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FmirtioiH    of   »    Pedaf  ogic    Moolhly.  — "  Self-love, "     sa^-a 
SKalciMi>oan>,  "  is    not   bo  vile   a  sin  as  self-ttoglecting."    We 
haro  atiUioritT,  thpreforw,  ta  wpU  as  ocoastun  for  ooD;;ralululiDg 
oantelres  on  the  dUtinguisbcit  support  which  occompaiiifs  the  new 
cl<!p<u-larc   made   by   thu   Eduralional  jReewio.     For  some  touth,. 
witliwtit.  comijetiog  with  the  groat  edacationnl  newspajjerB,  it  has 
rtrivcii   to  cater  tor  those  intcrcsti!  of  education   which  are  not 
ephemeral,   which  do   not  concern   the   terapomry    straggles  of 
t-artoiu  assuctations  to  kriag  about  (>oni(.'  partial  rcorgauitstion  of 
onr  edocatiotial  chaos,  nor  affect  llie  vtatus  or  cfficiencj'  of  one  or 
anoUier  dasa  among  tenchcTH,  but  go  down  into  the  roots  of  that 
which   gives   them   all  a    niwOTi    tCflrg'  cdiicatiou   itself.       Till 
recently,  however,  tbe  Icadcra  of  iHltrcntionnI  Ktenc^  buvc  Hhunn 
DO  readine«B  to  offer  any  active  help  to  the  effortu  of  the  Eduea- 
lional  Jievif'f,  with  which  they  arc  and  must  be  in  hearty  sympathy. 
Tb«  title-iMige  of  this  tinft  number  of  a  new  verien  mnrks  n  change 
QpOD  wblcb   wo  have  a  right  to  eotigratuhite  otirM-lvei«,  and,  wo 
may  perhaps  be  aUow«>d  to  Iiope,  tlie  futore  of  educational  »cicuco 
to  England.     Everj-  one  of  the  five  iiaiue^  is  reiirc^tnlativo  of  n 
powerful    section    of    educational    thought,   and,    following    tlio 
tradition  of  tlie  Retifie,  men  aitd  women  stand  side  by  side  in  a 
OBOK  which  rccii);nL*e»  no  wniM-riority  of  sex.     Though  eadi  of 
onr  contributont  writes  for  himself  or  herself  alone,  each  of  them 
wivld«  ft   pon   which    is   known   and   respected    througbont    tlio 
English  world  of  cdocalion,  to  took  no  fbtthcr.    We  have  ground 
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therefore  for  the  hope  and  belief,  that  the  hall  Uiey  have  set 
rollinjr  will  not  stop  for  want  of  pUHhinf;  from  the  hundreds  of 
able  men  and  women  who  do,  and  tlio  other  hundreds  who  ought  ■ 
io,  diffuse  by  wrltin;;  the  Htiniiilns  of  their  individual  oscellence 
into  the  lew  pifted  workings  of  average  scholastic  effort.  And 
hoTfi  we  find  the  germ  of  onr  text^the  Fundiona  of  n  Pedagogic 
Monthly.  The  adjective  may  he  ciieophonous  but  its  meaning  is 
clear.  While  we  have  no  <juari-<'l  with  the  necessary  evil  of 
educationa]  politics,  we  arc  content  to  leave  its  conduct  to  the  able 
leaders  of  the  incorporated  nssociations  and  the  extensive  arena  B 
offered  by  the  Journal  «/*  Eduealion,  Rduratianal  Tim^s,  and  tJlG  ™ 
intinuierable  unallcr  educational  newspapers.  We  abal)  not 
wholly  neglect  the  progress  of  ]ioIitical  developnionta  — ^that  would 
he  both  narrow  and  unsci<-ntiria — hut  our  aim  is  to  fill  the  want  of 
an  (Mlnuitional  miigiuine — to  CHtiihliiih  an  arena  where  new 
thcoriiit  may  he  wt  forth,  new  methods  piihlisbed,  and  new  result:) 
rouorded  for  the  guidiinco  lunl  Ntimuliis  of  t.ho  thousands  of 
practicid  workers  who  fill  onr  iii'liools.  For  them  ediicutiona] 
politie.i  muftt  have  an  absorbing  intercut,  becuunc  :^o  often  their 
very  existence  depends  thereon  ;  hut  politio  tx  not,  iifler  nil,  thtir 
daily  burliness,  sind  education,  winch  in,  tihould  be  a  nialt<T  of  fur 
grittter  tnt«resL  The  inflnential  names  which  appear  on  our  li^  of 
ph'ilged  contributors  speak  strongly  of  a  daily  increji.-ing  Hinso 
among  educationists,  tliat  organisation  is  not  the  end  of  education, 
hut  only  ita  beginning,  and  that,  now  organLiation  has  eutt-red 
upon  the  stage  of  practical  politics  and  the  battle  of  reorganisation 
is  therefore  half  won,  it  la  time  to  look  more  deej)ly  into  tho 
daims  of  method  nnd  tho  oxliortations  of  science.  What  can  a 
Pedagogic  Monthly  offer  toward*  the  furtherance  of  this  cause  ? 
( '■omprehensive  expueition,  deep  and  subtle  dist^ui^ition,  limited  sfracje 
forbids  OS  to  indulge  in,  nor  ha»  the  busy  teacher,  full  of  examinations 
and  atldetic  sports,  prize-givmgs  and  parents — not  the  least  of  his 
worriea^ — time  to  read  long  and  elaborate  pronouncements)  by 
Ictsored  pandits  on  the  sctonco  of  an  art  which  he  carrios  at  his 
fingers'  ends,  ^^'o  full  back  therefore  on  our  suggestion  of 
stimulus.  A  few  h'uiling  points  ably  set  forth  by  thu  ready  pcu  of 
lung  vx]H>rienoe,  iiud  dressed  in  all  the  strength  and  conviction  of 
r(-cogniiH>d  authorily,  »o  na  to  strike  home  into  tiie  overy-duy 
exiH'ricuco  of  tiic  it^hoolroom  and  the  principal's  study — that  is   ' 
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flort  ot  artiHc  vliidi  is  |>ru[icr  to  u  I'ob^n^pc^  Muntfily.  auil 
&timulu;»  is  il»  runrfiou.  If  wc  caa  uroa^*-  llif  Brcnij;^  tn»cbrr — 
for  the  licrt  arc  awnkt-  ainwtly  uuil  tbo  worst  orv  [mifl  pniyiii;^  for 
— rottae  bun  or  hi-r  to  tlic  ."(-nM!  vf  tlic  I'ih4  ihitt  ntinMitoii  U,  lik<' 
low,  one  of  Uiu  tliinjpi  ^liidi  "'  limko  tin'  wiirid  ^o  njuiiii," — otu>  of 
tho  thin;^  wtiivb,  ill  lUtno,  are  curafti  tbat  come  liome  to  roost, 
luiil,  well  ilotic,  aru  Ibing^  Lwici*  bleul,  hloaaing  "bim  that  glvm, 
and  biin  that  takf-a,"— iit  dhort,  oa«  of  tiio  few  nctivitHW  tluit  will 
bv  rvckoni-il  wboll)-  to  a  iiiau'a  credit  tm  tbo  Day  of  JmJKuifnt,  wo 
stall  liav(!  ilf'sorvc-ii  vA\  of  onr  day  aod  Kcacrxliou,  iiid  tlic 
ralUluclioii  with  which  wo  inaii^ftirab?  the  u«vf  mticj  of  tbo 
Kducatianal  Hrrii^  will  not  be  judged  iaiiuodci^. 
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Seeoadary  Edaeatum. — Tbo  bntth-  of  Secondary  OrganimtioR 
continuiM)  to  rmgo  bo*ly  in  orcry  [xirt  of  tbo  field.  Th«  need 
of  H  ci>ii>{>iilM>ry  in  place  of  nn  o]>tionaI  AdTisory  Coancil 
Mcms  lo  b*  ("I'no rally  gnuf]»cd.  ut  any  rati*  by  th«  edoca- 
tioniiit«  thciasi'lvfti,  but  tbo  coin |MK<>it ion  of  tl>e  local  aathoritira 
contioiim  to  pn-JH.'Dt  an  apfiarcnUy  iniwiltiblc  problem,  perhaps 
bccsofte  li«rc  more  than  anywbfro  clw;  lh<>  Rlor«n-hoof  of  the  local 
politician  with  bi»  local  intcrenLi  appears  b^ti<>atli  tJte  ample  rohea 
of  public  culturo.  The  Slanchulcr  Confercnoc  voiced  the  general 
diaapjioinlRient  of  the  educational  world  at  tlie  timidity  of  the 
Oorernment  in  face  of  a  groat  opportunity.  The  main  difHcutty, 
of  oourse,  in  the  chaotic  condition  of  scholastic  opinion  and  tho 
extraordinary  diversity  of  the  ficbolnatic  interact*  which  havo 
grown  up  with  all  the  licence  andall  tbopicturcwjiK'  con  Cu won  oftba 
primaeval  forest.  Bat  it  is  precisely  these  conditions  which  give 
the  strong  man  his  opportuaity.  Had  we  u  iiiiniat<'r  of  education 
with  a  clear  head  and  atonl  heart,  who  would  seiie  upon  tlie  root 
reqnirementa  and  sweep  all  minor  considerations  oat  of  bis  path, 
the  apparently  hopelcvs  confusion  woiihi  proljably  settle  forthwitli 
into  a  general  acquiesce iie»  ajwu  tbo  broad  lines  of  reform,  and 
the  vast  army  of  difficulties  now  occupying  the  field  would  vanish 
like  the  morning  mi»ts  or  the  traditional  Arab  with  his  tenia.  But 
unhappily  tlH^  strong  mui  i»  »till  to  seek.     VMi  lout! 
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By  DO  means  tli^  loa.it  aijrtiiRcsDt  featnre  of  tho  present 
controvprsy  is  tlio  claim  of  the  EU'moiitary  Tfaclicrs,  a»  rri)r('- 
sented  by  the  National  Union  of  T«a<^i«,  to  brinf;  thvir 
experience  to  thp  holp  of  socondary  organisers.  Tlio  class  feeling, 
wliicli  iinfortunntply  leavens  tho  atinoephvru  of  piiblio-vchool 
education,  nnll  |)crha]i$  put  a  diflfcri>Dt  iutorprctalion  from  that 
intpndoil  upon  tJn*  inotiTcs  wliieli  ondcrlic  tliis  claim.  But,  wliilo 
tlK>  attitudv  of  tho  National  Union  of  TegKhers  is  not  alwaj'V 
calculati.-*!  to  conviliato  public-school  )>rcjuilice,  and  tlkcir  claims  are 
oIUmi  somewlint  liigtilj  coloured,  therw  can  be  no  doubt  that 
»voondary  education  has  much  to  learn  from  the  methods  and 
experivnce  of  tho  Board  SdiooU.  AVe  hope,  therefore,  that  some 
generally  satisfactory  way  may  bo  discovered  for  utilising  in  tho 
near  futnro  the  lessons  of  organisation  learnt  in  e;^1abliHliing  pnbltc 
elementary  education.  Only  a  fool  blunders  twice  over  the  samo 
stumbling  blocks. 

Among  tbo  many  sign*  of  increased  desire  for  more  snti-tfactory 
te«ts  of  culture  uud  UK-utnl  competcnw,  which  uccouipany  tlio 
movcuicnt  for  secondary  organisation,  ono  of  tho  mo!>t  welcome  i» 
tho  action  of  tho  Ocueral  Metlical  Council  in  revising  its  list  of 
accepted  ])re1iuiiiiary  e\aniinaiioiis.  One  of  tlie  greatest  my»tcrie« 
of  modern  tinieii  is  itie  happy  coulideuce  with  which  John  Bull 
Bubmitahis  lite  and  jiorson  to  tho  tender  mercies  of  "that  Quo  man, 
Dr.  Bolus."  John  Is  terribly  iisliamcd  of  being  ovia^rcachcd  by 
Ah  Sin  ;  but  ho  Lhink^  nothing  of  allowing  himself  to  bo  bled,  in 
the  modern  sense,  by  any  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry,  who  writw  wp 
"  Surgery "  on  a  shop  front  and  otTers  to  cure  any  mortal 
complaint  on  tho  strength  of  tho  lowest  pius  diploma  won  by  an 
ace  nfier  many  failures.  And  now  at  last  tho  man  of  medicine, 
like  the  man  of  hnsin«<As,  is  beginning  to  discover  that,  at  the  root 
of  specialist  failure,  lies  tlio  absence  of  a  solid  foundation  in  general 
culture.     The  heart  of  tho  educationist  may  well  rejoice. 

The  Head  Hasten'  Couferenco  sehlom  fails  to  sup]>Iy  the  inde- 
pendent educationist  with  food  for  reflation  as  well  as  amu.'iement. 
It  has  a  quaint  way  of  discussing  the  small  things  of  edocatiou  with 
the  sokoin  pomp  and  drcumstauoc  that  attend  the  groat  man  of 
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the  ecbool,  when  he  aaofrntl*  Um  6iu»  to  addn**  the  asscmblod 
schoUra  oa  some  petty  breach  of  »chool  rogDlnttou«.  It  i«  not 
sorpn«iBg  therefore  that  the  jtrmn  ttliouM  he  tiinkin^  merry  o\'«r 
the  Head  Jiasters'  dUcasaioii  on  "  hexing  "  and  tiie  "  knock-out " 
Uow.  There  appears  io  be  a  t^ndi^ncy  nt  th^  preitent  time  lo 
rertTo  the  brutali^ng  practin^a  of  the  scholaatio  ring  nndor  th« 
pf¥t<>Dc«  of  teaching  the  art  of  $«If-dofence.  If  oar  Head  Mafliern 
C8D  limit  their  instmctioD  in  the  manly  art  to  selt^efence,  woll  and 
good  ;  but  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  preparations  for  seU*- 
defcnoo  are,  lik^  tho  rEvomiing  of  field  batteries  vitli  quick-firing 
guoa,  only  a  cover  for  praciising  the  art  of  attack  on  the  first 
plau)>ihl«  oxciue.  Wo  would  recommend  the  art  of  eolf-control  aa 
a  worthier  mbject  for  the  «tt«QtJou  of  public-echool  boys,  especially 
in  th<'ir  ra^c  for  athletics. 

<^ 

No  one  can  aocuso  8ir  John  Oor«t  of  making  dull  speeches.  He 
has  a  vein  of  pleoMnt  cynicism  which  enlivens  tlie  most  hackneyed 
commonplaces.  Hero  is  a  gem  from  bis  Speech  at  tho  Presentation 
of  C«Ttific&tM  to  the  LondoD  Countr  Conneil  Bcholara.  "  On  the 
other  lutiiil,  I  tiiink  tlie  school  boards  mii»t  };ive  up  the  {tosition 
that  they  aro  tlut  exclusive  authority,  chosen  by  the  people  tJiem- 
«el%'(«,  to  manage  their  educjiliori.  Thai  ts  a  very  line  wntiment ; 
it  aonndH  extronu-Iy  well  uiwn  a  plalfurm ;  but  it  i#  so  very  far 
removed  from  liie  actual  reality  of  Ihin^  iJiat  it  h  warnAy  worthy 
of  the  consideration  ofiteiinible  men.  In  the  tirxt  |ilaoe,  the  people 
lake  very  little  interest  in  the  ele<;(j«ii»  of  school  boards.  Very 
few  of  the  ratopayera  take  the  tt-ouUe  to  go  to  the  poll.  I  have 
ascertained  by  enquiry  that  in  the  last  school  board  election  in 
London  only  28  jwr  cent,  of  the  electors  voted,  whereas  in  the  lost 
county  oouneil  election  50  jier  cent,  voted,  ami  in  thu  last  parlta- 
mciKarj-  elevtiou  70  [>cr  cent,  voted.  It  is  all  v(Try  well  to  «ay 
they  are  chosen  by  tho  jwojile  tltemselvcs,  I  say  witltmiL  any 
hvsitatiuit  titat  tlie  mass  of  electors  in  the  constituencica  of  this 
coonlry  an'  a«  utterly  incompetent  to  cboost*  [x-ople  to  conduct 
tJieir  i-ducatioii  us  they  would  bo  to  choot>c  [N-upte  to  manage  tho 
army  or  the  navy.  But  they  do  not  oven  profess  to  elect  people 
for  the  purpose  of  tukiu<;  charge  of  rdui.'Stion.  Everybody  knows 
that  a  school  board  election  is  a  kind  of  field  day  for  tliu  locali 
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party  or^itisatiun,  that  men  are  dubbeK)  by  some  sligfatlj  disgnised 
title — tbcj  do  not  ciiU  them  radicals  and  t«ries,  but  they  mil  tboin 
proKrc«siv«-s  uud  moderates,  or  something;  of  that  kind — and  tlut 
llio  party  or^u nidation,  as  a  piece  of  pnu4ict>,  just  to  ]>radi»o  it«elf 
in  tlie  art  of  elections,  brings  tlils  H  per  cent,  of  electors  (o  the 
poQ,  few  of  tbcm  liaving  tlie  slightest  idea  what  they  are  voting 
about."  Who  «linU  siiy  tJioro  is  no  trnth  in  these  fact»,  and  yet 
who  would  ndmit  that  the  deduction  is  just?  And  if  Bir  John 
wag  constrained  to  protest  in  the  very  next  senteuve,  "  Bat  s^ill 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  result  of  the«e  ek-ctiunM  ia  not  xo 
bad  «»  you  would  exprct,"  is  uot  that  also  "in  the  (Joveruut«nt 
nianuor  "  ? 

Tbo  makings  of  n  very  pretty  quarrel  may  be  found  in  the 
<|nestioii  of  a  Catholic  UaiT«r<it;  for  Ireland.  Blany  ctainu  have 
bcvQ  put  forward  on  bebilf  of  edumtton  a.<i  a  panacea  for  ignorance 
and  projudice,  and  the  dyiag  Nineteenth  Ontury  has  often  plumed 
iteelf  on  the  wisdom  born  of  its  eaperior  culture.  Yet  hero  we 
are  once  more  quarrelling  over  a  question  that  growing  education 
ought  to  have  settled  long  ago.  Religion  and  education  are  uot 
and  never  have  been  compatible  companions.  The  one  is  the 
province  of  the  home  aud  parent,  tbo  other  of  the  school  and 
teopber.  A  Catholic,  like  a  Protestant,  univeraty  mnst  degenerate 
eooner  or  later  into  a  centre,  not  of  educatiou,  but  of  denomi- 
national jiropogandism.  The  true  University  has  neither  sex  nor 
f^Kt.  It  is  universal,  including  both  sexee  and  all  religions.  If 
Trinity  College  has  become  Protestant,  let  it  be  diMStablished  or 
destroyed  ;  but  defimd  u»  from  another  nursery  of  scctuiwi 
dogma ! 


The  Etymology  of  "Closk." — It  is  generally  ajrreed  amongst 
pliiloloj,']!'!-!  thai  the  word  r/wii-  is  rudieally  the  same  word  as  ffoot; 
and  fnrtJiPr,  iJmt  the  origituil  sense  of  rlo--k  wa*  "a  Ik-II,"  from 
the  old  Iridh  form  r^,  a  bell,  duly  given  by  Winthsch.  Sec,  for 
example,  the  AV<r  Knfftish  /Uriiannri/.  1  wish  lo  point  out 
ihat  the  similarity  to  a  bvU  of  at  least  oue  fonu  of  iix  cloak  must 
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Once  tiBTe  been  verj  notiatabln  ;  and  the  likeness  did  not  escspo 
the  obsenunt  ejrea  of  Cliaacer.  In  bis  famous  description  of  the 
Frvre  (Friar),  be  took  particalar  care  to  describe  bis  outer  dress 
in  tbo  words ; — 

"  Of  iloul>Io  v»nit<M]  wiw  lii*  tmni-eopa, 
Tliitt  niunilod  u  n  l>dle  out  of  tbo  invMO." 

Here  roumiMi  moans  "stood  out  MiHIy  all  ronnd ;"  and  prettt 
refers  to  tbe  moald  in  whiiJi  ihi;  Ix'JI  was  cant. 

Waltbb  W.  Skkat. 


Mr.  A.  SonnonMihein  has  started  au  intcrr^iing  dL'wuit.'iioa  in 
the  St.  Jameii  Ga^Ue  on  EzamuUktion  EriU.  Tito  argiiiiiPtits 
"  pro  "  and  "  fou  "  are  too  well  worn  Vt  I"'  worth  ijuoting,  but  tlie 
following  invluK^^t!  arv  novel  and  unu.-tinj^ : — 

"At  one  of  our  lar;^e  Iwnl  exniniiuitinnii  two  yonnji;  bdii^s 
pmonteil  tJn-niM'Ivi-s  for  examination  in  Fn-ncli.  One  was  a 
Boott^vronum,  wlw  luul  lived  in  Pnrt»,  bud  (tassed  tbe  exaniinit- 
tion  for  bvr  hr^rri  tup^rieur,  atitburij.tnjj  her  M  Imob  l''ren<')i 
in  Fruntv  ;  tlie  otlwr  was  iin  En^li>l)woiiiiin,  wliww  i^noraneo 
of  KrenoJi  wji*  complete.  Before  going  up.  lliew:'  two  b>lii-»  took 
lemons  of  an  experienced  French  masler,  and  he  (old  iho  S<'olch 
bidy  "lie  was  enre  to  pass  with  high  bonoum,  but  wnrni-d  tlio 
Bnglisb  lady  not  to  go  up,  as  she  couM  not  bnt  fail  itrnoiniiiiouiilY. 
Nevertheless,  she  took  her  clianco.  ]t<valt :  the  Scoteh  dipUntu'e 
'satisfied  the  examiner,'  tbo  ij^noruut  t^iiglish woman  piiiiscd  with 
honoors  I" 

"Some  time  ago  I  asked  an  esaininer  in  Algebra  bow  many  of 
his  successful  examinees  could,  in  bis  opinion,  rationally  explain 
how  —  Ix  — l^  +  I.  'Not  one  in  fil^y,'  wa,i  hi*  answer. 
'  Why,  then,'  I  a^cd, ' do  yoti  not  put  that  ijuestion ? '  'I  bad,' 
be  replied,  '  upwnnLs  of  a  tlioii!«nd  |>a|<ors  to  go  tbruii^b  :  1  van 
look  al  a  lhou>auil  anawors  but  1  cannot  read  a  tbuiiMin<l  rw^ays, 
all  more  or  le*«  inane.* " 

"I  once  I»ad  to  prepare  some  military  studcntn  for  an  esianiina- 
tioo  in  German.  When  al  my  first  lesson  a  word  turned  up 
which  my  pupils  did  not  know,  I  entered  into  itjt  history  and 
deriration.  Tbe  stndente  lir^tened  attentively,  and  said  :  '  This  is 
all  highly  interesting,  but  please  don't  give  us  any  more  of  it. 
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We  don't  wisb  to  be  tanRht,  we  roost  be  cramowd.    It  is  not  onr 
fault,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  sjstMU." 

The  one  item  of  comfort  in  this  last  story  is  tl«t  tbew  atndfliita, 
if  they  kicked  at  the  wisdom  of  tlic  schools,  did  m  booUM  tbey 
possesBod  in  a  krge  mcoaare  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent. 

No  ono  who  liaa  had  the  pleosnre  of  working  under  the  hend- 
mnstpr  of  the  CHty  of  Ix>ndon  Kohool  will  deny  that  h<>  is  cssonliaUy 
a  pructi<'al  odnoniioniiit.  A  pronounooment  by  him  ia  fnx-onr  of 
Hodero  Language)  a«  an  EdnoatiTe  Oymnattu  must  theroforv 
como  with  pocHliar  wi-ighr.  Mr,  Polbrd  considers  it  moro  nutiiral 
to  praoeod  from  the  mod4>rn  langnnge  to  the  ancient,  utility  being 
thp  strongwt  srgimiont.  That  he  should  lay  his  finjjcr  on  tJw 
wltolanihip  comjKclitioR  and  public  school  ti-adition  as  tlic  lioiij"  in 
the  patJi  of  reform  is  only  what  we  might  expect  from  a  claKi>ical 
ocliolor,  who  tins  shaken  off  the  mists  of  academic  trmlitioD  and 
ojM^iied  his  eyes  to  motlern  needs,  Sometliing  he  was  coii^truincd 
to  concede  to  the  academic  fiction  about  the  infiaencc  of  a  dateical 
training  on  good  citiu-nsbip  ;  but  ho  affirmed  that  tlicrc  (s  "  much 
waste  on  the  way "  to  the  promised  land  of  ecbolarship  and, 
we  may  odd,  tlio  dulness  of  dondom.  Mr.  PolUrd  bases  his 
advocacy  of  mmleni  biiguagcs  on  the  ground  (hat  they 
do  not  sacrifice  teaching  to  ut  Jity.  Neither,  it  is  scarcely  nowssary 
to  point  out,  do  they  sacrifice  the  culture  of  the  many  to  (lie  forcing 
of  the  few  who  are  born  for  a  Iiot^house  brilliancy.  Mr.  Pollard 
would  like  the  teaching  of  the  claRsii^l  languages  to  be  put  later 
in  llie  school  course.  We  shonld  not  bo  sorry  to  see  them  removed 
to  the  University  College.  But  that  is  p<Thaps  too  radical  a  change 
for  a  period  of  transition,  wherein  we  aro  0M.-i1Iatiiig  between 
clamcal  scholarshi[i4<  and  commercial  oerlificalcs.  Possibly  Mr. 
PoUanl's  theories  have  appeared  before  on  the  educational  stage  in 
a  different  dress  :  but  they  speak  loudly  from  the  lips  of  a  practi- 
cal hvad  master  in  the  day  of  reorganisation. 
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OXFOKD. 

HACKWAKD  glaoov  ortM'  tho  MiubaiOiiuis  t«nn  am 
only  \iwyp  aiiiuit4)'f'«ctory  to  the  Pro^frosivc  whoso 
.*olc  li»[>])in<-K.-4  is  to  Ik'  loiind  in  frwih  U'^^ii'IiitiTo 
iii^Kii-vi-inoiit^.  Alj*yhit<'ly  notliiiip,  it  iiiuy  iio  faid, 
has  \nt.-xi  ilotm  in  this  iltnx-tioii.  Tin-  only  <[a<!!itJoit  of 
atiadomical  i«)litic^  tliat  cimc  to  n  vot^t  was  the  laiiiluMi*  htit  ill- 
considered  propoiiia)  of  Mr.  Hitilow,  oi'  liVorctstiT,  to  in.'»isl  on 
rcsidcnoc  and  an  ArU  ilogrro  from  all  candiikt4?iii  for  tlic  B.Miia. 
.It  was  Jcfuali'il.  AIt)ioii;;li  !iio»l  [m-ujiI"  niK><!"i*<'  tlii>  diwinibility 
of  raising  tin-  Kliimliinl  of  j;'""*'''"'  I'l'lttirt-  nmont;  profof^ioniil 
mtuiciana,  and  many  an-  di«>ali:ifti'<l  witli  "' Smnllit,"  tlu^  pmwuit 
trtt,  it  was  felt  IhnC  fiirth<-r  n-^lnctionK  woiilil  t'-nd  (ait  in  tin-  I'tiHO 
of  (^tunbrtdKc)  to  amw  (-undid»r<'S  aniiy.  To  litis  «Mii.->id<'ration 
ma>t  ht>  addod  a  iintiinil  disiiit'li nation  to  dinturh  the  (iraction  of 
fonr  kandri<al  years— i^|i(H-ialIy  wlicn  snoh  a  distnthaiici'  would  ho 
in  3  dironion  oitposcd  to  tiw  liberal  tendency  of  recent  University 
lej^itlation,  Tho  weighty  firotcM  of  the  mnskal  ffntduates,  and  thu 
abwucT  of  fnciliti<!fl  for  mtisia^t  education  in  Oxford,  also  con- 
tribatnl  to  the  defeat  of  the  measure. 

Abandanl  signs  are  manifest  that  somn  Bcrious  nttetnpt  will 
MH>n  bo  made  to  "  reform "  tlic  Uritiour  School  of  I.ilerae 
J/umnHiure*.  It  will  be  renieinWn-d  that  in  the  sprinj;  I'nif)'S,*on( 
Pidltum,  Stewarl,  and  IWwater  fnlhvrcd  »  suj'tn-j^tJon  to  Hsnimilalo 
this  S'liool  lolhc  <.'ambrid;t<'  Cliusi-itnl  Tri|iiw  by  uliolishiii;; "  Honour 
Modf."  and  vhurtcnin};  Ihv  ui'iial  uouno  from  loin-  years  t*>  three. 
If  this  was  in  \}w  inl<-roitt  of  (.'ivil  Hcrviot-  oindidates,  it  hanUy 
■eenv  t>eco*«wry,  oon^tkrinf*  that  niidor  the  present  system  half 
tlie  ninety-four  i«oc<.-«»ful  candidates  at  the  last  examioutiou  were 
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(MM  men.     ITow^rw,  Mr.  FartipU,  of  Exc4»r,  1 

da  fitU  witti  a  «xle«D-png<o  |)tini{>lili'1  advocating  the  reform,  nnil 

motv  wtll  {ifobablf  be  beard  of  il.     Tliu  Sc-faool  »  also  Ibrratcned 

witb  refonn  from  anodicr  ilircction — Prolntsor  Percy  Gardners 

uiliooti   that   ('la*sical  An-Jawilogj-  .*Hoald  bcoonw  a  "Grwafai" 

nl^fct.     TliP  proposal  ouitiiiiaiiJ:!  s^-in[iatby  in  maitj  (juarters,  bnt 

il  is  frarrd  tbal  the  incluiuon  of  a  new  subject  ivotilJ  leaJ  u>  the 

eidusioii  of  an  old  on<> ;  and  nobody  AOr-mH  inclined  to  McriRoc  his 

omi  0objix-l.     A  tiiird  suggested  reform  iu  tlio  Litenu  Ilumaniom 

Sduwl  will  U)  {f^a  cntinM'd.     It  luis  for  a  long  lime  been  felt  that 

llio  Second  CUu  iu  the  "  Honour  Mode."  list  has  been  too  lar^  ; 

of  ktfl  it  hu  contained  as  many  names  as  the  First  and  Tliird 

CIhww  logctlier.     A  few  unkind  critics  linve  found  the  cause  in 

t^k  of  diligeitco  on  tJH<  port  of  vxjimiuors.     Be  (liis  as  it  mar,  any 

■ltiHii)tl   to   i-i>meily  tlio   ousiiti»ruclory  eUte  of  things  is  worth 

(Mititlenilioii.     Two  sticli  plnns  are  mooted— the  first  is  tliat  tbo 

:^iitid  (.'liut*  should  bo  divided  into  two  divisions,  the  second  that 

a  KiMirtli  llass  should  lio  instituU-d.     The  latter  course  would  be 

tIKiVM  In  accorttanoo  with  Oxford  tniditions  than  the  former. 

8iMiH>  wiiignine  spirits  are  hoping  thnt  tbo  hij^lily  suiXH-MfuI. 
f^ilVlVlH^*  held  hero  In  OcIoEkt  on  the  preparation  of  girin  for  tho 
Ulllvwriltjr  ami  I1k>  issue  of  n  satisfactory-  report  by  the  A^iociation 
l^ir  IViititidinft  the  Ediieation  of  Women,  will  bring  the  qitostion 
it(  wiuiivii**  dcgrivH  once  more  within  the  range  of  practical  politics 
«|  *u  i^itly  ilitre.  While  it  is  encouraging  to  find  that  the  number 
^  ititik'nla  lit  (ho  Women's  Halls  is  welt  maintained  at  200,  and 
ttiil  Iwvnty-live  |M>r  cent,  of  tliem  gained  classes  during  th«  year, 
(t  miiiiiil  bo  Mid  tluit  any  distinct  signs  can  be  de(ect4^d  of  any 

SMiPiid  ivtilMoii  of  opinion  from  timt  espressed  on    the  subj<>r:t 
Vk»\U  lu'luri'  (imd  h'Ms  noi.->ily  thiin)  tlie  Ccinibridgo  role  of  1897. 
"  lltialilii    Mull"  in  to  bo  o|H*ued   in   February.     Aliout  ibi^t 
(ttriHullxn  11  ((■'*'"'  lO'iny  mioliiiding  statements  have  appeari-<l  in 
>      I'll  |in><M,     [t  will  not  lie  in  any  sense  a  cor|iorate  jiart  of  tJw 
<ly  I  tlii>  rindiMtl*  will  not  bo  expoctod  to  take  the  dcgrev 
t«MilM  and  Ihti  eunMHitient  degnxs  nor  will  they  necessarily  rvaido 
t   Til-   vein-.     Tlie  objivt  is  to  [irovide  at  a  moderate 
.'.'■  for  biMird  and  lodging  and  £l>  for  tuition)  three 
liiHMia  litMrtiotion   for   University  Extension  studi'nts 
liiwii  by  Ihrvi*  ymra'  attvndanoe  at  local  lectures  Uu-tr 
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ability  lo  profit  therpfrom.  An  anon^tDOiu  donor  has  giren  a 
fanadrcd  bursarios  covering  (he  ttiitlun  fcro,  nml  in  wino  Estonsion 
centres  stadentships  aro  being  foundod  by  local  cfTort  U>  meet  the 
r««t  of  the  neoMcary  outlay. 

Thai  the"acideinicCflnser\T»Hve"party  arefltill  "in  oppoxiUon" 
VS8  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Artliiir  8idgwick's  defeat  of  itie  ll«r. 
W.  H.  notion  in  tb«  Hebdomadal  Coancil  election.  Hr.  Sidgwick's 
return  Trill,  on  all  grounds,  be  acNKptaUe  to  scboolnMSters  and 
cdocationa]  workers.  Alihotigh  be  haa  admitted  that  be  knows 
nothing  of  9caen««,  has  never  oren  tanght  it,  he  knows  a  good  deal 
aboot  school  posaibilitii'S  and  de«rabiliLies,  and  ha£  fireqnently 
•hown  himself  in  sympathy  wiih  the  Echoolmaster  in  speeches  at 
edocationa]  conferences.  Another  satisfactory  appointment  is  that 
of  Mr.  Edwin  Cannan  to  be  Secretary  to  the  Delegates  of  tlie 
OniTeraJty  Press.  Professor  Jebb's  appearance  aa  Itomanoa 
Lectorcr  in  lyOO  will  be  we!!  worth  looking  forward  to,  bnt  »omo 
people  want  to  know  why  an  O-KJord  man  was  not  chosen  this 
time.  Mr.  G.  F.  Stoat,  the  new  Wilde  Iteader  in  Mental 
Ph)lo6ophy,  will  now  have  a  wi<)er  field  (o  display  his  great  gifts, 
and  as  the  first  oecnfiant  of  the  post  will  be  unhampered  by  any 
traditions  of  his  predecessors. 

Onlfiide  the  University,  Oxford  men  are  bolding  their  own — 
witness  the  recent  elections  to  the  headmastersliips  of  Harrow  and 
Toabridge,  and  tJie  elevation  of  Dean  Williams  to  the  See  of 
Bangor.  That  the  younger  generatiou  is  not  degenerating  seems 
dear  from  the  brilliant  fields  of  scholareliip  candidates  that  have 
been  attnictod,  especially  by  Bttlliot.  The  election  of  three  boys 
(sg<Mi  tixtoen  and  M-vcntcen)  from  the  East  London  Technical 
Ccdlege  to  open  scholarships  at  Magdalen,  Herton,  and  Christ 
Clinrcli  lia^  can!>f-d  a  good  deal  of  comment.  In  the  CVaren 
8cbolarshr[i  lii<t  two  bi^toric  naine«  will  Ih.>  found — tho»c  of  Mis, 
Hompfaroy  Ward's  and  Mr.  U.  U.  AwjiiiUtV  son». 

The  Arehhiiiho|i  of  CiintiTbiiry  \mt  [inaiolied  and  U-ctwrcd  here. 
The-  k-cturp  wa?>  on  TnnjKranoe  and  di-livered  in  the  Union.  This 
■ocipty,  by  the  way,  has,  inter  alia,  expre»ed  its  approval  of  an 
Ani^1o-.\meri<.nin  Alliance  and  ita  disapproval  of  international 
dixarmamuut. 
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CAMBRimiE. 

Ahono  the  mo«t  iinportatit  erontv  of  th«  t«rm  from  a  .itnctlj 
academic  point  of  r»w  has  been  the  proloDgiii  ■li»cii».Hioii  on  the 
proposal  to  nM>rf:aniso  tli«  Clnwical  Tripos  Tbv  nlmoiit  nDuiiiiioas 
reco-Dmenilntion  of  tlic  comiuHtoo  nppointtil  to  oonwdcJ  the  Bobject 
is  tlat  tJx!  Tri|H)»  Fhonid  bo  (iividd  into  three  [Mirts  in  the  place  of 
the  prceent  two.  Part  I.,  rcmainiDf;  m  al  prv^nt  a  test  of  pure 
sdwlaivhip,  would  he  ttiki^ti  not  later  thiin  the  seventh  term  of 
■  reeidcnce,  and  woald  not  of  itself  I(c  a  qoaUfioation  for  a  degree. 
(The  reseiiiKlaim^  to  the  Oxford  Uoiionr  Moderations  scarcely 
reqnircfl  to  \>t;  pointed  out).  The  pmu-iit  Part  II.  would  become 
the  new  Part  III.  For  the  u«w  Part  II.,  which  might  be  taken  aa 
an  alternative  to  it,  *'  tlte  dilTerent  ^ideti  of  classical  life  and  thought 
eliould  W  siudir-d  in  eontn^xioii  with  ll>e  general  aalhors,"  There 
would  thus  bo  four  roads  to  a  olassical  degree  open  to  the  C\inibridge 
undergraduate.  He  might  I:ike  (1)  General  and  (lowicsl  Sp«^al. 
(2)  Part  1.  and  S|wcial.  (H)  Part  I.  and  Part  U.  (4)  Part  1.  and 
Part  IlL  No  strong  opptwition  on  the  pare  of  auj  influeulial 
section  to  the  general  [jrimnpii^  laid  down  by  the  ('omuiittce  baa 
been  sitcwn  in  the  seveml  discuiiaions  on  the  subject,  and  it  is 
aQtid])ated  tliat  with  certain  slight  modifications  of  detail  iiu> 
scheme  will  bo  accepted.  The  full  conrsc  could  lie  compK-lCHl,  it 
may  be  added,  either  in  thi-ce  or  four  years.  It  is  notcworihy  that, 
while  Cambridge  is  getting  into  line  with  the  prevent  Oxfonl 
8^'«tein,  Oxford  malcontents  are  urging  tbeir  Univntily  to  approxi- 
mate the  Final  School  of  LUerae  Ilumnniorei  to  the  preeont 
Uuubridge  Tri|H)s  by  eliminating  Honour  Moderations  altogether. 
Failure  utt^-iidcil  the  effortit  of  the  reformers  who  wished  to 
relicTO  (he  fn-ahman  u-^pinint  to  l/niver.*ity  honours  from  the 
uccmity  of  in-ing  abb'  to  )^ra.-*p  the  elementary  principles  of 
UHt-hnnicfi  or  the  rudiment*  of  French  or  German  grammar — in 
other  win^l^.  a  pro|Ki»aI  has  Wen  made  to  alioli^i  the  examination 
iu  A<i<liti<>n»l  Sulijivis  at  ilie  Previous  examination.  Surprise  may 
\k  fell  lluit  siii'h  a  pru|)Oi«al  obtained  any  support ;  but,  none  tlto  less, 
reverend  dons  wi-ro  to  be  I'ouiid  at  the  discussion  who  tliought  that 
the  ''Liule-Go"  jmr  H  ttmple  was  quite  aa  much  as  could  bi* 
eippcted  from  the  average  freshman.  The  Previous  examination 
is,  however,  to  bo  held  foiir  times  a  you  in  future,  instead  of  therr^ 
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■od  ftdnif  adf  candidates  for  adinNniou  to  the  Uoivpraitr  vro  to  be 
eli^blc  to  ootnpele  before  Miii.rieiiliiring. 

An  (elaborate  report  iu»  been  Hnbniitted  by  the  IJbrary  Syndi- 
cate, shewing  the  chaD};cs  uUicb  it  I'oiiMJen  m.'^fl.tsary  in  tbo 
mam^cmeDt  of  the  library.  Very  coiisiib-rable  adtliiiond  nrn  (o 
be  made  to  tbe  responsible  staff  of  the  institution.  A  new  biiHinoM 
official  to  be  styled  "  Secretary  to  iJie  Library  "  is  to  Iw  apf)oinled, 
more  tfvx  b  to  be  obtained  by  rooting  m  tlie  eastern  i]uadnuiglo 
to  Ktrve  the  porpOM  of  a  reading-room,  and  more  money  is  to  bo 
•pent  on  tlie  library — all  tbis>  of  coarse,  it"  (and  as  far  as)  further 
fundtt  arc  arniUblc.  The  Univerfiity  is  stiil  seriously  iliatrcsMd  by 
lack  of  money.  Something,  however,  will  have  to  bo  done  to 
rcini-dy  the  Hhortconiings  of  tbo  present  library  arrangemonts. 

In  memory  of  the  lato  Dr.  Uupkinson  and  his  son,  who  worii 
killril  in  an  Alpiito  iiO(;idcat  during  the  Lod^  Vnuitioii,  bis  widow 
and  tnrriving  cliildre-ii  have  presented  the  sum  of  j£SO0O  to  the 
Uni^■ersity,  wliidi  i»  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  a  "  Hopkin- 
son  Building"  for  the  use  of  tlio  Seliool  of  Eii{iiiifernij|r. 
Regulations  have  also  been  framed  for  the  administration 
of  tlie  Allen  bequortof  JElO.tKW.  Areseareli  studentship  of  the 
annual  \ii\no.  of  &,i^  in  to  be  foundeil,  l^'uablo  for  one  year.  U  \» 
|m>|KiMy|  tlial  lliv  xtudent.«hip  be  awarded  in  oltcrnate  yeartt  for 
lit*-rjry  and  Scientific  studies.  Ouly  hniiour*  (jnuliiatoa  of  less 
than  (.'ight  yoant'  .•'taiidiii;;  arc  to  be  i-li^ble,  and  the  award  will 
not  be  made  on  the  result  of  examination.  A  fiirther  valuable 
gift  to  the  University  liaa  been  made  by  the  Master  of  St,  John's, 
Dr.  Schechter,  and  the  Jewish  authorities  at  f^ro.  This  consists 
of  llie  great  collection  of  fragments  of  MSS.  from  the  Gcnizali  of 
the  SJ^^a;:oK^le  at  Cairo,  in  which  it  is  hoped  that  investigation 
will  bring  to  light  many  precious  documents. 

Lord  tCitchonoi's  visit,  oa  November  24th,  to  receive  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  and  the  freedom  of  the  Borough  and  the 
UnioQ  Society,  provided  undergraduates  and  townspoopio  with  a 
Ctiutiuoons  series  of  exciting  episodes.  The  collapse  of  the  heavy 
iron  railin;;^  round  the  Senate  tlousu  under  the  strain  of  a  nimul- 
nwtiir   ru!>h   injun'd   wvcral   men   somewliat  «ewroly,   but   the 

[ind>-d  are  now  progressing  KatinfaL-tority.  "^itt  outdoor  cele- 
bration in  the  ev-ening  Iia.4  Iwn  already  sufti»?iently  described.  It 
was  in  many  ways  most  unfortunate,  but  the  Town  and  •University 
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autlioritJMi  arc  to  bluine.  Tho  police  had  been  oo  noat  btigidag 
duty  all  iU)',  nnd  wcro  far  too  few  to  cope  wieceaii'aHr  witli  tlw 
oxdlctl  moll.  The-  donionxtralion  ban,  uiidoubtnlly,  pntdaomi  one 
nwult :  it  lin»  rciukTed  u  ropoUtion  iinpostublc  Erai  IIm  iiwat 
irt-MpotiMblc  of  itp(^«tators  admits  thia,  aad  life-lcoif!  iofaabttmiitA  of 
tlio  tavin  ilpcluro  thut  tho  proomdiugs  were  qnitc  withont  panllcL 
A  fund  liiw  been  (»t«rtod  at  tlto  Union  to  pav  for  tb<?  damage,  but 
it  is  Ml  yot  only  poorly  supported,  and  at  the  next  meeting  of  tbo 
Town  Council  tbo  (Mrcanuiry  i]ueji<tion  will  probably  be  raided 
Mriotisly.  The  University  autlioritics  migbt  try  the  cxpcdtcat  of 
wholitialo  "gotinR"  on  tbo  next  occasion  affording  «  prctt-xt  for  a 
bonfiiv.  Tlii«  woiiM  ]>rol>ably  nchiovo  tho  dpsirwi  n-i^tdt  witb  iho 
loaat  iiinoiint  of  friction — for  tlio  Vioo-C'hanocllor  bii«  dccroal  ibit 
tlioro  fball  bo  no  iiiofp  bon6iv«. 

Dr.  Hill,  hy  thv  way,  Iin«  bi-en  a  grcnt  miccc^s  in  Lis  office.  Uts 
iatl  ftcp  wuH  to  invito  tbo  Mayor  uud  Corporation  to  dine  at 
Downing  with  ltii<  U'liding  University  nutboritiitx  in  cclttbriition  of 
the  ridit  of  tho  lionl  Mayor  of  Birmingham.  It  waa  on  this 
oocasion  tliut  bo  nuidc  tho  ominotin  doclaralion  roforri>d  to  above. 
Thi't^'rn/^fpn/wi^botvfocn  "Town "and*" Gown " is O'rtainlyckatt 
tlian  it  ever  wn«  before,  and  more  hanuonioun  rdatioDS  ooold 
hardly  exist.  Our  Ivro  new  Pi.«ho]U,  I>r.  Wi-lbion  of  Calontia, 
and  Dr.  Lytt«lU>»  of  Soutliiunjitun,  hav«  beon  awarded  the  usual 
D.D.  degroo.  8ir  George  Stokes'  profcoaoriat  jubilee  ia  to  be 
fittingly  oolcbralcd  m  one  of  Itie  June  fnuctiona.  Tbo  University 
of  Syditoy  tuu  lH<eii  affiliated  to  the  University,  and  various  regnls- 
tiouH  bavp  hvm  uinde  as  to  the  terms  on  which  degrees  are  to  be 
given  to  odvaoood  student*.  A  brilliant  can-er  has  boen  cut  short 
by  (hi>  death  at  the  t>arly  age  of  35,  and  only  a  year  after  hJs 
vlrclion  to  tJw  rbair  of  Pathology,  of  Professor  Knnthack,  M.D. 
London,  who  first  itiiiie  to  Cambridge  as  John  Lucas  AValker 
IteM-arch  dudoiit  in  ItilU. 


IX)NDON. 

Thi  academic  evrut  of  tlie  last  term  has  beon  the  publication 
of  tlie  ll.A.  and  B.Sc.  I'm*  Lists.  Owing  either  to  tlw  bcttw 
4uality  of  the  i-aiulidak*  or  the  greater  leniency  of  the  e-xamincri, 
th«  iwrvontage  of  paaw  wm  slightly  hi^jhcr  than  of  rcwnt  jmn. 
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Rve-elevenths  of  UieB.A.'Sji'nd  a  seventh  of  the  B.Sc.'8  were  women. 
Of  the  endowed  twilegew,  Abcrj-stwyth  look  bj  f»r  the  best  place  in 
the  Arts  Vut,  the  Koyal  Holloway  C-olli<ge  siitl  Bedford  (Tollf^ge, 
l^ondon,  coiiiin<K  mooiid  and  third.  Univcnfity  Colloj^,  London, 
only  guincd  niuo  sunH.«>cH,  and  KingV  vtag  -jhtKAateiy  nowhere. 
In  tlio  B.8c.  Ha  the  iloyal  College  of  Science  wiu  tir^t  with 
Mvciit4>en  pusMi>,  xnd  wax  clotvly  followed  by  Univeritity  Tutoriiil 
Oollf^c  with  eisteen.  Uuivcntity  CuUegf^',  London,  scored  six 
pii»»c«s  nnd  KingH  CoUege,  Ihrov.  Tho  provincial  Uuirci^ty 
Cotlc-KW  generally  diii  well. 

Intrrpjt  wiit«y  in  tlic  iniiK-nding  Matripulnlion  exaininsfion — 
tho  finft  to  lie  held  nnder  tlio  new  ref^nlnttonit.  The  Qenornl  RIo- 
meotary  Science  iKipiTS  lire  (he  unknown  ([uiiiitity,  the  widi-  riingc 
of  th«  subject  offi-riiig  great  mo|)«  for  esiiininera*  i^eoi-iitriciticfl. 
Ocncml  oonfideniw  .iMrniit,  however,  to  be  felt :  a  tnution  ex[ir««ing 
dimtinfactioo  with  the  Hyltabon  oould  not  attract  n  <jiiortiin  to  the 
Iwl  meeting  of  C^tonvocation.  By  the  tim«  th«  twxt  meeting  is 
held,  the  secret  will  be  oat  and  we  may  bear  rarioDs  opinions. 

TIio  Senate  has  decided  to  dboontinne  the  Indian  and  some 
CV>toiitul  examinations.  The  Go  vermin- nt  propot«a1t«  as  to  the 
locoIiMlion  of  the  new  University  are  under  Senatorial  eon^deni^ 
ttoti,  but  it  will  probably  bu  some  time  before  any  decision  on  the 
point  is  reached.  Tlie  authorities  are  not  contented  with  the 
liettTiiii  nation  of  the  (lenerul  Medical  Council  to  reijiiire  two 
foreign  languages  froiti  candiilitU-i'  for  ItegiHtntiioii  a^i  rhii>  will  not 
i]uil«  harmoniiw  witli  tlie  new  KlntritMilHtiou  fylinbu*. 

A  former  Fellow  of  the  University  and  a  nio^t  dii<1ingnished 
graduate  has  passed  away  in  Sir  Willium  Jeniier.  The  memory 
of  auollker  distinguished  medical  Scnalor^ — Sir  Uichanl  Quain— is 
to  be  perpetuated  by  a  marble  bust,  tli<^  gill  of  his  daughters,  who 
hare  obo  presented  a  selection  from  his  valuable  library  to  the 
Dniversitv. 


DDRHAM. 

"  An  easier  B.D."  is  tho  cry  raisKti  by  a  number  of  Aria 
Gradoatea  who  feel  uoeijoal  to  facing  tlie  prcwnt  tc»t  of  knowledge 
■ad  capacity  at  pfe«ent  applied  to  eandidat4-s  for  the  first  Divinity 
d^tee.     Their  domaiid  is  that  th«  examination  should  be  divided 
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into  tira  parts  and  two  T<rars  interval  aUo««I  bc4wci'.n  th^tn.  Tfao 
aathontiM  do  do<,  bowpitT.  look  oa  the  projMMJ  with  any  fat'Otir. 
IVarhain  B.D.'s.  hy  the  wav.  im-mt  frocecd  to  D.D.,  the  Mlibirj 
rxcv^ptioii  being   tik'    Itfv,    H.   (if-   w)r>  took   this  dcgreo   liut 

[veck.  As  Dr.  Gt«  w  iilrcndy  »  I>.I>.  of  Uxford,  hi*  Action  may 
be  taken  to  altfjt  tin-  lii;;li  ■•riiiidard  of  Dariiani  IM^^nity  <ii';nT*r?. 

Codrington  l_oili.'gt',  lliirlwidth',  wiiidi  luu  been  for  »onip  time 
affiliated  to  Durham,  hio  fallen  U[>oa  ptU  limn.  The  recent 
diaaaten  in  tliv  W'vvi  \n'ii<t»  luui  Ind  liino»  f^iicTally  luiro  so 
Koioadj    diminUhrd   tltc  aQiiuuI   ri>tarn!i   froiu   the   endowment 

[«date  that  it  will  probably  be  foaod  necmvy  to  dose  the  imputa- 
tion altogetbpr.  Fnitlxir  financial  rewarora  are  not  obtainable 
locally  at  tlio  pre«ent  criflisi,  and  it  Li  felt  that  help  mmt  be  fortb- 
coming  from  lli«  mother  country  if  this  disaster  i»  tu  he  averted. 

Sir  Lindwiy  Wood  has  received  the  debtee  of  M.A.  by  ^-otc  of 
Oonvocotion,  and  been  ck-cted  a  memlici-  of  the  Senate ;  and  oor 
firrt  lady  H..^.  has  appeared.  Fellov>-#hi{0  lutve  be<'ii  awarded  to 
Hr.  E.  P.  Barkir,  BjV.  Hatfield  Hall,  for  Classics,  and  to  Sir.  A.  K 
Van  ik-r  Ileydcii,  B.A.  University  CoUepe,  for  Matheniatic*.  The 
Bev.  Duwson  Walker,  M.A.,  has  bw>n  appoinli-^  to  ilie  Theological 
Tutorship  vacant  by  the  death  of  llu!  Ht^v.  U.  A.  Wliitv,  and  the 
}inv.  W.  0.  Allen,  H.D.,  boa  been  appointed  CUhicuI  Lectaror  in 
place  of  Ur.  Walker. 


CAMBIUUGE  TKAININO    COLLEGE   J'Olt  WOMEN 
TEACH  EKti. 

The  Coancil  have  awarded  Entnuico  Sdiolarsbips  to  Mi>A  W. 
James,  B.A.,  of  Aberyrtwyih  CoUcjp- ;  Mi»  Brown  (Canibrid^ 
Dniversity  Tripos)  of  Kewultaui  College ;  and  Uies  Le  Breton, 
BJV.,  Uoyal  University.of  Ireland. 


ATMOSPHERE  AND   PEliSPECTIVE 
IN  EDUCATION. 


T  is  to  he  ^appo^rd  tlint  whiit  mottt  pooplo  i?njpi^J 
jn  pdncntion  diirfly  dciiirc  is  to  niako  thoir  n-ork 
truitftil :  and  a  tpaohfr"?  iiio«t.  [iiiiiifiil  «'X[u'rirmTj( 
oro  tliow  occasional  riiinlni.*  ot"  ilirfrii.-<l  tliat  i-omc 
wlipn  ho  tripii  to  bring  tlic  (•flioacy  of  lii*  work  to 
♦ort  nntl  mcwmrr.  We  doom  to  talcp  *U(.'li  n«  inttiitty  of  [wtiw  to 
Bciiifro  TO  little  :  and  to  «ppni!  ^o  much  of  our  ntHT^y  in  drjiwinR 
Inp  i»oI.ilis)  jchcmcs  and  tnkin;;  stock  Ic;'ii>]iiting.  n-^-iil-ifiii;;, 
tin  mi  It;;,—  teaching,  ne  it  woiihl  appear,  only  by  tlic  vnty,  with 
r«-!<nlt«  not  «tij>fiic*ory  to  onr*<'!vc)i.  Host  of  siicti  pnlilic  itttcntioii 
19  ^iven  to  ciliimtioii  i.i  directed  to  the  niai^litnerv  of  iidiTiiniiu 
tnktion  and  examination,  tiir^v  iH-iiig  iKtint^  on  which  opiniouH  aro 
"frequent  and  free";  whenii*  (he  reiil  fniitfiilness  of  teatliing 
excites  an  intere;'!  wliich  !;«,  by  (■>im|ar;.«on.  escei'dinjrly  in'-:i;;rc. 
The  conHiling  fitd  however  iii  IhiK :  tluil  nnder  any  circnni^anceo, 
in  tJio  face  of  both  evoi^vc  innchiiicry  on  the  one  liand  nnd  lack 
of  interest  In  what  n'^lly  matters  on  the  other,  the  EnjiliiJi  ti-aclicV 
generally  dops  his  best  with  the  case  in  hand  ;  and  be  ha«  even 
been  known,  when  occasion  demaiTled,  to  pnt  his  telescope  to  his 
blind  eye,  and  teach  well  in  •■pito  of  impending  let<(»  which  had 
bwjing,  or,  at  all  erenta,  no  profitable  bearing,  on  hi«  bert 
rk. 

When  we  feel  impatient  of  exccsiiTo  prcecri(>tion,  wo  must 

ErememWr  t)iattb«  public  recognition  and  orgoniioition  of  eilneation 

rrpnwent  the  new  whi<-h  the  community  hoMs  in  regard  to  the 

.tfaingi  tJiBt  vitally  concern  it«  own  pros^H-ritv-     That  i^  if  it  i» 
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d(44>nnin<^({,  hy  cmtom  or  <>nMtm«nt,  to  teach  a  partionbir  tiling  or 
rti  of  tliingis  v<*  mar  jadge  irom  tbo  tiRt  bo  proponndcit  on  what 
the  conimunity  stake*  its  tiigbrwt  w<>Ifnrp,  »ud  what,  bv  inijilic-ixioD, 
nrp  its  lughofit  hope*.  For  tbo  argnramt  is  this.  Such  nnd  *«cli 
nUainn)i>ut8,  sacli  and  tach  Kipacitics,  mentAl  and  phv^ical,  will 
ensuK  for  soeioty  life  and  prosperity ;  our  yonng  people  ^hnll 
thorpfore  be  tanght  tboso  things.  If,  therefore,  yon  n-onld  find 
oat  wliat  a  nation's  ideals  have  beon.  a«k  first  of  nil  nhitt  it  hu 
thought  fit  to  teach  to  its  yoath.  Thus,  a  oommon  cnrricnlnni 
would  be  the  ^urt- st  sign  of  a  democratic  society,  and  we  niav  judge 
liow  near  so-called  deinocralic  conntriea  are  to  fboir  ideal,  by 
AMiertiiiuing  to  wliat  extent  they  liave  denaed  a  school  course  tho 
wime  for  all.     I  do  not  say  that  fucb  a  course  i^  desirable. 

Things  are,  however,  in  fact,  Urgely  <!etern»ined  by  H»p  oltJ- 
cstabli^hed  and  still  persisting  ordination  and  snbordiiiation  of 
iwoiid  ranks.  Wliat  suits  one  rank  of  life  is  not  snppowd  (tridy 
enough,  no  doubt)  to  be  so  good  for  another.  Children  Uixvi- 
Mhool  at  different  ages ;  tbcy  are  destined  for  diflferent  oareeri. 
Many  endeavours  liare,  vo  know,  been  made  to  propound  a 
Ciirrtciiluni  for  early  youth  which  Hhall  bo  Itoth  pre|iarDlorr  for 
tulMtpient  higher  derelopinent  and  aim  comjilele  in  itxelf, 
forming  such  a  beginning  of  a  liberal  education  tt»  may  make 
impils  fit  and  willing  to  proceed  further.  The  mtml  complete 
Hclioinej  arc  those  set  forllt  by  llie  followeni  of  Herbart ;  but  so  far 
a»  they  concern  the  leaching  of  children  in  classes,  they  mostly 
Iiave  the  fatal  defect  of  making  all  loo  little  of  the  diversitiec  of 
<IiffiTi-nt  children  of  tlie  same  age,  of  necessitating  a  too  rigidly 
uniform  treatment  for  largo  numbers,  and  of  doing  some  riolenoc 
to  subject-nialter. 

Currif^'ulum,  howe^vr,  is  not  yet  ([NTbape  fortunately)  in  the 
hands  of  the  philosophers.  It  Is  still  determined,  on  the  wbok-,  by 
what  public  sentiment  n'gards  as  closely  ounc«>ruing  the  common 
life.  Now  public  prosjjcrity,  the  perfection  of  the  common  life,  is 
generally  identified  in  onr  days  with  the  multiludinoui*  production 
of  useful  things  and  their  ca-*y  intcmhange.  Hence,  in  the 
secondary  »phorr,  the  liowing  of  the  knee  to  applied  science  and 
modem  ]a»f;nage«,  tliat  iis  to  the  machinery  of  indn.-ttriftl  production 
oud  cnmineroc  ;  and  the  demand  of  the  middle  public  that  these 
subjccU  sliall  be  tho  staple  of  the  middle  odocation.    Ueuoe,  too, 
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ption  of  a  carrioalDm  for  th«  primaij  school  whtcli  diall 
focilitnte  tile  iocreOAe  und  training  of  tlioso  who  can  produce  iiiwrul 
I  tliin;^  in  large  naaibcrs  and  serve  as   the  lowest   layer  of   an 
kind  ai>t  rial  system. 

A«  (ocioty  ix  constituted,  thb  demand  is  hy  no  niean» 
JUt^thtT  iinraund,  even  in  a  pcdagojifical  seniw.  It  ia  not 
•lto/;rther  unmiind  because  good  education  impliee  the  conviction 
of  tlie  •cltolur  lliat  his  KtadJes  atrry  him  to  another  Htaj^e,  that  thoy 
do  not  etii)  iu  thomiwlrce  ;  that  they  are  applicable,  if  not  to  the 
actjniHition  of  other  knowled^^c,  vet  to  further  achicvcmenttt  in  life. 
Tiiait  we  rij^hlly  propound  to  the  child  in  the  primary  sdtool 
■rit.liiiwtical  problems  vuch  as  ho  feels  to  be  real  ticoiusv  they  are 
^]ike  thoKC  which  hi«  mothcrV  ermnd«  will  prei^eut  to  him.  Thiin, 
the  (iphen.-  of  »eeoiidarj'  teaching,  we  extend  inlercKt  to  a  r^^'moti-r 
||KHnt  hr  Mmilar  meaiut ;  for  ejuunpio,  by  showing  our  pupil  thiit 
will  be  able  to  cjH-nk  French  to  advaiifani>  when  he  is  In 
Fbusinrw,  or  to  kw  hie  cheini>lry  to  ninke  proiitable  ahal_Vf«i*  in  u 
torking  factory.  Thns.  too.  a  eUgo  forthor  on,  the  moro 
dvanocd  Mudent  und<T<tiiiid«  thiit  bin  mastery  of  a  Aeriouti  point 
history,  »r  matlicmnttc^,  or  iwtence,  or  dairies,  will  );)^'0  tiini  a 
new  ttart  for  further  advancement  in  knowUtlj^e,  whicli,  again, 
becomes  an  end  in  itself.  Krerywhere,  one  of  the  great  nchti'vo 
ments  of  u^diing  iis  to  give  the  juipil  a  lurgi-r  liilcreM  in  hi.-*  Mudy 
by  oonrincing  him  of  it.4  efBeacy  to  enalde  Iiim  to  do  aorattthing 
eUe.  The  chief  mark  of  fuilum  in  teaching,  however  apparently 
rac«:piwrut  we  may  have  lieen,  ifl  to  leave  in  the  pupil  a  sense  of 
baring  finished  wmething  for  good  and  put  it  away  for  over. 
Some  details  of  our  organi>;ition  and  metliods  tend  diroctly  to  this 
•Ule  of  mind,  and  are  theretbre  responaiblo  for  not  a  little 
ineffectualness.  And  yet,  tried  even  by  this  te»t,  it  would  seem 
liint  the  work  of  the  primary  school  it  not  so  bam-n  ns  might  be 
I  ft-anixl.  Itut  the  wlwle  ijues4ion  torna  on  the  kind  of  profit  wtiidi 
f'UiP  pnpil  is  trained  to  expect  from  his  learniug.  The  Tcniot<>r  and 
more  general  thv  profit,  the  more  truly  valuable  \»  tlie  learning ; 
it  had  rauk'  a  wider  almospJien  for  Itim  to  live  in  and  set  before 
him  a  longer  perspective. 

We  OQght  to  nltsfy  OURwIves,  in  dealing  with  the  broad  basis 
'of  national  life,  as  to  tltc  rod  prufitableneN-i  of  llie  education  given 
in  oar  primary  stnttun.     If   this  is  defective,  or  (as  it  rather 
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bcMrnu  D»  U>  nv-,)  if  tliw  is  t>ot  ami  to  its  most  proiilablp  end, 
wo  h»r«  good  roamo  for  ini«i«inw».  We  Ao  wpU  to  cvmombpr 
that  it  i»  nr>  mere  fipnro  of  ^pMvfa  to  call  "the  mauiM^''  oar 
mastprs.  Tlio  power  of  rflfccdvc  conibinaiioti,  in  p«(pIo#  lu  in 
•rroiM,  varioa  exactly  with  the  oommanii  of  tueatia  of  oonvcying 
information  and  of  mnimnnicatin}:  and  Rtoring.  Siixv  in  tho^d 
particular^  wbttlior  we  like  it  or  no),  the  grwit  roaas  of  the  pooplo 
enjoy  greater  iid%-antagr«  with  every  day  that  passes,  then  tlm 
people's  power  grows  concurrently.  What  do  we  do  to  inform 
this  power  so  that  it  may  aohiet'c  noMe  ends?  For  tbo  thingii 
that  wc  leaeli  to  those  who  command  tlic  national  destinies  .olmold 
show  what  we  tiiiuk  nio<it  vital  to  nntiomil  existenoe. 

It  should  ho  a  mntter  of  great  jalisfnolion  to  teachers  to  set 
the  gradnal  cxpnnfiion  of  tlio  piihlio  views  on  teaching,  as  thoy  ara 
represented  faithfully  in  an  expanding  cuTriculnm.  The  nation, 
that  is,  hegins  to  ha^'%  wider  and  fartlirr-reaching  views  of  what 
matters  in  education.  Aii  an  eminent  aulhortly  once  said,  a 
ploughman  drives  a  slriighter  furrow  lor  knowing  how  to  draw ; 
and  ho  dor*  sonw-lliing  mon-  beside.*.  But  in  the  first  line  of 
oliication,  that  wlikli  atf<-c-t;*  tiie  hulk  of  the  nation,  we  work 
nndcT  circumstances  which  are  loo  much  cnn^lniiictl  to  allow  as  to 
apply  oar  te»t  with  nil  exactiiew.  We  eannol  he  indifferent  to  the 
preeenro  of  social,  politicid,  and  inilit!<i.riul  oondiliona  which  are 
tho  inhcritanoo  of  many  ocnlnric«,  and  wo  cannot  ho]w  in  Hob 
generation  to  Ir^ich  all  llmt  wo  iJioald  like  to  teacti,  nor  in  the  nay 
whicii,  as  t^-atlHin",  wc  know  to  ho  the  best.  To  widen  the 
eym|>alhieH,  tho  oallook,  the  underMan ding, — tlial  is,  to  create  an 
ntmoxgihere,  and  to  f^t  tjiings  in  their  right  relatione,  that  is, 
to  gi*C  true  per^jjeetivi',  wo  innst  rlepend  le&*,  in  lliiti  region,  on 
curriculum  iJtan  on  tho  teacher's  missionary  spirit  and  perfectiou 
of  training.  It  is  far  more  iniport.ant  for  primary  teachers  to 
know  how  to  do  this  than  it  is  for  secondary  teacliers.  For  tho 
secondary  teacjier  half  of  tlio  work  is  done  hy  cnrriculnm  ;  hnt 
tho  primary  teacher  works  to  secnro  tho  result  of  a  liberalising  | 
odocauon  with  imperfect  tools  and  for  a  sadly  short  period.  Henco 
two  prikottoal  infon'mccs  of  tho  greatest  interest  to  us ;  the  first, 
that  th«  criticfl  aro  right  in  maintaining  that  tho  primary  teacher 
ia  in  greater  neod  of  training  thuu  tiio  eeeondnry  tcuchcr,  who 
mmy  bo  a  much  inferior  perton  and  yet  do  k'«it  hanu  ;  the  socoad, 
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[tittt  iho  tQiitiin^:  of  tiio  ti:iicli<T  vrho  i»  (o  work  in  tlic  \trmmry 
rgTMli  unnot  tw  too  libonil. 

The  cfFortii  to  svitcniatiM;  gruuiiiln-ork-^ladic*  in  b  scbool^lifo 
tcnnirmltn^  »l  fuarlwii  vcar»  of  Jkffy,  a*  tlif  npuslk??  ol"  IKTlnrt 
iiave  ciiJciivoiirotl  to  do,  urv  full  of  movt  ^'uluIll>lv  in»{>irftUou.  vvvii 
wli^ii  tlicr  result  in  rvrvod  snd  iuu|ip]ictil)lo  M;h<^n)OS ;  aud  it  ia 
surely  of  the  gn-ntvA  monicut  to  nil  t(,-uclicr»  of  Uic  jounff  tliat 
ther  »tion!d  uuder^tund  Itow  uiudi  in  vduculioEi  is  iiiii)lii>d  by  the 
fact  that  di»txiniiM?(<;iiaf^'4  of  rncutiil  oxiwrioncw  is  a  markod  form 
of  mental  tU-htialth,  aud  tluit  uouviTM'lr.  tbc  linest  flower  of 
intelligence  is  the  coinplctest  rational  L-onncxioii  of  ideas. 

Wc  can  do  »onietbin^  tor  coiincdcdiics^  iu  the  £n«t  slratom  of 
cdocatioii  by  at  teaat  ttsing  all  po&siblc  opjrartURities  to  flXt«Dd 
interest  to  rentoto  tbinga  and  persons  and  to  compare  tlietn  vitlt 
tliose  familiar  to  us  ;  and  this  is  at  once  more  necessary  and  ciuior 
to  English  teachers  tbao  to  others  because  of  the  worlJ-wido  8co|w 
of  English  interest  and  nctivlty.  To  EogUsb  children,  that  iis  tliv 
fai^Kuff  am  be  made  more  real  than  to  imy  others.  Wc  ought  not, 
again,  to  make  too  mncli,  in  nay  subject  of  school  work,  of  llw 
ininulor  knowledge  of  details  and  of  automatic  achieve  mo  nt*  wliiuh 
Aome  forms  ot  teaching  and  examination  elevate  to  luuiji  bi^^lier 
importance  than  they  deserve.  Tlt^  connexions  in  knowledge  and 
the  eetoblishmcot  of  gencndisations  iu  early  eduwitionul  ix-onomy 
must  needs  bo  nuule  with  the  fewest  fuels  logically  neocisary.  The 
Btminp  up  of  details  aud  the  power  of  automatii;  ninuipalation  are 
necessary,  but  only  iu  tlieiKKond  (IfgriM'.  Indeed,  iu  both  primary 
and  scvoudary  »t>gei*  of  teitchiug  we  ate  inclined  to  attach  exces*iv« 
imfkirtiincc  to  the  letter-perlect  mastery  of  the  small  thing*  which 
are  the  flemeuis— the  nnmber  of  sums  right,  tlic  number  of  dates 
known,  the  number  of  towns  whose  [Kiaitlou  is  rcmeuibi-red,  the 
nnubcr  of  obnooa  things  tlut  can  be  said  of  a  word  as  a  part  of 
upecch,  the  number  of  words  spelt  right,  and  so  forth.  This  is  tra© 
menial  dissipation.  It  is  mure  fruitful,  intellectually,  to  know 
what  an  arithnictJcid  process  implies,  what  is  the  causid  connvxion 
between  cx-cnts.  why  towns  ^llould  be  where  they  are,  aud  bow  to 
put  words  auJ  tH.-ntt.'iK-eH  lo^i'iher  to  make  cuncitteuaii,-))  M>nse. 
Moreover,  to  every  one  of  these  larger  proeessi.'ss  i"  its  own  place 
and  degrep,  the  »cholar  can  bo  profitably  brought  earlier  in  bin 
career  than  i>  commonly  suppoecd,  uud  thut  with  positive  udvtuitage 
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to  liis  8tiidio!<  of  (iptuU.  It  is  not,  imlot^d,  to  be  utippowd  &ai  k 
yoimg  pupil  gau  be  got  to  jierfonn  the  larger  prooetiseei  by 
iuduction  ;  what  is  called  "inductive"  metbod  in  nehooU,  is  oft«n 
iridtyd,  not  true  induction,  and  the  logical  procedure  implied  in 
true  induction  ought  not  to  be  esi»ectod  as  I'requentljr  as  it  is,  for  it 
is  not  rurcly,  «»  i>nicti»>d,  mere  waste  of  time. 

On  tlio  other  hand,  wo  incline  in  all  grades  to  prolong  the  early 
Ktag<w  of  touching  to  an  undue  extent.  The  fact  is  that  amongst 
Iho  podngogic  pedantries  to  which  we  are  subject  there  is  none 
more  vicious  tbsin  the  application  made  of  the  apophthegm  Aofwrn 
mialfatit  per  laltum.  That  itself  is  not  true  ;  for  Natiiro  some- 
times iux.'otn]>lisbct>  by  un  earthtjuuke  what  u  otherwise  cfiocted  by 
ii  f.lioiifand  centuries  of  denudation.  In  teaching,  the  nu5u>o  of 
the  ^lutary  miisim  here  implied  bus  leil  to  un  cscoxsivv  working- 
ont  of  tlie  various  subjects  of  study  into  detuils,  nud  insisteuc/;  on 
tlie  niu:^ery  of  those  detuils  without  regiird  to  tlio  time-Mtving 
illumiiiutioii  to  be  gut  from  oilier  subjects  occupying  a  i^tag^i  ubovo 
in  the  hierarcliy  of  studies.  We  go  on  tcatrlijng  nrithinetic  when 
wu  ^ouhl  bi-  bciicliiug  algebra  u.ud  geometry  ;  we  |iitiufiilly  work 
lliruugh  English  history  again  and  again  when  wo  Hbonid  be 
leaching  the  history  of  Europe  ;  we  sjK'iid  a  year  in  teaching  the 
{lolilical  goograpliy  of  a  small  part  of  the  eurth's  surface  withoat 
reference  to  its  physiograjibifol  basis.  Lord  Kelvin  has  said 
f^  catli^ra  that  he  docs  not  see  any  rcusuii  wliy  tlie  difliTeiitiul 
caitcutnii  should  not  lie  taught  immedJiitely  atU'r  tlie  uiulti))licution 
luble  ;  and  tlie  heudmastt^r  of  Clifton  tells  us  bow  he  once  devoted 
two  honn*  a  week  to  teaching  geoni^tr)'  lo  I'onie  backward  boya  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  with  no  ttu^e  for  niatbcrnuticn,  who,  by  the  end 
of  a  term  "were  able  i]uiti>  int^'IIigently  to  tnu-v  u.  parahtda  from 
its  equation,  although  they  hail  never  heard  tlie  name  of  conic 
sectioiLt ;  anil  they  bad  learned  many  other  things  by  the  way." 
Tea  ;  many  other  things  by  the  way  ;  their  intellectual  atmosphere 
had  been  improved. 

1  should  <{uotc  neither  Lonl  KehHii  nor  Mr.  Glazebroolc  if  they 
were  not  teachers  ;  for  teacbprs  alone  know  tlie  width  and  depth, 
or  the  nurrownrss  and  slollownefi^,  of  a  pupil's  imderiitjinding. 
^Hioso  who  have  not  taught  are  more  misled  by  false  auidogies  and 
arc  more  apt  to  reason  a  priori. 

It  is  a  serious  mutter  to  stATvo  tbo  mind  in  any  one  particular  ; 
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mnd  the  miiicfaier  is  greater  in  proporlioii  to  (Jie  ^rnitcr  j^onontlit; 
of  the  subject  thua  miiiUitiM)  or  iK^kfU-d.  Tlirrc  «hoiilil,  for 
instance,  be  no  ijuestton  uow-ii<4liiy.«  aa  tp  (li«  8U)irvini;  iiiiiH>rtanco 
of  a  right  taste  in  loUcr?.  Bv  llii»  is  meant  not  a  kiiowled;:p  of 
"  literarj-  bbtory " ;  a  right  taste  implies  a  grwat  JeiU  niorw  thiin 
the  aotinUdtioR  of  any  amount  of  knovrlcdgo  about  books.  At  ttn 
beet,  a  fninilinnt}'  with  books  at  Gr^Uand  is  an  iutiuatc  and 
wnnpatht^tic  knowledge  of  life  as  seen  by  great  men.  To  read  a 
great  book  with  oodcrstanding  ia  to  sltare,  in  a  degree  proportionate 
to  our  power  of  sympatlictic  imagination,  the  point  of  *iew  of  the 
writer.  I-et  oor  [inpib,  then,  read  as  many  great  books  as  they 
can  ;  to  know  what  t«  in  tliem  rather  than  an  infinity  of  thingH 
about  them.  A  getier.-i1  knowledge  of  the  actual  contents  of  books 
u  different  from  and  fur  better  than  u  knowledge  of  other 
people's  eluddations,  howeror  exact. 

In  every  branch  of  study,  and  in  every  rtage,  the  Kline  prineiplt! 
IioMk  good.  If  wo  are  studying  a  !K.-iriiee,  it  is  the  great  book,  not 
llie  text-ljook,  tluit  is  mo«t  important  in  cdacation.  In  biology.  It 
is  from  Ifook-t  like  llie  Ori-jin  of  Sffat-Ji  that  the  sludcnt  derivcst 
the  mo»t  real  In'lp  and  tlie  trun^t  inspiration  ;  in  inntheinatkit, 
Newton's  Pnneipia  and  lh«  like  are  the  great  stiniiilatoni ;  in 
history,  tlie  student  is  rightly  sent  to  Tlmcydides,  or  Moimn.*e«, 
or  (iiblion,  or  Freeman  ;  in  ednontioii,  nothing  van  l.-tko  tho  ptaon 
of  the  tftudy  of  soch  writers  as  Plato,  or  IxN.'^ke,  or  Rousseau,  or 
Froebcl,  or  HerbarL  The  profit  of  snoh  reading  lies  not  merely  in 
the  iubji-ctmiatter  ;  that  may  be  disputable — i)  muM  be  (iispntable. 
The  theorising  may  ho  philosophically  unsound,  tlio  practical 
niaxiin»  may  lead  US  to  absurditie<i,  just  ad  in  pure  literature  wo 
may  hi-artily  ilisscDt  from  the  murals  of  a  great  essayist,  poet,  or 
druiiiati^t.  But  the  metltod  of  working  by  beginning  at  the 
beginning,  tlio  niarslialUng  of  great  argnmetitK,  tho  prcgiuint 
re flctl ions,— these,  if  onr  intellectual  life  is  liveil  among«4  them, 
^^^an>  tlio  things  from  which  we  draw  the  ^uff  for  our  tn-st  work,  are 
^^^^he  atmoe^here,  are  tlio  cultivatom  of  jH'rocption,  are  the  natural 
^^^^encmies  of  intelloctua]  tomnionplace,  vulgarity,  pedantry, 
^^      obacnnintjsm. 

^H  What  a  rc^-olution,  for  instauci\  is  implied  in  Froebol's  greot 

^^       diaooTCTT,  tliat.  to  use  his  own  won^,  "  I'luy  is  the  hi;;hisl  point 
I  of  Iniioun  development  in  the  stagu  ol'  childhood."     It  is  llie  fount 
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unci  origin  of  much  (not  idl)  of  nliat  we  admire  and  prctwribe  ia 

btbo  bc*t  tcflchin;;  of  young  children.  But  wliiit  [i  diiU  and  mec-Iianical 

^maxint   thin  may   hcfoini'     it  liiu^    Ikh'ii  wi-ll    dcnouitcc-d   in   the 

"  InslnKlions  to  Insix-ctor?  of  Eleuientiiry  8c]iool»"  niid  in  n  »jH>ciiil 

circwiiir  oil  Vnriwl  Ui'cupations,— if  it  it  »ujijio»i.-(l  to  im-uii  the  use 

Dfii  |iiirticulur  kitni  of  toy,  uiid  rom|i^  !uid  ^uiig^.     The  fiut  ii^.  it 

uuiiiol  W  |ir(»)H'rly  iiii(Ii.T-'>loud   without  n-uiliii^  il.'>  cuiiU-xt  in  tJiO 

book  in  whiuh  it  is  nrrived  iit,  {)rO[N>iiitdi>d,  and  illu>truU-d,  in  i|jt 

own  (jUalnt,  M^ntinn-tihtl,  :iiid  xciiii-iioclii:  setting.     And  ihon  a<« 

tlie  "  liigh  aiTiouHiii'.-w  and   dei-ji  nicaiiing  "  which  Froolii'l  uUiins 

for  \Aay  avi  fortli  in  an  Rn^^linh  way  by  our  own  gjvat  vrrit^tr, 

Itohert  LouLi   St<>vcn.*on,  in  his  Viiijliiiiiit  Puer'wyiie,  where  ho 

I  »u|t|)lie«  lu  witli  a  i-oiinnon  infiisuro  for  Uie  litUo  child's  ^iiuic  of 

inake-hclieve  und  for  Siiakespoaro's  A'ini/  Lmr. 

We  uitiet  therefore  take  our  strong  stand  on  the  great  hooks; 
on  literature,  us  the  most  general  of  studies  ;  on  tlie  great  inaatci^ 
|)ico(-s  ill  nil  studios,  ns  indispenanblc  to  the  profitable  u»o  of  the 
ti-xl-hook.  In  the  study  of  edueation.  iiurtinilarly,  the  whool- 
iniinagcinent  huok  or  the  book  on  p»ycholog\'  is  ii  positive  dungi-r 
unle»A  a  <daspic  is  ri'nd  cilso  us  un  antidoti;  to  [leiluiitry  ;  und  all 
the  K'lter  if  it  is  not  re4id  for  cxmntnution.  If  narrower  studies 
arc  lo  hi-  fruitful,  the  iittnospheru  must  he  brood  und  wholesome ; 
their  roo(j>  iu  tho  ground,  tlieir  branches  and  louves  in  the  sun  und 
air.  The  ImwI  of  text-books,  from  ila  M-ry  nature,  ujust  prew-nt 
sumamri4-H  unil  eonelusioiui  ruther  thiiii  »hovr  by  wh;it  unre»lrictod 
proeesi)i>!<>,  iuilejii-ndi-nt  of  the  jscdantrieii  of  esfublislieil  opinions 
jifind  paychologicii,  tlio  gri^al  thinkers  uttiick  pen^nniul  problvms 
afresh.  Every  really  gn-nt  book  on  ti'u^hing  i»,  in  it.4  time  nnd 
pli»ce,  Dii  instrument  of  ilix integration,  an  object  of  ridicule  to 
tliosu  who  do  not  read  it  or  read  it  withont  sympatliy,  but  a  bri-ezo 
of  fine  air  to  tliose  who  like  their  lungs  to  bo  filled.  The 
|«Tp<'tiial  plague  of  education  is  the  tendency  to  become  dry  and 
fonmil,  tile  rule-of-thumb  man  being  the  greatest  formalist  of  idl ; 
ami  (he  ])raetieal  teacher  is  oliserving  only  a  projwr  precaution  m 
refreshing  himwdf  frispieiilly  at  head-walers, 

I'pr»]>ectiv«  in  educji^on  i»  n  simpler  thing  than  utjiiospherc. 
In  geiiemi,  it  implies  a  just  view  of  evi-nt:*  and  persons  or  things, 
in  time.  In  tlie  school,  it  ia  beHt-<-9tal>lislici|  by  a  rutional  Aeries  in 
lii^loriiMeachiDg,  with  its  com])lenient  of  geography.  Ad  exclusive 
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etady  of  native  hiBtory,  which  in  onr  case  begins  with  tbo  Saxon 
settlemeats  and  ends  Qsaallj  with  1815,  maj  bo  complete  in  its 
detail  and  narrowness,  and  imply  an  infinite  knowledge  of  domestic 
events  and  of  constitutional  progress.  But  if  at  the  end  of  onr 
school  edncaUon  we  sec  nothing  lit  up  in  the  dark  backward  of 
time  bat  our  own  country,  we  understand  very  littlo  abont  it. 
For  the  history  of  a  nation  is  as  little  independent  of  the  post  of 
ita  neighbours  and  of  common  ancestors  as  a  man's  hiatory  in  of 
his  father  and  mother  and  bis  sisters  and  brothers. 

P.  A.  Barnett. 
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UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  GIRLS. 


X  FcLniarjr,  1898,  an  int-itstion  was  israed  bj  Uio 
AiwociatioQ  for  the  Education  of  Women  in  Oxford 
to  tlio  hcailini  stresses  of  endowed  and  proprictarjr 
scboolj  and  u  few  olhi'fs,  asking  them  to  attend  a 
Confercuoc  to  bo  held  on  October  "th, 

The  object  of  the  Conferenw  wiis  to  bring  tho  hcudmistreitsoB 
of  girls'  schools  and  the  University  tt-achcra  of  women  stndonta 
into  closer  connoction  with  oticb  otlier,  uud  to  discui^s  questions 
affecting  tlio  rclahons  between  thcfie  schools  ai]d  the  University. 
Tito  mooting  was  nttcndctl  bj-  more  than  120  heJidniislrosso!!, 

The  Master  of  Balliol  took  tb<:^  clwir,  iitid  Mr.  Arthur  iSidgwick 
read  an  interesting  pafter  —  other  [tuiiers  followed,  and  an  auiiniitcd 
debute  wiis  curried  on  throughout  the  morning  uitd  unernooii. 

Tho  iimnc'di.-ite  subjt^t  iieceiwirily  led  to  questions  of  Khod 
cxaminntiuru  ;  although  their  uitufulnewi  wa.4  goii«niIly  admiltod, 
there  was  much  crilici»iii  of  csii>ting  exam i nations,  and  ono  hidy 
dooonnced  IIh-ui  in  no  meaAnrcd  term.'*. 

1a  U,  I  iHi|>i>oso,  incvit;tble  lliitt  in  all  dclmtc?  then.'  shouhi  bo 
more  destructive  cril.ivii-ni  timn  coiistnietivi-  thought,  for  it  ie  caay 
U>  criticiso  and  [luU  doun,  dlHicult  to Nubntiiut^  for  tliat  which extiita 
BOmetliiiiK  belter — »lill,  crilidun:)  ijiouhl  be  unceasing,  dcstrnctioii 
is  Doocti^ar)'  to  life — diwuHsioii  conipoU  one  to  formulate  one's 
thouglitti  more  ch-urly,  to  re^tatt*  them  more  distinctly,  and  to  give 
tliem  shajM'  in  word  and  doed.  It  is  the  fasliion  now  to  denounce 
exuniination.s  uhlUt  cotitiiiiiing  and  mnlliph'ing  them,  and  to  call 
tliem  a  nc«i.-^s&ary  evil.     I  «hall  perhaps  bo  called  a  devil's  advocate 
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If  I  ilrfcnH  tlicm.  Cut  suroly  Homo  fonii  of  examination  is  abso- 
lutcly  ncccsNiry  for  Ui«  sake  boUi  of  the  iniiividiuil  am)  forthoNiko 
of  Ul^  (.■oiiitnunitT.  1  propose  thou  to  say  a  few  words  on  this 
miH*!!  M-xcd  question.  Tlie  saliject  would  famish  matter  not  for 
an  artido  but  for  a  book,  as  Mr.  Ijatluun  lias  ehown  us-  but  I  will 
end(«ivour  to  touch  briefly  on  the  i^oinls  of  tJio  grraitest  im|iorl«n«) 
incDnnLi-tion  wiib  oxaminattoosof  girbnndwoiDvn  ;  I  hIuQI  discnifs 
tlw  vuluf  of  cxnniination«  only  from  nn  educational  point  of  view. 

Exnniiiiiilion  may  bo  defined  a»  tbo  diiK-ovfr^'  of  tlic  coiilf-iit 
of  the  leariHT'"  uiind.  Krery  n-]H4ition,  ovory  writU'O  I'xcreimj 
ia  a  fonii  of  onamiimtioii,  u  |nilting  into  definite  vliiijw  by 
word  »r  lui  wlwt  liiun  Ikvd  tHu;;lil.  Tw(nii<ydly,  liowovcr,  wo 
(p-nornlly  tiniil  tlic  word  to  a  womt'wliiit  JpriKtliciied  iiKiui^itiun  at 
inlorviibi  moro  or  ti-K>  |ir<)1(m<;iN),  nod  in  tliii*  itcnsi*  I  simll  (im>  itj 
now.  It  is  too,  UHiially  apjilitil  oidy  u>  tlic  aii.tw(>rin];>  of  ijuc^lions 
in  the  papilV  own  words,  though  I  \iiivf  hoard  of  a  twirl's  school 
in  which  thi-  annniil  examination  (-un>ii>t<^i  of  tho  rf  [wtition  of  long 
pieces  of  poetry  or  prose  which  liad  been  got  op  by  rote  during  the 
year. 

^ip  objec*  of  an  I'xainination  may  \tc  educational  or  jndic-ial. 
A  teacher  desires  to  aiK^ertaiu  whcLlMT  a  pupil  ktiow.-s  under^tanda, 
can  exprras  tlie  tliou^ihta  e<Huiunnicate<i.  The  otiject  of  many 
public  exaininatioRii  is  jniticial ;  to  assif^n  to  Uie  examinee  his  rank 
in  an  intellectual  hierarchy  for  purposes  of  patronage.  To  mako 
cxaniination  »ul»en-ient  to  edncation  should  be  the  main  objet.-t 
of  a  Mcbool  or  a  University.  At  the  sanio  time,  to  assign  tho 
propTT  rauk  to  tlte  iudt\'idual  or  the  m-IiooI  i^  sometime*  neoctwiry 
anil  often  desirable,  but  cxaminattuus  which  have  this  end  in 
view  may  be  n  great  hindmnu-  to  the  true  work  of  education. 

From  the  tcjudiiTV  jKiint  of  view  the  only  ipietition  is,  How  far 
Cnn  exaniinution;!  Ih'I[i  in  tho  work  of  ri-id  eilucatioii  ?  1  am  sure 
they  arc  ruluubl<>,  and  uiay  be  made  Hill  mora  valuable, 
when  tJio*e  wliu  are  res|ioiisible  under.iLind  better  tlie  ])rinciple7i 
which  nuderlie  iIm*  ail,  the  sciemv,  the  philosophy  of  education, 
and  fei*l  more  tlieir  re^jtonsiibility  aa  directing  t)ie  education  of 
lii«  country. 

EuiininuLioti  i»  of  use  to  tho  individual  student  in  tcnching  him 
die  im{>ortanco  of  accuracy,  presoncc  of  mind,  order.  It  compels 
him  to  take  (r«tn  time  to  timo  a  comprebctisivu  view  of  a  subjoct. 
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which  he  luia  [lurhiipn  ))Con  studying  n  lonf;  tinio  in  detail.  It 
h4>l|>5  him  ta  iiic-ii^iiro  lii^  jiowori*  ^-and  may  he  a  i-aliuiblo  moona 
of  moral  training,  if  lio  mii,  £){iit«!  ol'  ti>niptncion»,  desire  to  dcserra 
rutlivr  than  to  nttnin  ?uoros^,  and  if  lie  will  recognise  that  failure 
is  somellinfA  betUr  Ihan  uttaiMiticnt  of  the  imnindiato  end.  To 
Kuia  &  schokriUiip,  when  one  has  not  ability  to  profit  by  it,  to  win 
11  |io«ition  of  nuthoritj  f<H-  wlucli  oae  is  not  fit,  is  «  caluimity  for 
otii'iuL'lf  nnd  utlicrif. 

Soinv  of  tlii^  objcctione  urged  are  as  follows  :  Exnminittioos— 
at  K-:i«t  written  ones  tend  to  cucourugo  memorising  riilht.T  tliun 
tliinkiti;^  ;  pupiU  try  to  cutch  Up  tho  teaclifr'n  word*,  to  ri-prtf- 
diji\'  ttioni.  Sonic  nxc  cribs,  ovvo  Ivitrn  tticin  by  rot«.  iiistvwl 
of  wri'Htiinn  witli  difticnllic!!  -  tlii-y  Rvt  by  heart  mathcniiitical 
fonnuW  which  thiy  do  nol  iindcratnnd,  and  U-urn  lo  think  liglitly 
of  diidionegty  and  )>huins.  Tbo  cugor  di>^rc  for  snoccM  amy 
lead  to  e3[cc6a  in  work,  and  injnru  iwrniuiioiitly  llie  physical  and 
mental  ooostitution, 

fihall  we  tJien  abolish  examinations?  No — these  evils  are  only 
uccidental,  and  exnniinution  is  a  iioo-asary  [Kirt  of  education — 
imtking  tJic  child  ubMTvunt,  uwiirat^,  nolf-coiit  rollcil ;  the  memory 
is  in  tho  early  itagOH  of  iMlucutiou  specially  important,  and 
tliose  who  have  not  a  itnfficicnt  storo  of  knowledge  in  after 
life  ar«  apt  to  generallM  on  insufficionl  ilalu.  The  learner 
has  lo  tliink  tlii!  tliaiij{lit:i  of  oUicrs  afler  tliem,  before  he  can 
be  original. 

1  think  the  exinting  University  examinations  are  on  right 
lines,  though  they  arc  not  in  all  respects  what  we  dceirc,  but 
reforms  arc  being  constantly  made. 

The  loeal  examinations  did  in  eomo  coses  when  first  intro- 
daccd  act  disjidi-antiigfously,  specially,  in  English  littTalure. 
Tho  system  of  chts«ii.nl  study,  wlucb  had  often  inado  a  great 
poem  n  mere  menus  of  teaching  grammar,  was  trari?ferrt^'d  tO 
Kii<;ll5h  literuture.  Thu»  the  ilureudou  Fre^  Kdilioiis  of 
StiakiM]ii>arc  w(-ro  i»»ued,  and  (jtK'9>t)oua  werv  u»kc<)  which  t«mpted 
teachers  (o  fix  their  eye*  on  the  di-1atls  of  the  form  rather  tlian  tlw 
substance,  to  gel  up  wortlil>is»  knowledge  instead  of  awakening 
the  poetic  iiuaginaiion  and  fixing  tho  att«atJon  on  tlie  spiritual 
moimiug  of  tho  drama  as  a  whole. 

^(so  thv  choice  of  books  waa  nnsatisfactor}',  e^.  boys  and  girls 
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WMfr  roquirt'd  }var  n(W  yt-ar  to  fill  Uifir  memory  with  tho 
MDiMTficial  phtlo.*ophy  of  Bolingbrokc  a.*  iiilerproU-il  liv  I'oiw  in  the 
Ktsixy  on  ^fan.  Still  thn  But>j«r|,H  nml  llw-  book>  wore  sonto  of 
tliom  rxcrlioiit.  1  may  mention  even  then  Kiti-hin's  F<jfry 
Qutvnr;  nnd  Wright's  haw  hiyn  anccwilotl  by  Warwkik  8hiik(^ 
(ipran-H  iinil  hooks  sach  as  thow  of  Dowdcn,  and  Boas,  and  otlwn 
which  liH[>  thf  yonng  to  fwl  thp  tOBpiration  of  groat  thinkorR. 
Ui-I'orm  hits  protpcdcd constantly.  And  thoae  who mt  the  wirly  papers 
had  porlmps  only  recently  k-fi  suhool,  and  th4>y  did  not  seo  that 
thoii;^h  JK-holar.ihip  and  th<'  rtndy  of  tlii>  mkw4  mcnnini;  of  words  \a 
vataahlr>,  it  is  so  only  a.*  it  ininiNtrr*  lo  tho  umlcTstnndinK  of  tho 
poem  itself  ;  that  to  kwp  the  clii!<I  nt  tli*  lower  Miif^  of  objcctivo 
tonohinj;  whon  tw  h  ready  for  iJso  hifrluT  or  suh/potivc  is  to  arrest 
ki«  development.  It  lias  been  thi>  Kinie  wiih  otiier  siibjects.  Tlifl 
ataneb  following  of  Riiolid,  and  the  learninj;  ]>ropo«iitions  by  heart, 
if  not  utterly  alwlinhed  is  alnift^t  a  thin;;  of  the  [>ast.  The  work 
of  tho  Society  for  tho  Im]>rovement  of  Geometrical  Tesicliing 
tniH  told,  and  new  methods  liave  been  introdneed  into  tfao 
old  Imoks, 

Unco  the  amount  of  scripture  to  bo  ;!ot  up  for  examination  was 
M  much  thnt  wo  felt  it  would  hav«  tnken  up  all  tho  time 
niwlci  for  teachinj^  rclijpoii,  and  docltncd  tJif  subject  altogether. 
ITiat  is  altered  now. 

History  is  much  Iwttcr,  though  still  changes  aro  called  for. 
There  wad  once  almost  no  cormliition  of  Hidijw*.*  in  hirtory  and 
lilpnture.  Tlurc  \«  still  too  great  uisularity  in  the  treatment  of 
both  Iheso  subjerts — we  want  more  historical  bsickgronnd,  and 
snn'ly  a  goixl  translation  of  world-famous  books  bn.«  more  edn- 
calionid  mliie  than  (he  prolonged  study  of  sct-ond  or  third  nite 
En^ii-HJi  writt^rs. 

Sden<»  tejidiing  has  gained  immensely,  as  is  uuiv(T<ally 
acknowledged. 

The  opening  of  these  local  examinations  also  prepared  the  way 
for  tho  great  University  Estensioii  morement,  too  much  !<tighted 
by  acbolars  whieh  has  done  so  much  to  lift  up  the  int^'llcctual 
idnl»  of  all  classes,  and  which  is  e\Tr  by  fresh  devolopmonts 
adapting  itself  to  tho  lii;i)u-r  ilemands  of  stiKlenf-*. 

T1m>  .lunior  and  Si>nior  I,ocal  Exnmi  nut  ions  prepoVed  tho  way 
for  tlw  United  Board  Examinations  and  Uw  Cambridge  Higher 
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T»cal,  nntl  thin  fomiH  nn  admirablo  i>n<|HiruUoii  for  tbo  more 
laboriooa  and  indcpenilpnt  study  nt  tho  UniTMwity.  GirU  now 
Btny  longer  at  Bchool,  nnd  wlioii  tJicy  do  Itiivo,  the  rcgulatioiiB 
give  them  puidanco  and  help  in  continuhiK  their  studies,  if  IIk'J 
are  not  able  to  have  tho  bc]ie6t  of  tho  lectiiro*  and  t«icbinK  ut  m 
Uniromty.  Thew  nro  thinKc  which  I  tliink  need  modification, 
f-j.  tho  rtuily  of  AnJ;h^-8.^xon,  )')'|M'oiiiUy  of  tl»e  (itnns  of  middle 
Englifh,  Fccni*  lu  huvc  but  little  eiltivitlioiial  toIuc  ;  but  may  we 
QOt  hope  for  still  further  reformation  when  exnminer«  and  loschcrs 
confer  inort^  oHen  to^fother? 

Thfi  UnivorBity  of  London,  tho  first  to  open  it*  dc^twcB  to 
women,  liaf  l>een  less  responsive,  hut  (iraJually  chnnp'*  liave  been 
introduced ;  fonneily  one  coiiiil  nuitriculat4>  without  tho  >lit{hte>it 
tinctaro  of  literary  culture  ;  world  lopo^jraphy  i*  now  abolished,  a 
choim  of  snbjcct«  is  allowed,  and  tho  hif;faer  oxaniinatioiu  greatly 
modified. 

Here  I  mnst  raise  the  que«>tion  injjigeKtcd  by  my  title  —should  tho 
examination  be  identical  for  f^rls  and  boyK^for  men  and  women? 
The  answer  to  this  de|>eniU  in  part  on  the  currieutuni— whi'lher  and 
bow  fur  thrw  should  be  identical  1  have  di»cusw'd  oli*ewhere." 
If  there  i»  xufBcJent  elasticity  in  the  regulation*,  one  exitmiitation 
can  be  arranged  so  lU  to  suit  tlio^e  who  have  followed  tiitferent 
courx-y  of  »ludy.  It  wti£  on  the  whole  a  great  advanlagv  tlint  the 
local  cuaminatioiui,  which  were  the  tintt  Univemity  le^it  lo  which 
pirls  wen>  ndmitti'd.  were  adiijited  lo  boys'  K-hooli".  fur  though  there 
was  much  lltal  ms-iU-d  rrfumiiiliou,  auil  though  thi*  hiiehing  waa 
unintelligent  in  some  of  the  Invt,  yot  t>oy»'  whouU  luid  never  beott 
out  of  lonch  with  the  Uuivcrf>itic«',  and  nt  Iou7>t  iKX'nrai-v  in  rlaf«ics 
and  matJteinniira  wa«  )i).->!su-d  un. 

Tho  iinmedia(i>  eiTeot  of  the^e  cxaini)iatiun:>  when  first  intro- 
dnoed  was  to  reveal  seriou.*  defecljt  nnd  to  inlrtiduet'  reform — thirty- 
foor  out  of  forty  girls  were  n'je<;ti'd  In  nHthmetii-.  It  waa  then 
mid  that  gtrU  had  uo  malhenialjcal  pow4>r  ;  it  was,  however,  Foon 
foand  that  they  wnoted  only  good  liiiehing.  Miss  Buhi  has  ofU-u 
rpoken  lo  me  with  gratitude  of  those  early  failures  amongrt  her 
pupils,  and  tho  >'ortli  London  School  for  Girla  baa  now  been  for 
many  years  KjKx-ially  diHtinguislied  for  excellent  mathematic*— a» 
it  could  hanily  fall  to  W  under  Mrs.  Br^-ant.      I  should  couvitler  it 
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n  calamity  if  thori*  w^tp  wliottl  <-xainiiuilion9  specially  ndnpiiNl  for 
prb — and  I  entirely  ■gnr  witli  the  ovprwbelminiE  majority  of  ti<<aH- 
miiitrMoeii  who  voted  n^:iin)>r  it  Womiin'n  Uiinfmty  praiitin^r  'I<^ 
gTfwi  on  different  conditions  Tliy  Oxford  nn<l  C'ombridj;c  cxain- 
{nationH  do  not  an  conift  otlier«, — mioli  m  tin"  originid  matriculation 
of  tlw  Iiondon  TTniwrsity,— fon-e  om*  to  fix  Ui*-  eitrriculum  nt  tlw 
dictation  of  oxaminors,  th<>y  allow  u  very  lar^o  liberty  to  tlto 
teacher.  In  ovtry  boyn*  sdiool  thero  are  itoinn  who  Imvv  thv 
vocation  of  the  scholar,  and  for  thera  a  wvero  drill  in  cIhhnh.'*. 
nuUhcuiatioi,  or  wienoo  in  gooil,  whilst  for  the  majority  a  wider 
dunce  of  snbjocta  is  |>crluip9  best ;  tliere  are  but  few  girls  ont  of  u 
Urge  Kchool  for  whom  extreme  npocislixation  is  tWimble  ;  but  those 
can  avail  tltonuclvos  of  t]ie  pafXTH  fet  for  scholnrs,  whilst  the 
majority  can  receive  tliat  general  caltnre,  wliieh  appear*  bo  me  more 
saitable  for  most  women  ;  a  varied  carriculam  t^  O'U  to  develojio 
wilier  Mym)athie!(,  the  innny  sided  interestji,  which  enable  a 

ion  to  carry  on  IIh-  multiliiriotis  occapHtion)>  of  the  ordinary 
home-life,  prquire  her  to  take  her  pittcu  in  eulfrnrod  society,  and 
den'lopc  the  ae!>thotic  tnstro,  whose  chief  function  {»  to  rehto 
tlioi);:ht  to  fwling. 

I'lie  limits  of  sjiace  ftwhid  me  to  enter  upon  titu  wider  nx|iect« 
of  the  e\niniiialion  question.  For  >wt»e  of  the»e  I  may  refer 
to  the  R(ie<»inJ  ItcjwrK  Vol.  ii.,  jii^l  isMied  by  tlio  Kihiutlion 
Deportment.  1  ho)K^  1  hare  «atil  enoiif^h  to  chow  flint  tlie 
examinalioiH  of  which  ;:iTl.i  can  nuw  ntiiil  lIiemselvcH  are  of 
mach  value,  and  that  we  may  look  forward  with  1io|h<  t<i  a  t.iiiio 
when  tlw  one  objoci  of  iwltool  exaniinalionii  will  be  jM'dagDjjical — 
into  sm-li  esaniinniions  tfiva-nx^  and  mmo  form  of  ins|)e(;tion  will 
enter  more  largily.  We  m^ed  serious  siiidy  to  Dse  examiuauon 
rightJy  as  an  educational  adjunct— flato  has  shown  its  extreme 
ralno  in  the  hands  of  the  Urcat  Teacher  of  Gn-cee.  S|^ieci»lly 
most  examination  ho  ailaptcd  to  the  »tjitc  of  meuUil  devilopiiieiit 
nt  different  ages,  nnd  no  more  mwHt  be  diiuande<l  than  can  rea- 
somibly  Ik*  expivled  considorin;;  the  time  and  opjKirtnnities  of  tlio 
[)U[iils.  A  high  valoo  mu»t  be  *"t  on  rij^lit  mothoda,  and  examiners 
mui>i  bo  AevcTC  on  tJie  O-^o  of  words  which  have  no  moaning  for 

[ien>on  tmin;^  them  in  all  fornix  of  cant — of  repeating  phraaee 
real  to  Uio  writer,  but  which  he  eonoeives  it  proper  to  say. 
Ofteo  have  I  au*kcd, "  Why  did  you  write  that  ? "  and  been  uosweicd, 
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"  I  Lhoii);))t  you  raid  »o."  I  ran  ht-re  only  toudi  npon  tho 
nnviMity  For  Mmc  QU^MatJon  not  only  of  nttninimmt*,  bnt  also  of 
ComiicU'nt  (<'«*;liin(;  jiowcr  from  all  wlio  nnili-rfakc  ftii*  important 
work  for  tlio  comin unity.  1  (.'oiild  (ill  many  liiijl«  with  storica  of 
tho  (liffieiilUc8  <'ii('Oiiiit<TcJ  I>y  those  wlio  tmii  to  t-nKAge  tjeachora 
in  |>r('-i''\nniirinlioii  <liiv». 

Tlio  r|ni<st.ion  of  oxnmTntilionit  has  bwn  too  nuicli  lookfd  at  from 
tho  jndicial  point  of  vi«w.  Wo  want  thi'm  rt^nrdod  from  tho 
pO(lagojj;ii;al— tlifl  nnmlicr  of  ox  nin  inn  lions  rfHhiwd — some  of  tho 
junior  exsiminations  removed  ont  of  the  hnnd»  of  tlio  nnivpfflity 
authorities  und  oommitti'tl  to  thoiw  who  httvo  Wn  k«ch<>r» ; 
ami  (h<>r(>  ^honhl  l>onn  pffort  to  ooniliinp  with  writt<>n  examinations 
riva  ror^  and  insp<>ction  of  work  dono,  so  thnt  pxaminors  may  be 
able  to  criticise  dofretive  im^thodfl,  to  help  thosp  wlio  ore  spekiag 
to  attain  to  a  bijihcr  Btamlard.  Snch  examinations  would  not 
remain  as  barren  of  resulia  as  are  many  at  present ;  the  report* 
unheeded  by  the  teacher*  and  onfrnitful  for  the  school.  Tho  preat 
difficuUy  will  be  to  find  Bt  examiners.  It  is  the  fear  of  erroneous 
or  unjust  critieimn  which  leads  many  to  prefer  a  central  to  an 
insjieclional  examination,  which  would  in  many  ways  be  l«» 
laborious  and  more  effectual  than  the  mere  written  work. 

DUUUTDBA   BkaUC. 
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OIIDER  AND  FREEDOM  IN  SCHOOL 
DISCIPLINE. 


VKRV  tcscbcr  know&  Dial  tltti  iirst  condition  of 
!iitccct»  in  u-acliitig  a  vliiw  in  lo  k<>e|>  onlcr.  Thv 
toacbtT  is  th«n)  in  order  to  j^et  a  ccrtBii)  Im^iurM 
uf  Ic-JLTiiin^  taken  in  hand  by  tbis  pitnioiilur  f!roa[) 
of  lc«rn«rN  When  he  fail^  to  kwjj  order  ibi' 
pss(>]»iaJ  fact  is  tliat  tlw  Icaunt-rs  occupy  t)i«ni»f]vi»t  olberwiM  tJuin 
witli  tbe  biuint'sa  of  lewoiii*-  unoblru»ive)y  it  may  be,  but  more 
probably  with  obtrusive  and  di»turbing  effect. 

VsrioDB  caoeoa  may  bo  &.i»i;;iic<J,  on  the  learnor'st  sidi>,  for  tbi» 
Ulnre.  Prcoccnpatiun  with  bU  own  ideas  ia  a  jiriinc  aiii>c. 
Tlic  little  chdtl  has  gnod  Sidieinra  of  ])Iuy  with  dolla'-boa!M>3  or 
brickit,  and  bi*  motlur  most  Dnrortaitou^ily  intorrapta  them  by 
r«|iiirinf;  him  lo  Iiavr  liis  ilinni-r  or  to  go  to  bod.  Tlio  school-boy, 
likpwiiwt,  i»  prpooctipicd  by  ilioufrhtf)  of  th«  football  inaicli,  or  Bomo 
in(4>n<lcd  barf^u  in  "  nwupping  "  with  n  comnido.  and  the  master 
cbiiinn  \m  atlontion  to  tJio  im>le\-snt  roin.irkn  of  Hni'lt'l  or  Caesar. 
Moroover,  f\en  if  ho  were  not  pifoccupirtl,  thcsr  Ihiu;^  uro 
likely  to  have  scant  Jolercst  for  him.  A  story  of  advetiturv  wonld 
no  donU  win  bis  thou;|;hts  however  preoccu[rii>d  ;  but  Icic^iii.t  arc  f» 
doll.  Alfio  they  are  hurd ;  from  tbe  first,  if  they  are  good  K-Moms 
they  demand  the  actual  labour  of  thought.  Tbe  pupil  whow 
tfaon^bbi  uover  vFand<.-r  from  bi»  work  i*  not  only  cost  ia  nn 
intcllcctuiil  mould,  but  huH  attuined  a  high  de;;ree  of  mastery  of 
bimwlf  and   his  powers ;  for  iu   oil   good   work   tlicre   is  aomo 
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In  the  Uiiri]  jiluco.  Ibc  tmul'lc  of  dinordcr  muy  Ii»— not  M 
niiicb  in  tlio  pti[>irH  [htvitxo  |ir(>rcn-iic<-  for  liiit  nvrn  idniA — not  t>0 
iiniuli  iti  tlu^  liiinlnc^^  of  los-mtis  and  otiior  ttiingn  to  be  done — ait 
ill  tiuf  poiilrary  t-fffvt.  witkli  the  t'sim-asmn  of  yoiir  will  as  yoim 
has  a  wav  of  jirodiiHii;;  on  tho  child's,  'nicro  arc  nirions  fw'ta  in 
human  rnitnro  lH<arin]i  on  thin  [mint.  Will  a$  nianifi-Mcd  in 
atinlhtT  may  iiroiii»o  syinjiathy  ;  thon  wc  hav«  tho  leader  will, 
u'hicti  oHiprs  follow  in.ttinotivcly  ami  with  ploa.turc.  In  education 
thi»  fhoiild  bc'  tho  noniiitl  can^c.  combining  obt'dionco  with  the 
wnso  of  fiTx*  choice  in  tho^'  who  obey.  But,  on  thp  other  himd. 
fh<'  ruling  will  niny  have  the  effect  of  uiitipathy.  There  are  few 
who  liavi-  not  fi-lt,  itt.  rotno  time  of  their  Hvem.  thiit  wlmtcver  n 
(»*rliiin  other  |ierK»n  doe»  or  tliiiik^  thnt  is  eertniuly  u  thing  not  to 
he  done  or  tlionghl.  .Some  [htsoiis  ^«o  conlrive  timt  nhiioi't  every- 
body wn»t«  to  vontrudid  tliein.  And  ^onie,  it  i»  true,  are  to  miul« 
tJiat  tiwY  want  to  contradict  every  other  [iprran.  Th«M>  extmnoA 
are  urievoui*  thorn*  in  the  wde  of  tlifir  soeicty,  smd  their  cnPC 
ithorild  lie  enrly  tukeii  in  hniid.  But,  n|>urt  from  nhnorm*] 
4*xlrcinP«,  the  fact  reniuitt;>  tliut  tlie  exprr-Miion  of  will  as  mich,  if  it 
dwft  nut  rouHP  sym|>athy  in  another,  invitcj;  nntipatby.  And  when 
the  adult  will  cl»iini<  control  over  the  childV  will  -cliec^lui  idea^ 
interfere*  with  ])liinis  and  ini'ii'tjt  on  iKihcDiei!  of  work — then  it  i» 
certain  that  a  wiund  nelf-will  must  show  fight  nnh»t  it  U  Irant- 
liijund  III/  synifiiillii/  and  rriitim  or  helcl  down  hv  fear. 

Now  the  fti>ir-wi)l  of  the  child  i!<  the  Mi-dling  of  the  mnji's  force 
of  oharai^or.  Self-will  with  riiison  and  Hyinpntby  makes  u|> 
rhantcler  ;  anil  self-will  is  the  bnekbone  of  indivi duality,  iion-morul 
in  it.ielf,  hut  a  stn^  <fua  non  of  stoadfaat  virtue.  Teacher*  and  nihT* 
of  all  sorts  must  begin,  tlierefore.  by  respecting  the  ohihi's  wlf-wiil. 
If  he  lores  freedom  from  interference  more  than  plwiwire,  and  more 
than  he  liatc«  pain,  so  much  the  better  :  ho  cannot  lx>  cowetl  ond 
lie  cannot  be  hrihed.  And  yet  it  is  aa$4'ntial  that  he  i^houtd  not 
despiM  tlie  social  or«ier,  nor  trample  on  the  wilts  of  others.  There 
is  lint  one  solution  bv  which  hi«  foreo  of  will  mav  Ite  Tirrm-rveil 
infawt :  tile  wlf  which  makes  it  self-will  must  lie  trained  into 
hiiniiitiiy  with  rai#on  at  all  jioints  and  with  the  feelingit  of  othen 
a*  tiwy  ariw. 

Hni  iJiis  i»  nn  ideal  dittieult  to  reahse,  nyiniring  mneh  time, 
dnring  all  of  which  otiler  has  to  be  maintained.    The  problem  of 
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rmmont  i»  to  iniuiiliiiii  order  \nlh  tlic  luiuinium  cl«iitructioi)  of 
ilr-will  iu  tlio  luc:^]!)!!!^  Htiil  tlio  uiuiiiHiuin  development  of  tlio 
fnxt  i^iiril  of  ordi-p  in  iIk'  lona  niu.  Tbun  the  svoidiuice  of  uii- 
DtvxvMiry  irritalioti  of  tM-lf-wtll  i^  a  [iritiio  L-uDiUltoa.  Now  »v«ry- 
one  koowti  Uml  iiutliiit^  irriliik'A  thv  iiulividuiil  will  m  much  an 
irregular  anil  uni-xjM-oii^il  talU  Iu  oriW  :  but  wiifii  tli«  trnditioiia 
of  till)  Ikkiii'  Of  Uw  M'liuol  |iruliiliit  ultoj^tliur  n  [iiirtivuljir  cvurM  of 
oomiuvt,  tliere  is  iio  sense  of  [MTtoniil  intorfeivnw,  anJ  tliomforo 
BO  ri>volL  of  will  ))n)|M.ir  in  ubi'tainin^  from  it.  IJi^iKw  oomcs  tbo 
aiJvanljigo  of  Uvin;;  uiiik-r  a  wi'llsiMH^rUineil  luid  ntt^iiilily  sdiniuii»- 
lered  school  law.  Wln'n  tlie  nilea  ami  cu^tontH  am  ktiowii  mid 
ocrUin,  self-will  iu^iiictivoly  ailjuMtn  itai-ir  tv  uct  witliin  tiuiw  rtilM 
and  in  nccordanoi>  with  tlic^  cotitomit.  On  the  othor  hand,  if  tito 
some  oonditions  an!  ouforvcd  Irotii  time  to  timi!  by  a  jii^rwnal 
exerciM-  of  arbitrary  will,  cliroiiic  rebellion  (eni[)ered  by  I'car  >\-i\\ 
be  tlie  result. 

This  is  no  morn  than  to  sny  that  Ihv  School,  Iik<>  tho  State, 
should  be  fTovcrncd  ooitHtitutionally,  tlio  ruler  in  jiii^tioe  and  di»- 
ctetion  adminiateriug  the  law,  and  the  finbjectH  knowiiij;  wliat  to 
expwt  if  thoy  iulriiigL-  it.  In  a  cuiiKtitutioiiul  ;i;ovi.>rnment  mere 
arbitnu-y  intcrtorenoo — all  i»uro  cxjircM^ioti  of  the  ruler's  self-will 
as  biodinji:  other  wiUs — b  elimtiiatcd :  \m  will  rratD  on  the  law 
cxpreHning  reason  and  comiaou  mi»h>.  True,  tlio  iwboolmitster  aa 
kin;^,  mast  retain  in  his  hanila  tbv  kindly  fiuK-tioii  of  the  judj^ 
with  very  cousidcnibU-  jiowt'w  of  dlHcn-tiaii  ;  but  ho  should  use 
that  diixiretiuii  with  the  judfje's  M^nite  of  ro.Tionj'Ibility,  U-in^ 
frotded,  and  known  lo  \tc  jfiiidcd,  by  frt-iitful  firiiici[iIeK  in  all  htn 
judgtuont;^.  Monwver,  lie  la  also  irhit-f,  if  not  »oU\  in  the  n]:ikiii<; 
ofthu  lawM ;  but  a  wise  niler  will  hold  hiiiiself  bound  in  this  n^spcct 
aW,  nv4Hilt»^  ^rrnt  sudden  uhangeH,  and  having  good  reawii  for 
every  diangf  ho  inak<.-H.  Above  all  he  will,  like  the  tribal  kiiig;s 
of  oM,  be  careful  to  promul^to  each  ticw  decree  in  the  hearing, 
and  to  tliu  understanding,  of  all  bis  subject)).  Thus  ho  can,  to  all 
inU'nt:*  and  |>iir|xisea,  ui»o  his  great  [Kiwen  in  tiw  s[iirit  of  a 
con.-'ttluiionul  monarch. 

Within  iJie  wrtaiii  limits  thus  set,  choice  i;*  free  :  IIih  wJioolboy 
obedient  to  onler  keeps  his  scose  of  liberty  uniiiipairoil,  and  this  in 
to  his  moral  gain  ns  well  as  for  hia  huppiiicss.  And  this  social 
order,  which  sits  eo  lightly  on  his  jwlf-will,  enlarges  hia  liberty 
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ot.herwiso  by  the  limits  which  it  »o  comfortablj-  nrts  on  tlip  doin}^ 
of  troublesome  comrades.  "  Is  your  ncvr  U-jicImt  iiiof,"  siid  a 
little  girl  to  a  school  friend,  "can  hIk-  k<r|i  order."  The  child's 
liberty  indwd  gnias  not  a  Httlc  by  Iwin;;  (iri'scrvcil,  iio  lo*»  from 
interference  by  sirbitriiry  ^njicrior  will,  timii  from  ilij-tnuAion  tiy 
disorderly  etiuals. 

From  tlio  pi'ror|>tion  of  thfw  ndvimta^jU's  imil  tho  f^ciicnil  jjrowth 
of  good  will  !ind  cyni|Hithy  whcrp  order  iirevuiU  and  freedom  is 
rtniK-ct^nl.  tlio  tmn»ition  is  easy  towiirds  thiit  hii[Jj>y  rfjite  where 
order  is  kept,  like  the  rule  of  the  road,  by  thu  uoinmon  will.  In  a 
8t«te  of  perfect  discipline  order  is  kept,  not  by  (lie  authorities 
merely,  nor  even  liy  (Iiein  with  the  tiid  of  w>ru«rii  iiiid  ela-tft-h-jiders, 
but  by  ihe  will  of  nil,  wvery  Oim>  iiicaninjj  to  kiH-p  faith. 

And  tluA  iinplieii  llmt  pro^rcs.i  li.-i.t  Ticcn  nndv  in  Umt  tran»- 
figuration  of  ibo  !>elf  by  wliieli  M-lt-will,  CMULning  to  be  mere 
nbs'tract  assertive  e|^oii>m,  liet^onieK  .fitlcd  with  reason  luid  fellow- 
fe«linf(.  Th«eommon  cndn  Iwoine  iufuM^il  into  tJie  eiKli  of  self, 
and  order  is  a  means  townnls  their  i-ealiMiiion.  And  so  when 
order  begins  by  respecting  freoilom,  freedom  is  apt  to  re«]>ond  by 
boeoming  tlie  gnardi.an  of  order. 

Soi'HiK  Bryant. 
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THE   CX)-KDUCATION  OF  1$0YS  AND 

GIRLS. 


HK  Aiit:lo^xon  ia  on  hU  trial.  H4>  is  pasulng 
tlirxii^li  tlic!  fiirnncc  of  fncoow.  Ho  is  bcjiiiniinji 
to  talk  iihoiit  the  ilocfldent;  raopts  which  innins,  of 
«»ir!«>,  (Imi  ho  coiwidprs  his  own  to  be  in  ftill 
vigour,  iiiiy  iiion>,  tJiat  pcrhafiti  tho  world  ix  mn<lit 
for  him.  Itat  h«  iit  >  serious  antinitl,  and  novrr  cciim-m  to  rraliso 
lliiit  jxiwer  and  [iromiiiciio-  liring  with  thi-ni  a  wi'ipht  of  ronjioii- 
niliilitjr.  li"  I'von  carrifs  tvnwiotKX-  inio  imlitioj'  and  ouriis  tho 
titlu  of  hvpocriU)  for  hin  |>aJn)^  On  vither  fitin  of  Hw  Atlantic  ho 
liwiilays  this  rainc  raot-^iu:dity,  tliuujjli  it,  findi*  iho  fiiUost  ospros- 
tdon,  in  public  otti-nmcc,  in  lIip  Mitwa^<>9  of  the  I'rcifidi-iits  of  the 
Unitod  Sfcitoft  of  North  Ainorica  to  tSongroHS. 

TIh'  Anf;l'>^ixon  of  our  tinio  is  rcstlrjw.  and  \i\t  rff^]rffnvm  w 
liasldy  called  lack  of  rc\'orvu€(!  or  iiiipaticucu  of  authority.  In 
rcjdily  it  t«  the  outwnrd  iti>ni  of  his  wiikcfulncM  of  (lonxjionoc. 
He  is  vaff-r  to  U'  what  ho  should  iic,  to  gni»p  with  fnlloiit  WHnprr^ 
lu-Rnion  the  mct-idoiil  mid  proitiiil^-iito  it  world  widi-  in  Iho  wako 
uf  tJiC!  pionorni  of  hif  ooiiimcrec  »n<l  of  lii^  tiin|^in{!0.  'Drnt  idoid 
ts  I.ilKTty  in  luind-j^ip  wirli  .)ri!<lir/'.  Tliix  rcr-lli'ssm'PS  is  I'Viry- 
uIktt,  I'tit  iiOHlion'  ix  it  nini'o  niiirkoil  than  in  the  Bcid  of 
fdncutioii.  In  Knjriand  ui*  iippiuir  to  ^et  more  unhappy  ntiout 
rdatnltiin  with  owry  liirwiird  sli-p.  It  is  btvausc  our  ideal  iidvuii<H-,i 
fiwd-r  thitu  onr  results  can  follow.  TIip  gtcat  probk-nis  of  pt-ncriil 
■  dumlion,  tin-  W-d-rock  of  all  othor,  and  of  U>vhnienl  and  <;om- 
iUM\!iaI  iiislruriion,  occupy  mauy  ount-r  niintU  und  will  do  so  inoro ' 
and  Niont  till  wo  masttrr^  u*  a  nation,  the  nciontilic  ooncoptiou  of 
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wimt  riJocation  i».  Soch  inatK^  are  Tor  ttio  fntlKT^  in  the 
riiiiiii,  but  Ihe  niotliow  of  ihp  race  aro  also  moving,  and,  with 
tli«  woman-insrtiitH,  haw  fueil  th^ir  thoughls  nitlicr  on  Uio 
qiii<:Mions  of  mlucntion  which  nffwt  the  moral  sid*  of  cliiimct4^r  in 
man  am)  woman  in  the  fiist  iDBtance.  nnd  through  it,  the  nHtioiial 
lifp.  And  thns  thi-j  have  oomo  to  consider  how  it  is  tlial  hoy«  anJ 
girlit  arc  kept  apart  in  their  school-life  an  J  whether  fwo-h  ^wguiration 
works  for  good  or  for  ill.  Wo  IiaA-o  accejrfod  it  for  ociiturit-a 
withont  a  mnrmur,  but  that  U  a  point  of  no  iwcoant  with  thom, 
Wb  tnnst  havo  a  reason  for  it  or  tho  *_v.*tcni  stands  condemned. 
There  is  the  family  ;  men  and  women,  liojii  ami  girls,  togetlicr. 
Ought  school  to  screen  off  sex  from  wx  ?  Do  we  lose  anything;  of 
mafei-ial  importance  by  sncli  segregation  ?  The  Imnlen  of  proof 
that  titey  are  not  carrying  on  an  nrtifiml  and  hiirlfii]  practice  is 
on  t)i«  schools,  Shonld  we  gain  anything  of  a  ^htttantial  kind 
through  the  mixed  K'hool  which  the  jireitent  <h»y  school  cannot  giva 
ns?     It  i«  for  the  reforming  prciit  to  givo  the  affirmative  proof. 

At  th«  outlet  a  limit  can  be  *et  to  tJie  qnefttion  before  ob.  It 
re.illy  ootne-t  ix>  tlii^t  ami  this  oidy  :  (^m  we  with  adi'antago 
cduuite  together  bo\*s  and  girls  hetwi^eii  the  agi'j^  of  eleven  or 
twelve  and  ciglitevn  ?  It  were  waste  of  words  to  argue  abont  co- 
education on  either  side  of  tiione  limits.  There  are  no  difficulties 
in  the  system  as  np|)lied  in  tho  kindergarten  or  in  the  junior 
departments  of  secondary  scliwila  for  girls.  If  tlie  primary 
schools,  above  the  infant  clajwcs,  are  a  less  suitable  field,  it  is  yet 
practicable  and  l>pginmnglo  bo  practised  in  them.  Our  University 
life,  outside  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is  built  up  on  co-education. 
It  has  never  bad  any  serious  battle  to  fight  in  that  field  ;  but  when 
wo  come  to  (lie  critical  years  of  ehild-lifo  we  aro  confrontod,  in 
Kngland.  by  a  set  of  hindninoeit,  some  of  which  vanish  when 
stoutly  faced,  but  others  remain  and  appear  to  Im'  well-nigh 
insuperable  in  many  easen. 

Furemwut  among  these  hindrjumtt  rtand  two.  of  which  tin*  tirtt 
is  the  exiiitenttlominaut  ideal  of  hoys'  higher  education.  It  may 
lie  ilescribcil  jihortiv,  without  cjiricattiri',  a*  being  "Cricket,  Footw 
ball,  Study."  But  if  co-ed  ik«  I  ion  is  to  Im»  anything  more  than  a 
ttliani,  the  games  must  co^duenle  as  well  as  the  tciichers  and  the 
books.  Vet  who  wonhl  urge  that  girls  of  sisfcen  simulil  play 
footbati  and  oreckct  with  Iwys   of  tlio  saino  age  ?    The  average 
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Sof^liflh  foUier  pn^fitw  ihu  ajinwsiveiy  nmsciiltne  to  the  pnrely 
gCDtlcmanly  tyjH?.  Hfl  UlicvuM  (Imt  "  Watorloo  was  won  uit  dio 
pkying-fiflds  of  Eton,"  anil  that,  a  hnrdj  and  ercn  a  rongh 
tnunin^t  '«  ^'^t  *or  tlie  mt'ii  of  h  mcc  which  \D»kt»  on  orcrflowiiiR 
into  all  Iho  wast<t  plaoi^  of  the  cttrtti.  No  waUTJnK  tiowii  ul' 
({smes  to  fioit  the  phyeicat  ca[>ai^ity  of  ifirla  will  win  hi?  it|i|>ruval, 
yet,  if  tlie  guncs  nro  lOint  out  from  Uiu  ocMMliNSUioii  Mrlii'nii>,  it 
loses  one  of  its  most  rnlnable  clcnifintd  and  ilfM>lf  proclaiintt  aloud 
its  impmcticabio  or  but  partially  J)^acticat)U^  (;haract«r.  Over  tho 
Mudic-s  llwre  would  not  he  so  marked  a  <iLi[Hiio,  tlioufjli  pvi-ii  hew 
it  will  tako  iiiuoh  tinte  to  convert  him  to  tlwir  aiiaiiuilation  for 
boy»  and  girU  Tbo  other  uuuq  hindrance  is  tJie  ol>vioui)  oue, 
whivli  livit  nt  U>r  bniftH  of  all  couscrvatifni,  that,  if  the  reform  \» 
good  ill  tt«clf  it  yt-t  upM'ts  oiucli  which  lias  worki-d  wvll  bilJiorto 
and  cannot  be  upiii^tt  without  doKtroyi»«  tli*^-  fruit  of  uiuch  c.xpon- 
dilarc  of  litlioiir.  Ours  i»  not  u  new  country,  we  have  cwlahliiihed 
eTorywlicri'  tlie  M-|iantv  syBU-m,  with  ile  tMiiwratw  cnilowtncnta 
and  diffi>n-nt  curricula.  Are  all  tht'.  ^rvut  I'lililiu  SrbooU  to  bo 
lran>iforni«d  ?  aro  the-  nchctiMti  of  tlii.^  Charity  ConmiiNtioners, 
worked  out  with  inliuilv  <»ro  and  wiwloii),  to  W  all  .Hwept  away? 
The  tdectorate  and  tlH^  tiliij^lipb  fatiH-r  will  way  "Xo,"  until  they 
■re  convinced  that  tltere  is  a  crying  need  for  the  change.  All 
other  objcictiona  aro  Hubonlinate  to  Ou'sc  two. 

Yet  some  will  urge  tJiat  there  is  an  objection  stronger  timn 
either  of  those  uvontioncU,  viz.,  that  co-education  is  in  iliwlf  a  ImuI 
syRtcin,  and  will  put  forward  nrgumeittH.  boM'd  partly  on  u  prion 
reasoning,  to  jtrvve  tbut  Wth  ethically  uiiil  phy»iioli);^iudly  it.  iit 
hurtful.  But  ttucii  objectors  are  tnv4  by  ihc  largo  body  of  uvid<^»oo 
supplied  inainly  by  (he  experience  of  the  United  Stal*-?*  ami,  in  a 
k^ss  degree,  by  that  of  Scotland  and  other  countrioH,  and,  to  a 
limited  extent,  by  tliat  of  England  itnelf.  Co-eilucntian  hax  been 
tried,  M  if  well  known,  far  and  wide  in  Anicritn  among  members 
of  our  own  race.  There  h  an  overwhelming  prc|)onderaiLcc  of 
tnidofkoc,  much  of  which  appears  unbiajiiied,  from  acroN  tlm 
Atlantic,  in  ilfl  favour.  I  Iiave  beard  a  well-known  Professor  from 
the  Wedteru  Stated  remark  at  a  niivting  of  p:irenl;»  antl  Uuulierii  that 
it  was  Btningo  to  liini  to  hear  us  discussing  thin  system,  a»  to  wbetlior 
it  is  practicable  or  desirable,  as  he  had  lived  his  life  in  plaocB 
■here  it  was  uuivcntal  and  a  matter  of  course,     li  is  tJrue  that 
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what  is  good  for  tho  citizons  of  the  United  Btaiee  may  bo  bail  for 

as,  but  lh«  burden  of   proof  is  suroljr  on  tliose  wlio  make  the 

nsscrtion.     Wc  arc  jnst  now  lookinj;  into  i>*oh  other's  ojrtw  to  seor^ 
the  glance  of  kinship  tliere  ;  we  both 

"  «p(Mik  the  ton^c 
Tliat  Sliiikxpi(>ra  «pah>.v  tliu  tMi  uiid  inorals  hold 
^Vll■L•h  HiJtMi  licia." 

Cbn  tho  difference  Iw  mucli  inoro  than  that  betwH>n  tho  introdtio- 
tion  of  a  systt^ni  on  virj^n  soil  nni)  on  n  land  alroaclv  occupied  by 
a  different  eultore  ?  Scotland  sn|iiitic«  n  less  cogent  instsnm  of 
tho  same  kind  for  Ihere  the  mixed  wihools  do  not  keep  thc!)c  pupils 
much  beyond  fif>j>en  yearn  of  age,  while  in  the  Statos  thoy  aro 
together  right  throngh  till  ('ollegi-  times,  and  most  of  n»  will  agroo 
that  it  is  tlieso  later  ypars  wliicli  are  the  more  anxious  onos  und«r 
a  ntixed  system. 

It  will  be  proRtahle  to  set  out  as  clearly  as  possible  the  advan- 
t^igps  which  are  olainut!  in  Ameriea  for  co-ed ii cation  in  school.  A 
tlrcuUir  of  Information  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  Edueiition, 
dealing  with  this  subject,  gives  us  the  following  grouping  of  tho 
reasons  for  the  practice  supplied  by  a  large  nnnibor  of  school 
toncliers  and  su peri nte mien ta,  Tliey  prefer  it  becnuiie  it  i» 
(1)  natural ;  (2)  customary  ;  (3)  impartial ;  (4)  economical  j  | 
(5)  conronient ;  and  (6)  beneficial. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  we  may  answer  that  "custom  in  *e«ond 
nature."  and  wliat  is  customary  here  is  therefore  now  natural  for 
n*.  The  argiimi-Tit  fn>m  "  nature  "  i«  a  Jnngerons  one—  if  «Utirii(4'd 
tho  minds  of  ihf  Kith  century  philosoiihor?  in  Frauee  who  danwd 
to  Itouwtr-an's  pij"',  and  introduced  that  ui>hoaval  of  society— tJio 
French  Hevohitioii.  Because  the  family  is  im  iriMitiition  of  uiil«ld 
antiquity  and  society  is  composed  nf  men  and  women,  it  does  not 
follow  that  boys  and  girls  should  be  aliMt/t  together  or  that  thoy 
should  be  broaght.  np  alike.  The  iwoond  argnujenf  obvionsly  hii.4 
no  application  to  us  ami  its  contrary  may  naturally  bo  osod,  in 
our  case,  as  a  reason  against  mixed  wincjitioii. 

It  will  be  urged  by  sonie  that  the  argument  that  co-education 
is  "  impartial,  affording  one  sox  the  same  opportunity  for  culture  that 
tlie  other  enjoys,"  is  specious  at  first  sight,  and  a  few  years  ago  woolil 
have  fvid  much  more  weight  titan  now  :  butthat  the  immense  advance 
tn  the  fiducation  of  girU  during  the  las.t  thirty  years  or  more  suggests 
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tbat  yrc-  xro  not  far,  uiidcr  iitir  Ni'immb'  ttvMi-ni,  rroiu  iloin^r  jititimi 
to  tlw  daiift!'  of  woiiiitirH  iiilcllii-i,  cxn*])!  in  Uii>  nialti-r  of  IJh^ 
n.-<leitriliiitioti  of  r<liicilJonal  ■-inlou'nionlA.  (If  ihoiii  a  »<tariiiif;1jr 
ticanty  ]fro{Kirtio»  nrf  iip])ro)iri;jti>t)  lo  girin.  Tlif  jtruwtli  nf  mi 
improvt-ii  [•oblio  o]>inion,  il  will  bo  saiil,  is  redrt-winji  tl»c  wroii^  of 
ages  without  Itringiiig  in  cywilncanon  to  hflp  the  right, 

Tfap  argimtejita  from  poonontT  anJ  cooveoitnop  may  In*  tulton 
tof;otli<>r  antl  dcsorrp  vorv  cari'fui  consideration.  They  nn*  of  a  kini] 
tlial  apiK'ab  r»pi<cially  lo  tlto  Engliiih  luinJ  iirnl  will  Ik>  droit  with 
Later,  when  it  will  hf  shown  that  it  is  probahir  throagh  them  timt 
we  shall  he  led  to  introduce  the  »v^m.  Tiie  laiit  reiiMii  of  the  fix, 
that  cu-education  is  "lion^Bcial  to  the  miiidi',  nioniU,  habit."  and 
development  of  the  pitpila  "  10  Uie  one  over  wlnvh  tl>c  tnaiii  iKittlc, 
if  battlfl  tfaorv  is  to  be,  will  be  fouglit.  If  it  if'  provtil  Iriii-,  how 
enn  Wp  sff<M>d  to  delay  co-edurotion,  whatever  th<-  oont  in  the  nha|>i> 
of  dii'locntion  of  tlie  existinji  may  be?  If  "the  child  'if  ftitlicrof  the 
maii^nmi  "rigliteotijnt-w  exallcth  a  nation."  arc  wi-  willing  in  Like 
the  )>c(»Dd  fibre  in  the  A]iglo>&xon  alliiiuoe  of  tin-  fiiliiri'  or  shall 
mt  oomr  into  it  on  an  rquid  footing  with  oar  iilintt  ?  Hitianxo  tlw 
a.«eflion  if  couched  in  dangerouiily  general  languiigi^  it  i^  not 
therefore  to  bo  lightly  dismissed.  Wbcro  iw  mut-h  tjt  cJaimeil  it  i^t 
worth  wliile  to  examino  tiw  evidence  Htipfwrting  tlM^  vluin.  ll 
may  not  ho  altogether  faiK-iful  to  tnoe  to  the  inflnen<'e  of  eo- 
ediKittion  on  the  nuiidiood  of  tlie  United  ^tiitrf  a  liU-g<-  part  of  that 
higher  niond  lone  which  they  dit'pUiy  in  di-uiing  with  wt>rld- 
probli-in:> ;  of  that  mw^rtiou  of  broad  [»rii«'tj)li'''  of  htnnnnity  ami 
jiKtiee  against  the  finc««?  and  cyiiluil  fktverni-««  nf  Old  World 
ili(tlu<ii:i(!y.  We  aro  oAen  bold  thnt  if  women  wen?  in  I'arltaninnt, 
they  wonlii  mcrifioo  the  vital  inl<*n^i«  of  (tie  Slate  in  the  pursuit 
of  lant.'Uilio  ideals  -  |ierli.-t)M  a  litth*  of  iIiIh  lenven  has  already 
entered  inio  thf  Ai»>^i'i<'aii  lump.  We  wnHt  renienilier  that  in  tlio 
Scoosaion  War  of  l>iltl  it  waa  !]»<•  gentry  of  Kiigland.  (H-oduet  of  (Mir 
grrst  public  liiuiriling  M'hiM)U  inhere  tin'  ii^uliition  of  our  bovfi  iii  iitnKl 
oumpleti*,  wliu  More  oit  the  M<le  of  the  South  and  Hlavery.  Uut. 
whether  thb  lio  so  or  not,  wlieii  wo  come  to  ijie  examination  of  tliu 
effed  of  mixed  edueatiou  on  the  individual,  in  lit*  or  her  doinestio 
and  dally  life,  it  is  more  ilitbeult  to  triux-  the  benefit  <-latiiu'd.  One 
may  bo  froo  from  a  narrow  patriutiu  bias  and  yi4  fail  to  direovrr 
wborvin  tho  GngliMhnmn  aud  woman  aix^  dvfeotive  as  to  "mind. 
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moralu,  hnhitii  antltlorolopmiMit*'  whon  ootnparod  whb  their  oouMns 
ovor  Ui«  wiiU'r.  Tlvi-y  iimy  («>  no  Wfti^r,  liut  aro  they  obvioucly 
worjx»?  Thoitt  inaeorlnin  frank  fwirlewness  nhicb  we  rpcogniw 
And  nilniiro  in  the  Aiin'rioan  woman,  l>nt  tho  Englishwoman  doc«  not 
take  long  to  los(>  whaUrti-r  of  niiwiinhness  sho  hring*  from  her  hiA 
school  into  the  world  of  grown-up  lifp.  Wo  reoognuo  wHI-known 
^rpes  amonjU;  Ui<  too  in  the  Rosalind,  tho  Uelonn.  and  the  I'orlin  of 
Sbakf<[>eare,  The  fact  is  that,  in  so  far  as  "  morals  anti  haliils "'  are 
ooncerood,  the  da^chool  popil  in  England  loww  li«.l«  by  onr 
separate  Hyst«*m,  His  or  her  lioiiie-Hfo  in  part  of  every  weck-d«y 
and  all  of  Snuday  and  tho  holidays.  Tho  sojiunition  in  the  scliool- 
houre  is  not  of  itself  Horioiis  enough  to  influencc  morab  largely, 
though  there  is  some  evidence  that  girl*  evtahliMh  n  higher  st.indard  of 
tfxocilcuce  in  work  in  the  mixed  whool.  In  Iho  Iwarding-wltooU, 
•HhfTV  but  a  fmall,  tliongli  a  very  infliientinl  niiniher,  of  tho  whole 
nation  are  educnied,  co-cducntion  i*  leiiM  posMlite  and  is  most 
niHMled.  The  artificial  scgregntiori  of  hojs  and  girls  for  somo 
tiiirteen  vr<-ek»  at  a  tiine  d<H-)>  iiiidoiihlodly  htail  in  niany  cases  to 
re»idt.i  deh-teriouit  to"nionili>  unil  Iiiil)it4i,"  atid  it  is  ohvioas  that 
one  of  the  many  oonseijuenw*  of  the  general  iiif.rodiu't.ion  of  oo- 
educutioii  would  be  the  almost  entire  litjmiiiH-aranw  of  the  lioanling- 
Hchool  iiyxtt'm. 

There  if  more  general  eogcnoy  in  the  awerlion  timt  eo^HlucatJon 
leatU  to  hi>ni-lit;<  to  the  "  iiiiudu  and  di-velo|iine[il  of  Uie  pupils." 
It  would  oeein  tltal  it  must  do  80.  If  we  gmiit  tliat  we  are  not  at 
«  distd%'antnge  when  compared,  indi\'idually,  with  the  American 
citizens  who  have  Imvu  through  the  ntixed  scliooU,  we  yet  ought 
|io6fibly  to  be  better  than  them  in  those  respecls,  owing  to  the 
mrmundings  of  an  old-efiiiiblifhed  civilixation.  We  can  ftbo, 
IKiivtbly,  l>ecoiiie  better  than  oiirwd^'ed.  We  still  waste  mnoh  of 
onr  siiiu  of  liniin-|>ow<T  through  defects  in  our  curricula,  many  of 
whit-h  would  ilisnppcnr  if  wo  were  to  cjx-ducate.  If  education 
oontiivtx  ill  tlw>  formation  of  character  and  the  ecgual  all-round 
developni4>nt  of  fncuttiw,  oiir  girls  htck  mueli  in  this  latter  respect 
and  our  boys  also,  t'o-f^iiicaiion  wouM  give  the  girh  much  which 
we  should  under  that  i«vM''ni  ci-rtainlv  retain  for  the  Imivs,  it  would 
give  the  boys  much  which  we  should  retain  for  tli«  girk.  Not  to 
TVtk  in  gcnemlities,  it  would  linng  into  girls'  studies  more  of 
□alaral  science,  thoroughly  tjiught,  and  nioro  of  mathematics,  thus 
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molttplying  tlio  opportnnkiod  for  tho  pxcrciso  of  Uw  reasoning 
ftkcnllT  through  indncdon  ami  ilo<!aotion — ii  iiiatiirc:^  Iwon  to 
womxn  nnil  to  the  race.  It  wonlil  bring  to  our  Ixtyr  ni'w  oppor- 
titnitir«  for  the  cnltivntion  of  ihe  iniaginntion  and  of  the  arRthrrttc 
fiiCTiIly  generally,  throagh  muHc  and  the  stody  of  lil<'mtnn>  ax 
!it,rratHre,  modem  as  well  as  ancient,  for  its  siiliject-matl*»r  no  lewt 
than  for  ite  form.  It  woold  also  probably  serve,  indirwttly,  to 
ttem  tho  dcgmrialion  of  general  e<hiO!itioii  by  the  special  and 
prmnatnro  pn^iiirvitioii  of  tlie  iH-groundeil  mind  for  the  life-work 
of  tlio  man,  bccauoo,  if  tho  lx>ys  keep  a  deli)}erate  pace  with  the 
girU,  nndiT  a  gcnnine  iiyFtem  of  co-<'iIiifa(ion,  the  thoroiiglmess  of 
tlunilty-tmining  vrill  nwi^warily  tnke  moro  lime  to  carry  out  than 
the  prewnt  fftnntml  carriiniltim. 

AKiiin,  a  mixed  M'IiooI  srittem  ciirriff  with  it  iw  »  nntunil 
ronsei|ueiie«'.  5  mixed  statf,  imd  tliiM  weiirc*  for  l>o\-*  and  fiirlt 
teaching  by  men  ami  by  women.  Thii',  of  ilwlf,  niiwl  be  of  wrviw 
directJy  for  the  development  of  the  mind,  and  ihe  tearherw  e.nnnot 
help  vnlarging  eiicli  other's  viow!«— the  men  tliow?  of  tin-  Moiiien, 
th<!  women  tbo*e  of  tlie  tm'« — with  eseellent  i-it>iilts  for  the  piipii.^, 
Ir  ha^  JKVn  mid  idinvo  timt  it  'i»  prohablv  thmngh  lhi«  strength 
of  thu  iirgttmenlH  from  ix'tmomy  and  oonvenienee  that  co-ediicntion 
will  Hpir-iid  eveiitmdly  in  England.  It  in  our  Kngliiih  way  to  make 
changes  on  gronmU  of  common  sense  rather  thnn  of  sentiment. 
We  are  told,  from  the  Stjati-s*,  tliat  llie  mixnl  si'rhool  system  use* 
" the  scltoftl  funildi  to  tJie  borit  aihaiilage,"  and  "  is  eoiivenieiit  in 
amigning,  gmling, teething  and  discipline"  ;  that  "a  iniieh  larger 
teaching  fo«s!  is  rwiuinf  I,  where  the  sexe^  are  ^ejornteil,  to  obtain 
the  samo  exoellenee  in  gnullng  and  in!<triielto»  "  ;  and  thai  "  vejiA- 
mtian  greatly  complientes  tlio  grading  of  a  school,  espeeially  when 
the  nnmiier  of  each  sex  in  a  grade  is  not  hirge  enough  to  form  two 
m  dasBM." 

We  mu«t  always  remember  that  eo-edneation  in  America  ivnn 
forced  on  the  eomninnity  by  ctreumstanres  in  tlie  first  in^anee, 
not  established  as  rho  result  of  any  reasoned  convtetion.  At  tho 
colonists  moved  westwards,  ever  westwards,  and  fomiod  new  vcttliv 
ineiit*  their  first  ft.'!io«il  in  any  I'Mnlily  wiu  ]»erforw  mixeii,  l>eeniise 
tiiere  were  not  tho  means  to  support  two  separate  fchools.  l'he«s 
WW  no  inlierent  impotwibility  in  tho  system.  This  we  have  atreaily 
pruvcj  for  norselves  hero,  but  tho  quwtion  of  th-iiirahility  diil  not 
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nriM>  in  youn;;  oommunitios  a»  tliom  vof  no  ficl<)  for  choioo, 
SimiUirlj-  witli  iw,  when  wp  orgaiiitM^apainiJoU-i'jit^mofftrcondarj 
M^toul  MU[i|>ly,  pt&nlinK  wliooU  r'tipportm]  out  of  [inUic  money  iu 
the  mwrt  <ic«Tt  ]>ljK'ps  of  ottr  land  where  enJowmeiit  Iiiw  no*  filli'<i 
tlie  f^|i,  mid  |iri\*3h-  enterpriiK>  would  Itave  no  iiiduwiii^iilK,  wo 
sh«II  find  thai  in  miiiir  iiiKtance^  motivrjt  of  eouiioniy  wtd  DOiiv^iii- 
oiice  will  naynii'itl  i\n'  mixed  R'hocil  n^  thi^  t.y|H-  (o  bn  c'Htnhli.ihitd. 
Tbt^re  nro  iii:iny  ihimU  lawnn  wliicli  with  th<'ir  Aumoundiii};  conntrj 
williin  witat  nuy  be  oulhil  hicyolo  nn-ii,  viiniiol  «u[>p]y  more  thui 
eighty  toa  hnndriH)  .ind  twenty  ii»]>il.->  nijiiiring secondary  eilueation. 
One  school,  with  cliiiise!!  of  not  more  thun  twenty,  cau  U>  elfidoiitly 
staffed  and  uiniinged  in  sneh  a  ceiitre^ — two  »e|tantle  Khools  cannot. 
A  dtial  school  supplier  a  comproni)M<,  but,  (lK>ufi;li  there  will  be 
wiuD  c<coiiomy  in  soch  a  echool  under  the  head  of  buitdinj^  there 
will  t>till  lie  too  hirjfo  h  !>tiiS'  to  ^ive  the  deMrable  ifU'x^'i'^^'^^  *>f 
individiud  exoi^lleiwv,  and  them  will  be  two  heaihs  of  wliiuh  one 
will  Im'  un>.-)li>fiK-tortly  pl.-i(M'il  n*  Ut-'uifi  nl  wnv  under  niid  not  tiiidfr 
tlio  other.  The  working;  of  the  liitiTnieiliale  Kdncaliun  Aet  in 
Wales  filiowa  thi»  <o  deiuon)>l niliun.  Wo  mn^t  beur  in  mind, 
howovcr,  that  the  mixed  x-hool  j-yjitrm,  if  thomiiHhly  cjirried  out, 
invdiveit  the  workin;^  of  meti  under  u  headmictrens  a»  well  n»  of 
women  under  a  iH-admimtcr.  atiil  it  will  Itc  difficult  fur  mhuo  tinio 
yet  to  make  HK'h  an  iirrtuip-nn-nl  |uiliil»lil<-,  at  all  event*  lo  men. 

Under  thin  ln'rad  of  onr  Md>ji'(-t  the  Ue|iurt  of  the  lloyal  <.'om- 
iniiMon  on  ^i-omhiry  Kiitiisition  mnkeit  more  thiui  ono  iminounu^ 
nienl.  Will»i)iil  displayin^j  any  entlni^iaMn  for  iHM'dn»itiim  il  yi-t 
epcaka  without  fear  of  it»  eMabIi.4nnenl.  In  <».->e.'>  nuch  as  ue  hu\-u 
juHt  mentioned  tlie  (Vtniinis^ionere  f*y  "wn  think  UiaL  tlM>.  sanio 
Hchool  or  deparlnient  oa;;ht  to  receive  both  girU  and  bo^f>,  and  iIh* 
uvideuix!  we  have  received  Iwids  us  to  believe  tliat  tins  may  Aufely 
■nd  profH-rly  l>e  done.  Wo  tvnceivo  that  tin-  duty  and  tJie 
int4^'Kt  of  tlie  eoiinnuiiity  re(|uire  etguid  pruviNon  to  be  made  fur 
kolil  wxes,  and  ultbou;;li  Komc  eare  may  lie  needed  in  tlie  eunduvt 
of  till!  fi'^iuigiite  arnin;jeMieiil»,  (wiieuiiilly  hI  ytArtln;^,  we  are  (icr- 
nudi'd  tliat  the  iibjVvliunM  lo  a  »vi>t<-in  of  vu-i-dtK-utioii  are  slighter 
than  thoite  wliieh  would  apply  either  Iu  feeble  N-|>ainUe  de|ttrtuientfi 
or  to  a  ne}^eot  of  iIh-  need.-)  uf  );irlit  in  «wc»  where  their  number 
might  he  cuiniMtnitively  small,"— and  a;rain  iu  thcMimoconnoxioii, 
"Thin  (^steui  has  been  tried  witlimmuehmccesainoUicrconntHea, 
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mil  to  fame.  fXU-nt  in  Great  BriuuQ  iu^-If,  that  wa  fool  Bure  ita 
BW  may  bo  vxt<>n(liKl  without  fear  of  anyundmralileoonsequencea, 
uul  probably  with  wmo  »{>ecinl  advnntagra  for  tl»o  formation  of 
duractcr  nnd  p^'iipnil  flimulnH  to  iiitflloctual  actirity." 

SiirJi  giuinliril  an<I  rcntraiiioil  nttoniiicM  a»  thv««  will  rooK)  no 
f«rt«il  outcry  fof  mijivd  k-))ooI;<.  The  outcrj-,  if  it  is  to  lyuiKi, 
ooinv  from  Ihc  (rrcat  Iwdy  of  purontu,  WHi^inct-d  of  Uirg« 
nK-(lt»  to  thoir  oliildrcn  to  n-HiiU  from  oo-o(Iu«tition.  Failinjr 
Hich  )irf.tiiuro  on  aiitlioritiiis  wntrnl  Roii  lociil,  wo  slivll  !<mi  tlic 
mixed  nchool  inlro<luo»l  by  thcrni  as  a  now  institution  iu  new 
diatricts ;  and,  if  it  cxhiMts  ro^lt^  obmtiitly  hettvr  thau  otlior 
aobocds  cam  show,  the  olittr  Hchoalx  will  irnidimlly  bi^  rtKir^anisml 
OB  the  now  syeteta.  M<>iuiwliilc  tJw  innovation  will  have  fi-i^li 
opportunities  for  justilyinKitwif  thn>ii}{h  tlwnctivity  of  propriftary 
enteqirittes,  tmch  a»  tlw  Mihool.-'  io  (h-  «'!4ahlii>lii>d  by  tJio  King 
Alfred  Sclwol  Society,  on<>  of  whidt  is  nln^aily  in  full  working  life. 
For  moTf  than  this  the  (•ntbn^ia'>t.H  iiin:.t  not  liop«»,  and  thoy  must 
all  tho  while  es]>«'iiil!y  kwp  guard  against  two  dofectn  which  will 
be  snre  to  bring  oo-cdacation  into  oontemjrf.  Of  thette  the  ono  io 
the  abscnco  of  an  approximation  to  equality  in  the  numbers  of  the 
two  sexes  in  a  schoot,  leading  to  tlie  inevitable  sacrifice  of  the  real 
odncatiooal  tntnvstB  of  tiio  minority  to  the  sapposod  special  intercifts 
of  the  majority  ;  the  oilier  is  absenee  of  tJioroaghnPss  in  co-educa- 
tion, substituting  for  a  true  mixed  scliool  a  dual  Kchool  with 
occasional  mixed  ctaitses.  If  it  is  seen  that,  after  bringing  boys 
and  girls  togetlier  in  ecbool,  they  are  studiously  kept  apart  first  on 
ooe  plea  and  then  on  the  other,  through  a  rcluctftn«o  to  break 
down  the  distinclivenews  of  curricula  or  to  n»»imil»t«  th«  vxercises 
of  the  pluyt;roand,  co-cdneution  a«  a  national  system  will  bo 
ddaycd  iH'ro  till  an  indefinitely  distant  futun?. 

Tiic  Reports  of  two  of  tlie  Eugliiih  ladies  who  visited  tho  United 
States  with  Gilchrist  Travelling  Scliolarship  in  I  }jl)3,  and  studied 
tlicir  edaculiwuil  metliods  on  tlie  i^t,  enable  ax  to  check  tho 
0]>iniuii8  on  oo-cducntiuu  put  fortli  by  American  authorities. 
Much  of  wluit  is  urged  by  the  latter  is  oonlirraed  by  these  HcporLi. 
Bo*h  Misj"  I'age,  heudmiflix^iis  of  the  Skinner:*'  School  at  Staiufi.rd 
Uill,  and  Miiw  Iturstall,  iH-adniiBtre^-i  of  tfio  Manchcjtur  High 
School,  aru  convincul  ttiat  «o-i-ducation  makee  diiciplme  easier. 
This  may  not  nuiko  tho  t«uclior's  task  lighter,  for  more  careful 
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ftUiKVvieioii  ii  rHiuircd  uudor  that  HyttUrtn,  but  it  should 
prot'ut  it  fniiii  IkhwuiIii^  uiiy  bcJivior.  Tito  Uu{H>rtB  appear 
furtii(>r  to  sii[>j)ort  tliu  claiiu  Uiitt  co-vducatioa  i»  producttvo  of 
•Ajf-KStraiiit  in  Ik>3's  uml  st<!uilio.-«  tbo  viiiutiuDal  v^U'tuvnt  in  gtrb. 
It  veoina  to  nuikc-  Ihu  pupiU  lc»»  (i!ri»;t.i  v  iuU-rvi>Uuf;  to  vncb  oUicr 
as  innfs  and  girltt — n  rvMiIt  to  bo  iJvsircd  durinj^  iwbool  yvun. 
Miss  Pago  sa^»  "  I  fwl  timt  wv,  a:*  u  iiiitivn,  arc  lomiiij;  ^"'''''.V  by 
tito  Vfojc  ill  wlilch  wo  aJuiovt.  [itTsi-^toiiilj*  kuop  our  lwy»  and  f^\x\A 
aiukrt,"  and  tiuotca  witb  upirruvul  a,  Ilu(K>rt  of  Dr.  Hurru,  Cooi- 
minnioiKT  of  tidiicittjoii  \a  WnaliinKtwn,  wbo  urse*.  amotij;  itiuny 
oUkt  itr^uiiK-tit.'s  tbut  "cttcb  jh^x,  twliiif;  its  slu-uf^tti  witb  tlio 
otrber  on  ud  iiitvUwtual  pluno  iu  the  ])rc«cucc  of  llio  tt.'aglicr,  each 
one  awin^  f ho  wt^ukiicsa  ami  *tri'i!j;ili  of  tin-  oibvr,  Ifiirus  to  cstooin 
what  >0  tMM'ntiitl  lit  its  true  vuluc,"  mid  nginiks  of  "  that  i|uivt  sclf- 
posaetnou  wliicli  forias  thv  most  »trikiuj;  murk  of  ditTvrcnco 
between  the  i^irls  and  boy»  i.-iIui'iitod  in  mixed  M'liouht  and  tIioe<e 
ednotted  in  Kihools  i'xclu»ivpiy  for  one  »fx.'"  Ami  yi-t  ww  aru  told 
tliiit  in  the  oldtT  M^th-il  Eii»ti:Tn  iStat«)i  of  the  Union  there  is  a 
diotinct  niuf'tion  in  fa^■l>ll^  of  thu  aciiiiruU'  !ty»teiii,  aitioiif^  {loironta 
wlio  cmn  afford  to  »ciid  their  children  to  ht^h<cliu(s  priviito  wliool^ 
FerfaKps  tliey  huvo  been  EuropcuniM'd  luid  uro  scickiii};  to  ^to 
tlw-ir  dau^htcre  tlioiw  xjiwially  foniinino  scliool  accoinplii>Jim«ub) 
which  <uinuol  find  [duco  in  the  mixed  t^.-ho(>l,  and  tlioir  mils  «oai« 
tort  of  reproduction  of  Eton  across  the  Atluntic.  Tlio  opponcot 
of  oo-«ducation  in  En);lutid  urgue  thnt  tJiey  arc  brejdiii)<r  away 
from  a  Imd  .-tynt^-in  directly  they  jjet  iho  chance  in  the  nioro  highly 
culliinxl  Cuininunitiei<.  Wlierevi-r  th«  truth  may  be,  ihere  is  no 
doubt  that  tho  idojtls  of  wunianltixxl  and  roanhooil,  tu  built  up  by 
■chool  education,  which  jirevail  among  Uh^  ini'inbers  of  a  leiiiURHl 
Aud  coltured  clasf  are  ditfercnt  from  thonc  uf  the  toilerii  of  uont- 
meroc.  Wo  aeo  the  same  in  Scotland,  wlirrc  tlie  [larish  HchooU 
co-ednciito  and  ttii>  biglH-r  scltoola  do  not.  If  this  reaotton  did  not 
exiHt  ill  the  United  Siateii  wn  sltould  ho  oompellcd  to  believe  that 
they  are  showing  na  th«  way  to  a  higher  state  of  things,  and  that 
wo  must  follow  thoni  with  all  speed.  That  there  will  bo  many 
nwrc  mixed  fichool."  in  Engtanil  ten  years  hence  than  now  ia 
extremely  likely,  hut  tltat  tlie  separate  mhoola  will  liave  disappeared 
a  hundred  years  benc«  is  very  improbable.  And  yet  it  b  possible, 
noder  two  conditions :  First,  that  the  parents,  and  eaj>ecially  the 
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notbon,  of  Euglaoii  iitioulii  cooviuuu  Oio  luitiou  tiuit,  withoat  any 
low  of  the  more  strouuocis  tvpo  of  in3iiliiir«(,  it«  yuuii^  nion  can, 
Uirongh  co-«dijcBtion,  become  "vcrrav  ptirfit  ftcnllc  kiiighUt,"  pure 
oriifv.  chh-alrou!)  in  th(>  fullest  »f.nm  to  nil  woiiiunl>i>t>i].  it'  this 
ouulil  coiup  uboQt  throu^li  co-etlucation  low  woulil  dart;  tviU'lair  it. 
Next,  that  tbe  natiou  as  a  wiuJe  should  di^tiTiniiie  to  p^w  vi|h»1 
v)>j>orluuita-s  in  cdm-ation  lo  all  its  intellect,  iu  moo  aud  id  woiiioii. 
U  tB  the  instinctive  belief  tliat  «-omcn  would  gain  in  tliia  way  tltat 
nukee  oo-edacation  at  present  mainly  s  wonian's  queetioa.  Single 
women,  no  less  than  niotbers,  are.  as  a  rale,  entbuiiiaflic  for  it, 
when  it  is  |int  before  tJiein  its  an  ideal,  on  this  ground,  Thoy  can 
wee  that,  thoronghly  carried  out.  it  will  o)H.'n  all  doors  to  thoni  and 
win  for  thein,  howvvcr  tardUy,  an  absolute  vtjualiLy  with  in«n, 
cTownin};  tl>e  etru;;>^c  of  cvnturivs  witJi  ti  victory  wIiom  spoilit 
(for  women  will  always  simro  with  men  wluit  they  rooiivo)  will  k« 
to  man  eiqually  with  wornnii.  'DieJr  instinct  is  (.■orretit.  Tlioy  will 
never  be  coinpletely  man's  cijiiaU  in  |irc[iii ration  for  lifn  till  llioy 
sLari'  all  bin  life  from  tlip  firr-l.  If  tln-y  win  tlii!i  point  they  will 
hut  bo  givinj;  one  more  ■■xiunple  of  the  (nith  tlmt  tlio  evolution  ol 
8(K-iety  takes  llt>-  form  of  ri'|ielili»nri  of  pa.Ht  typen  of  civilixalion  on 
liij^her  plniic?,  nitlx-r  tlion  of  a  (»ntinuou-i  ndvancti  from  a  nnH^dtng 
point,  and  will  sliow  us  that  tlioy  are  like  tlieir  Anglian  motlwrs  in 
the  old  fore:>1-l]iii<U  of  Germany,  of  whom  Tnciiu.i  aayn  they  wero 
wpotucd  witii  niarriage-gilVfl  of  "oxen,  a  capariaoned  steed,  a 
■hiold,  ■  binc<\  and  a  sword."  and  that  they,  iu  turn,  brought  to 
tlieir  hnsbiuids  jpfis  of  armit, — addinj;  "Lest  the  woman  sliould 
think  hcricif  to  stand  a;^art  frotn  aspirations  after  noble  deeds,  and 
fKmi  th«  perils  of  war,  she  is  roniindod  by  the  coreinony  wbioh 
inaut<ural<>3  marnsge  that  she  is  her  hui<band's  j^artuer  in  tod  and 
dan^i.T,  ilestined  to  suffer  and  to  dart^  with  him  idiku  both  in  peace 
and  in  war."  Oan  we  not  read  in  this  isumhkc  u  prophucy  of  wlmt 
tho  nobler  minds  among  the  womvo  of  our  land  atid  of  our  day  are 
fighting  for  ander  a  diffeniat  timo-»pirit  and  with  broader  hopes  ? 

Ukbbebt  B.  Gabood. 
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IS  TIllCUE  A   RELIGIOUS    QUESTION 
EDUCATION? 


IN 


V  tlicrp  i)i  it  18  a  very  fiiiiiill  ono :  wid  I  think  it 
might  nlinort  be  nviiintuimsl  tluit  tltorc  is  none  at  all. 
In  ]irc»(.'uc«'  of  tlH>  voiilrovcrsies  that  are  still 
m^nnn  and  hnw  nigcd  I'or  nearly  tliirtj-  years,  and 
of  the  fact  that  in  ]?^70  the  House  ol  (kiniinons  di»- 
cussod  tittle  t'W'  for  nine  ni(;lit«i  hut  th^  tvrenty-tifth  clause  of  Mr. 
FontterV  Act,  this  is  a  htirdy  rtuti-tneiit  to  make.  Nevertheless  it 
IB  very  near  to  tJio  truth.  In  .■<u{)|iort  of  it  I  propose  to  exnmilto 
narrowly  llift  exact  grievniwe^  of  ililierent  parties  concerned,  not 
wei;;hiii;r  tlivm  by  phnuK's  employed,  hut  hy  at-tuul  f»tdj<  of  evory- 
(iiiy  life. 

Wc  will  begin  with  the  uoinpliiint  tluil  is  [lerhnpa  oftonest 
hranl.  An  etirnest  Noitcouforini.-'t  piireiil  lives  in  a  di>trii.^  where 
tlierc  if  (iidy  one  vehool  munn^i^l  hIiikihI  entirely  by  tJio  vivar  of 
th«  parisli.  H«  i»  comjH'lled  by  law  to  si^nd  his  son  there.  Tba 
grie^-ance  is  iJiiit  the  tentihing  is  said  to  U'  {'linreh  of  England 
teaching,  arxl  liki-Iy  therefore  to  inipregiiatc  tlie  child's  mind  witli 
doctiincH  tJie  father  ro]>n<liatt^.  Thn  only  refngo  in  to  oso  tito 
C'Oiiscienco  (!hinse :  but  tliat  WMild  mean  losing  the  religions 
teaching  allogetlier,  and  also  marking  the  lioy  out  nnpleasantly 
from  tl»  otliers.     Here  therefore  is  an  ajiparent  injnstioe. 

This  I  at  onee  admit :  but  I  am  coneerned  witJi  enquiring  tlio 
oxuvt  amonnt  of  hardships  entailed  on  the  Nonconformist,  (^rtaiD 
facUf  known  to  icochors  but  liabitually  ignored  by  all  contro- 
vfinMalifts  have  lo  bo  n.'ckonod  witli,  and  it  will  be  found  that  they 
make  n  great  difference  to  the  way  in  which  the  grievance  has  to 
be  stated.  First,  llie  danger,  us  the  parent  conceives  it,  is  that  his 
boy  »hoald  be  taught  too  much :  a  good  deal  of  the  U-aching  of 
the  Ohurdi  he  ugreon  witli,  bat  not  alL     The  question  then  is  bow 
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tnncb  of  thU  ohjr<'tmiiatilo  li'ai-liin^  will  Ktiok  in  lln^  cliiM'^  miriil 
after  ft*hool  i*  wvpr,  I'lifUHwing  llial  iirrvion>Ij-  In-  han  h-urnt  iitttliiii); 
at  Hm  Lome,  nnil  aAi'-rwiinb  fimU  thut  )ii#  fnhor  ■lisipprov^'?  of 
it  ?  The  answer  is  that  in  ulmiw^  vv^ry  wiijjlc  ca.**",  hy  oight4>oii  or 
twenty  yi-an  of  ago,  the  lail  wil!  not  rotnin  a  traa"  of  iu  Tliis 
rvsbi  on  a  canon  known  to  schonlmastrrs  that  noarlv  all  leaching 
even  if  giTon  for  many  years  is  nearly  powerlcw  nnle»f  ra|ipiirted 
from  home  :  a  fortion  when  only  given  up  to  tho  ago  of  twelve  ; 
antl  again  J  /ortion  if  it  is  actaally  di»c»antenancod  at  Lome. 

But  what  is  the  "doctrine"  with  which  a  child's  mind  mn  bo 
"impregnated"?  The  answer  i*  tluit  he  cnn  be  to  soino  t'ligbt 
esieni  |ireili»po$ed  eitJier  for  or  sgnint^  the  L'hnrtian  liew  of 
Christ  i  and  this  not  by  direct  *'  dogmatic "  >la(<'racnt«  in  the 
UoRm.  hat  by  something  in  the  leat;hrrV  mniiner.  Bnt  again, 
whalrvrr  the  imprex»ion  prodiircil,  it  \f  Mt  faint  emnpiin-d  with  the 
home  inflnenoi',  tluit  fnippocinj;  tho  fntber  wi^heil  to  eflace  it,  a  few 
txtvtT*  on  hi.''  jNirt,  a  litllr  throwing  itf  oold  wnliT,  ami  ihe  ilwd  is 
don*'.  Bui  of  t'oiirw'  iht-  nut  niajorir.y  of  NoneoniftniiisU  nro 
c]uite  willing  that  tbii*  piirlii-nlar  pre<IL<i[Ki!iidon  flhoitld  b<*  foitt<Tn]. 
All  I  am  (viitendiug  \*  tlwi  in  llie  «iiw  nf  tho  very  ^mnll  minority 
llw  hanbhip  w  nutbin;^ :  Ibry  linw  iJw  rcm^ly  in  ilu-ir  own 
hnnd:>. 

Ia  t)ki're  anr  ollur  diiotriiir?  1  liii  nd  know  of  itnv  which 
any  teat-hi-r  would  Htlfm[ii  (o  in>Ui  into  »  cbild*»  niimi,  and  if  be 
made  Ute  allempt  be  would  fail.  It  needs  to  be  ttlati-d  ngniii  niid 
again  tJiat  tlie  doctrines  snpposed  to  !«■  denied  hy  Nom-tmroniii-'ti' 
are  just  those  which  caiiutft  1m>  learnt  by  children  in  any 
elementary  school :  the  only  exception  perha[is  being  Ha]>li.»in, 
and  if  the  leacJier  rtrove  bant  to  inipre«s  the  doctrine  on  the 
children  he  would  ccrlaiiiiy  prejudice  them  against  bis  own  view  ; 
this  being  tho  in^iu-iabU'  n-Ktilt  of  one-etdcd  theoretical  teaching 
n  prematurely. 

*  IJut,^  Myn  the  Nom-onformist  juircnt, "  I  object  to  formularies 
Bttch  a»  the  (l«le«hi»iii."  Very  woU  ;  but  is  it  aprioiu.|y  <x)nlendf>l 
that  if  bi«  chibl  is  made  to  Wrn  the  Oatechisin  at  Mhool  (I  vboiild 
have  thought  ttiis  never  ocuurred)  he  in  in  any  way  biased  toward^ 
the  C'bureh?  Surely  it  in  a  wild  delusion  to  supjH^se  ibat  any 
child  lovea  the  Church  simply  because  he  has  been  set  to  tho  not 
very  attractive  work  of  learning  these  timc-boDOured  M^nlences. 
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I  know  of  some  cases  whom  thfl  formularies  have  repelled  far 
more  than  attracted,  and  if  their  inflnonoe  is  not  denomin** 
Honal,  18  it  in  any  other  way  mischievous  ?  Certainly  not  more 
mischievous  intellectually  than  the  learning  by  heart  of  a  lot  of 
dates  or  geographical  names,  simply  because  some  of  it  is  very 
easy  to  understand  and  very  oscful  morally,  and  quite  unooo- 
troversial. 

"  Yes,  but  there  is  the  Vicar's  induence."  Bometimes  there  ia: 
often  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  not.  Supposing  the  Vicar  is  a 
man  with  a  gift  for  getting  on  well  with  children  and  able  to 
imbue  their  little  minds  with  some  dim  feeling  for  God  aud  Uis  Law, 
and  some  softening  ideas  about  kindness  to  others :  is  that  a 
liiirdKhip  on  the  Noucouformij't  parent?  No;  but  supposing  ho 
uiiO)i  thi»  iufluoiico  to  «tt'al  the  hearts  of  the  children  nway  from 
the  reli]^ouH  communion  into  which  they  havo  been  born,  and  so 
"  strcugthivn  the  Church."  For  my  part  I  shall  refuse  to  believe 
that  such  thiugs  occur  till  I  hear  proofs  :  but  if  the  attempt  is 
made,  again,  and  for  ihi.^  third  time,  I  say  tlint  a  few  words  from 
the  parent  will  jircvent  any  such  treaclwry  from  being  sucoe«sfuL 
It  is  true  that  a  parson's  influence  for  good  may  be  so  strong  that 
a  child  may  feel  that  ho  gets  more  from  him  than  he  gets  from 
home  ;  but  is  this  possible  under  the  conditions  of  elementary 
schcol  life?  And  if  it  ever  happens  will  any  earne*t-minded 
father  really  regret  it?  I  take  it  that  if  he  reflects  on  tbo 
appalling  temptations  in  store  for  that  small  boy  of  his,  and  the 
terrible  difficulty  that  renders  abortive  so  many  attempts  to 
strengthen  his  will  and  lift  his  mind,  he  will  not  object  very 
much  if  the  guiding  liaud  bo  the  parson's  after  all,  so  loog 
as  his  son  is  not  left  (]uit«  alone  to  drift  with  the  vortex  of  evil 
companions  and  foul  wickedness  which  is  swirling  perilously  near 
to  him  even  now. 

"  But  yoo  have  forgotten  the  Ritualists :  is  it  not  true  that 
some  of  the  derg^i'  are  lawless  and  seem  bent  on  iutrodncing 
Bomanism,  and  is  it  fair  that  they  should  havo  control  of  national 
schools  ?"  For  my  part  I  am  not  wishing  (o  argue  that  it  ia  &ir, 
but  only  that  tho  whole  alarm  is  mainly  a  hatlucinatJon.  Hy 
imagination  fails  to  picture  what  harm  a  ritualistic  curate  c&n  possibly 
do  in  a  ^'illago  school.  Is  it  supposed  that  he  can  Ifach  a  lot  of 
fidgety  rustics  to  become  "BacerdotaUsts,"or  that  ho  will  dock  out 
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the  nulls  of  tlu>  room  with  fif^unw  of  thii  Sfoijouun '!  I  can itnagjoo 
that  in  a  Roman  Oitliultv  school  tht-  vttt:  of  imaj^oi  and  pictarca 
ni^t  possibly,  in  a  fi'vr  canes,  iml>uc  the  cbildreii  with  a  certain 
fondneoA  for  mich  things  but  tho  offi<d,  aguin,  by  twenty  years  of 
age  will  not  bo  serious  ;  iinJ  1  niaitt  be  nllowvd  to  doubt  if  this  is 
evcD  a  posjubility  in  any  Church  oi  Eujflaud  school.  It  is  idle  to 
discoss  ihv  effect  of  imagM  and  the  like  til!  we  know  wh«thi»'  they 
are  ©rer  aso<l. 

But  brocully  «))cakiiig,  the  tme  proportions  of  this  eouiplaint 
may  bo  o*timat4>d  by  a  ooini»triaon  bctwwu  Biblo  tootobing  sod 
History  t«a<.ibing.  Why  a  there  not  a  "  Hi^lory  Qaestiou "  as 
well  as  a  R«ligioui<  Question  in  edueation  ?  I  am  afraid  the  nni*wcr 
is  tiuil  otic  wieh  (|iK-stion  is  euou;;h  to  kecjt  alive  Ihe  oonlruwrsiu! 
element  in  daily  life  witliout  nhieli  exjstenw!  to  many  of  us  would 
become  luonotonoiu,  and  tbo  sale  of  »onic  newspapers  would  deoline. 
But  i<ap{M»ing  the  Hvligious  Qne»lion  obliterated,  how  interesting  it 
would  bo  to  raihc  a  storm  over  the  U-m^liing,  Kay,  of  English  Hietory  ! 
Why  does  a  radical  parent  placidly  allow  his  son  to  he  taught  the 
story  of  the  Stnan.-i  by  a  conservative  teaelwr  ?  How  does  he  know 
that  the  boy  may  not  be  '*  iiupn'gnutod  "  with  vicious  and  obi^ulete 
theories  as  to  tJie  divine  right  of  kitig^  or  may  be  led  to  symjmthise 
with  Charles  L  in  bis  struggle  with  the  Commous  'I  If  oneo  ho 
aw  persuade  himself  titat  every  teacher  is  a  proeclytisor,  that  every 
won)  he  says  sticks,  and  that  the  doctrines  so  taught  nrc  too  strongly 
unplanted  to  be  weakened  either  by  homo  influence  or  by  lapse  of 
time,  he  will,  no  doubt,  mount  the  nearest  platform  and  declaim 
fcTociouslr  about  tbo  gro^is  injustice  to  which  he  i»  submitted  by  u 
|towerfal  and  wealthy  caste  wlio  happen  to  bo  in  [kiwm.  As  he 
docs  not  do  aiiythiug  of  the  kind  we  can  only  sujijwtie  that  ho 
regards  all  the  above  assumptions  as  iionBcusc.  And  is  ho  <|uito 
wrong? 

StiU,  knowing  tbac  some  parents  are  unwilling  to  talk  about 
rdigioas  matters  with  their  children,  knowing  also  that  some 
clergymen  are  not  wise,  I  do  not  altogether  deny  that  a  grievance 
uxists.     Later  on  I  will  suggest  a  remedy. 

Id  tlie  next  arltdc,  I  propose  to  scrntinizu  the  grievance  felt  by 
CborchmoD  with  regard  to  Bo&rd  Schools. 

Euwaud  Lvri'BLTuH. 
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ERY  full  ro|>orl8  of  tlifi  IleaJniasfcrft*  CVjnfcronce  at' 
Shrdwslttirv  and  tho  Modurn  I.atigua<;c  Amwcio- 
lioii'a  Caiul>riiJ]u;(>  mcctiuja:  arc  to  be  foaiKl  in  tti« 
January  Journal  of  Edurailon,  with  a  briefer 
account  by  Mr.  Fnbian  Wan*,  of  tlic  Victoria 
University  C'*inforeDCf)  on  Secondary  Education.  Ttii-j^,  witli 
tho  usual  Teachers*  Guild  iutvlligonce,  in  fact^  fill  up  a 
sixt£(!n-|iagc  supplement. 

Of  the  roinaiaing  ooiitcuta  of  tlie  Journal  that  which  \»  likoly 
to  nttnurt  most  attcuUou  is  ii  contrihution  by  Mr.  (Wil  Hawkins 
to  tbp  di.'Wiii«:!iioii  on  the  physical  nienauri'im^ntii  of  public  Kbool 
boys,  wliicli  originated  in  tlio  Timet  a,  coupUt  of  months  ago. 
Mr.  HnnkiiiA  impugns  the  valno  and  reliability  of  the  ex|K-nmenti( 
on  which  the  figures  given  in  tlio  Times  were  lin:»ed, — pointing 
out  that  the  whole  subject  treated  of  is  more  diffiualt  than  ix 
generally  !iup))osed.  He  has  a  more  trnstwortliy  motlKxl  of 
obturvation  to  expound,  and  proposes  to  give  this  ex[io«<ition  in  a 
later  issue. 

In  "  Tho  Training  of  Teachers  :  a  Suggestion,"  rJio  rocont 
decision  of  the  London  School  Boiird  to  partially  train  itn  own 
tcnchers  is  approved,  and  tho  writer  suggests  that  this  system  of 
lialf-tiine  teachers  might  witli  coneiderablo  advantage  he  adopted 
in  the  cose  of  girls'  secondary  schools.  She  gives  some  details  of 
this  proposed  plan  of  "training,"  hut  admits  that  the  .whonie 
will  require  very  careful  working  out  in  detail.  A  letter  in  the 
Journal  of  Education  also  deals  witli  women  teacliers— pointing  oat> 
OB  has  been  many  times  done,  but  hithi-rto  with  little  rcsnlt,  tho 
conditions  under  which  university  and  high  school  students  may 
enter  as  elementary  school  teot^hers,  and  the  advuitages  of  such  a 
course. 
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"  OliI  Fogey's  "  RcixosjMX-l  of  Si-oornlnrv  ami  Technical  Ktlii- 
oition  in  1S98  ;  )Ir.  !lf:ickinil<>r*ti  not^s  of  a  li'ctare  to  tcacbcra  on 
grogTa|>by  Utuitiag ;  anil  a  rcvjnw  ot  the  OBvW-pah\iah<^ 
SfMvi,il  iUportt  on  Ktiuml'wnal  Sufijerit  aW  pro^'iile  excellent 
reading. 

The  EJacatitmcU  Timet  contain?  an  abk,  exbaastire  and,  in  tbo 
ligtit  i>  Itirovr.'i  iifKin  publii>«chooI  tirr,  n  ino^t  interesting  paper  on 
"  Coqwrale  Lifo  tuid  Gamc#  in  Sotonilary  Sdioola,"  by  Mr.  F.  I*. 
B.  Shtphun,  or  St.  Olave'a  Grammnr  School,  Southwark.  The 
articlo  is  rentnrkable  for  tiio  philosophic  calm  nn<)  impartial 
jndgnKut  of  the  writer.  After  a  snmmary  noeonat  of  thingR  aa 
they  are,  ilr,  Shiplkom  expo^s  seven  catiKes  of  failure — oTcr 
preesnre,  iadt  of  funds,  lack  of  available  fields,  the  bioyole,  oTor- 
wockod  nnd  underpaid  masters,  laiy  boys,  tind  narrow-niindrd 
gurernora  and  parents.  The  obstacles  famished  by  tlw^  varion:! 
forces  acting  against  corporato  Ufe  and  erprit  de  corps  arc  too 
familiar  to  need  description  in  an  e^lncational  paper.  The  ri-nieJiea 
snggested  are  alto  familiar^boardcrs,  masters  in  re»i<U'n<!i^  nttx 
the  planng  fields  common  meals,  oomputiKiry  games,  and  thA 
iumsp-ma^er  or  consulting-tntor  system.  In  this  last  connection 
the  aystemB  prei-ailing  at  tlie  Intermediate  School  tar  tUirs  at 
Cardiff  onder  Mr.  J,  J.  Findlay,  Univeraily  College  School,  and 
tlie  Godolphin  .Softool,  nammeminith,  aro  cited  as  a  powibto 
wlntion  to  the  difficulty  of  approximating  day-school  to  boarding- 
school  life.  We  would  eommend  to  the  notice  of  all  headmarierH 
the  extract  from  Mr.  Findlay's  prosportns  published  in  this  papi*r. 
Hero  we  have  a  theoretical  idenlbt  propounding  a  scheme  which 
slnll  combine  idealism  with  practical  needs,  and  starting  to  sliow 
bow  it  can  be  vroriced  ont.  The  following  worda,  whi<rh  clo»o  Mr. 
Shipham's  paper,  proro  that  be  Is  on  his  guard  against  the  tlireo 
great  dangers  of  public-*chool  life — insularity,  animnli»ni,  and 
pxceamve  mawulinity — if  we  may  »-enture  to  coin  a  term.  "  I  »aid 
nt  the  beginning  of  tins  paper  that  it  was  our  object'  to  oonDider 
how  far  the  nniijue  suwess  in  certain  directiooi*  of  tln^  publio 
boarding  MrbooU  could  be  acluerod  in  the  public  day  schools. 
8noccM  iK>  complete  we  cannot  ho|i"  (o  have,  for  it  mu*t  l>e  limilod 
by  tlic  greater  demands  of  the  home.  Bnt,  if  we  uiiw  tbo  bighort 
mmlts,  we  may  bnply  eecapo  the  evils  of  excess — tJio  abnao  of 
athloti(»,  -the  ,insalarity  (of  cli(}Uoism,  the  \w»  of  home  life.    So 
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that  I  have  mrittfin  thin  paper  with  ii  Jr»ir«,  not.  unminglcd  vrith 
hope,  tJiat  tlic  Kii;;li:>h  geiiiu*  for  oonvcrtin;;  theory  into  j)r!ictice, 
working  in  ftiicwssivo  Kciicrntioiic,  may  nuikL-  a  furtfitT  contribution 
to  thi>  wit'iicc  ami  nrl  of  tondiiny.  niirl  roaliw"  in  the  En;;;li!fh  day 
ftoliool  of  tlic  next  wntary  tbo  idful  liotifR'  of  vduwitioii." 

Tlie  Novcinlior  issue  oftho  .l/tx/rm  Quarter!}/  of  Lanyuaye  ami 
lAwnilurf  is,  u»  ii«aul.  full  of  thi*  loarricil  intfri'int  anil  interesting 
]i<aniin<;  which  mark  the  inti'mio  »ppci«li*in  of  luoiiern  cultun?. 
For  toachcr!»  tho  aitich'«  of  intt'rt'.*t.  arc  '"  llulit'laiif  and  tho  French 
Uuiv<'r«(io»,"  by  Arthur  Tilley  :  "  Luther's  Views  and  Influence 
OH  8cliooIs  and  Ediiwilion,"  by  Georj;  Fieilli.T ;  and  "  Tho 
IWlonition  I>raiiia."  by  the  Etlitor,  H.  Frank  Ileiitli.  Aceording 
to  Mr.  Fiedler.  Lnther  "was  tho  first  to  conwive  tho  idta  of 
compulsory  nnd  free  education."  Moreover,  thongh  ho  naturally 
laid  jifcat  stress  on  the  classic  languages,  he  was  in  ad\-anco  of  his 
Ago  in  ndvocatinj^  tho  study  of  the  mother  tongue,  history  and 
wnKi'ig,  and  the  fostering  of  games  nnd  iitWetics,  while  his  high 
iwlitnnte  of  the  teacher's  Tocation  may  be  seen  in  thv  following 
quotntiou  from  his  writings.  "A  worthy  nnd  painstaking  toucher 
who  truly  cjires  for  the  education  and  welfare  of  those  committed 
to  his  caro  can  never  be  paid  for  his  ]>ains,  and  is  I>cyoud  all 
prusa.  If  I  could  free  myself  from  my  many  duties  >a  n  prL-acher, 
or  wore  obliged  to  leave  them,  I  wonid  rather  be  a  selioolmaster 
than  anything  oUo  in  the  world.  For  I  am  convinced  tlint  tho 
preacher  and  the  schoolmaster  occu|)y  the  grcatt!st,  best,  nnd  most 
nsoful  of  positions^ indeed,  it  is  hard  to  ta.y  which  of  the  two  is 
the  best." 

Dr.  Heath's  article  fnrnishcs  littlo  for  qnotation  in  a  pndajjrogio 
jonrnal.  Yet  as  a  whole  it  makes  an  excellent  h»»on  for  the  cla.i^ 
rooms  of  that  higher  oidture  which  i.*  tlie  nltiniate  end  of  all  trno 
education.  We  recommend  a  can^ful  study  of  this  dinciuisition  on 
tho  spirit  of  the  Kestoralion  Drama  to  all  teachers  of  literature. 

TTio  December  nnndicr  of  flic  Schitot  Rtviirw  of  Cliioago  con- 
tains tlu'oe  intcre-'ling  articles  on  the  '' Training  of  tho  Imagina- 
tion," fir«(  in  "  Education,"  by  Oeorgo  Ilarris,  secondly  in  tli« 
"Study  of  LiUmlnre,"  by  H.  G.  Buchler,  and  thirdly  in  tho 
"Study  of  Science,"  by  J.  M.  Tyler.  "How  to  bring  out  tho 
Ethio4d  Vnlnc  of  Hi-ttory"  U  n  suggestive  article  by  W.  M. 
Slouie.      All   foar   were  originally    addresses    delivered   at   the 
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•nnoal  meeting  of  thn  Now  Euj^IhuiI  Assodation  of  OoIIogM  and 
Preparatory  Schools  in  Spriiifjliilif,  Ma-<'>iivhii.«i-t(^.  We  <{aote  a 
paragraph  from  nnch  of  the  Hr»t  ihroo  pnpon  to  show  tha  geoemt 
trcml  of  tho  lulilnttat^ii. 

"  Ijlcniliiro,  tho  hi>--<t  liioratnro  of  on«'«  own  laii;;Tuig(>,  if  no 
more,  1.4  th«  |>niici[>nl  wiirce  of  cultnrv  for  tniiii)>t«-in);  to  tho 
imujiinalion.  A  Ui*U>  for  poctrj-,  tic-lioti,  eri5iiy!«,  an<l  hiftory 
cnrich^-s  «ini  iik-iilixm  life.  A  Imlf-tiour  wiUi  t^lmkcsjieartf  triiii»- 
porti  tb«  rfju]«r  into  nnothcr  worM,  tho  worM  of  tlii-p  Aontiinonta, 
of  llw  st«>ij;j  [laKKion^  nnt!  ht;ih  asiiinitioii^  wf  hiinwiiity,  llio 
worlJ  of  ttiv  iJoiil.  It  ia  the  Iialf-liour  of  oiiu's  iiktvlkiTluiil  dvvo- 
lioiu,  rcfri^vhing  t)io  mind  u  prayer  n>fh*i^hi^  tho  vpirit.  Tho 
irvcr  or  mnii  of  hiMiin>s3  who  knows  his  Browning,  FitsifjcmW, 
a«rwn,  i*  misvd  abovo  tho  Monliil  to  tlic  idi-al." 

'Thow  two  nicthotU — oxpreswion  in  fonnH  of  iirt,  and  wino 
ijanrtioning — murt  Ijc  our  main  ri^lianco  in  tniininK  dull  ima^ina- 
lions  (hrongh  iho  !>tiidy  of  IiU'nitiiri>.  Rut  beforv  I  cIomj  it  may 
bo  worth  while  to  aay  tliat  we  h«v«  found  Iho  fticreopticon  to  !» 
u  most  UM-ful  auxlliitry  in  tho  tcnching  of  lit^rattirc.  Pa^inj; 
by  the  obvious  und  more  common  nws,  of  tho  Innti>rn,  I  mention 
two  that  bear  directly  on  the  ivlnoation  of  the  imaging  powpr. 
Tho  first  is  the  eniptoymoDt  of  tiie  stereopticon  to  fnrnish  tho 
student  with  tti«  ninterinl;)  n»ml  by  th«  author's  imngimition  .... 
Tlw  seeond  way  in  which  tho  lantern  can  bo  used  in  tho  training 
of  the  imagination  is,  aller  u  cln.4.f  luu  read  sueli  Ittoraturo  as  tho 
"Sir  Koger  do  Oovorley  PajK-n) "  or  "The  Aru-ietit  Mariner,"  to 
tliTow  on  thv  screen  Hugh  Thomson's  illn»lratiuns  of  tlic  former, 
and  Doni's  illustrations  of  tlie  latter,  and  then  invito  tho  cla««  to 
comiwrc  tlwir  own  imagining!",  formed  from  tho  reading  of  tho 
U^t,  with  tlioso  of  tlie  illustrators." 

"  We  inu»t  start  with  guu«Ms,  conjectures,  hypothcsea  ;  thoagh 
we  need  not  pnbtish  tbcm  before  we  tiave  tested  them.  Without 
imagination  you  can  have  no  Darwins,  Hnxlvys,  or  Tjndalls  ;  no 
palaeontology  or  geology.  When  the  student  calls  the  staroU-grain 
an  nmot-bo,  we  do  not  tell  him  to  beware  of  imagination  ;  we  bid 
liim  look  again  and  draw  wliat  ho  see*.  What  tho  scientist  needs 
is  not  lt;s»  itnagination  but  more  careful  and  accnrate  observation, 
more  psitiont-roowning,  more  rigid  testa  of  hia  hypotheses." 

Tho  (Mobor  oumtxtr  of  tho  Journal  of  Pedagogy  (tho  last  to 
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hand)  published  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  ooDtoios  tbrco  octivleg  of 
E|)cdal  iitteretit  to  teachers — "Some  Adolescent  Bvminiscrnccs," 
by  ai.  V.  O'Rlica  ;  "  Hational  Psychology  for  Twwhons"  by  W.  T. 
Harris;  "Somei  Thoughts  oQ  l^ictioii  ns  a  Factor  id  Education," 
by  C.  W.  Super.  From  tbo  iuteasely  ptiilowphic  duquisition  of 
tlie  second  and  the  essentially  human  ur^umoutA  of  the  lo^t  .-iiiiclc 
we  quote  two  panigraijhs  vrbich  strike  h  high  note  of  ]>edogogic 
idoalifln  j— 

"The  c^bittil  idciil  is  tlie  Huinmit  of  riitiouul  [wyi-bolonj',  but  nrt 
and  literature  too  borrow  their  iiloul?  from  iU  Fvr  it  furnishes  tho 
otiindard  by  which  works  of  urt,  whether  in  jwi^try,  music, 
juiinting,  sctilpttiru  or  in  architeoliiri'  nrv-  mi-awiri'd.  Do  tliey 
express  perfect  frt^eJom,  and  the  ne;;nlioii  of  seltish  excluwon,  they 
hut  reveal  tJw  highest  iJwil  foiiiiil  by  nttioual  psychology.  If  they 
{tortruy  tlie  crusliing  out  of  huiiiaa  individuality  by  the  world- 
]iower,  they  prononiiw  judgment  against  thcmsi'lve*." 

"  If  wo  were  to  eliminatx>  from  the  literature  of  the  world  the 
clement  that  i«  u-tunlly  re^rdcd  ii.^  lictitious,  nil  the  dulighlful 
aroma  tluit  plen.4ert  and  atlnu^tit  would  go  witJi  it ....  It  would 
make  Uie  va.*t  fiehi  of  human  expL-rieiitv  oue  dead  level  of  uuifonuity 
in>ti'9id  of  the  varied  and  in»lriicti\'e  [xitiorama  uf  mountain  and 
hill  and  valley,  of  Mn  and  lake  and  river  thai  i?  spread  U-fore  ns 
wheiievtT  we  beeomc  absorlieil  in  Kome  liUriiry  masterpiece.  Tlie 
««rioii»  question  U  not,  Cun  our  boys  and  girl«,  and  our  adulta  too 
r<ir  that  nialtcr,  aQord  to  rctad  fiction  ;  it  is  rather,  What  Action 
>hall  U'read?" 

IlIh:  KindergarltR  liemrtc  for  Doc^inW^r,  pubti.thed  in  Spriug- 
Rt'Id,  Masaachit.'M^tlji,  contains  another  instalment  of  the  valuable 
"tWnselM  to  Teachers  of  Young  (Jhihlren,"  by  JIarie  Fape- 
C'arpcntier,  which  are,  we  believe,  translated  from  the  French. 
Tho  two  paragraphs  we  quote  give  courutel  which  is  in  the  cU^  of 
those  eternal  scholastic  truths  tliat  are  being  eternally  forgotten 
bt'cuuse  of  their  universal  preisenoe.  "  In  order,"  savA  the  writer, 
"  to  dispense  punishment  and  reward  justly  and  fairly,  th«  secret 
inclirmtions  of  the  teacher's  heart  uiust  be  coumgeonsty  ftlified. 
(juju'd  yourself  carefully  sgainst  every  prejudice,  favourable  or 
unfavourable,  which  tlie  natural  endowment  of  the  ohiidren,  grcatW: 
in  ttomc  cases  and  less  in  others,  may  ins[>irc  in  you."  And  does 
not   tlio  great  heart  of  rcfltaloezi   s{>cak  again   in   these    Dohlv 
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words  ? — "  If  a  eortain  chil"!  i*  more  tk-f«-lm>  tluin  lh<'  oUmm^ 
then  M  all  tlie  f;nati>J-  tif^  Uiat  he  r'bonld  Imvi'  roar  iiitiMf^t  nnd 
Mlidtuik.  Dcvoic  jwirx-If,  brwrt  nml  wnl.  tln-n  lo  lii^  iin[>roTc- 
ni«^l.  Ii»tfiiJ  oi  n>]iu)i(iti;r  him,  <]niw  liiin  lowiirJ  vuu.  make  bini 
foQil  uf  vou.  itui^toail  of  inotin^  bJiii  luir»hlv  (wltieb  rpn<J(>r>  biin 
more  bratol)  ukI  making  lum  uiihaitiiy  (wlii«h  nMxli-n'  him 
Daai;litier),  Irt  him  Iw — ccrtainlr  ih*  ol>J«:l  of  your  ktntliii-!«A,  but 
more  than  Ibat^-lhe  object  of  your  conitljtiit  devotion.  Atut  iT, 
after  baving  sinoerclT  mule  ewry  effort  to  love  biin,  yoa  rtiti 
finil  ii  irapoadible  to  do  so,  out  toward  biiu  a^  if  yoa  did  Ioto  liini, 
aud  uiav  Ciod  alone  know  tliat  you  do  not !" 

Au  article  by  Nora  A.  SmilJi  os  "^Tbe  Per^>oi)nlity  of  tlio 
Kinder):ancn  Tniinint;  TmcIkt"  will  \tf  read  with  iiilcr*'^!  ami 
profit  at  the  pr«-x;iit  lime,  wIh'ii  thr  uWtracr  vsO'Uonoe  of  Kiiidi'r- 
garten  principles  a[^>eaRi  to  b«  emlaiigi'rtKl  by  the  intrmioa  of  an 
exceEfiire  ffmioinc  emotionalisni. 

Tbk  place  of  bononr,  in  tJkc  October  qaarterly  number  of  tho 
DeutKKe Zfitachrift  for  AutlUndisfUei  VnlerriektttetMn,\»  occo](iod 
by  an  article  on  the  "  Teaching  of  Pliilosopliy  in  the  Secondary 
Schools  of  France."  Philo^phy  wiu  formerly  bitic;hl  in  »uch 
sdiooU  in  Germany,  but  in  It^f:!  the  teaching  via  declared  to  have 
£uled  in  il^  purpose  and  the  subject  was  relegated  lo  Ihe  Uni- 
rcrdtice.  The  article  gives  Bome  account  of  programme  and 
method;,  but  is  mainly  couoenied  to  ehow  why  that  which  baa 
Cured  !o  badly  on  Qenoon  soil  is  floarii^bing  in  Frauce.  Will  it 
FUrprtse  any  Englishman  to  know  that  tlie  French  secondary 
schoolboy  in  liia  hut  year  spends  nearly  half  his  time— eight-and- 
»-tialf  hours  a  wcok^-ou  Psychology,  Logic,  Ethics,  Metapliyaica, 
and  tho  Hirfory  of  Philosophy  I  We  Iiave  no  system  of  E^condary 
edncatioii.  If  wc  bad,  wo  should  probably  in  this  matter  agree 
with  Germany  in  thinking  that  such  studios  are  more  wisely  left 
to  the  Uuivcr«itics.  But  then  wo  are  not,  at  present,  eitlwr 
republican  or  };odlejw~the  two  conditions  nliich  would  seem  to 
make  Pbilosotihy  csiRidally  necessary  to  Franoe.  Hero  ia  tho 
arjrnment : — "Nun  jollcn  nacli  eiiier  idwden  in  Frankreich  scbr 
rcrbrciicten  Anschauung  die  hohorcn  Schulen  den  jungcn  I^uten 
idle*  dac  Irieteo,  worauf  ob  auf  dcm  (jeistigcn  Erbc  der  MeuAchheit 
liie  beutige  Gcsellschatt  wescntlioh  bcruht.  Die  Uutorin  dicHd 
gvuligoa  Kibes  ist  vor  allum  die  Piittosopliie  ;  also  mu»*  sic  in  dea 
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hiihfrcii  S(:liiil<'»  p-lctirt  wcrili-ii ;  vino  Ih'skihIcts  hervorragende 
SMIiiiij;  i-'l  ilir  iii  i>in<-m  re|niliIik!Uiisi'In'ii  SfJinU^  un/iiwciiwii ; 
ili^iin  ilicdi'r  li.'i)  Ja*  firiicsto  IiiftTCCMi'  dnran.  ilii'^*  iIk-  Klilc  winnr 
BiirgTT  ilif  Ciniinlliifjeii  k"itnt.  auf  lUncn  tlio  Gcwllwliurt  iKriilit." 
Ami  ii^in  :  "  Wenn  iimi  in  oincin  I/imk-  ji'iitT  '  Iiiihcr  Gi'bilik-to' 
ahtw.  Kt'Iigtou  niclit  uur  IoIm-d,  itoudorn  aucli  xu  uuturilulivnn 
fttcllun^jcn  ;;oIiiii^fn  kanti,  so  mii«(  mim  urn  fo  inciir  von  ilim  eiii 
niclit  nnr  njibritiiniti;;*'*.  soinicni  iiticli  bcgrunik-Ii-s  Urti-il  in 
nioniIi*c*licn  unil  ^oxiali'n  Frii;;cii  Vfrliuij{i'n  ;  ntiil  iliv;*  Gninilln'fo 
KuAii  niiin  in  ilor  1  iiiWopIiio.  DctihaUi  kimii  nnm  ilcn  iiliiti>- 
»ojilii«'(ifn  UnkTriflit.  nitlit  Ji-n  FakuUUtfn  nml  Hocliwlinirn 
uWrUi»''cn,  Huiulcrn  mu»«  ihn  dt'ii  Sdiulcn  zuwciscn.  die  (lie  nlU-n 
liiihcr  Ocbililctcn  K<.'nioin«iiiio  Ititdung  xa  iibcrniitU'ln  bciitinimt 
(.in  J." 

We  think  tlicru  is  mach  forco  in  the  iirgiiini>nU  hut  h  a 
"knowlcilfic  of  tlic  Coiinthitioii:*  of  juM-icty "  only  nrrt-sitary  for 
tho  citi/cN!>  of  a  rciniblic,  or  h  "  wpll-foumUHl  judgment  in 
niorni  iind  »ociiil  qn<^stio^s"  for  th(X*t>  who  nro  without  Goil  in 
tho  world  ? 

Tdb  NovcirilRT  nuuiher  of  thv  Itenie  PMaffogupie  o\Kn»  with  n 
HUggcxUvv  article  by  M.  KiIoii.-ird  Pd.it,  of  tulnlt-cilucntion  Tamo, 
entjtivd  "Amos  d'^^licn'.''  It  \*  iin  iu:count  of  nn  ultno^t  un- 
conBcion:<  <'x[Mjrinicnt  in  "  iioiJologii',"  which  for  some  Utile  Uino 
pnet  h)is  been  c«rricd  ou  by  the  [n»|iector  and  teucher*  of  tho 
priiukry  schoolit  in  and  nround  Nice.  I'ho  first  vtvp  in  th<i 
ex|KT)inent  vui  the  issue  of  u  circular  by  the  Ins]>ector  itsking  soch 
tvncherii  on  vrere  intorenli.nl  tn  his  Hchemo  to  supply  him  with  n 
psycliological  study  of  Roino  one  I)ui>ili  biiM>d  on  n.  year'))  clo»c 
obsCfration  Ijoth  in  am!  out  of  school.  In  due  coursu*  fitly-ono 
easaya  were  sent  in,  tlm  pern^d  of  whicb  baa  iiispin.-(l  M.  Petit  to 
pen  his  article,  in  the  hope  mainly  of  atiniulnting  iinitatorf,  but  id 
the  hope  also  of  driving  homo  onoe  more  the  lesson  of  lessons  : 
"  Poor  manier  line  ame,  il  faiit  hi  bion  connaltre."  Many  passages 
are  quoted  from  the  eaaaya  of  much  interest,  bnt  tbeir  chief  effect 
apOD  SI.  Pottt's  on-n  soul  is  snmmed  up  iti  (he  following  significant 
gooeralisutiuu  :  "  Quolles  lemons  touLes  parlantes  et  vivantca  9C 
digmgcnt  do  ces  fetullets  od  est  r^sum^  I'histoire  de  ces  ames 
MifimtioM  !  Comme  la  mobile  diversity  des  coract^res  appanilt  en 
CM  oiwDoes  constamment  changeantes  1    A  voir  do  pr6s  quelle 
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variiti  do  seatimenU  et  d'id^s  formait  le  fond  de  ceB  consciences 
naisHLntes,  commo  les  tnstitatears  ont  dA  comprCDdre  qne 
renseignenicnt  ne  saurait  £tre  nniforme,  g4n6ral,  infiexible,  que 
tout  aa  cootrairo  il  devait  £tre  nDo  adaptatioQ  inoessante  des 
connaissanceB  aax  £tres,  des  m^tbodes  anx  inteUigeaces  at  anz 
volont^  I  Cette  p^d&gogie  en  action  ....  pardon,  cetto  .... 
pMologie  a  d(k  ne  pas  Ctre  inntile  anx  maltrcs  do  la  region  ni^oise. 
EJIo  les  a  instrnits  sans  nnl  donto  do  loars  devoira.  EUo  a  ^lev6 
CCS  ^dncatenrs."  Onr  own  inspectors  are  doubtless  too  busy  to 
imitate  such  expcrimenta,  but  is  there  not  a  British  Association  for 
the  Study  of  the  Child  ? 
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TUB  MAKtSO  OF  A  UxVIVERSITV  FOR  I-OSDOK. 

ArTKB  M  iDMCLir  disUya  ovi>r  tli«  iii-iKiuitiiiuiit  of  a  fiUkliitury  Coioularioo  to 
bogin  tlio  "  making  "  of  n  Cnivuraity  tor  London,  it  vna  liordly  to  t«  eipccUd 
th*t  the  totfk  of  "inakitjg"  would  l>0  tree  from  ilifliculLi(<a :  bul  while  the 
smitd  of  the  last  two  niontlis  b&vo  eliown  that  th«(lifliE:iiIlu>tian)iiiHajitaeeDu 
likftly  thni  tJioy  will  prove  fAwcrtlian  tlie  moat  eagurwell-wutheruf  ihesclkome 
coiilti  hnvp  nnticipiiled. 

Ttic  Collc^4,  ftD<]  notably  Univonity  College,  Imve  atn'fiyg  niainlaiood  tlut 
whnn  onco  tlio  Stutiitory  Comniiwion  was  appoioUiJ,  and  tlio  ditCeront  inali- 
tiilicinii  bo)fan  to  nmko  conntrnctivp  plans,  many  of  llie  liindrancoa  vould 
disAppciar :  aoil  tlii*  liaa  l>ccn  proved  to  be  trm. 

During  iho  last  two  montlia  iho  leading  CoUeg-iale  Corporationt  and  ttio 
SoQittd  nf  ibn  Univorelty  of  London  bavc  boen  i-ngitg«d  !n  framing  Memoranda 
fcff  the  Statutory  CommiHionen  dealing  witb  ilio  vesed  qnostions  of  tlie  diatH- 
bution  and  functions  of  tbo  faculties,  and  Iha  reoomineudalions  of  tlieae 
Homoranda  ara  Mid  to  bo  fiir|>ritiingly  nimilar. 

All  ■MtD,  (or  rniinplo,  to  bo  agrood  that  the  FaoDltloa  aUonld  have  ed*i- 
mtional  fiitiction*,  thnt  any  nttcmpt  to  diviilc  into  difFeront  facidtiM  what  aro 
called  "Puro"  and  ■' AppliiMi"  Scii-ncps  would  bo  dianslrous;  that  the  Fftciiltiw 
«hoidd  be  compoTAtivrly  nniAll  hoiii''-*  conniiilinK  of  mno  of  high  rank  and  tried 
ftbilHy ;  tluit  tbo  HojirdK  of  Rtiidirji  nhinild  lie  mUtivoly  much  lai^jor,  o.acb 
Board  conHixting  of  tbo  Rn-Jitcr  niimI>cT  of  tho  tcnchcro  of  tho  mihjot-t  with 
which  the  Board  i*  appoioted  to  deal. 

TfacM  point*  of  agT«cni«nt  are  a  happy  ougiiry  for  tho  futur«.  Tlie  dolib»- 
ratioiu  of  tbo  Unir^wly  Collogo  nothoritiw  hnve,  Iiowwvor,  progrcnod  beyond 
th«M  pointx,  and  hnvo  lod  to  a  docixion  thnt  oiight  to  b«  woloomcd  oD  all  banda 
aa  public  qiiritcd,  tbo  ottccts  of  which  ought  to  b«  of  the  grMUmt  importance. 

Univcniity  Collt^gc  wu  intended  by  itn  founder*  to  be  tho  Univcnily  of 
London,  and  miny  of  it>  bcncf  nclon  have  endowed  it  in  the  hope  tlut  it  woold 
idtnaately  either  lie  tlic  I'nivi^riiity  or  en  inlc-(;ral  pnit  of  it :  n?ligiouH  lugotiy 
iravented  it>  foumlen  from  realaing  their  inteullon*,  liut  the  Couneil  in  ipite 
of  great  difficultica  have  never  forgot  ten  their  trunt,  and  hare  iilwny«maintiiine<] 
the  biglioM  vieai  of  Uairemty  work, 
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>  revcnt  •kiibonttons  ct  llie  Coaocil  h*n  M  them  to  iba  eoudiMku 
(hal  Unir  tnad  could  be  moat  ouoipletoljr  iIwcltMfpM)  by  placing  the  dta,  Unda 
aai  wAowtMiatM  of  tlw  CoDegu  uo'ict  iho  <lin«t  coatrol  of  Ui«  (Jnivenity 
•Wliaritj-  tiiat  will  bo  CtmUnI  by  tiio  Suiiibvy  ComutUBsioiwra :  thoy  faad, 
howevor,  a  (nrtfa«r  rMBon  Ccr  attopUng  the  rwoliition  thatappMiviliiitliepubtia 
pTBH  on  Oeotmbvr  I4lb.  ThtA  reuiMii  m  implied  in  tiie  fgiirtli  paragraph  of 
Uielr  rMoliitions  ("  to  iBakiog  tliis  oScx  tlx!  Ccninuil  ilo  not  dmire  to  throw  auy 
UHtuia  in  tbo  way  ol  «uy  otlicr  instttutiuna  in  Londpn  which  niAy  b*  dispomd 
to  fUnM  thnt  itaooroea  at  (be  iltipoMl  of  tho  govuraing  bwly  of  tbo  Uni- 
'rerahy  ')■  Vnni  this  ft  it  olau  that  the  Council  belioro  Umt  tl»  but  way  ot 
■olvias  the  ['nivcnily  quMtloa  fa  fw  *U  tbo  vther  inHtiUitiun*  of  Univcna^ 
ruik  in  Luadno  to  [ilaca  Uwuitelvett  uuilur  tira  dlreot  ouutrol  of  tite  now 
I'niveniity.  Aitd  tlwrfl  are  nuuy  cowiiiiuniliuiiB  that  go  U>  prdvu  Ihe  ■ouadueo* 
of  tbuir  vinw :  if  thu  w«ra  Ui  cwue  about  (be  Univi«»ity  wuuM  ntart  upon  iU 
canwr  with  ■  coiuiiltnbte  o^uipnicnt  of  itM  own,  au<l  uuulil  huv«  ceotras  of 
activity  nodor  its  own  coolrol  iu  vHtioux  yarU  uf  Luuduu,  ilius  preventing  oaoa 
for  all  tlie  dangure  of  exc««!ve  MDtraliHiiliuu  ;  il  would  luivu  tbo  Jirvctuppoiat- 
ment  of  all  its  owa  toadien  in  Its  own  band^,  uuil  the  MJi>«rabuiidanco  ot 
■nocbiiMry  bj^tber  with  all  tbo  atuodiiut  Irictiuu  wliicb  aaytbing  approaching 
a  fedtniion  of  ioslitutlons  would  uotaU  wuuld  be  pn!vuu(«d. 

Tlicrc  it  4  gnmiteur  aad  gcCatuoM  about  this  scheino  of  abwrbin^  the 
oxisliDt;  Univcrsily  cooHitutiuot^  fuatcad  of  fedcr&ting  thoin,  tbat  at  ono  timo 
auulc  it«  odvocuto*  doubt  the  powbQily  of  raolitiug  it :  but  iho  lint  iitcp 
faivinit  b««o  taken,  if  (be  Statutoiy  ConuaiaaiHMn  ai«  only  bold  «nougb,  tlio 
diflicultica  in  the  «'ay  of  the  othen  being  takua  ooglit  to  bo  arwcninu. 

In  Hnno  <iiiart«n  tliQ  difficoltiM  in  tbo  way  of  lite  llcdicol  ScIiooU  following 
the  Kiit  of  Univeraity  CoUogo  on  opokoii  of  u  iumpcrablc :  on  the  other 
bond,  it  anonu  to  ua  that  the  com  of  tlw  Mcdicul  SdiouU  itiiike*  ouch  obKirpUon 
oU  the  moni  dcsirobte.  Tbo  gonnting  ImkUcs  of  tbu  Mcdiud  Schoola  ue  nut,  we 
UiUevc,  lh«  nuH  s«  tboeeof  tlw  llospitolii  to  which  tlwy  un  alUched,  lo  Uut  to 
pUca  tbc  Medical  SchoolatiMkr  the  direct  uontrol  of  llio  now  Unirenity  Senate 
doM  oot  involve  piacing  thoir  tIo«[ntaIa  under  the  Mmc  control.  Moreurer, 
b  the  cujiM  nf  the  tow  inllaCDtinl  ami  tuullcr  Mvilical  SchooU,  lui  va-1  wuuld 
thna  be  pat  to  tbo  not  very  ooditablu  aytXcxa  uud^-r  which  buspitul  f  uiidn  OTO 
■liveried  for  tlie  parpoece  of  the  Sclioolo,  ttud  tbu  teucbent  iu  tbo  School*  or* 
(haceboldcni  in  a  mcmly  comiOL-n^iai  couceru.  Tho  SUtuIory  Couimiiwion 
OM^t  not  to  blink  tlio  (wudili>fiui  under  whiub  (Uom  Schools  Aro  worked, 
oondiliunn  that  lend  to  diacnditablu  duvices  for  Ibo  Hake  of  attracting  a  krgu 
lunubtr  uf  HluOimts. 

The  deciaiou  of  tlvo  Univwiily  CoUegu  authorities  wun  undoubtedly 
booteood  by  (bo  rumiHua  of  ucrtatu  pUns  od  tbo  port  o£  tbu  Ooveromont : 
tbewi  phuu  were  all  tho  more  uooxpocted  bccMwe  it  wan  thought  that  tbo 
Govcmtucnt,  having  comuiltod  the  Univtruty  iiucKtion  to  a  SUlutory  Cou- 
mlnhxi,  wonld  take  no  furllicr  action  uutU  tho  Cotniouaiun  hod  iq>ortod> 

It  appear*  tluit  tlie  Ouvcnnncul,  aided  by  ccttiiin  Goveruure  of  tho  Inipcriid 

itute  ood  by  cvrtoin  otbtx  penwno,  bavo  appro.iclieil  the  Sonato  of  tbo 
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cxiptin^  ITnivimaty  with  a  view  to  gdlinK  lli''ir  i!iin!u.-nt  to  a  reiuoTal  froon 
Burlinjfton  (larintit  to  Soiitli  KeQRiiigt«n,  nht^n  tiiny  wtnild  btiouiae  tlie  teaanla 
nf  the  Impcrinl  Innlitiil^f,  hnvin^  nt  tlioir  nt«oliiIc  ilmpiiiMd  oertala  part*  of 
the  Initilulo  biiildinfr*,  HlinrinK  ricrtain  nthrr  parts  with  ihu  Institute,  but 
haring  nu  cpMTinl  ritlrnnm  nf  their  own  oilier  Uiim  a  Uick  door  ill  &  rainoto 
vorniv  at  thu  biiilJinf;- 

Tlii^w  nre,  u'c  OTKbmtnnd,  thci  miiin  \mra  of  the  loiilitutc  sclrnue  M  tui 
furtli  by  thu  ViLi-Chnncnllor  to  Ilio  Bcnato :  to  them  nn  attacliod  MvUJn 
mthw  TLtpie  HugguKliunii  nlioiit  ao  (expenditure  of  £40,000  and  thrwi  ktm  of 
VKcniit  land  oil  wliii-h  ncttrnimoilalicm  for  the  teacliiog  Kde  can  bo  built- 
WliL'thur  tliat  !d  ihd  null  achumu  ur  no  U  not  ccrtiuii,  but  what  u  certain  ii  that 
the  Rcliotiii?  bus  uevLT  \m!0  brouKhl  utit  iutu  thu  open,  and  i*  therefore 
euapected  on  all  bands,  uot  leaut,  be  it  tutSJ  to  their  credit,  by  the  Senate  of 
Uio  ezigtiug  Uulvt^ruly. 

Wo  bavo  no  dc«Ire  to  cipivwi  iiii  opinion  for  or  against  South  Kcnuinjcton 
as  a  fit  place  for  Universily  dev^loiJiueuts,  bvrt  wo  have  n  vory  rtron^  opinion, 
which  the  Sonitto  of  the  I'nivcreily  as  well  aa  llio  CoTlopnte  (i)riii>nition« 
Roeni  to  share,  tbnt  Dothing  ought  to  be  done  in  this  direction  until  the  new 
Scnatn  hnn  got  to  work. 

To  KTiiovn  the  ciisling  Univrrsity  is  to  tie  tlic  huodK  of  the  future 
Univcmity.  The  &nt  duty  of  the  future  Univcrnity  ahould  be  lu  r«-orgnaiae 
what  exiiiU,  which  it  can  do  all  tlio  more  roiidOy  if  tlie  luhocne  of  abHirbiug 
tlie  ingrtitiilionM  tie  i-iuried  out ;  nnd  tlicn  to  eomplt-Rient  mid  BuppWieut  by 
jtlacinx  new  iniititutioiiN  whrrc  tiioy  are  iikinI  required  iind  can  tie  niiwt 
Kiiitnbly  eatiililiKhcd.  The  r>!lit!4<*  and  exiuiiinotion  bidU  mif;ht  be  plnced  at 
South  Kpnuinglon,  but  finy  Htep  which  would  ccutrnliiw  I'nirornily  work  in 
tliat  expensive  and  inconvunii-'nt  ncighbijurhood  ouglii  to  be  oppum^d.  We 
titniiut  believe  tbut  tlie  QoireniiUL-iil  will  do  othcrwiuu  than  await  the  iBeuo  of 
tho  work  of  thu  Stululoiy  Cotuuiiiuion  before  tuking  any  elepn  in  the  South 
Keuaiiigtun  sdieiue.  Obsbbvsb. 


ESriaT-DE-C0RP8  IN  GIRLS'  DAV-8CU00L8. 
To  iht  Ediioi-  i/the  "  KDUOjin 031*1.  Rktibw." 

DUk  M«.  El'ITl^H. 

A  prabloin  miicli  l>cfore  the  minds  of  pcnons,  who  arc  in  charge  of  greet 
day-adiools  or  of  day-<-nlteKci  for  tlio  truming  of  tcachcn  in — how  to  develnp 
Iho  eetiM  of  a  corporate  life  in  llie  pupila,  both  elder  and  younger,  attending 
meh  an  educational  ceoin.-.  Bring  together  400  girl*  of  nges  varying  from 
eight  10  nluctuuD,  living  lulf  thuir  life  la  (heir  own  hoiuca — vicfa  wiilely 
diiferent  botiics  too  I — aiid  half  vitliin  ibe  walla  of  Oieir  aohool ;  gather  tlie«n 
into  a  dOMU  Of  mora  diSerenl  claasea  ;  lot  them  meet  together  an  one  whole 
only  tat  ilailf  fnfVU  and  for  luncheon : — how  ia  one  to  make  thia 
iMterogtneouB  maaa  i«aliai  their  unit;,  bow  g«t  them  to  see  that  they  hare  a 
ctmunoii  life,  common  blerMte^  a  oommoa  honour  to  maintain,  bow  «roine  « 
common  prida  b  their  school  ? 
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Qieat  dny-ooboola  mtutt  ioovitolily  Ubonr  ander  dUHciiltioe  in  awakening 
that  e^rU-de-tiarpt  nrliicb  w  m  lifo-giving  a  foroe  when  oaco  anmsed.  The 
MBW  (Jiflkully  nuken  itvelf  Edt  in  tliow;  of  our  wcondary  training  coUegiM  Va 
iBKliets  wltich  are  noDTaiidcntiaiy.  Her*  for  mstaboo  dnring  Um  past  autiimn 
we  ban  had  dose  upon  400  (tadonta ;  Turing  in  ngo  from  tho  f^rl  frMb  from 
adiool  to  the  wonuut  of  mabiro  ream  who  liu  nlrwuly  hod  conridonblo 
nqMrioDoe  nf  Ufa  ;  nijiog  alao  in  attainm«n(»  train  the  girl  who  ba»  dans  bo 
■nera  than  maliimilate  at  London  to  tho  itudcnt  of  trninoil  mind  wtio  ha*  takoo 
bcr  degree ;  raiytng  agtun  in  tiie  kimi  of  loachinf;  for  which  they  ara 
prepafing,  though  all  aim  at  work  m  •ccondnry  tolioolv.  irntil  quite  roccntly 
thii  wo*  purely  a  ooO'rMidentui^'  ooUc^ ;  the  ntndctitii  lived  in  ihvit  own 
hoDUM,  or  (if  froin  the  provbcea)  boarded  vhera  Ibey  oould.  In  the  Trabbg 
College  tfa(9«for6,  aixl  in  the  Soho<^  alike,  m  liave  bad  to  turn  our  attention  to 
the  biiai  meaae  witJitQ  our  power  of  nruuiing  a  wcnxa  of  corporate  life. 

One  great  aid  tuwonli  drawing  tog«tlier  tlie  varioiw  parte  of  this  echool 
and  eollqgu  ba*  been  fovnd  in  our  wchvel  magiixiue.  Thin  in  pubUalwd  (liree 
Ihnee  a  year,  about  tlv  lulddle  of  each  tcnn,  and  fonua  a  complete  ntxoA  ot 
the  bivlcry  of  the  scliool  ia  all  lie  braoolieB.  Tbe  girk  buy  it  readily,  almost 
eveiy  CamSy  repreeeoted  in  tlw  scbod  taklug  ft  copy  ;  an  usue  of  4!<0  c^ipies 
fe  wuft'dy  disposed  of  in  a  few  ho«ir«^  mainly  in  Uio  Scliool  tmd  Tnuiting 
CoUece,  pKTtly  in  our  Old  0  bis'  Qub. 

Tbo  fonnatioQ  of  a  School  Dorcaa  Society  has  provod  another  ino«n»  of 
awakvning  a  oomiDon  iDlercut  and  drawing  tbe  girls  togotlior. 

Tbe  gndaal  ipramli  of  a  School  Uuiwuni,  to  which  any  may  contribute 
and  wlucb  is  opeo  to  all,  haa  been  nnolher  and  tnoiil  potent  aid. 

In  oar  tuning  College  the  forrnation  of  n  Studnnts'  Dcvbnting  Sucioty, 
IWUiaged  entirely  by  the  student*  Iliomiwlvm  rtnd  to  which  all  bctnng,  hns  done 
BMIcb  to  develop  tlic  rjiprit-de-fOTTM  m>  diflicnlt  to  avaki-n  in  a ''dny-collo^ro." 
But  the  moat  powerful  incnti*  of  nil  hun  bucn  foiiud  in  tlio  opcninf(,  a  few 
montlM  ago^  of  a  CoUcgo  I]all  of  limidoDoe.  The  Hall  i*  but  a  iimall  one,  it 
will  only  accomodate  twenty  itudcnb,  and  it  in  Dot  yet  futL  But  its  establisli' 
mtot  has  wrongfat  a  rorolution  in  Uie  spirit  of  the  College  ;  tbe  geniality,  Ilie 
Ulii^,  the  hearty  good-fcllovnihip  of  thv  Bluil<mtii  in  rewdcnpe  there  Imv-p  mart 
hftpfiily  infected  their  fellown,  and  ibi-tu  hoa  Ixvii  a  new  nennc  (if  on^nen  and 
new  Uf«  and  rigour  about  Ilie  Luli<.-gt  work.  Yet  it  muat  cwr  renutn  a  diSictilt 
tadi  to  weld  together  the  vurioiu  elements  in  grunt  uduciilbnal  inalituUon* 
■ocii  u>  this,  of  which  tboro  ore  m  many  for  girlii  in  raritius  pute  of  our 
country — and  tbo  object  of  thin  lettir  U  to  elicit  if  ponible  Hu^'^-Hlious  Ijum 
pneoas  ot  experience  a*  to  uiuana  they  liavu  tiicd  fur  the  accotnpliiskuieut  of 

Uiiieiid. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  E.  KIGG. 
TIm  Mary  DatiMor  GirW  Sdtaol  and  Tmininff  0>tUg4, 
Jiumuy  it  'SOD. 
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BOOKS  BECUVED. 

6(ihool  Cookfiry  Uook.     IlArrtrMn.     (UncmiUan,  Gil.) 
BceD<«  from  Shakeppento.     W'ftoiU.     (Maunullan,  Is.) 
Proparaloiy  Arilhntetic,     Uoi'taiiiihaw.     (IiongiiiaD)^  ]».) 
Solf-Domoaetrating  Qdometry  C«r<ls.    (Ni'Lwn,  Is.  fid.) 
Book-koeping  Examiuntion  TaperA.     Thotuton.    (Uaciuill&D,  Is.) 
LoMona  in  Domestic  Sci^iiico.     Lu«h.     (Macniiltan,  Cd.) 
Upright  and  Sloping  Writing,    Jackson.     (Snmpson  Low,  fid.) 
Uonnaiin  and  iJorolhoa.     Bowring.     (Bell,  la.) 
DeKtrt«4  Villiigfl.     Woodward.     (UpU,  lOd.) 
Uodorn  Q«ogTap)iy.     (Sulliran  Bros.,  fid.) 
U.O.C.  London  Univ.  Ouidb.     (Uiiiv.  Corr.  Coll.  Pix-sm,  grutiit,) 
Ancient  IliHtory  for  the  F.A.  Oanilid(tt<>a  of  tliP  Univc-nwly  o(  Miidnu. 
Part  I.  Qi«t>co.   Part  IT.  Hitino.   S.  Buhmuanla  Siulry.    (raiay.) 


Higher  Latin  Reader.  My  n.  J.  Miiiamimt,  MA.,  uud  T.  R. 
Uiiln  ^Univ.  Cuir.  Coll.  Prms,  S*.  Gd.).  Tbia  aeciuH  to  liu  a  vitrj  tueful 
MUijiilutiou.  It  in  woll  wili-flti'd,  uirufiilly  graduuiotl  and  t'lonrljr 
printeil,  nnd  rcjiri-M-'iilH  I^tin  iif  itll  iieiindH  troiu  I'Untiia  lu  llio  j-oniigor 
I^ny.  Now  that  reading  iiuci<^nt  itnthon  nith  flitotiej'  nnd  ucc'urnL'v  19 
ovKUniing  it«  rightful  pbic«  m  l>i-ing  for  tho  gnmt  uinjoritj  of  iiladDnta 
tho  diiot  ubjed  of  eluiuwil  study,  tl«?  unofuliicKii  of  such  a  nianunl  is 
by  no  utMuia  confiaod  to  dtodidutn  preparing  for  i>xiiniin>tion. 

(I)  Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Propertius.  (2)  Demos- 
thenes.  (3)  Aristotle,  (-t)  Thucydides.  (&)  Lucretius. 
(«)  Pindar.  ("Andont  a«8ei«  for  English  R«idiM»."  BUck- 
vood.  If.  e«ch}.  With  tlioso  six  vulunuw  this  Mrri<«  of  umiful  hooka 
(viun  to  on  ond.    Tliny  fmin  iutiixcting  nwMUng  for  clitaaJoul  imd 
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non-cloaMcai  atndoBte  nlikr^  for  taaity  of  Ihoao  vho  hnvo  i«ail  thn 
work»  poHMeoa  very  Kantjr  infonnatioii  about  tbo  ftuttiur*.  TIkmo, 
therefore,  wbu  wimIi  ti>  improro  thoir  a«iuaJntani»  viUi  Uroek  und 
Sotaaa  vribera  cnnnul  do  tMtter  than  turn  to  thin  serira. 

Higher  Greek  Unseens.    Hy  it.  w.  Andeo,  M.A.    (Blnek- 

wood.  pp.  136,  7  X  4t  inches,  'i*.  fW.).  Hr.  Auilm  luu>,  aa  ho  oxptiiinH 
in  hii  abort  prefaop,  ckoAen  these  passftf^s  for  UnMen  Translatiun  ijuito 
M  tuuch  oa  BcnHiDt  of  their  liU-rai^'  value  as  their  M.*holArAkip.  Suuh 
genu  of  the  Ore«k  language  as  the  linos  from  TheocrltuH  boginniDg 
Nv/ufksi  K<Mti<\ie4*— to  take  only  one  pinmple — linos  to  which  both 
Virgil  and  Ifilton  Iiave  hoen  indebteil,  cannot  foil  to  appeal  to  auy 
atudeat  wlio  haa  mastorod  the  initial  ditlkulties  of  the  giandeal  of  all 
languages  and  begun  to  appreciate  ita  beauty.  Were  there  a  tireek 
"Golden  Treasury  Serioe"  tbia  book  vould  certainly  be  woithy  of  a 
place  in  it 


Handbook    of    Latin    Inscriptions.    By  W.  M.  TimWy, 

M.A.  L".\lli-n  and  Bncwn'a  Cullt-g^t  Ijiiiu  SorioM."  Pittiiani,  pp.  130, 
7  X  ■()  iochoa,  it.).  This  hook  ia  b  culbtction  of  I^lin  iiiiH:ripti«nn 
arranged  to  ifaow  tlie  formal  deri^lopinnnt  of  Iho  liiaguagr.  Mr. 
lindsajr  giree  tho  iuiwriptioD  in  large  ^po  a«  it  xtandu,  tiicn  tho 
same  iu  emaUor  l>-po  with  tho  conventional  epi'Ilitig,  attd  in  nuwt 
caaea  short  notee  on  the  epolling  of  tho  mo«t  importnot  worIh. 
By  thia  method  tho  dryness  which  is  not  alwnyit  ahwnt  from 
nistorical  Onmmars  is  avoid od.  Thn  literary  importanco  of 
tnacriptioDa  hita  not  always  boon  auHiciently  ivcoignized,  nlthougli 
their  hietoncal  valao  was  difoovered  some  oonndernMn  time  ago. 
Thereforo  this  book  should  h«  popular  among  fttiidonta  of  a  most 
intaiwtiDg  subject. 

Cicero  In  Catillnam  I.  Edited byT.T.Ji-frery.M.A-.ondT.R. 
Mill^MA.  ("Uniremity Tutorial SoTioa."  Ciiri»,pp.CO,  7  X  Sindi.-ft, 
1«.  6tf.).  No  period  of  .\iicieut  Kiirtory  ie  of  gnialer  iutnraiit  than  tho  ago 
<rf  Cicero,  aod  no  e^aodo  in  that  bioto  enthralling  than  the  CutHitiariaa 
eonapiracy.  CScero'e  first  extant  dnniineintion  of  the  cooi^uraey  is 
worthy  therefore  of  a  T<ilume  to  itimlf,  and  here  it  Is,  well  edited,  with' 
an  Introduction  (which  by  tho  way  whuuld  he  aludiod  side  by  aide  vitlt 
Uonunwn'a  famonachapter),  a Chionologtcal Table,  Notes grammnticnl 
ud  hiatoricol,  and  a  Biographical  Index.  Altogether  on  excellent 
•dhioii. 
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Homer:  Iliad,  Book  XXIV.    EdiU«l  bj  J.  H.  Uardon,  M.A. 

("tlniTeraity Tutorial S<.ri<!K."  Clivo.pp.82.7x4in«h(w.,3«.6rf.).  Thi« 
adition  of  the  tlnal  tKiok  of  ttic  Iliml  hIiouIiI  b«  of  i^roat  umi  for 
pilacntional  purpoatM).  T)inri>  U  nn  intnxluctinn  oonMining  the  pith  of 
ths  "  IlatDeriQ  (iucntlun  "  clcnrly  nni)  ooncisoly  put,  as  well  m  tha 
BiXuiiK<nt  ot  the  Btor>-.  Tho  toxt  !«  woll  printed  Rnd  ie  tollowod  by 
notm.  There  are  two  ap[H»itliL'oei,  tlto  lirat  doAliog  with  metre  and 
llkO  MDoml  with  tlie  Homerio  dinloot.  Thin  latter  particuUriy  shoulil 
htt  DMful,  at  the  itifBcullivH  at  tlio  iliiil<<ct  fonii  the  principal  stuniblinK- 
Uodc  to  the  tmnalation  of  IIotiKtr. 


ENQLISn. 
Goldsmith's   The   Traveller,   w3it«l  hy  the  Rev.  A.  E. 

Woodwnnl  (Ilnll),  it  nn  ninbitioii!!  nnd  not  ontirely  siioceaaful 
Httompt  to  kill  two— or  more— binis  with  oiin  gtono.  It  is  hardly 
ponriblo  to  produce  in  eurh  a  limiU^  <<tyli>  a  bonk  vrhirh  in  to  forvo  at 
one  and  the  same  tinio  the  multifarious  purpcMU's  of  an  ordinary 
Khool  clasb-book,  a  luamial  for  forcigu  Htuilnnl.'',  n  grammar  aud  a 
philolo^cal  dicUooary  ;  and  Mr.  Woodward  would  have  done  botler  to 
conoentmte  his  attention  on  one  ot  these  aiins,  leaving  lie  real  for 
other  series  or  for  a  larger  volume. 

The  Merchant  Ol  Venice.  Kditod  by  It.  Brimloy  Johnson 
{Blatltwood.  U.  Crf:  "Blackwood's  School  Shakoepoaro").  Thi«ianot 
iatoudtil  fitbor  for  odranccd  students  or  for  podantA.  Even  the  literary 
btudy  of  the  jiluy  is  subordinated  in  this  serine  to  tbn  study  of  the 
atory  aa  a  atoty,  and  in  this  respect  the  series  may  fill  a  gap  in  the 
ranks  of  the  oouutleaa  cidiltons  of  Shakespeare  with  which  achoob 
are  fiftling  (n-urwheliuod.  Mr.  Johnson's  notes  do  not  err  OD  the 
dde  of  diOuiiencaa. 


,  Selections  from  Browning.  EJitod  by  Frederick  Bylond. 
(Rell.  2*.  Crf-).  An  ndditioti  to  the  spriys  known  a«  Hell's  Kngliah 
Classics  which  will  be  appri'cintctl  beyond  the  radius  of  school 
claMdc*,  for  vbich  it  is  primarily  int^odwl.  The  notes  ane  excellent) 
and  tilt!  selections  include  tlio  bfst  known  of  the  shorter  poems, 
" Andrew  d.'l  Sario."  "Cloon,"  "Rabbi  Bon  Eera,"  etc,  otc  Mr. 
Rjdand's  introduction  suffers  from  condnnnation,  e,ff.  id  the  BelectioD 
on  the  obscurity  of  Browning's  |)ootr^. 
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Paradise  Regained.    Edited  hj  A.  J.  Wjatt,  M-A-    (CiiTe, 

3*.  td.).  This  aildi(ti>a  Ui  Oitt  "  TTnimrmly  Tutorial  Sorios"  is  quite 
op  to  the  standard  n(  l£r.  W/iiU'»  [utmons  work  n*  on  onaotator, 
vbjeli  ia  aajing  »  good  dml.  A  most  cnniful  l«st)iig  of  hia  not«e 
■horn  that  notUag  bw  b««ai  ocoittod  wliioli  is  ncoowuTy  for  tho 
fiXBrninatioQ  fwlHirt* 

Word-Building,  Derivation  and  Composition,  Simpie 
Exercises  arranged  tor  Class  Use.     By  Robort  s.  Wood. 

(MaauiUita,  64.).  \Vluite%-ftr  eb«  tlu»  UltJo  book  nuy  be,  it  is  oeitsinly 
s  ganeroiu  sixpcuay  vurtli.  Vfe  should  not  care  to  be  tied  down  to  it, 
•Ten  in  tho  Sixth  StAtidurd  of  a  ttuard  School — for  which  it  is  MpenitiUy 
intended— but  wa  shull  not  be  sorrj  to  posscds  for  oocosioiial  referouoo 
its  fljg^tf  dosriy  puokod  }ftgoa  of  dawtfiod  pt«fixoa  and  suilUoa, 
"  fomilar  pit£dls,"  double  oonaononts,  aon-doubling  finals,  unpunctu- 
atod  passages  and  nnipio  ooinpoaition-aisteriat.  Wo  nfaonid  hesitaUi 
to  teach  bo^  that  "The  soldiem  <iuito  muted  the  savages"  was  "the 
equiraleat"»f  "Tint  battalion  oomplotelj  annihilated  the  cannibals," 
or  that  the  Latin  I'louiont  in  our  longnaga  "has  been  brought  into 
English  in  connoctioo  with  books."  Througbout,  inilood,  wo  foeJ 
that  the  explanations  might  have  been  moro  plentiful  and  eomowhat 
fuller.  DifirtJ  and  defirrfd,  placed  in  tho  same  list  oro  mroly  worth 
a  &o(«,  as  also  4eudt  and  »vet4t4.  Bat  tho  book  is  Pott  VI.  of  a 
series,  and  those  who  haro  found  its  forerunners  of  sorvico,  will 
doubtless  welcome  the  addition. 


TRENCH. 


Short  French  Examination  Papers.    By  n.  B.  LodoU, 

MA.  [Ridfe,  i*.  6rf.).  We  haye  much  pleasure  in  recomuieudiag  this 
OBsfnl  oellMtion  of  papers  in  granuiuir  and  idiomatic  soutcneea.  It 
will  saTD  dio  teacher  many  an  hour  of  labour,  and  would  be  raluablo 
(or  ft  dasB  entering  for  an  eiamination  to  work  through  steadily. 
It  ought  not  to  tost  more  than  2s.,  howerer,  if  it  is  to  bo  usod  by  the 
pupiL 

Sacs  et  Parchemins.  Par  Jules  Sandeau.  Adajrted  and 
edhod  by  Bngdne  PeUisner.  (Uacmillan,  8«.  fid.).  This  is  an 
•dsfriation  ef  Sandoau's  nord.  »  work  which  will  bo  found  especially 
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proGtahlo  to  Kngliah  readora  from  tb«  deficriptioD  of  IVendi  Ufe  And 
nuiannrfi  uliioh  it  oontains.  It  in  inoludod  Id  "Dr.  Sie]unaiu)'B 
AdvKiioiHl  Serins,"  but  the  etyls  i«  ^'ncrally  dear  and  flowing. 
^10  oditino  hits  no  vocabultLry,  but  some  elue  is  oSorded  bj'  tlio  words 
nod  idioms  iippondod  for  re-trntislation  into  French. 

L'Abb^  Daniel.  By  Andrf  Tliouriot.  Edited  by  P.  UesageB. 
diqnaano'B  French  Series.  (Muciiullau,  2>.  fii/.).  Suob  a  cbuiuin^ 
stoTy  by  one  of  the  rorociiOBl  Frt'Di^li  writers  o(  the  oeulury  cannot 
long  renmin  mmolieod.  The  above  edition  should  ho  in  jireai  reijuMt 
aa  a  reader  tor  upi>or  furma.  The  appeudi<^on  cootuin  wordii  and 
senteocoB  for  riva-vttce  drill,  aiid  the  pamtrij^  for  re>tran(ilation  hIcoIoIi 
the  outline  of  the  plot.  Thin  is  the  lirat  tipiioarauco  of  the  work  ia  an 
Emgliah  school  edition. 

Scenes  Of  Child  Life  in  Colloquial  French.    By  Mn. 

J.  0'  Friizcr.  (Mncmillati,  it.  Out.}.  A  book  thoroughly  deMrripttve 
of  French  diild  life.  To  tottck  an  li^nglinh  child  French  in  this 
delightful  jtay  in  to  lay  n  good  foiindntifm.  Tlici  book  is  aa  intcreot- 
iug  Uutt  it  cannot  fiul  to  nltnict  and  plonsc  any  little  one  who  leonia 
tram  it. 


Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre.   By  Xarior  do  Utuetfo. 

(UacmiUan,  It.  Cd.).    Another  good  edition  of  this  furourito  work. 
'S!ho  print  and  paper  are  oxcellont  aud  the  notes  copioun. 

The  Facts  of  Life.  Part  n.  By  Victor  BiStix  and  Howud 
Swan.  (Philip).  This  volume  gives  the  sanio  coiaprvhoosivo  view 
<rf  the  facta  of  everyday  life  as  Part  I,,  though  the  suhjoct  mntter 
beeomes  neoeaaarily  more  advanced  and  coniplicntod.  Part  II.  oom- 
pletat  on  oxoellent  aeriea  of  text-books,  on  the  mud'.>m  method  of 
tMiching  Fr«nuh;  and  apart  from  its  uso  in  the  claas-room,  "Th« 
Facts  ot  Life  "  will  prove  iuvalitable  as  a  work  of  reference  far  Fr«iicli 
idiomatic  and  toolmital  jkhroses  of  daily  occurronco. 


OEBUAN. 

A  Fourth  German  Writer.  By  R.  Gordon  Eonth,  M.A. 
(Soimeiuohein.).  One  of  the  parallel  grammar  series,  this  book 
has  ia  oumiuon  with  its  predaoeaaors  three  diatinguisbing  qualities : 
(1)  Uaifoimity  of  Claaaification  and  Terminology,  (2)  Utiifonaity  of 
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tt^M|  (3)  Uniformity  of  Sin  snd  Tjrpo.  Model  E«nten<:«§  are  girea 
on  tho  lUftvroBt  kiods  of  clauitM  vrilh  erory  now  and  then  recapitula- 
tofy  exerciMfl.     There  is  k  vocabulary  at  Iho  «iid. 

Zwischen  den  Schiachten.     ByOtb>EUtor.    (KftuimiUan, 

3«.  6d-).  Vfo  vfmlure  lo  RNXiuuncad  thin  Ixiok  rury  vranuly  to  nil  whool- 
iBMt«ra  for  ujn>  ill  tfanir  wJioolw.  Dr.  Si(i{>miuin'8  luiHbod  w  to  our 
minda  u>  nxonllont  (inn.  Tho  niatt«r  for  tnuislation  i»  iatomting  lutd 
thR  nppmidieM,  at  t]iL<  ond  of  tin'  !>«ol:,  ahouM  proro  oxtromoly  holpful 
to  Ul«  pupiL  We  may  wIil,  tluit  thi>H»  appondtvM  nro  (our  in  niimber, 
ij.  I.  Wonlk  nnd  PluiuHW  for  riiv  roc  driU ;  II.  8untvncm  on  Syntax 
sad  IdiotRM  for  ri>«  mm  i)Tiu;tico ;  ICI.  Pamngoa  for  tmulotion  into 
Q«muut;  IV.  Ponw  of  intcparablo  prefixes. 

Sappho.  TtyFranzOrillparsor.  EditMbyWalterBippmaim,  M.A. 
(Mactnillan,  3«.).  A  mort  cnroful  oditioD  of  a  valaabU  dramatic  work, 
hitli^rto  littlo  known  in  KnglMul.  It  is  saitabte  for  adroiioetl  student)) 
of  Gomum,  wbn  wilt  tind  the  gnunnuiticBl  notes  useful,  aa  iroll  &a 
the  chapter  on  Hntm.  Mr.  Rlppmann  gives  an  interesting  8ke4«h  of 
the  author's  lifn  and  worlm,  and  dravs  attentioB  to  the  chief  ments  of 
this  particular  play. 


nwrony. 
A  First  Sketch  of  English  History.    Pnrtlil.    ifisn-isM. 

ByK.  J.  Uatbi'w,  M.A.,  LT^B.  (HacmilUn,  7x5  ini:hoe,  pp.  199,  i*.). 
¥int  8ki>tchv«  o(  Ilintor}-  itrOj  we  pnwuiiie,  «  nocCKwary  e\'il,  judging 
by  the  numWr  of  thorn  tliat  Noom  to  1>o  produced.  This  has  at  any 
rate  tho  merita  of  bolng  wpU  divtdM  up  into  mictionii  and  clearly 
printed.  Oonsidiiring  tfaiit  tlio  book  itself  U  a  ttuiuinury,  tlio  iiddi(i'>niit 
summariofl  nt  tliu  end  of  onoh  ohaplor  huoui  uniiMioiinury.  Prof. 
Kathew  i«  at  hirt  boeit  in  the  wcouut  of  tlin  French  Kci volution,  which 
b  b«lt«r  than  the  work  unuully  found  in  nhurt  liiaturioH  of  tliis  kind. 


MATIUaiATICS. 

(1)  The  New  Explicit  Arithmetic.     Purta I.  and  II.   (a».8nd 
■2».  M.).    (3)   The  New  Explicit  Algebra,    {it.).   By  Jaiuos 

tfUett.   (LonginanA).     We  trunt,  for  tlte  honour  of  our  follow  teachers 
in  Inland,  that  th«M  books  ore  not  leproeentative  of  iho  sort  of  work 
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ibtj  do ;  and  jrot,  m  tbc  ArithnKitio  liaa  run  tn  n  Mcond  nlitton,  we  ^ 
ffl«r  th«  Ixtokii  got  mor*  rapport  than  thpy  «Ip«nTC.  Nearly  oror 
priiicipin  of  >oun<[  mothod  ftod  of  scholarship  in  elomontAi^-  rtiidy 
rioUt^xI  in  thn  chnptor*  on  tlioorj.  Ench  eedion  ulart*  with  inoMM  i 
doGuititiii*,  oft«ii  inaocurato,  and  tlion  givos  a  rul<\  vbidi  »Miiift  to  Ixt 
lUMtnt  for  Innming  by  )i(inrl.  The  osamplos  ore  all  dtuwifiod,  so  thnt 
tho  pupil  hiu  only  to  follow  the  model  worlcod  out,  and  «iy  aood  far 
thought  in  cnrritutly  olimioatod.  The  profaoo  dnclorm  that  tlio  autlinr 
doHinm  t<i  fncilitjilo  tho  labour  of  nuMtora  and  etadimbt,  oiid  thin  ho 
ocirtainly  would  ilo,  ut  the  ooet  of  lui  Absolnto  vuto  of  tlio  tinio  Kpont 
in  working  through  thU  protonco  at  mathomatic«l  study. 

Arithmetic,  with  numerous  Examples,  Exercises  and 
Examination  Papers,    iiy  A.  k.  I^yiig.  M.A.  (TJlaeldP,  At.  ti,). 

Like  Rioat  of  tlio  nowor  Aritlinmticit,  this  hu  tho  iodisponMblo 
qualities  of  bdng  rcry  clearly  printod  and  oontnining  mony  thousands 
of  cxainplos.  Another  eicell«iit  foaturo  of  tho  hook  is  tho  rery  full 
!llu«trntion  by  worked  exaniploa  of  problems  inrolrinf;  unifomt 
growth  and  uniform  motion.  Tho  unitary  method  is  here  reduced  to 
it«  proper  place  as  a  stopping-etone  to  tho  fractional  or  ratio  melhod. 
A  new  and  simple  explanation  la  givea  of  the  old  difficulty  of 
BuhtroAtion.  Contraetod  division  is  not  ao  satisfactorily  trcaUil,  nji 
tlie  method  ol  complemootary  addition,  which  is  oaaentiul  to  its 
convenient  use,  is  relegated  to  an  appendix. 

A  Junior  Algebra.  By  F.  Owar  Lono,  B.Sc  (Tloldcm,  S*.), 
TfaisL  which  la  on«  of  Prof.  Ueikl<-john'a  well  known  and  gouvrully 
osoellent  soriei^  u  a  luoful  boginnors'  t«xt-bo«k.  Tho  thooiy  is  itouud 
and  the  oxplonations  oro  clo«r  and  undentAndablo  by  a  young  pupil. 
Tlie  oxaniptes  aru  well  oloMifiod,  and  admirably  printod,  und  tho 
anawun  aro  giron,  which  odd*  to  thuir  Tiduo.  Tho  book  gon«  up  to 
progrowiionii.  Itn  Only  fault  soonui  to  ilk  to  be  tho  lack  of  a  Inrgw 
Ruinbor  of  qiio«liong  nf  much  tho  Mm«  kind  for  practice.  This  might 
bo  rvotodied  in  a  second  edition. 


The  Elements  of  Number,  Part  V.  Mrs.  E.  A.  SonDonMhoin. 

(Sonnenachein,  it.).  This  ia  an  excellent  little  book  of  oxomplos 
in  the  oompound  rules  applied  to  weights  and  moa»ures,  and  in 
(Uvieors  and  multiptiera  l«ae  than  100.  Wo  can  conliaUy  noommond 
it  to  teachers,  more  especially  to  privato  gnroraoaMM  of  young 
chilrlren.  It  gives  raluablc  suggestions  on  method,  nnd  tho  order  of 
the  exuuplos  is  in  ilMlf  pedagogic 
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PHILOSOPHY. 
Psychology:    An  Introductory  Manual  for  the  use  of 

Students.  By  F.  Rvliunl,  M..\.  (Ilrlj,  l.-firf).  This  i*  Uie  Mvonlh 
wlition  of  Uiis  book— so  that  it  hu-i  clmrlj-  jirovod  iUnlf  of  u*n  to 
etadaits.  Id  App«'n<lii  B  ar«  ^rcn  73  quolionn  un  Paychol<i^-  tiikca 
from  the  London  B.A.  qUMlionii  uf  pu^t  ycnn.  Tliut  iu  ii  nnuiU  lioi>k 
of  373  paf^  mifBoient  mal«ri«]  Khould  l>i>  Iimught  furunnl  t»  cuTor  Ui<> 
grouui]  of  tli^flo  quoalionn  i»  ri'inarknltla.  But  tSiis  ia  iibtjiiitHl  by  im 
nxtremolf  cmp,  concise  stylo.  It  ntt«ni[iU  nothing  nioni  pr<>tonli<>ua 
than  to  be  a  guide  to  the  uiuiii  cumiluiiiunn  CHlubliMlxMl  in  jMydhulo};;}-, 
aai  to  rofor  Htu<lcnt8  to  utlii*r  nrititrH  for  ili!u?tL-»iou  of  the  point* 
uamm].     ^Vithin  its  limtlA  tlio  liook  ih  v«ry  MrricJeablo. 


MIftf;EI,T,.\NEOUS. 

Architecture  :  Classic  and  Gothic.   By  Martin  .\.  Buck- 

laant^-r.  (Oliirnnilim  Prww,  Kniwd*,  7}  x  5  iueht-n,  4».  6J.).  Among  jioopio 
of  ftMtn  imirft  thnn  ordinary  cnlture  *i>  pnifiiimil  an  ignorviiiM  wMtmit  to 
oblaiD  <x>ni»trning  nation  arvliitoeturni,  that  thi.t  tn!iiliH>>,  nltltuugh 
deoiODtaiy,  wmm  ao  a  welcome  nd<!iUon  tu  tJie  Iil«-mturu  of  Ui«>  ftiihjoet. 
To  dcftl  luth  tlie  various  portions  of  the  book  no-ta/tm: — TliC'  Intro- 
dturtion  conliuna  two  or  litres  detinitiun«  and  a  usi'lul  alasHiSnttion  ot 
the  imrioUB  Btyleit  from  the  time  of  tlio  Pyruiuida  to  ibo  piosenl  day. 
Part  I.  in  devoted  to  the  Ureok  and  liouinn  ordei-s,  and  Part  II.  (by 
(or  th«  wont  tiu]kortiuit  section  of  the  book)  lo  Eu^tisb  Uuthtc,  wliile 
Part  III.  donhi  vrith  Rnglish  ]ti-imi.-»iutoi^  unil  ModiTii  Aruhiteoture. 
An  alphabutionl  U«t  of  tixltnii^al  tcnuH  fumin  uu  iipju^ndix.  Of  the 
first  part  we  havo  nothing  to  n-mark  lutiKijit  tliut  it  in  itxcoUi'ut.  The 
idnt  of  giving  niodorn  itxuiiipli*»  uf  clanKii?  tiiiildiiigs  is  ni(»t  linji|)y, 
a^ocinUy  sinro  they  are  to  )h!  found  f<ir  tin;  mmt  part  in  Iji>ii<li>n,  und 
if  Mr.  Backniaxtnr'H  vnthuidnHiu  (or  the  Frieze  of  ttie  Pnrtfaouon  aonda 
only  u  fi-w  jH-iijiIi*  to  l)it;  Britisli  Muneuui  to  ntudy  tt,  ho  will  not  have 
writton  in  vain.  Two  or  lhn>e  yriticismn  on  iho  Gutliii!  wtTitiou  suggpst 
tbamsdvcM.  Tho  iuHM>unt  of  the  TrwiAition  froui  R^iitian  to  l-^rly 
Engti^  i*  meagre  and  not  allogethor  nuunralo.  It  did  not  t)«gin 
"alxknt  IlftO."  Tlie  commencement  of  Transition  ia  a  change  to 
which  wn  can  luudgn  an  oxuot  date,  1 175,  the  year  in  which  W'ilHam 
of  Sens  h«'gan  to  build  the  Choir  of  Canterbury,  to  which  wrll-kiniwB 
exain[ilo  thu  author  doc«  not  even  refer  to  thia  connection.  In 
addition  to  thifl  cailiciam  we  would  suggest  that  the  billut  moulding  ia 
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quite  OS  oft«ii  Mquaro  a*  circular,  nniL  Uiut  Wiilningham's  work  at  Ely 
la  doaerviu^  of  inentiou  im  tW  ridiMt  Axninplo  of  tlie  gloiira  of  the 
Doourulod  fiyli:  Part  TIT.  ndiunn^nc^  with  Un;  Tjit«  PerpendiouUr  or 
Tudor  ]M>ri(id,  iui<I  itndit  with  Sir  Oiltmrt  i*^)!!  and  tlie  Qolbio 
BariviJ  ;  it  uont^iin.t  an  i)x<!i4!nnt  iu'(-i>unt  of  Bit  Chnatopher  Wten  as 
well  OS  a  full-]ii4cii  illuHl.rat.ion  uF  thn  Wnxt  Front  of  Su  PkuI's. 
Kiu^'n  moil,  Iiowowr,  will  not  hu  ploosotl  to  lioiir  that  their 

"  BnnrJiiiiK  root 
"  S«ir-poi«edt  anil  whwimxI  into  ten  Uiotinod  cdli" 

u  not  oquol  in  grandeur  to  that  of  Henry  tho  Sereoth'a  Chapel ;  and, 
again,  the  epirs  of  St.  Mary's,  Taunton,  was  built  in  1862,  although 
it  is  nearly  a  copy  of  the  older  Tudor;  but  tbeiie  are  minor  points. 
The  booh  contains  some  fair  drawings  of  esamples  and  good  plioto- 
graphic  illnetralioQa  of  Uie  West  Fronts  of  Wells  and  Ijchfield. 

Complete  Perspective  course.   By  J.  Humphroy  Staaion. 

(liaomillau).  This  i»  nn  t-Xfi-llcBt  liook  on  the  theory  and  practii^o  <if 
perspeettTO,  and  will  Im  dmnd  very  useful  to  teacliers  and  elu'tonla  of 
drawing,  industrial,  soieutilio  ur  artiatiu.  The  work  corers  a  wido  nrwi 
of  instructiou  coiuprehondiDg  ilh  it  doeji  Linear  perspective,  tlio  Pro* 
jection  of  sliailowa  and  r4ifl(M.'tionH,  .Serial  porepective,  and  X'hoto- 
graphic  )ierH;iO(.-liT»,  hc«id(H  TuriouM  uneful  hints  not  generally  found 
in  books  ou  tlua  nuIijmiI.  The  ututhud  of  arrungooiont  and  soquenco 
of  tho  oliapter«  will  b«  h<!lpful  to  those  who  liuve  not  much  spare  timo 
for  study ;  avery  atatontmil  of  theory  or  faiit  in  aet  down  with  coid- 
incodalilo  deameaa  and  bri-vity.  The  dinpter  on  "  Aerial  Perepet-tiTe," 
and  that  entitled  "  Por!t)iectiTa  Hintn  to  Artints"  will  be  wctloomo 
aids  (o  amatoiiTS  in  drawing  or  skotiihiug  from  nature.  At  the  md  of 
M^i  chapter  are  iiueslious,  tho  answuritig  of  wbicli  will  be  good 
oiorcJHP,  and  oi*urately  leM  tho  knowlvdge  rwiuired  by  the  etudonL 
Tho  illustrations  where  the  suhjovl  poriiiits  are  more  artistic  than  aro 
the  oi-dinaiy  diagrams  in  works  on  this  subject;  a  oonvewion  to 
Ui«  aosthetic  aense,  for  which  one  abould  bo  truly  thankful. 


Shuiiles.  A  Tale  ot  Four.  By  Gilbert  Wntron.  Cl%by.  l*og, 

pp.  'JVJ.  &i  X  ^iuulies,  'A».  tiJ.).  This  story  of  school  lite  is  somewhat 
no»el  in  thai  it  deals  mainly  with  the  teacher  and  only  inoidentally  witli^ 
the  pupil.  Hegurded  bma^Uy  it  is  a  tiuo  picture  di'aun  from  tho  lifoj 
but,  judging  from  eonsidcrable  oxperieooe,  we  imagine  the  ]>crpotn»- 
^00  of  practical  jokes  by  teadiers  upon  a  oollenigue  belongs  to  a  poriod 
ot  achola&tio  history  UL<arly,  it  not  quilo,  passed  away.  Sir.  Wataon's 
humour  is  best  where  he  is  not  obviously  under  ike  inlluouco  of 
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Mr.  J«rmne,  and  irh«D,  tow&rds  ittp  end  of  the  booV,  Uto  undnrl^ng , 
wnHaa  nspect  of  ShufDu'  unfortanate  caroor  bccoiuM  moro  piDmiDent  | 
and  ImxU  pathos  to  his  ingenuous  niiscoQMptioiL  of  hie  own  cft]Nui^, 
For  dio  rest,  Ur.  Watson's  style  U  essentially  virile,  and  his  vit  at  Ha 
lMon«»t  U  always  kindly.  For  the  sporting  Ti?adpr  the  book,  we  fear, 
wQl  add  another  impulso  to  tlie  worship  of  the  athletic  form  of 
padiigogio  flxoellenoe;  but  many,  we  iruat,  will  subordinate  tlioir 
pkaatire  in  the  mantincas  of  Walker,  M  JL,  the  teller  of  the  slorjr,  to 
admiration  for  the  deep,  albeit  tactless,  oornefitnoss  of  poor  ShufHes. 
His  utter  iDffTectivenetwa&a  schoolmaster,  coupled  with  his  subsoqiiMtt 
•UC0W8  aa  a  curate,  is  full  of  lewona  for  the  young  man  who  think«  of 
maldtig  his  living  by  the  "  r^apedable  "  profeaaion  of  teaching.  And 
there  are  bends  of  aohools  also  who  might  learn  eomething  aa  to  the 
cbooaing  of  asaiatanta  by  studying  tbo  procedure  of  Shuffle*.  The 
book  is  not  exacily  on  edifying  gift  lor  boys  or  girls,  though  they  will 
6nd  mncli  to  amuse  tbem  in  it.  But  for  teachers  and  parents,  who 
will  read  it  in  the  light  of  on  entertaining  allegory,  it  is  full  of  counsel 
pleauntly  giTon  aod  aptly  illiuit>at«d. 


PEOAOOOY. 

Chapters  on   the  Aims  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

Edttwl  by  Fr«li>rit  Sj»iino«r.  (Cainliridge  University  Prow,  Clay, 
6t.).  Thn  tvrolvci  diapti^Tii  of  this  moot  eu^mtire  and  stimulating 
Ixtok  deal  with  tliu  twelvu  chief  eubjecte — though  wo  niin . 
AiithmetkC— of  n  cotuprtJionnivo  Khool  cumoiilum,  and,  tlion^ 
Iha  tuunos  of  tho  twelve  uuthore  are  not  all  familiar  to  ufs 
am  oviilontly  Uw  work  (it  nien  of  capacity  and  euthu«asm.  • 
Wa  boUero  that  no  leather  who  is  modeat  enough  to  tluuk 
hia  aim*  might  bo  bettered  and  his  practice  improved,  and 
wbi)  !■  furtunntfl  i-nough  lo  happen  upon  the  ehapt<T  or  c-hitpt^rs 
dualing  with  lii»  particular  subjects^  will  bo  luitiiiliod  till  bo  kiiN 
n^ad  thn  rtmt.  And  when  he  has  done  so  be  will  bo  morn  than 
iniT  txmrinc"!  of  the  {trrifoimd  trutli  quotwl  iti  the  pr"t)K«'  fnmi  thii 
ICi-p»rl  (if  Ihv  Itiiynl  CmnniiMiou  on  (Swionilary  Ktlucation — though  the 
Cuiumiwi»ti>-n  tlid  m>t  iUscover  it— that  "  the  tmo  worth  of  iiiBti  iicliim, 
that  in  to  any.  its  vitalixitig  inHucnco  on  tlio  scliolar's  iiiiTut,  ilc|iuucli( 
l«H  tluui  is  commonly  supposed  upon  tlrn  particiUar  suhjoi-t  tltrough 
wliicJi  th<>  mind  ik  apptunchod,  and  more  ujKin  (he  stiinulativu  uiL-thud 

in  which  thu    mind  is    roused and  it  is  not   so  much  lu  die 

nuiodelling  of  ciirricnla  as  in  the  improYemeut  of  Qinthodx,  au<l,  above 
all,  in  tlut  supply  of  more  hi^y  educated  and  skilful  teachers  tiutt 
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edncadoDsl  pragrAee  muBt  in  future  ootuuA."    Tho  book  ia,  in  truth. « 
8^  of  iDt«rMtiiig  TaristioDs  on  tltis  tbonw,  aikI  tliat  in  ita^lf  is  a.1 
liopofol  Hgn  of  the  times. 

But  ulthoogh  the  penuaJ  of  tbd  booV  makM  the  futnrv  briglit,  it  a 
little  darkens  the  prasont  and  the  loni;  post  to  fool  how  fv  diort  ouv'l  t 
(lira  eflorta  have  lUwajA  fallen  and  we  rtiU  falling  from  the  high  nmrk 
thorotD  sot  before  ub.  I,  that  have  aUll  to  much  to  lonm,  wlio  uni  I 
that  I  ahould  dare  to  leaeh  ?  But  the  darknoas  paasM  and  on«  riHos 
from  the  book  vilh  more  dolormination  and  mon  knovltxlgn  and  with 
no  litUe  grntitnde  to  the  nTiU>rs.  Indeed,  useful  as  tlicir  tini>k  will 
lio  tor  students  in  training,  it  vill  serve  a  deeper  purpoao  witli  tiianv  a 
nuin  and  wonuui  for  whom  books  have  long  beeo  the  only  tow^tcnt. 

It  is  impossible  in  so  short  a  apace  to  particularize,  but  wo  may,  aa 
wunpli^  quote  two  or  tlire*  /rtifilalf*  noted  as  wo  rewil.  From  tho  j 
uhnptCT  on  Greek,  "  It  is  true  that  schoolboys  entertain  a  weU-founde 
objection  to  any  vmnecossaix  displny  of  emotion;  but  for  all  that, 
M)tnn  intwMt  can  be  awakened  in  others,  however  young,  if  only  the 
listihor  does  not  dissemble  his  own  interesi,  and  i>  not  n^Juiiued  of 
iihowiiig  a  litlle  generous  ardour  now  and  then."  From  tlio  chapter 
on  Latin  :  "  Each  man,  as  Kmerson  flag's,  ia  like  a  bit  of  Tjtbrndor 
^l>a^.  Tou  tum  it  over  in  your  hand  and  it  seems  dull,  opwiua,  and 
gross  until  you  strike  a  oertaia  ang'le  in  the  spar,  and  then  your  e^u 
catches  its  lustre.  t?u  ia  it  with  Uie  schoolboy.  It  is  the  toudier'a 
duty  to  toi-n  liim  over  until  he  latvhos  Ms  lustre."  And  again  ;  "It 
is  more  ini])onaot  to  train  a  huy  for  his  recreation  than  his  buAintwit," 
From  tho  chapter  on  English:  "The  present  practice  (of  setting 'gcww 
of  literature'  for  parsing  and  analysis)  lends  to  hours  and  bourn  being 
spent  in  picking  haqia  to  pieces,  not  oven  to  find  whero  the  music 
comes  from,  but  to  see  how  Ute  materials  are  fastened  togethiTr.*' 
And  again:  'Tliis  bondage  to  examinations,  whiah  has  soniotintoa 
meant  bondage  tu  the  iuduleiioo  of  exaiuiueta,  who  find  it  easier,  in,, 
setting  (inestions,  ui  nlick  to  tho  old  ruta  than  tu  move  with  tho  timn^] 
ia  the  real  lion  in  tho  path  of  reform." 


Horace  Mann,  and  the  Common  School  revival  (n 

the  United  States.     ByB.  a,  Ilinsdnlo.    Vol.  VIII.  of  "GroafcJ 
Edntwtors."     (Ileinemimn,  320  pp.,  price  5*.).    Bom  in  I7»6,  in  IBlSi 
Horace  Hann  entered  a  lawyer's  ofGce.    He  was  socm  called  back  to 
his  Univonity,   where   he  taught    I^tin  and  Grerk    for  two  ycan^^ 
it  is  laid  with  marked  success.    This  is  all  tlio  pmctiool  uxi>cri< 
of  teaching  ho  ever  had,  for  in   1f)21    ho    i>nl«r«d    a  law 
and  in  1833  woe  admitted  to  the  bar,  vrhom  ho  pnicltsod  suooeaaftdls 
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till  1837  whnn,  upon  the  ttrvttgth  of  liU  woU-knowD  ioUireet  in  tiiOt 
Oommon  School,  lin  vtm  miuin  Sncroinrj'  of  th9  MoMAvbuMtta  BoudJ 
of  EdojMtinn.  Tt  )■  lii<  twc4vo  y*n%'  work  in  thin  capndly  tlinl  lias 
inducod  Ur.  Ilinoilnln,  i<oiitv«-lint  to  our  nurprisi',  to  nmk  him  vith  Uio 
QrMt  EdnuUors.  Wt>  do  oot  of  courao  dvoy  tlui  flnarnu>iia  importaaosj 
of  olBciciit  prncticftl  work  ia  givnnml,  nnii  (if  l^Fnnu'ii  in  pitrticulitr,  liut 
wo  itfaould  jnvfvrr  to  muM-vn  Uni  nupnimii  name  for  tlio  nu|ir«:iir>  Mirvii.'i>. 
Hr.  llinmliilii'ii  ittoiy  thno,  it,  iin  hA  nftj",  "  tlio  rUiry  of  pnuitiitiil  iu.-llri- 
ttiMt,  not  tliA  <ix|)o«iti<tii  of  m  philoMiphioal  or  pLi]ag<i^ciil  H3-Htfm  " — or, 
va  mi^ht  odd,  tlit!  iiupiria^,  living  iircaootiDont  of  k  notile  life.  Tito 
book  u  oold.  Tbts  Individ  unlit}-  eludcH  j-ou.  There  ra  a  good  deal  of 
iBtorMting  liittluiical  detail  and  here  anil  tlie»  a  etiiaalaling  concep- 
tion, but  ujion  ihn  whole  the  okeer  quarters,  f or  ue  at  loaat,  have 
•oufiwhat  modified  the  eDchaBtmeat. 

It  in  ocdy  fair  to  let  3f  r.  Ilinii'lale  have  the  last  word.  "  Mr.  Mnnn's 
grcatAAl  aornona  to  odiuutlion  "  be  aaya,  "  must  b^  sought  in  tho  lidd 
of  initlitution,  organization,  administration,  legifJation  and  public 
opinion.  He  wo*  a  great  conalruclive  pedago^at,  n  wieo  educational 
atatoBman,  on  «hx}uent  tnbune  of  Uio  common  achool.  He  callM  upon 
tbe  people  of  all  daaaen,  oa  with  the  moe  of  a  herald,  to  raieo  thoir 
estimate  of  public  instruetion,  and  to  proi-ide  bott«r  facilities  by  which 
it  could  be  fUmiBfaed.  Ho  devilled  or  adopted  new  educational. 
ugeooiM,  and  peraoaded  the  i>eople  to  u»o  tboiu.  He  orgnnijiod  public 
opinion,  and  iofluenood  the  action  of  le^alatures.  Ho  gave  mon 
higher  ideas  of  the  work  and  charaoter  ot  the  teacher  at  the  samo 
time  that  be  taught  tbe  teacher  to  magnifj  hie  office.  Uo  hinghtenedf 
the  popular  oAtiuale  of  tbe  inatrumenta  that  are  conducive  and  neuos- 
sai7  to  tbe  exiatcnoe  of  good  scboola.  He  elevated  men's  ideas  of  the 
Talue  of  ethical  training,  and  made  valuable  suggosiions  lookiug  to 
its  proiu?«ut)on.  But  hia  gn>itt  tlteme  was  tlie  r<datio»  of  inti-llMtual 
and  moral  kaowlcdf^  lo  huiuau  well-being,  individual  and  suciuL 
Here  his  faitli  never  fidlorL<d,  hia  ardour  never  cooled.  In  no  other 
name  did  ho  tniHt  fur  tbi!  nafety  of  s<»ciot}-.  A  conf!riu«I  rationidiat, . 
he  looked  with  atipruino  ct>iilidi<ucu  to  tlio  healing  jHiwcr  ot  popidar  ' 
intelltgonce  and  viriuo. . .  .It  wna  in  tlua  way,  iw  Mr.  I'arkersaid,  that 
he  took  up  the  oommon  vcliooU  of  MaMtiuibuacttH  in  hJa  anna  and 
bl<Miod  thoia." 


The   Guardian's    Instruction    or    the    Gentleman's 
Romance.     Written  for  the   Diversion  and  Service  ot 

ttie  Gentry.     By   Stephen   I'entun.     Itoprinti^id    frnui   tbe  editio 
of  168t}  with  an  introduction  by  H.  U.  Sturmin-.      (F.  £.  Bobinaon). 
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Hi«  book  hM  an  interest  for  the  student  of  the  tustor;  of 
nliKatioD  in  thAt  it  giivftt  an  Account  of  t&o  home-training  and 
eub««ijuent  sr.liooling  of  the  sons  of  permna  of  position,  and  the 
tuition  of  nndergraduatee  at  Oxford.  Tho  book  Rives  a  nnmb«r 
of  roiee  n-itb  rcfpud  to  aU  th»>c  modos  and  iwriud-i  of  UTe,  and  aims  at 
following  th«  treaiJM*  of  the  "Ocnllnnan's  OaUing,"  and  the  advice 
to  a  son  of  Ur.  Odram.  There  is  a  good  dm!  of  what  is  sententious, 
nxpreesed  eomewhat  epigranimatieallv.  Tlio  fiilloning  are  specimen 
mbjects:  "The  motlier  an  inL-om|H>t6tttjudg« of  chitdr«n's education." 
"  Harriage  ptetenble  to  a  singlo  life."  "Tlie  ncce«sitT'  of  can  in 
tioenting  arhooUnaaters."  Of  vourso  tltiTO  ia  a  good  dttd  of  interMttiog 
iafonDatioD  ss  to  what  was  oxpoctod  of  a  young  gtotlentan  of  1688. 

The  Herbartian    Psychology  apptled   to   Education. 

Boing  a  Series  of  Essayti  ajiiilying  the  lV\1^hult>J^■  of  Johnnn 
Friodrich  Uprbart.  By  John  Adaiua,  M.A-,  B.8c.  (Isbister). 
This  is  an  nniuoally  aooefrtable  book  on  pedagogy.  It  is 
not  only  interesting  and  otiginal  in  mnch  of  the  matortal 
presented,  but  it  ia  abto  entbiuiaatio  and  stimulative  in  the  stylo 
and  manner  of  treatment.  It  is  perhaps  a  trifle  misleading  ia 
its  title.  It  ia  not  a  rery  precise  or  critioal  study  of  Herbart,  It  ia 
rather  a  rtatement  and  dow-riplioii  of  Horburttanisia  to  serve  as  a  peg 
on  which  Mr.  Adamn  luay  liiini^  lib  exhaimtive  views  and  speculations 
for  present  obserralion.  Still,  the  render  intoreialed  in  thinking  about 
EdnoBtiott  will  not  oompluin,  fur  whether  Mr.  Adams  speaks  about 
Herbftrttanism  or  his  own  viewa.  he  is  throughout  entertaining  and 
lively.  He  has  a  keen  sense  of  humour  throughout  his  pages.  Ilia 
illuslratioas  of  ednostionjd  princijtles  are  striking  and  original.  For 
instance^  when  ho  vrishea  to  emphaase  the  importanee  of  making  clear 
and  definite  tlutt  which  is  kuawn  only  in  a  general  nod  ragiin  way,  ho 
brings  the  problem  to  the  concrete  by  suggesting  the  drawing  of  a 
map  of  Kobinson  Crusoe's  island  and  inserting  every  spot  niontionvd 
by  Defoe.  Again,  on  coDsidi<nng  the  moons  of  sharpening  wib.  ho 
gravely  enquiros  wht^lhcr  thirit  is  not  an  educational  organinin  loot 
sight  of  in  tho  jok«,  puu  and  puxzlo.  Tlioro  i»,  throughout,  the 
■peoial  quab'ty  of  alrrtiuM,  which  will  do  much  to  ntimulntii  m-ery 
one  who  nudu  tho  book.     Wo  strongly  rocomntond  teachers  to  mail  it. 


Growth  ol  Children  in  Height  and  Weight.    By  Frederio 

Burk.  (ReprintiHl  from  the  Am*ri4an  JoHrnal  ef  l'>if<kology).  "  Any 
syntaDiutiv  study  of  genetic  psycholog)-  at  the  prcwtnl  jum-turo 
beginH,"  nya  Mr.  Burk,   "with  the  phuiomeiu  of  pliysioul  growth. 
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Not  that  up  to  Uiia  dmo  a  ooda  of  definite  prliuiiplM  of  growth 
hM  hecm  {ormuUl«iI,  but  tbe  di>imaatit  teadoncy  of  modoni  laontal 
aeieiwe  h&a  lioun  to  corntliito  mure  oIimuI;  the  mental  uitd  [ihyHital. 
Definito  and  fiual  ooBulastuDH  ahuwin^  Lke  exact  and  Bpecifiu  ruluttonii 
of  tlik  elument  tu  tliat  itru  hardly  uiatarod,  but  a  !ar^  uuinlMr 
of  iurontigiiti'mii  hartt  boon  luadv,  and  for  |>ri>)ior  «rkmtjitii>a 
totraidii  L>duiMti(i»u]  |frabbfuin  of  tUe  preaont,  Hw  eduuiilor  iniiat 
iv«    uaiaalnlnnoa  with    thn    tiund  of   th«M    inve-itiji-atioiiit."      To 

'  affonl  thfl  (iducat'ir  niicli  oriouhnion  In  t}iO  pur{M><M»  of  UiU  iirUclo. 
But  aa\y  ho  who  is  ulroiiity  on  tho  way  tit  hoouiud  an  aiitIin>pi>niotFiNt 
^-or  tho  uafrw  niribwnr^'will,  wu  tlitiik,  lind  hiti  waj'  thruu^li  Mr 

.£iirlc'a  mxty  odd  pagos  of  HtatJatii»i  uud  diagrauuL  Of  tlm  hw 
tical  tuggostiooa    tlioy    ootiliitn,    iro    have    only    spiuw   fur  tho 

'fcOowing:  "Wo  may  aanly  conoliula,  with  alight  toar  of  uontra- 
dictJon,  tlint  80  f nr  a«  growtlt  by  heiglit  and  weight  indioutos,  tlixro 
ii  BO  roason  for  tho  M|)Mratian  of  tho  acxoa  fur  tiio  &nt  four  or  live 
yeora  of  achoot  Ufn.  R«}'oi)d  tliia  period  then  oartuinly  aro  graro 
naaons  for  (inontioning  tho  Myxtwu  nf  eo-oduuatioD,  U]mn  gmunds  of 
phyflka)  diwimilnritiiMi,  not  t»  ili>M:o>«  thu  lueutjd  dinMuiiUaHtiAs  of 
girls  and  boys  of  tlic  minin  odolftcoviit  ago." 
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BOOKS    AND   NEW    ElUTIUNS    PUBUSHED   UUIUNO 
THE   IJLST  MONTH. 

KDrCATION. 
Pdkia  |R.  H.  ud  E.},  Uuclnrt'a  Ulln*  aaJ  [.utiaraem  MunUnn.    Smumo- 
•cfaria,  U.  SiL 

ENGU8U. 

Brimlojr  Johnnn,  Salecttoiui  Irotn  Soathoy.     Putnam,  li.  Sd. 

Dmnia,  Rnglinh  Lyrim  hom  Sponan  to  Uillon.     BtU.  6*. 

0'S«llit«fl,  Vva  Joaauu  His  VvIpoa«:  or  tba  Fbio.    Smllbora,  7i.  Cd.  net. 

Wiimii,  8p«iiaer'i  Fa<ria  Uuwne,  Book  V.    CoaaUblit,  I*.  0il.  nut. 

W]r»U  (A.  J.),  UoowuU.    CuabriOgn  UniTurat]r  PnMi,  8a.  6A. 

GEOGn.\riiy. 

IKIk6(0.  W.J.ThuIWfchEinpin'.    ChaUo.  3*.  M. 

i^Up.  Now  lUsdj  Gtncnl  AUu  of  (be  World.     PbOip,  31b.  not. 

OUEEK  AND  LAHN. 
Anudd  ^  V.)t  Tonuu  I^tiaum.     A  Fint  Utiu  Bwk.     PuU  I.  tad  13.,  U.  Id. 

omIi.    Arnold. 
Grcgororjiu,    The    Bmporor    lladcUa,      TiaiuiUtal    bj*    Mary    B>    Bobiwoa. 
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nmrnti  to  Cormpowkitt. 


TIte  Editor  of  llie  "  Euccatiomal  Hevikw  "  will  be  luppy  to  imert  in  this 
column,  oMtur  an  Mpace  penuitu,  muwc-re  to  qucBtkna  that  maj  be  addreaaed  to 
hjiu  OD  iiiattcra  of  edutational  or  general  academic  intereet. 

Sucli  'juestioDS  bIiouM  reach  the  Editor  at  36,  BickcrtOD  Road,  Londoa,  N^ 
Dot  later  than  ttie  Bret  day  of  the  month  if  they  an  to  be  answucd  in  tbe 
next  iamie  of  the  "  EnnciTioNiL  Retiew."  The  word  "  Question  "  ahoold  be 
written  on  the  envelope,  or  on  the  face  of  the  post-card,  above  the  address. 

Corre8|iondentH  ahoald  send  tlieir  name  and  address,  but  in  his  icplj'  the 
Editor  will  UHe  a  pHeudonym  or  initials. 

Tlic  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  send  rcidicH  by  pnsL 


T«1SP 


flottce  to  dontrfbutors. 

Inlmdiitf  emtrihulert  on  requttttd  U  tommtoatatt  vith  tin  BdUar  of  tK* 
E^CCATIOBAL  BbvibW,  at  36,  Biekertott  £oad,  London,  N.,  atling  Ho  in^ftct 
tmd  natnrt  of  Iho  propoud  toHtriiuliilli  and  i^  number  of  vtrit  it  etntthnt,  Lforr 
nOmillinf  IM*  MS. 

UntHitaile  XSS.  tannot  it  reiimud  nnim  a  ttampod  and  addreaod  mrobp*  tr 
wrappfr  U  melotod. 

AU  frwifiMt  eonmimieaticnt  miat  ho  lont  to  tko  XMnagtr,  at  tkt  Ofiet  oftko  Jtmnr, 
tOS  Btrtnd,  London,  W.C. 
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Tot.  XVn.,  Old  Saaua.]  N«.  2.  [Voi_  I.,  Niw  Skwes. 
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P«tmti«n  and  Peace. — Tht>  Wondcrfu]  Contar)-,  lut  it  luut 
[(^MD  called,  standii  to-dsj'  beaiile  its  grnvo  vitli  its  tu-iirt  full  of 
war  and  peace  writ  larjie  upon  its  brow,  and  men  ii»k  «k-Ii  uilior 
wh<!ther  the  dWn^  century  is  aliout  to  leave  us  the  horita^v  of  yet 
another  marvel  that  will  suquiss  all  the  wonders  of  modern  (K-ience^ 
or  wbether  tl*e  niaater  of  millions  ia  ecekin);  to  cover  his  fi-lHAi 
intcreeta  with  the  cloalc  gf  iuternatJonal  altruism.  Tlic  folcnin 
snmmooa  of  an  imperial  rescript  has  sounded  in  the  ]ii<;li  places  of 
the  world,  and  hnmanltr.  so  far  ae  it  lielieveH  in  the  good  fiiSth  of 
the  Tnar,  is  fien»ihle  that  a  mighty  fortv  lias  been  put  In  tiiot.ioti  to 
hring  a  mpreine  ideal  within  the  range  of  practical  application. 
Thia  Rreat  ideal  enthnsiasts  have  cried  in  the  wilderness,  martyrs 
pr«achcd  in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  and  poet*  »uiij»  in  all  ages, 
bat  in  vain,  becaase  they  are  antong  the  small  forces  of  the  hnman 
economy,  albeit  inspired  with  the  pnrcsi  iind  loftiest  of  eurthly 
motavcsi.  Now  at  length  it  lias  become  the  inspiration  of  tbo 
mightiest  of  material  forces,  the  will  of  the  autocrat,  who  holds  ia 
the  hollow  of  iiis  hand  the  lifu  and  Iho  destinies  of  countless 
mnltilades  — tlio  incarnation  of  material  forw,  who  turns  but  a  deaf 
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car  to  8{iirittifll  idcnls.  Ho  vrondor  Uw  hearts  of  meu  ore  tUrred 
04  with  tli«  w]ii[>{iiTiiigs  of  »om«  supernatural  voio«  uiid  iJieir  eyes 
tUzzled  IL0  H-itli  tJK>  I'ictuTc  of  Mine  hrnTenlv  rtsiou.  Amouji  his 
innumervblv  doubtiDip>,  until  hiu)  fiiitli  Tn  force,  fitilh  iii  Die  irre- 
sifltibilit^'  of  [Ktwer,  »ud  mitny  will  believe  tliut  iUMriii»iiu'nl  must 
oome,  now  tliat  llie  Tstvr  of  ull  tLc  Knsn«s  has  taken  it  under  his 
wing.  We,  too.  halve  fwith  in  force.  But  the  ago  of  Attila  ia 
pa6l,  and  Najiulcon,  too,  ik  de«d.  The  force  which  curried 
oiTitisation  at  tiie  sword'it  point  tliroiigli  the  foreslA  of  mediaeval 
faarbarisra— the  force  which  atirrod  the  diirk  uat^-rA  of  European 
ignorance  and  sujierAtilion  ua  with  Ih^-  sioiind  of  a  inightj 
trumpet  or  the  sU-p  of  a  deflcvudin^  nugel  w  not  the  force  that 
moves  the  cultivated  inerliu  of  a  comgih'x  uiid  adult  civilisation. 
Strange  Slid  fascinating  ideals  arc  tla^Lcii  before  the  eyes  of 
modem  thouglit  and  glow  and  glimmer  for  awhile,  only  to  pass 
away  ut  last,  leaving  the  mass  of  intelligent  thought  leisurely 
poodering  over  the  pro  and  con,  the  convenience  and  the  iuoon- 
veniencc,  the  profit  and  the  loss  of  change  and  chance.  The  age 
of  motnentaneous  mir.tcles  is  no  more.  As  men  have  grown 
sensible  tliey  have  loiil  sen.iibility.  Wo  art*  ovasing  to  W  changed. 
We  become  different  by  growUi.  It  ia  tlie  slow  torco  of  erola- 
tion  that  has  replaced  Ihe  sudden  force  of  revolution.  Ther^ 
fore  DO  Ckiuference,  though  it  be  a  conferenoe  of  those  roigfaty 
foroe*  called  the  Powers,  will  ever  bring  alioiit  the  reign  of  peace. 
But  it  will  help  to  crystaltiso  o[iinion,  and  set  men  seeking  the 
root  of  that  venomous  plant,  which  carries  death  and  deeoUtton 
wiUi  Ihe  speed  of  light,  and  drops  from  a  cloudless  sky  or  glides 
iDvuiblo  bonenth  Ihe  waters  to  hurl  a  thoaaand  sentient  hearts  into 
iosbiot  annihilation.  And  the  root  will  be  found  far  down  in  the 
bunUcst  uurM-rie*  of  human  growth.  W'hile  kiugs  and  state«- 
men  meet  in  solemn  conclave  to  seek  inthe  re<)uction  of  armanienta 
and  the  abolition  of  eubmarinc  lorpedti  boaUi  the  germ  of  peooOi 
the  coveted  seedling  lies  between  the  fingers  of  the  village  school- 
master. "Patriotism,*'  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "is  the  last  refoge  of 
the  scoundrel."  False  patrioti.^m  Johnson  meant.  So  we  would 
affirm,  "  False  patriotism  is  the  parent  of  war,  and  the  parent  of 
fiJso  patriotism  is  the  schoolnuistar."  Seeking  to  win  strength  for 
the  corporate  ucrtivity  of  his  school — a  worthy  object — he  uncon- 
sciously fosters  the  oarrowuesE  of  view,  the  limitation  of  sympathy 
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tnlierent  in  the  andcTolt^icd  mind  of  chilJltood,  and  thaa  aRtuevcs 
Uie  good  of  his  iiidindniil  K,-tiool  unworlliUy  at  the  expense  of  hnotaiii- 
t»nan  needs.  So  the  scorn  of  the  honae  boy  for  the  Buoce«MW  of 
"the  fellowa  "  in  the  other  houses,  the  oontempt  of  the  eleven  or 
fifteen  for  the  elevens  aiid  lilWus  of  other  ediools,  the  pride  of 
**  onr  scltool "  in  its  surplus  of  Kholarships  orer  those  of  other  com- 
petitors, atl  tend  to  noun.th  the  hardy  pt-mi  of  scholastic  prejadice. 
For  its  further  anstenanee  advancing  nianliood  offers  many  oppor- 
tanities  in  the  rivalries  of  comnicrw,  thw  friHion  of  rudal  contact, 
the  selfish  ideals  of  party  faction  and  intvrtuttional  politics.  And 
though  the  subtle  forces  of  art,  Uti-ruturc,  and  biiniiuiitariMi 
sympathy,  which  have  an  innate  tendency  to  ri»e  above  difttinctions 
of  sex  and  race,  are  struggling  ocaselcflsly  to  break  np  the 
eleroentfi  of  tliis  prejndice  and  transmnte  it  into  the  fair  flower  of 
universal  brotherhood,  yet  the  schoolmaster  still  blunders  on,  iin- 
oonscioosly  laying  in  a  wise  effort  the  seeds  of  an  exceeding  great 
folly— dogradinn  the  high  Ideal  of  worthy  emulation  by  narrowing 
it  to  ihe  stimulus  of  unworthy  selltshnesa.  Now  is  the  day  of 
refcmn.  When  the  makers  of  war  have  at  length  for  very 
weariness  turned  their  lhon;;bts  to  the  m.iking  of  a  lastinj;  peace, 
it  is  time  for  tliose  who  ancoiisciuueiy  sow  the  seeds  of  war  to  sift 
the  wheat  &om  the  tsrc«  before  they  plant  the  virgin  soil. 
CV>rporate  life  and  corporuto  effort  are  tlio  salvation  of  the  pnblio 
school.  But  corpunitc  effort  within  the  school  should  bo  only  one 
feature  of  a  system  of  intorscholastic  effort  under  a  wise  federa- 
tion, as  tlie  activities  of  loud  govoromcut  should  bu  but  one 
element  of  a  coherent  national  admini^tnition.  II10  groatncs»  of 
his  school  should  bo  held  up  before  the  child'a  «ye»,  not  us  the 
bmniliatiDn  of  all  other  schools,  but  as  the  glory  of  the  great 
scholastic  body  pohtio  which  is  ttiv  backbou«  of  the  national 
intslligenoe,  ju«t  as  the  glory  of  our  national  intelligence  should 
be  regarded  but  as  one  facet  in  the  jewel  of  human  greatness. 
Only  wbon  this  notion  becomes  the  tradition  of  the  public  school 
will  it  become  the  oonoeptton  of  the  nation  and  the  object  of  the 
peoples  uf  the  world.  Then  only  wit!  the  evolution  of  the  stow 
force  of  national  growth  accomplish  what  the  Conference  of  tho 
great  Powers  can  only  tinker  at  amid  the  laughter  of  foola  and 
tho  sighiog  of  the  wise.  Xbo  millcuium  will  be  made  by  tho 
schooimuter. 
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The  fate  of  English  Seooadatr  Edueation  still  hangtt  in  th« 
bnlaacc,  und  criticism  becomes  more  acnte  in  face  of  tJic  I>nkc  of 
Oovoasbire'it  promise  tliat  the  long-Iookpd-for  bill  will  be  intro- 
duced "  very  shortly."  Sj>eakiRg  at  the  opening  of  tlie  Manicipal 
Tvctmicul  CoUcgt'  Bmldings  at  Derby,  he  admitted  that  the  object 
of  the  propow'd  mcofiare  was  merely  to  cemmaiee  tho  reform  uod 
reorganisation  of  our  tHx»nJury  education,  and  no  more.  Those 
who  ntill  buvc  fattb  in  tbi^  former  light  of  liberalii^ui  will  pereeivo 
ft-  wise  and  statesmanliko  caution  in  this  ntterance.  Those  who 
have  vi-fl»ed  to  cxjieet  aught  but  promises  from  our  qunf^i-mi Ulster 
of  cducatiou  will  hear  in  it  only  another  note  of  the  incouiprohen- 
«iblc  weukne«s  and  timidity,  which  have  kept  ns  so  m-say  yean 
hailing  bi^twceii  two  opiuions  on  tlio  road  to  inevitable  reform. 
For  the  rest,  the  nppotutmcut  of  some  sort  of  central  authority  to 
conduct  tho  work  of  reorganisation  is  the  only  reform  to  be 
expected  with  eertaiuty.  The  vexed  qaestion  of  local  control 
rttmnins  involved  iu  dnrluiCM. 


One  of  the  curious  features  of  our  present  Kducation  Depart- 
ment is  tho  want  of  eo-openition  between  captain  and  colonel. 
While  the  President  at  Derby  spoke  bopefidly  of  the  proposed 
intervention  of  Parliament,  the  Vice-President  at  Bradford  "did 
not  think  wo  were  likely  very  early  to  obtain  assistance  in  this 
mutter "  of  reorganisation  "  from  Parliament."  Sir  John  Gorst 
regards  the  cliaos  in  education  as  only  an  iustunoo  of — we  presume 
he  niMus  a  {uirallel  to — ^the  chaos  in  local  government.  Uittiag 
out,  wore  tuo.  from  the  shoulder,  be  attributes  this  state  of  afilun 
to  tho  incujiacily  of  modern  governments  and  parliaments  in 
domestic  legislation  nud  tlie  rooted  distrust  of  Iocs!  govcrnmoDt 
inherent  in  the  governing  classes,  Ileferring  to  the  vast  number 
of  children  who  ought  to  he,  but  are  not..  In  the  elemeutJLry  schools. 
Sir  Joliu  Uu*  cnricluvl  tiw  pnwout  contrownty  with  a  happy  phrase 
which,  if  it  is  o^  original  ait  it  a]>[K>ar:t.  is  likely  to  jass  into  the 
language — tho  '*  dereliot  million."  And  be  j>ointti  out  that  neither  a 
centnl  nor  local  authoritii-^  will  he  able  to  resoae  this  cleretiot 
million  from  ignoruoce  nnlesa  both  are  strong.  While  recognising 
the  clainm  of  the  tviiool  boardu,  Sir  John  in  inclined  to  adapt  the 
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aioal  cddcolion  boards  ot"  town  and  countv  ooniioila  m  the 
kcai  nutliority,  bo<!auK>  of  tfapir  widely  reprosoulativp  nature  and 
bciliUfB  For  furtlicr  widening  in  composition  bj  taetita  of  o(k 
o{ttatiou. 

The  most  pronoiimvl  lV:iiiin-ti  of  tlw  <)iT*c.nMt*ions  at  the 
Ednoatioa&l  Conference*  and  Annual  KectiDfri  ol'  Hic-  nioiith  were, 
on  the  one  hand,  tbo  en^or  de-sin-  for  somo  fonn  of  M'couditry 
organisation,  and,  on  tlio  olJior,  ibe  ov(^r-ma.4t«;riiijr  fi^ur  of 
importing  in  u  liritiidi  drosa  the  cast-iron  btirKiuci-ncy  of  tlio 
continental  system.  At  tJte  Conference  of  (he  'J'earlmrt'  Guild  in 
the  City  of  London  School,  the  chairman.  Canon  L\-tteltAn,  drew 
attention  to  the  delicacy  of  the  taak  before  the  jjovernment— to 
nndcriake  control  without  violating  the  principles  of  liberty,  the 
combination  of  which  two  tilings  "  would  call  for  t!ie  very  hi^heet 
powers  of  stateNnaosbip,  insight,  and  syinpatjiy  that  the  govern- 
ment conld  poesibly  show."  Tlie  C-outoronce  insisted  on  the 
formation  of  local  authorities  simnltaneonsly  with,  or  immediately 
after,  tlie  establishment  of  a  central  authority,  declared  a  knowledge 
of  secondary  teaching  a  finf  ijita  nott  in  any  proposed  body  of 
secondary  inspectors,  and  demanded  speedy  Irgislation  on  the  lines 
laid  down  by  the  late  Royiil  Conimi>«ion.  It  »Im>  affirmed  tlio 
principles  that  the  propowd  C-jn -ultulive  Committer  ^iioiild  tw 
permanents  statutory,  nnd  idcntiiiil  willi  the  Ko^istralioti  C-uunuil ; 
that  the  fonnaiion  of  :\  rfjiIstiT  nf  !><')iiH>lii  i«  oxHOiitiid  ;  and  that 
government  inspi-ction  shoidd  he  (-onipiilsory  and  iwvcr  privat*-  us 
wen  u  pnblio  ««ltool^  Hul  the  snppression  of  the  word  "ctticicnt" 
before  "  jtotiools  "  considerably  weakened  the  demiknd  for  a  register. 
Ih*.  Vardy,  nt  ttie  Annual  Qeoeral  Meeting  of  the  ]i\eorporated 
AMMoatwn  of  Headmatten  in  Birmingham,  took  a  somewhat 
Mngnino  view  in  speaking  of  the  consensns  of  opinion  on  the 
Hihject  of  odueation.  Did  any  consensus  at  all  exist,  the  problem 
would  Mon  be  solved.  Divergence  of  opinion  is  rampant  save, 
pcrhai**,  on  th«  one  point  of  central  control.  The  Rev.  E.  F.  M. 
HncOanhy  declared  that  Technical  (Committees  do  not  kjiow  what 
Mcondary  cdnoalion  really  b,  a  statement  which,  if  Aomewlini 
fwceping.  undouUedly  contains  a  genn  of  truth.  I'rofi'*sor  Jelib 
weloomed  Uie  Board  of  Edocation  Bill  us  a  drst  sUtp  in  the  right 
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direction,  anil  mvf  in  Uie  ^mTgfi  dbcrotion  tcfl  lo  fatoro  local 
Bnthoritirs  a  saf<>KDnrd  ttgniiut  the  ^cUin);  tip  of  an  autocratic 
bnreao.  The  AtsUtanl  if  asters'  Aisotialion  citnnot  Ito  mid 
to  have  contHbatcd  any  iivw  i>ro))Oi*al4  to  tho  controvorsy,  vrhilo 
the  Aisodalion  of  Atfirlanl  illftrette»  niilnmlly  nii<l  riglillv  Inid 
8tre«it  on  the  nc«d  of  inclndiii^  women  in  th«  Conraltativc  Cotn- 
mitt€e,  A  rif^hi  of  «p|iwil  from  tln^  lo«iI  to  iho  pcntrnt  authority 
and  the  cxclniiion  of  wnrc^'ii'tfR'd  twich'-rs  after  seven  years  from 
all  BchooU  in  rctwipt  of  public  money  wen*  mmewlmt  new  points 
raided  by  tiic  latter  iissociation.  Siipr-rann nation,  the  duncc'^ 
certificute,  and  IIk'  divtnial  Hv^tein  proved  anfflciently  intereatjng 
to  iMinish  all  thoiighiA  of  impending;  dnnjfent  in  tlie  reor^nixntion 
of  )MKK)ndanF'  education  from  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  yatitmal 
FederalioH  of  Ileotl  Teaehfrt'  Assoiialiont  at  Birminf;ham.  Tho 
meeting;  of  the  Private  SfhooW  Auoaation  at  (liOon  was  mainly 
occupied  with  the  ^ins  of  the  Iligher  Grade  Board  Schools  and 
Technical  Schools.  Sir  Richard  Temple,  who  filled  the  chair,  fitly 
exposed  the  attitude  of  this  association  in  the  notable  remark,  that 
the  work  of  technical  instruction  "in  (he  highest,  broadest,  and 
deepest  hpd^c  i*  infinitely  better  done  by  the  ladina  and  gentlemen 
in  schools  and  iniititiittoiis  privately  than  it  would  )>e  done  in  a 
State  agency,"  wherein  the  cloven  hoof  of  caste  peei»  i>eneatJi  tlie 
cuHouK  phraiH^  "ladies  and  gentlemen/' 


< 
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The  lecturer  delivered  at  tlic  WintCT  Meettagr  of  the  College  of 
Preoeptors  were  fruitful  in  suggei^tion.  Wo  hara  i^pnco  only  to 
touch  on  eome  l>oliI  iiiid,  in  n  M-nse,  norel  Kfjitcinenttt  of  the 
reco;^i«!d  authorities  who  addresser]  Ulo  a»scnibleii  Iwiclwn*.  Sir 
<To«hua  Fitcli  dilated  on  tbo  educative  function  of  daiwroom 
decoration,  ait  exemplified  by  Tbring  iit  Uppi[i;;bam.  Mr.  Barnott 
ftffinned  that  (he  gift  of  spiriliml  etpmlity  and  freedom  eame  from 
tho  Jows,  that  prixe-giring  was  particularly  undesirable  in  tho 
early  ■tofEoa  of  school  life,  where  aUo  corporal  punishment  was 
bormlen  and  necessary.  Both  tho  lasi  pronouncciuenl*  nro 
calcuhited  to  product^  coustemntion  in  different  direcUons.  In  a 
t-liird  lecton!  ho  deolan-d  that  "  tite  excessive  um  of  i^ue^ioning 
demonilisvd  teacbcn  and  pupils,  mnking  the  pttpil  unconsLnictive 
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tai  tn&rti4^ulAb>."  And  yd  miuiy  hold  tliut  id  the  boot  t«aohinK 
t«Uiiig  nui»t,  witliont  tloulit,  Iw  cotircly  ituWrdinate  to  asking. 
How  shall  we  Avor  mcoituilo  thfi  confltcto  of  expert  dogma  F 
Professor  Rein  broko  ii  Innco  oiiw?  more  with  the  ancient  heresy 
that  if  a  tnuit  kiiow#  htti  tmhJKt  he  kiiuw!>  }idw  to  toacb  it.  The 
vitality  of  Uiia  ]M>dago{>to  folly  rivulo  thnt  of  the  proverbial  cat 
OuKra  Lyttelton  m>d4<  it  nnvf  point  in  denying;  ttuit  athk-tica  were 
a  lafoguatxl  against  imnionditr.  ^Vlirtlicr  thu  L'^inoii  u  right  or 
not  it  is  obvioDs  to  anprejudioed  obs<Tww,  that  tbcrc  in  gradaally 
growing  up  in  the  land  an  immorality  of  athk-tivi^ni,  which  will 
have  to  ho  rockoiuKl  vritli  somo  ilay  in  tiio  li^t  of  ]i»pidiir  vioi-it, 
Mr».  Bchnk«  staled  that  nearly  l,HOi)  teat^hera  in  liondoii  nionc 
are  suffering  from  more  or  less  serioas  ailments  of  the  tiiroati 
1,000  of  them  belonging  to  elementary  scliooU.  Mismanagement 
of  the  breath  is  tier  explanation  ;  hut  has  cxciwi  of  foul  breath  in 
overcrowded  class-rooms  nothing  to  do  witli  this  wide-spread 
trouble  P 


While  we  bare  no  sjtnpathy  with  the  modern  erase  for 
eioessirc  atldetics,  for  tlie  snoctity  of  the  schoollmy's  holiday  we 
Iiavo  the  greatest  rc^pirJ,  and  Holiday  Tuks,  a  foolish  sop  to  tJie 
prejudices  of  incapahl?  j«irent:s  ^'t-'  rcj^ard  as  most  injudictoos. 
Wherefore,  in  common  with  all  educationists  who  placo  the 
ultimate  good  of  tin;  child  licfore  llie  iuinu'dintc  comfort,  and  con- 
venience of  the  laretit,  wc  welcoini!  tlw  dwliirHtiun  of  I>r.  Temple 
against  holiday  Ufks.  That  "just  beoat" — m  ho  will  always  be 
known  to  fainc — most  now  be  also  writt4-n  down  a  "  wise  animal." 
On  tlHt  occasion  of  the  re-opening  of  the  King's  vchool-rooui  at 
Oaotorbaryt  1)6  19  reportwl,  aAer  congratulating  the  headmaster,  to 
have  '*  a»k«'4l  for  a  holiday  for  the  hoys,  observing  that  he  bidieved 
tlicrc  wa»  nothing  like  the  teacliing  power  of  holidays,  during 
which  might  woU  betiili  a  great  sinking  into  their  minds  of  all  that 
they  Imd  Icamt  williout  their  knowing  anything  about  it,  so  that 
at  tlio  end  of  the  holidays  their  learning  was  better  than  at  the 
beginning.  He  was  fond  when  at  Itugby,"  oontinned  his  Qraoo,  "of 
making  cloito  ohservations  on  tbia  subject,  and  his  esperionca  was 
that,  within  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  of  the  resumption  of  school,  ih» 
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h^vho  had  followed  their  iesarea  and  simply  read  when  it  plmuod 
Ifhetn  so  to  do  had  iromeasnrablT  snrpassed  those  who  had  been 
stttdjing  all  through  the  racation."  If  his  Grace  haa  been  rightlj 
reported,  we  have  perhaps  at  last  found  a  justificatioD  for  the 
generally  lamentable  cnMom  of  turning  onr  great  headmasters  into 
Insliopii  and  archbishops.  For  the  words  that  fall  from  the  lips  of 
an  ardibishop  sink  deep  into  the  minds  of  a  reverent  raoe.  Dr. 
Temple  has  spoken  a  word  which  will  (itop  tlte  moatli  of  the 
Philistine  for  some  time  to  come.  Having  abandoned  the  Bcholastic 
for  the  theological  arena,  he  has  done  hU  old  love  a  good  torn  by 
uttering  a  pedagogic  truth,  which  will  now  carry  the  added  weight 
of  eoclM<ia.4tical  sanction. 

<^ 

It  is  a  pitT  that  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  Oordon 
College  at  Ebartam  should  be  connected  with  a  raciid  di^pntc  sf  to 
tbo  tenciiing  of  French  and  English  in  Egypt.  The  relative  pre- 
dominance of  the  two  languages  may  well  be  Wfl  to  time  and 
circumstances,  while  all  effort  is  concentrated  on  the  creation  of  a 
centre  of  liberal  culture  in  the  heart  of  barbarism,  nliicli  mnst 
nltiinatcly  become  a  powerful  factor  in  the  advance  of  cinlisation. 
It  is  strange  that  a  project,  at  once  statesmanlike  and  philanthropic, 
cannot  be  kept  free  from  petty  race  jealoosies  and  the  irritating 
recnmiuations  that  spring  tlierefrom.  There  is  something  greater 
than  cither  French  or  English — the  progress  of  mankind. 


Wo  have  rwcivcd  a  prosjioctuB  of  Connu  for  the  Study  of 
Edooation  at  Harrard  UaiTcrsity.  We  Lave  not  !>j>iioe  for  ijuolation, 
but  would  draw  the  attention  of  Euf;Ii«li  teachers  to  Uie  scheme 
claboratet]  therein.  A  painpbli-t  k'^>^R  **  detaJli^il  dntcrijition  of 
tbeM  courses  may  be  bad  on  ujiplicittion  to  t\\«  CV)rr<>sponding 
Secretary  of  llarvard  University,  Ciimbridge,  Mu-'«i*acliu^4ta, 
U.S.A.  Sj>ecial  on<]uiries  may  be  luldresiHxl  to  Paul  H.  ilanus. 
Professor  of  Kducation,  liar^-ard  Univenity. 


tlotcs  an&  Zovlcs- 
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Commercial  Education  w  %Try  inacti  in  tlie  air  junt.  now  in  more 
M>ii?(-.-<  tluin  uiii;  anil  much  lux  Won  ^d  for  and  a^jiiirt  liijjher 
edoouion  in  Ihix  dt^pnrtnKMit.  But  the  case  for  n  moro  intelligent 
tniniiif;  in  the  liroml  nnd  hnttor  stndi^  luis  eoldom  been  better 
pot  than  in  the  following  extract  from  a  special  article  in  the 
Biaekbum  SUmdard  of  Jnnaary  7lli.  "The  greot  commercial 
fiiperioritr  of  Enf^lnnd  wax  won  in  a  period  in  wliicli  the 
^neral  level  of  education  was  tow.  Moreover,  many  perwns  who 
have  TOCceeded  in  winning  enormouM  fortnnex,  luive  been  Kcarcelj 
■t  the  educational  level  of  ordinary  elementAry  Hchools,  Heitoc 
there  it  a  very  widespread  impression  tlist  edncation  is  unneoetutary 
to  commercial  life.  There  conid  not  be  a  greater  mii^liike.  One 
of  the  most  perilous  elements  in  the  commercial  rivalry  of  foreiji^iors, 
especially  Germans,  is  their  superior  level  of  education.  And  thiK 
means, not  that  they  are  Wtter  trained  in  the  techmml  skill  and  know- 
ledge required  for  the  trades  which  they  follow,  hut  that  t)i«ir 
higlter  education  is  better  and  more  effectnal.  Becauw  they  know 
more,  they  are  more  ready  to  adapt  themseh-pB  to  now  cirtnim- 
rtanccs ;  they  understand  better  wlmt  is.  and  what  i»  not,  of  vital 
importance,  as  they  haw  a  clmtrcr  *cu»c  of  the  proportion  of 
things  :  Ihev  arc  less  likelv  to  he  bound  down  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  groove,  bcuitiso  they  know  more  of  the  world  and 
what  it  contains.  T1m>  time  was,  iH-rliJipi,  whoii  the  thing  most 
nei-essary  for  commerc-ial  suooc-ss  wa*  i»loa<ly.  unswerving  applicu- 
tiun  to  one  end.  This  ix,  donhtless,  ncc«winry  ntili  ;  bnt  more  ia 
wanted  now  tluin  this.  Tn»<le  is  not  now  a  process  of  exeluinge, 
perfoniie«i  sJniply  in  one  place  ;  it  rangefl  all  over  the  world,  and 
tonclies  every  variety  of  intorent ;  and  the  man  who  has  no  eonso 
of  these  things  is  led  behind  in  it." 

Nothing  is  jwrhap*  harder  to  make  than  gootl  Prise-day  SpMchea. 
Yet  they  offer  gohlcu  0]>jnirttmtlii-,i  to  a  wi»e  man  or  woman  to 
toucli  a  chord  that  may  vibrate  tJirongh  life  in  the  heart  of  some 
boy  or  giri  ja.*t  laimeliing  oat  on  the  troubled  sea  of  competitive 
existence.  Sir  John  Lubbock's  recent  speech  at  the  Hartley 
Institution  was  particularly  happy,  at  once  light  and  strong, 
full  of  humour,  yet  touching  precisely  the  right  chord  of  serious 
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pxhorfjition  for  young  miixJa.  Wi>  quoto  tli«  roUovriii;^  pant- 
grap)i9  from  tlic  nijiort  in  tlm  Soulhamptmt  'fimtt  at  »jiociiii«>nR 
of  th«  rijfht  sort  of  exliortntion  for  youngsters  iMtving  »cliooI 
porhapx  for  tJio  St.ock  Excliango  or  tlio  tmiiitiiig-Jwase.  "  I 
hope  that  t.lioM^  of  yoti  who  have  not  \wfa  ^Doof»9fnl  on  Wan 
occasion  will  not  be  dUconrafcoJ.  The  prin^t  of  life  are  very 
varieil,  and  niuny  a  man  not  only  load.4  a  happy  and  snoocMfii) 
lifo,  bat  oTon  attains  to  high  eminence,  who  liaii  noT«r  aoooeeded 
at  school  or  college.  Moreover,  if  you  have  done  your  be»t,  that 
is  a  great  thing  ;  the  knowle<lge  yon  have  <)ton-d  n{>,  thi^  ^ill  you 
ha\'e  acqniretl,  the  habiln  of  application  yon  liave  slren^hened — 
these  arc  real  prixo^  of  which  book«  or  certificates  are  but  the 
outward  and  visible  signs.  Tliere  are  no  /rri-ater  mistakes  as 
regards  education  tlian  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  books, 
ttud  that  it  is  to  be  confined  to  childhood,  or  at  least  to  youtJi.  On 
the  contrary,  what  we  learn  from  books  is  by  no  means— or  oaght 
at  any  rate  to  be  by  no  means — the  most  valuable  part  of  what  we 
lenrn  at  school,  and  education,  for  good  or  for  evil,  goeo  on  through 
life.  ...  La  Brny^re  scarcely  exaggerated  when  he  said  that 
most  men  spenil  the  lir.«t  part  of  their  life  in  making  tlie  re>t 
miserable.  We  all  of  us  wish  to  be  hiippy,  and  yet  too  ofU-n  wo 
sacrifice  the  happiite;^  of  life  io  the  mere  pleasure  of  tlie  moment, 
and  '  bay  the  merry  niailness  of  an  hour  by  the  long  |jenitence  of 
after  years.'  Try  to  learn  every  day  by  dinner  time  something 
yoa  did  not  know  in  the  morning,  but  remember  always  tliat 
chancter  is  far  more  im|>ortant  than  cleverness.  It  is  more 
important  to  do  right  than  to  know  it,  and  whether  we  wish  to  ]>e 
good  or  to  be  happy,  we  should  follow  cjuictiy  the  eame  course." 


Our  Educational  eonfemporaries. 


N  the  Jannary  namber  o(  th«  Kindergarten  lieeita 
(U.8^),  Pattcrnon  Dubois  Mia  (brth  a  novel  view  of 
the  vuxwi  <)u<-Htion  of  "Spoiling  C'hiJdroa  by  h\- 
duIgeDOe.*"  Uis  nrticlo  cl«»c«  with  the  remark  : 
"A  [nrcnt  who  oongratulnlcs  himself  tliat  he  will 
Itave  no  spoilwl  chiMrfii  iH-caiiitc  be  never  'indulgoa'  them,  may 
well  corn  aod  ask  bim^clt'  wlielbt-r  even  in  the  rigors  of  his  'dia- 
dplining'  be  may  not  txi  indulging  liiniitelf  in  a  way  which  will 
remit  in  another  and  worse  form  of  ^jioilinghi-i  children."  Tliereiii 
ft  farther  instalment  of  "  (.'onnM-I^  to  Tenvh^Ts  of  young  Children  " 
by  Mario  Papi>4,'arpenrier,  dealing  witJi  fJie  Teachers'  1jiiiigiiiig«, 
Intftreat  and  Attention,  Clumfication,  and  IiLilriictioii,  niorul  und 
intellectual.  We  will  quote  bnt  one  of  th»  good  MMitcnoos — "  The 
beat  part  still  remains  with  him  who  givftt,  even  in  «acriiic(*  und 
self-denial."  Elizabeth  IlarriHon  writes  on  "Art  in  the  Homo," 
and  Nora  Alwood  in  the  "Kindergarten  and  its  Orilic*"  Ktootly 
dtfciudit  th«  body  of  Kindergartjiera,  even  to  tbo  extn-mc  of 
laudation. 

Tho  flirifltmos  number  of  tlie  Setiool  JoHrnai  (U.S.A.)  i»  full 
of  intt-reKiiiig  matter  and  exoelient  iMiir>tnitioiif,  though  the 
former  in  mostly  of  a  local  cliarocter.  The  high  cliins  of  mntt«r 
Mipjili«d  by  this,  wo  l>clieve,  elementary  school  paper  15  a  stiiniliiig 
reproodi  to  the  (educationally  B]>eaking)  rulibinh  published  by  our 
Engliah  elementary  papers.  Among  otliers  we  may  mention  the 
following  articles  (in  die  l.lirisiuias  number)  "  Those TooghBoyH," 
by  F.  a.  Uafford  ;  "The  Educational  Outlook,"  by  a  Pe^lagogio 
Traveller,  which,  by  the  way,  contains  a  good  photograph  of  8ir 
Joabna  Fifch  and  an  atrociously  bad  one  of  Professor  Sully  ;  (in 
Ute  isene  of  January  7)  "  School  Board  Morals  and  Uio  Home," 
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by  SnpL  R.  B.  Kwinp  ;  "  School  Areliitrotnre,"  by  G.  F.  Loring  ; 
(in  Uw  i**tie  of  Jaiiuarr  U)  ''TTm)  Profcf«ional  Income,"  by 
W.  B.  Chancellor. 

Ute  January  nrnntx-r  of  ti»  Sf^coi  Reritw  (CSJ^.)  reached 
itf  kKi  Utc  for  a  tl<'tnik->)  notW.     \ft  hare  ej»t»  only  to  draw  the 
alt^nlion  of  our  n-atlcrs  to  two  articles  on  "  History  " — ■'*  lo  the 
High    Schools,"    by    A.    F.    NightinKal*".  and    "  In   Swwndary , 
School)!,"  by  A.  L.  Goodrich—  ami  to  a  witty  bnt  crucliy  ■tarca^tic 
editorial,  <>ntitJc<d  "  Lookini;  Bockwanl,"  wherein  certain  »tudrnt»  of 
tlw!  Ccnlial  Uiii\Tr*ity  of  the  World  in  the  year  40O0  A.D.  con- 1 
tider  it  a  "  very  sipiiticant  fact  tJiat "  one  of  their  nninber  '*  Imd ' 
discorered  slight  traces  of  the  idea  of  collaro  in  m>  remote  and ' 
barborouK  »  periwi  a*  the  liu<t  decade  of  the  nini'twiith  cenlHrj"." 

Thi*  fUlufiillonal  Hfriew  of  India  publiitJMw  u  rbort  article  by 
B.  V.  Miikerji,  which  wmply  bnt  ably  ex|>onnd«  "  The  Inftuoncc  of 
the  Story  Boolt." 

The  UfTue  PAlaffo^ut  for  I)i*eeiril>er  conlain»  the  second 
iniitalmcnl  of  a  masterly  #tudy  of  I'riniar^'  Edocation  in  Italy,  la 
a  former  article  the  writer  dealt  with  orgnnization,  in  the  article 
un<ler  review  he  ihsiU  with  aiin:<,  and  in  a  fnture  article  he  will 
d«al  with  program  III  fs  anil  inrthml^.  Att  ihe  aim  #t»]ni>ii  rJie 
educAlor,  wo  eeip«<!iBlly  welcome  any  Matenient  of  aim  in  practico 
as  a  valnable  conlrilmLion  lo  oonipiu-aiive  pedagogics  even  though 
it  oomeii  to  UA  at  second  hand.  The  spirit  which  animated  Baecelli, 
the  re-orgaitiiier  of  Italian  primary  edncation,  is  besi  seen  in  ths 
"General  Instnietions  "  pn-Hxeil  to  Llie  proKrnmmefl  iwued  in  IJiilJ, 
from  which  the  writer  in  tlie  R^nu  (jnotes  iiuiiiy  striking  pasMigcs. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  the  key-notp  of  the  whole  :  "  I.'6cde  a  troi*.] 
fins :  donner  la  ^-igueiir  an  corf'S,  U  penetration  a  I'intelligence,  la 
rectitude  k  I'ame."  And  again  ;  "  Qnant  ii  I'instrnction  intel- 
lectnelle,  il  fatit  awrtir  d'ubord  qne,  d  I'Acole  doit  procurer  dd 
certain  nombre  de  connaissances,  tonto  fois  le  but  dernier  de  I'cii- 
eoignenient  reside  moius  dans  les  oonnaissanccs  mCmi-s  c)ae  dans 
lea  habitudes  que  U  mode  do  procurer cosconnaisMUces  fait  acqtierir 
k  la  pensee.  Les  connaissauce^  t'oablJent  ;  mais  la  fn^on  de  penser 
dure  tonto  la  vie."  In  indicating  the  methoib  to  be  followed  in 
thus  forming  tlie  lliuught,  tlio  in^itructions  toucti  upon  a  p«>yvho- ' 
logical  trutJi  which  is  too  ol\en  overlookctl  in  other  countries 
beddc9  Italy  :  "  Soil  effet  de  in  [lutsMince  de  notre  imagination,  wit 
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.  [Nuoe  que  danuit  leit  (l«rnier8  si^vs  nous  iivonx  vu  tro|>  |>eu  tl'afFiLires 
k  traiter  par  uOR»-m<}iii09i,  ^mt  cod»i!<|UOD4:o  iIc  ccrbiin«s  traditions 
rytoriqaes  et  itoaIitsti<iu4>:t  «t  iltt  lii  in^tliudv  que  nouit  uvona 
herit^  du  {m!i.«^,  ou,  ])rob«blMuuit,  dv  Ututnt  och  «aa^»  h  k  iois, 
noas  coDtinuoiiii  k  vntit^iner  sar  la  fot  d  ikm  aciiliiueni.'>  ;  nous  lea 
oonsidiroiib  comnie  la  soureo  do  lout«  \-^t^  iioaa  raiwiinoDs  k 
lear  suite,  et  noii.4  ii'ni>prenoD;'  rinn  dn  motuU)  et  do  la  vie  qai 
de\Taieiit  itira  no«  ■iiiiilT<-».  Uiiiiit  iiii»  mrU;  ili>  M>iiiiisuiil)uli.iiue, 
Dous  r^ardoiia  saiis  voir  ;  Ics  faits  ui^e  It's  plus  I'rcquents  ci  lea 
piDB  cominuii.t  uou!*  [liut^tiit  ct.  rofxuwojit  »ans  l«a  yeiix  sauia  urruter 
Dotre  att«ntioa,  muih  qui!  uolrn  esprit  oji  rocm-ilte  reuseigneiucnt .... 
De  la  vifist  que,  DiaJgr^  I'angnK-ntattou  de  riu»triictioii,  oD  se  voit 
pa^  crolira  ilauH  la  iii^-iiio  pro]ii>rtion  oe  »ciii«  >1«  la  v^ritiS  c«t  ftmotir 
de  la  clartd,  c«cte  aobre  litiipidit^  de  la  )K!iiete,  cett«  penetration 
sagace  faate  de  qooi,  ehoacs  grandes  oD  pi-tltes,  on  fait  tout  vaille 
qne  vaiUe,  ooiiiaie  oola  viiint,  sans  att<tiition,  fuiua  aduptntion 
prM&o,  aanf  k  ac  conMiler  du  tnaaraia  iiucct;a  en  I'attribuant  a  Ift 
Dtaligiiitd  de  la  I'ortuiie.  L'dcole,  qui  doit  scrvir  k  nos  bcsoius, 
doit  done  ckerclwr  a  reni^dier  k  oe  d^^t'aut,  «n  dounaot  son 
cnHcignemnnt  de  tolle  sorte  que  IV-Ieve  ocquicre  des  bubitudea 
inlcUecttiuileii  plun  f^condes,  cVat-ik-ilire  en  tire  anc  fa<^n  de  peoeer 
pluH  claire,  [ilus  pratique,  plus  proStable  quo  celle  qu'il  j  acquiert 

ordiuuirenionU     L'ecole  ae  doit  pas  dtivoyer  de  la  vie Le 

lualtrn  doit  Itabituer  lea  i\hveB  a  obaerver  \c»  choaes  au  milieu 
deaquelles  ila  vivcnt,  en  leor  fai«ant  oouiprendre  quel  enscigne- 
ment  iLs  jwuvont,  avec  leor  propre  t«te,  tirer  de  tout  ce  qui  lea 
entonre.  £u  d'uuUea  tenner,  il  doit  continaer,  au  lieu  de 
rinterronipre,  IViiadgncniDDt  qn'ils  out  re«;u  de  la  nature 
avant  de  mettro  lo  ptod  duns  I'lkolc,  c'c»(-&-dii«  renaeigneincnt 
des  aena,  en  a'efforgoat  loutc^tota  de  le  rendro  plus  clair, 
ploa  complet  et  plaa  oonactcut."  lo  t>peaking  of  tho  cda- 
cttjon  of  the  eonl,  tbc  iD^trtldioas  «-i»cIy  observe  ut  ibe 
oatiet  i  "  Former  I'ame  devniit  utre  Tofikc  principule  ilc  I'l-ooIu  ;  niai« 
il  Eaat  reooonaltre  quo,  ^tant  duiiu^  lo  pea  d'hi'^urcs  que  I'^luvo  passe 
(Una  sea  more,  sonvent  cUe  ao  HufBt.  piw  k  le  pn!«erver  drti  hitlucncea 
maamaea  anxquellca  il  e»l  expose  vt  wumia  nu  dehors,  purt'oia 
m^e  dauB  sa  fanulle,"  The  Instruc-tiona  indicate  the  elementary 
itaf;es  of  eooI-edueiUiou  in  a  line  :  "  Plus  I'caprit  est  ikilair^,  plus 
il  copapieud  I'atUitu  do  vivrc  liunn£tc  ut  de  bieu  agir."    Titut  is  the 
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indirect  tnothod  ;  tliu  djrtwt  method  workHtlirough**]cM(Ii»pOTiticnts 
d'um<^  ct  I'ftttttude  dn  maitre.  II  fern  bivn  de  ciioi^r  nn  livre  d« 
lecture  oil  no  mntiqucnt  [>a£  ]i?s  recits  moniux,  <Iu  1«9  com iii enter, 
do  les  faire  r^p^or  aux  ^1ctc«.  Mais  cot  cxvrcioo  t)«  prodnira  \m 
grand  efii&t  s'U  n'a  pas  ea  lut  l«s  sendinentfl  qo'il  voat  iin|X)»or  aox 
nntres.  S'il  lone  la  bont^  et  sp  inontre  mecliant,  s'i!  recommnndttM 
ladonceuretse  met  en  colore,  s'il  prdcbe  la  polit^see  vt  sccomporte 
grosEi^rement,  s'il  exige  la  ponctnoUt^  et  manquo  lai-mJ^mQ  oo 
arrive  co  retard  ji  La  claxse,  il  est  certain  qne  ses  disoours  no  pro- 
duiroDt  ancun  eflfet,  precisemeut  pour  les  raisons  que  nous  UYOns 
fait  vnloir  eii  fiiveur  de  la  mihliode  objcctivo :  c'esi  quo  Ic«  fiiitvl 
p^Snirtrcnt  duus  In  m^moirc  bien  pins  a  fond  qno  los  parole*.  Quand, 
uu  coiitniirc,  le  maitre  e«t  exact  duns  t'accompliswinvut  do  MS 
d«voir»,  Jut>te,  puivible,  bienvcillant,  sincere,  lojsl  et  dc  cu'ur  noble, 
il  peal  ^tre  sfir  qao  ces  dispositions  de  son  aine  traos^Kiraitront, 
m£m«  onalgrA  liii,  dc  tout  cc  qa'il  dira,  do  tout  co  qu'il  fera  va 
pnJwnoo  de  ms  t^livcs,  et  Mrriront,  autunt  tja'il  e«t  potuible,  k  Ivft 
former  &  Ha  n-Hseinblancv."  "A  terriblo  respoiwibility,"  criea  tb«' 
WTit<'r  of  tlie  iirticle,  "  which  exults  the  fuudiou  of  tlie  iu«n  who 
rpali»<>8  it  aurl  .strives  to  bo  worthy  of  it  to  the  dignity  of  sa 
a)K)!tlle»hip."  Tliut  is  it.  The  schoolnmster  must  be  an  apu»tlo  of 
rifrliteouMieiu.  It  is  a  doctrine  that  has  long  been  prvocbcd,  yet 
who  pays  ho&d  ? 

The  London  Technical  Eduealion  Gazelle  piibli.-dics  in  foil  a 
series  of  "Ijectures  on  t'liulo-proce^s  Work,"  dellvpred  by  Mr. 
F.  E.  Ivea  at  the  Bolt  Ci>urt  Technical  Scliool  iu  the  early  [art  of 
1898.  To  practical  orafUmcn  (.he  Icvlnrvs  will  provo  oxtremety 
interesting,  but  th<^i^  hi};hly  tcc'hnicul  uature  it*  likely  to  make 
them  unintelligible  to  the  ycueriil  render.  Wo  welcome,  however, 
this  pedagogic  departure  iu  n  periodical  that  confine;)  itself  too 
scrupulonsly  to  mere  official  announc<Mncnt». 

The  K^ueational  Times  for  February  \»  mainly  occupied  with 
the  Winter  Meeting  of  the  College  of  Proccptora,  with  which  we 
deal  on  another  page.  Tho»e  who  did  not  attend  the  mooting 
will  find  in  this  nomber  an  admirable  selection  of  the  many  nseful 
sug^e»tions  dropped  by  tlie  lecturers,  Bct  forth  in  separate 
purugmplts,  and  Sir  Joshua  Fitdi's  Introductory  Lecture  is  reported 
at  some  length.  Apart,  however,  from  a  long  review  of  Mr. 
Sa^lU'r's  |Kij>er  ou  "Fraseian  Secondary  Education  for  Boys"  in 
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his  third  ToIam«  of  "Special  Reports  on  Gdocatioiuil  Sabjeds" 
there  is  no  ariide  of  parvlj-  pedagogic  int©rest. 

Tlie  Fobrnwy  iwtn*  of  the  Journal  of  Education  is  largely 
occapin*]  with  the  January  coatervmxt  and  annoal  meetings  of 
edocatioiial  a»ociatioii».  Thvrc  aiv,  lioworer,  two  articles  of 
more  {leniiotiiMil  interest  to  leodiert.  J.  Cecil  Ha^c  wTitcs  on 
"'  The  Rdiicalional  Oatlook  in  Gemany  "  and  also  on  "  Athletics 
and  Fatigue."  Thi'  ]ire«iure  of  an  e%-er- widening  cnrrtculnm  Mcna 
to  be  tailing  as  hearily  upon  German  aa  on  Englijih  o<lacatioD, 
Wherefore  it  is  becoming  a  necessity  there  an  liere  to  "  establish 
Uie  eabordinatioD  of  studies  and  their  hierarchy  in  the  social 
nnHy,"  a3  M.  Gnyaa  puts  it  in  his  work  on  "  Edacation  and 
Heredity,"  The  main  trooble  in  Germany  seeina  to  be  the  con- 
crotratioD  of  school  work  wiihin  the  6ve  morning  honrs.  Dr. 
Borgentcin  has  made  certain  mechanical  experiments  to  test  brain 
fiitigDe  in  school  work  ;  but  nnfortunately,  as  Professor  Ebbing- 
faaas  and  Mr.  Usjjue  point  ont,  the  Doctor's  enporimonte  and  Pro- 
feasor  Krapelin's  gcDcralisitions  thereon  are  entirely  Titiated  by 
tlie  fiiilriro  of  the  monotonotis  form  of  experiment,  which  was 
made,  to  take  any  aoconnt  of  "  interest,"  which  in  a  akilfal  teacher's 
hands  acts  as  a  gentle  tonic  to  the  wearied  mind.  Nevertheless,  to 
qnoto  Mr.  flagne,  "  Dr.  Krapelin's  condemnation  of  '  cramming,' 
lus  proposal  to  dimim'«h  the  honrs  of  acttiiil  school  work  by  means 
of  a  division  of  thi>  pnpils  according  to  tlieir  power  of  mental 
activity,  his  insistence  upon  tlio  fact  tliat  it  i»  not  Iho  duration,  but 
the  qnalitA-,  of  the  school  work  which  is  oil-important — thi'sc  »ud 
other  points  arc  there  convincingly  diMiioostnted,  and  their  practi- 
cal application  can  only  be  attonditl  with  the  very  be»t  results." 
In  his  article  on  "Athletioi  and  Fatigue,"  Mr.  Hague  tiandlcs  a 
kindred  and  no  li^t  im|tortant  subject,  and  sets  forth  some  viewei  of 
grtat  interest  not  only  to  teachers  bat  to  all  who  u»e  tlieir  brains. 
!nM  supposed  use  of  "  physical  exerci&e  as  a  means  of  allaying 
&tigne  indooed  by  school  instruction "  is  tlie  motive  of  his 
enfioiries,  and  the  oonclasion  bo  comes  to  is  startling  to  our 
conventional  notions  on  the  subject.  *'  Pat  shortly,  the  conclusion 
is  thai phytiml  exertw  tnerfaiei  ralher  than  diminishes  fatigue" 
Alas  for  arhleticel  Canon  LyttcJioa  has  denied  its  use  us  a 
propl^lactio  agauui  immoralily,  and  now  we  ore  to  learn  lliat.  it 
is  wane  than  nselcss  as  a  rclaiLOtioo.    Surely  tbo  bittemoae  of 
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work Excnw  Iwibi?  i  h  iiiMlly  : 

itCMdMialbr&lifpe.    Onl/ikepudi 

wiAotf  ffiMiiiiM"  Tbe  be 
"  A£tif9  aerdae,  tben,  liu  two 
VMrioaw  rtea  ibw  b  aot  the  rodi  of  aetad 

■feMSi^MM  Im  BOICH9  UM  pajneu  m^mbi, 
btU«r  aUe  to  miii  tW  aAcIs  of  U^gat  hj  pubing  fcaek 
IMrlod  Bi  wUeh  it  begiM  to  take  cOmL  Btf  Mlf  deep 
cmlioBt*  the  ioiarMaf  pf«daete  «Uck  cMf»  &t%M^  oolj  detp  I 
nfnir  Ute  cPiuamptmi  of  w««t«  tuttie  in  nsKle  uid  bnin  oelL 
Actif*  [^Tucil  exerciae  haa  Uk>  powwfiil  eOM*  of  ginne  aeii  aad 
le  work.  As  mt  is  the  antidote  agunst  fidtf^w,  ao 
b  the  gnat  antidot«  agaimt  tMliam  and  w«wia«aa 
{XloSyktit),"  AfifT  Uiis  it  U  >oia«  comfort  to  koov  Utat  **  «v  cao 
tr  ipre  op  iport  and  athledcF."  acvoriliog  to  Kimpdiii,  **«o 
Dg  aa  wo  with  to  be  fall'blooded  m«n  and  not  woriCMiucUnes  «f 
M  itiDcb  II. P."  If  th««e  are  philorapbical  aud  »oini^what  idealist 
di«<)Ut*itioD*,  thv  olacatioaal  con^aric*  arc  emineDtiy  inctieal. 
"Fint,  recreation  bt^twecn  Khool  leMOns  niu^t  oot  be  Mv^re  io 
ohencter.  The  uioro  jxusivv  it  is  tho  sooner  »1U  it  bring  about 
r«ni[HTutiou.  Drill  and  gymoftMica  abotttd,  if  given  in  tbo 
morning,  omoo  at  tho  cloM  of  tlw  inMructton.  And,  Uitlj,  Uie 
writer  vantana  to  «xprw«  the  hopn  that  boforc  long  we  ahall  3««  in 
nd,  na  at  profcnt  vro  find  in  th<>  hi^hor  schooU  of  German/, 
.  all  inlflltritiat  inttruftiim  will  It  given  in  the  tnonuni/,  leaving 
Ui«  alVrnouD  frco  fur  tJio  full  (Ivvvlopmcnt  of  the  pkyaicid  nature 
and  fur  ut'tiritiif  to  tho  scholar  that  fooling  of  zest  and  pleasare  in 
bia  work  which  doably  onluuioca  tko  odontiaaal  Ttlu  of  th« 
boo)  instractiDn." 


SOME   DANGERS   IX   OUR   MODKRN 

EDUCATION. 


X  goDeruliiring  o»  nucb  a  ooni|4«x  and  varied  ntbjcet 
as  En^lUh  FMuoulion  il  U  not  eoaj  to  aav  any  thing 
wbicb  is  true  ott-r  a  largo  ares  ;  onleas  that  soai^ 
ibing  bo  aUo  oxoceilinglj'  Into.  More  espedally  ia 
this  die  case  with  auy  »tatoiuciit«  aa  to  leadencieB, 
influ'.iio.s,  or  dangprs.  So  heterogeneogs,  bo  i:»ni{'lei,  to  iodi- 
ridoolistic  is  oar  edncatiuD,  iu  orgauiKitiQa,  systoai,  aim,  carri- 
calam,  method,  penwimel,  Uial  any  generalisation  is  pretty 
son  (o  be  soand  and  accurate  only  as  applied  to  n'rtain  seu  of 
kIiooU,  or  oeriain  geographical  areas.  This  is  dao  of  coune,  Uka 
most  of  those  extraordinary  English  institutions  that  look  so  alisord 
and  work  so  well,  to  historic  and  racial  catis^.  But  in  t-ducation 
tlicre  woms  to  be  also  a  remarkaUe  phenomenon  which  we  can 
onl^'  parallel  by  wara  motion  in  Datnro;  any  gircn  luflDence  or 
tendtficy  posses  over  different  sdiools  at  different  times.  The  crest 
of  tl>e  ware  has  lifted  od«  to  u  |>artiou1ar  \Kiuit ;  the  »me  wave 
liaa  loog  .^inoe  i>as»vd  over  anotlwr  achovl,  and  has  left  it  exposed 
now  to  different  influences  and  oppo>it«  dangers.  Thus  iho  local 
examination  vrave  began  Uiirty  yi-&n  ago  its  good  work  in  our  bo»t 
girls'  scbouts  ;  mo6t  of  iheac  have  now  ceased  to  fivl  it»  effect,  and 
schools  of  a  different  type  fill  the  ranks  of  its  thou«iids  of  candi- 
dates, and  ptoSi  by  itd  stimulus  and  its  searching  demand.  Again, 
one  of  the  roost  serious  dangers  of  tho  pre«»t  day  in  education 
ariaes,  a*  wc  eliall  try  to  show  later,  from  the  accuracy,  the  Bystem, 
the  endeavour  not  to  let  any  one  cwapc.  wtiich  have  been,  and  are, 
such  valuable  clinractfristic*  of  re«jnt  reforms.  And  yet  anyone 
wbo  kswvra  English  schools  is  well  aware  that  accuracy,  system, 
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and  care  tor  th«  iocliridnal  ar«  still  sadly  to  aetk,  even  if  not 
altogoUicr  unknown,  in  many  places.  Boya*  schoob  again  differ 
from  girls' :  bad  us  tbe  Icnchiag  was  in  these  40  years,  or 
even  25  yearv  n^o,  it  can  hardly  be  said  of  tbem  now  as  it  is 
in  tJw  new  rolume  of  Spoi^aJ  Reports,*  "Teaching  is  the  weakest 
lad*^  of  En;;1is)i  Svbools." 

Ttioro  if  one  danger  liowcrer  tliat  tliroutons  us  all,  from  wbicli 
ind<v«)  few  schools  nro  at  any  timo  entirely  free.  We  are  oil 
mrvluinicdl,  even  the  botit  of  ns  ;  to  1k>  dull  was  cn-r  tbo  vice  and 
tluj  danger  of  the  prdngogue.  The  Herbarliun  giv«s  a  history 
ItMOn  devoid  of  interest,  and  devoid  tbcrvforo  of  nutrition  for  the 
(jrcie  (Widens  in  the  child's  mind  ;  the  Gouio  series  become  some- 
timoe  as  fomi»l  und  as  Itfeleiv*  art  lliv  old-fiishiooed  grind  at 
grftmniar.  'With  all  our  truininti;  and  all  our  reforms  we  do  not 
iincoiXHl  in  teacliing  pnpila  to  think,  mtlicr  than  to  cram.  The 
bright  iichalar  from  an  or^nized  acienoo  ftcliool  ii>  as  incapable 
of  ohftcrting  for  hiin.ielf  in  an  onginecring  lalwratory  as  die 
cla.HiiicalIy  naturcd  Harrovian,  who  dooii  not  know  a  kilogramme 
from  a  kilometre.  No  reformer  has  yet  distcovtired  u  panat^n 
a^inst  formalism,  pedantry  and  rontine ; — excvpt  to  ket-p  alive, 
■  matter  not  nlwayii  eiaay.  There  is  little  profit  in  discussing 
so  triti^  n  theme :  we  must  all  cry  nu-n  culpa,  and  pass  on. 
Tliiii  common  and  acknowledged  evil  is,  however,  dowclj'  connected 
with  what  the  present  writer  has  long  felt  to  be  a  pretwing  danger  in 
tlio  modern  reformed  system,  its  influence,  namely,  on  originality, 
on  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  within  the  poaubility  of  g^niua.  In 
tlie  old  days,  tbo  genius  in  germ  was  at  all  events  left  alone,  and 
bis  mind  did  not  lH>como  a  palimpsest  on  which  the  trivial  or 
worthless  writing  of  M>mc  energetic  tt^'acher  obliterated  tlie 
message  nature  Itad  inscribtnl.  If  a  boy  at  a  pnbUc  school,  like 
Darwin,  Ii«  was  allowed  by  the  old  hiippy-go-lucky  system  to  do 
lii«  loAM>n.i  or  not  as  be  pleased,  and  grow  up  himself;  if  a  girl, 
sh«  hail  probably  a  clerer  father,  who  taught  her  Qrc«k  or  geometry, 
or  turned  her  to  browse  in  his  library  :  at  tho  wontt  she  developed 
witli  the  expeiiences  of  life.  Now  we  catch  them  all  in  the  fine 
meshes  of  onr  net,  and  bring  the  yoting  Pegasus  into  the  harneaa 
of  scholarship  examinations  and  triposce,  or  "run"  our  maiden 


•  p.aas. 


SOME   DANGERS   IN   OUR  MODERN 
EDUCATION. 


X  gcneruliiiing  on  snch  a  complex  and  varied  subject 
af  Fiit:li!<h  Education  it  is  not  easy  to  say  anytJiing 
wliicli  is  Iruc  over  a  large  area  ;  unlca*  tliai  KKoe- 
thing  be  also  exocedingly  trite.  More  i^pecjallj  a 
this  tlie  case  with  any  statements  M  to  teiiden<:io8, 
iufiuGULX':^.  or  dangers.  So  heterogem'OU!>,  M)  O0in|ik'x,  to  indi- 
vidoalistic  is  ottr  edacation,  in  organ  isution,  »}'«t«ni,  aim,  curri- 
calnm,  metliod,  jiefMiuiiel,  that  any  gen  end]  rat  ion  is  pret^ 
enre  to  he  soand  and  accurate  only  as  applied  to  ovrtuin  sets  of 
echoulF,  or  oertmn  geographical  areas.  This  is  duo  of  courw,  like 
n)o*t  of  those  extraordinary  Eoi^lisb  institutions  tliat  look  no  aWiird 
and  work  M  well,  to  historic  and  racial  cause*.  But  in  educntion 
there  Kcrtns  to  ho  also  a  remarkable  pheuomeuon  whicli  we  can 
onljr  portUlol  by  ware  mution  tn  nuturr;  any  given  influence  or, 
tendency  poMcs  over  different  schools  at  different  times.  The  oreat 
of  the  wavv  has  lifted  one  to  a  jxirtictdur  )>oint ;  the  same  wavo 
haa  long  ainoe  fiasscd  over  anotlu-r  nchool,  and  has  left  it  exposed 
Dov  to  different  influenced  and  opposite  dangers.  Thus  the  local 
examioaliou  wave  began  thirly  years  ago  its  good  work  in  our  bc»t 
girls'  schools  ;  inoot  of  these  have  now  ceased  to  fcvl  its  effect,  and 
acbools  of  a  different  tyjfo  All  the  ranks  of  its  thousand.^  of  candi- 
<lat«a,  and  profit,  by  iU  .itiinulus  and  its  searching  demand.  Again. 
one  of  the  mosi  serious  dangers  of  the  presont.  day  in  education 
artsM,  as  we  shall  try  to  show  later,  from  the  iw-curacy,  the  system, 
tl*e  mdearonr  not  to  let  any  one  escape,  which  have  been,  and  are, 
such  valuable  characteristJca  of  recent  reform*.  And  yot  aoyono 
who  knows  English  schools  is  well  nwaro  that  accuracy,  system. 


too 


C^ncatfonat  Itevlew. 


perhaps  bocan»o  tlM>  tcacbers  wpn-  tbeniEelves  grrat.  Ttit^  howprpr, 
was  before  the  davs  of  sTfitem  and  reform*,  of  daj'i'  crowfiieii  wi(li 
orgaui»ed  gxme$  atnii  scbool  eodeties.  as  wcU  >»  witti  U-!^ou»  nud 
pxAmi nations,  dars  when.  e%'<>n  in  onr  ra-cattcd  bolidii;^  wo 

*-Sm  all  aiftit*  from  poto  to  pole 

Awl  (ckoec,  nmI  nod,  n&d  bantlc  bj ; 
And  aaviT  tmrt  {umiwi  oar  muI, 
BefiDrc  wo  dH!.'' 

One  vbom  oxpfricnw  halt  Itecn  lar^ly  amon];  women  and 
girb  mast  neoessnrilv  think  most  of  the  dangpr5  nffeoting  ttiem, 
dangers  wh>c}i  are  not  altogether  those  predicted  br  tlio  opponents 
of  women's  eJn<»tion  in  tlie  [wst,  or  whispered  by.  its  detractors 
in  the  pres^-nt.  A  raovejueiit  wliieb  is  nenrm^.  even  if  it  has  not 
passed,  its  tinieth  rear  has  lastt'd  lonji  onongb  to  prove  tliiit  wotuvn 
are  not  iiiiscsod  br  reason  or  by  kuowled^,  that  tnany  a  fuir  <;irl 

or  )4att'ly  iiiutrun  mav  benr 

"Tbo  v-cif^it 
Of  kofniitK  li8)>tly>  i*ke  •  Huwvr." 

It  is  tern,  too,  that  llto  dan;p-r  to  Iieiilth,  of  which  m  nineh  has 
been  made.  It  realty  |>»rt  of  the  ;^-tK-ral  dan^^-r,  dne  to  Hty  life, 
•tnm  and  excitement  of  modem  wny^  !«ur^i»Til  of  tl»e  unfit,  and 
other  conditioHit.  and  that  the  M-nKible,  welWdueateil  girl  suffera 
less,  mid  nut  more,  from  rlie  malaiir  of  onr  civiliration.  But  with 
alt  the  priceless  treasiin-  that  we  women  have  ^ined  from  the 
reoaisasDoe  of  women's  eilncation,  there  are  risks  and  dangers 
still,  thougb  they  are  probably  avoidable  if  their  exiBtenco  is 
reoogntxed,  and  allowance  is  made  for  it.  and  thou;;h  in  tho 
majority  of  cb>cs  our  girls  have  not  suffered  seriously.  'n>Me 
daogent  affec-t  tiiiM>e  only  who  are  at  a  [lartieular  jwint  of  llw  vave, 
the  crest  perhajis  ;  in  miiny  placi-s  the  opposite  ei-ild  arc  Will  W  be 
fucod  and  fonght.  What,  (hen.  are  these  dangers?  Hardness  on 
the  one  hand,  an  ex<H«)iivo  idealism  on  the  other  ;  in  oilier  words, 
a  didiciency  of  emotional  activity  which  nffecia  some,  and  an 
exaggcraUtl  standard  of  perfei-tion  set  np  by  others.  There  is  one 
type  of  girl  who  is  eo  wrapped  ri|i  in  her  own  interests,  her  tripos, 
her  hockey,  Iut  lii^h  wlioal,  her  girls'  ehib,  that  she  has  no  time 
and  no  tlioughtM  ami  no  inclination  for  that  deeper  life  of  emotion, 
symiathy,  and  n^luiioiinbip  with  others,  which,  after  all  said  and 
done,  ia  a  grvat  part  of  every  true  woman's  life.    The  wutiiDcnlal 
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livroiRP  who  fainti-d  ami  w«|>l.  submitted  to  n  rntol  fiitlier,  or  sank 
liniki'ii-ltcnrtMl  umit-r  tin-  fnitliK-i^^ur^n  of  a  rwri-aiit  Mw»ni,  was  very 
absurd  oiiij  uAt^Ic-M :  but  tbe  rcuution  from  dit«  tjr(K-  i^  leading;  Home 
rallii>r  too  I'ar  Ttxhii  l\w  fjnliU^ii  mcun  of  true  woinaiiliiH)^'!.  This 
dangC'r  can  Ix*  im*l  b^'  rix'i>^nixiii;{  it,  iiinl  tbv  ]>ro['«^r  |>laoo  to 
6gfat  against  U  iti,  not  .40  nineli  the  itcliooi  an  tlic  nonuui's 
coUpge.  It  may  ovi-ii  Ix-  !*ai<l  tliat  some  Univorsity  courses  of 
study,  with  their  ricid  aopuraiiy  at  all  ix)l-I--«,  and  thoir  denial  of  the 
bnituDilies,  Iiavo  not  Ijoen  attojfctlior  good  in  their  effect  on 
women's  eihtcalJon.  The  men  »ubjWted  to  them  bnvc  suffered 
too,  on«  livupi,  btit  they  vruulil  not  «iiiffer  to  mu<Ui.  A 
girlV  collefTv  life  in  more  niirrow,  and,  on  thv  wlioUr,  le 
ial  tlian  a  man"*,  uiiil  the  is  more  nlworbi-d  by  Imt  work. 
f  omen,  too.  an.-  more  cjuiilv  iiifliieiici.-<l,  and  far  more 
easily  moulded  to  a  wbujK'  alinn  from  llic  real  bent  of 
ktbtir  individtial  naiiin-.  Tlii.i  h  not  an  argument  for  a  woman's 
'  nniTCrsity,  bui  for  making  every  unive^^ity  human.  Tlieothcrdanger 
is  of  a  more  I'agae  cliaracler,  and  ret  it  is  far  more  (H>riou»,  aa  its 
effects  last  longer.  As  a  girl  grows  oIiUt  aIh'  often  becomes  less 
lurd,  especially  wlwn  life  lK-gin»  to  rfrike  at  her  real  wlf.  Butj 
exaggerated  idealism  grow-i  and  grow^  (ill  it  destroy;*  any  sem^o  of 
the  tme  [troportiom  of  thingti.  Itn  danger  isi  not  t>o  much  despair 
of  one's  self,  and  consequent  inaction  and  hojH-lessness,  iljough  that 
ba£  doDO  huroi  to  many  women.  It  is  rather  that  the  pursuit  of  ideal 
perfection,  wfaetlier  in  scholarship,  music,  or  art,  t«iid3  to  make 
women  diwatistied  with  the  very  imperfect  human  beings  about 
thrm,  a  diKtutii^foi-tion  near  to  intulentnce  itml  impalieiice,  leading 
In  many  hangings  of  <toore  on  ordinary  people  like  Helmer,  and 
to  much  in«i(iin-ity  for  ib!«.i-niing  the  manly  virtues  of  tlw 
Piuli.-<line  Jofm  Hull.  It  is  tin-  »tory  of  the  Puhice  of  Art  over 
again  in  another  form.  As  girl-**  know  so  little  of  the  world,  and 
mnst  needs  be  guarded  from  itit  evil,  tln-y  arc  ]-c('uliarly  Ibible  to 
tbe  danger  of  excessive  idealism,  e9pe<'ially  if  their  training  is 
largely  litcnu^',  aesthetic,  and  emotionaJ.  The  greenhouse,  though 
it  may  produce  exquisite  blossoms,  is  not  the  true  tyjjc  of  a  school. 
Out  girls  must  be  eo  trained  that  they  can  flourish  in  the  wind 
and  Irost  of  the  open  garden  and  Geld.  History  and  scionco,  the 
obsia-nUion  of  things  as  Ihey  arc  in  nature,  and  of  man  as  ha  Iii 
been  on  Urn  great  stage  of  the  past,  tbe«c  rightly  studiiMl  will  givfti 
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a  tmn  aud  reverent  roaliitm  which  is  the  bpjit  cure  for  tJiia  emotional 
liiiliiifr — a  fniliiig  which  maj-  shi|inT<.-ck  u  jjiH's  fuliire,  because 
it  makt-K  her  rtujnirc  tnoro  than  is\w  can  QTvr  expect  to  get  tram 
!ir<!  and  from  Ikt  frllowtt.  The  true  woman,  Ytkf  the  tme  min,^ 
may  ooiic'-in^  and  womhiji  the  ido-al  of  IJh-  (^Salaliad  ;  but,  faUilds^ 
her«<!ir,  fhv  h  content  to  U-iir  and  forlicar  with  the  oommoQ-ptaco 
Enfuliiih  folk  of  a  work-a-daj-  vrorld. 


I  bare  eaid  enough,  p<-rhapB  too  mach,  of  what  appear  to  me 
to  be  some  of  the  danj^ers  of  our  day.  It  is  easy  for  those  who 
know  nothiug  from  experience  of  wiiat  the  old  Uiinj;:*  were  to  rate 
too  highly  the  dangers  of  the  new.  As  the  season  ticket-holder 
luxurionfdy  and  easily  running  np  to  town  sighs  for  the  romance 
of  Ktjige  coacheic.  forgetting  that  the  iron  roiul  iias  made  bis  wealth  i 
ftntl  liis  bii^iiii-jis  [KiKsible.  so  we  who  have  profitt^'d  by  tlic  rcfonnexH 
education  *ig\i  for  some  of  the  merits  of  the  old.  Wo  arc  not 
angrnt4-ftil  ;  we  are  only  human.  Perhaps,  too,  we  feel  tluit  wljeo 
such  a  great  iiihcritanoe  has  been  won  for  us  it  is  our  juirt  to  make 
it  slill  better  for  l)io  next  geuemtiou,  to  watch  for  tho  new  dangers 
tlial  (Wine  with  new  gains,  and  in  the  oominonwealth  of  education 
to  securo,  like  the  Koman  consuls,  n^  ijuid  dtirimenti  resptibtica 
capiat. 

Saha.  a.  Burstall. 


IS  THERE   A  RELIGIOUS    QUESTION    IN 
ELEMENTARY    EDUCATION? 


THE  CHUBCHMAN'S  GRIEVANCE  EXAUT5ED. 

>C  tlio  Lnst  ntiinb^r  of  this  lUtwe  I  aUemi^M  tome , 
c?limat¥    of    thp    Nooronforaitst'i    j{rii^»nce    bv 
cxuniiniiig    the    oomlitions    most    faroumMv    to   * 
griprance,  liz.,  in  a  ooantrr  diftrkt  where  there  (• 
oiitv  one  Khool  and  tliat  inRuonc^d  hy  tlie  \1r-ar. 
It  i-  ;iiltiiiui-4l  that  th«re  is  tome  ktoudJ  of  ooaa|>lajnt,  tboujjfa  I 
cannot  hot  nay  thnt  the  more  closely  it  is  exaiiiin4><]  tbn  lc«  it1 
appoan  to  W.      Tlw    next  step,  how^rer,    u   to    Miiniatu    th*" 
griorauoc  oflon  R|)oken  of  by  Charchnio n  -.  tnil  for  thU  jiuqiov  1 
will  take  tlie  case  of  a  large  town,  and  a  Church  parent  who  baa  1 
to  9i>nd  Ilia  son  to  a  Board  School  which  b«  help«  to  support  by 
paymeat  of  rates. 

It  will  be  remcmhereil  that  the  Nonconfonnist  (nrmt  u  Mid  to 
be  alartned  leiit  his  boy  should  b«  tan;j;hl  too  mocfa.  Tbo  Chttrch- 
mun's  apprehension  on  tbv  other  hand  ti>  that  liLi  l>oy  may  l>n 
taught  too  little.  Tbe  M>rtof  phmsi-  in  which  tfaf  contract  iHwct-n 
iIk'  two  i«  otlen  exprpHwd  wonlil  b«  a«  follow* :  "  fA-rtnin 
Clmrcli  people,  only  a.  very  fpw  rciilly,  wiJj  for  tk*linitc  doj^natic 
triu-hin;; :  »vo»ihIe  people,  anil  rcligioiu  Nonconfonni^ii  among 
them,  arc  qiiitt'  conti>nl  with  tikc  siinplf!  nudogmatic  teaching  given 
in  board  Sdtooli,  and  if  tho  ctcT([y  wonld  only  leave  tlu>  question 
alone,  there  woald  toon  be  an  t-nd  of  tlw  controversy.  Yon  can'i'f 
force  metaphyaical  statements  down  into  vlnldrcn'*  minds,  auil  tJio 
attempt  to  do  so  besides  being  useless  for  religion  is  cducatJoDally  ^ 
inifcJiievous." 


•—1^ 
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Now  if  ihiit  bo  at  «U  K  trao  ^tnlJi-inoDt  it  will  be  iidmitted  tliat 
the  agitatoni  oii  Uk^  Cliurelt  vnln  nre  M>riou»ly  to  hUmp  on  more 
than  one  ooont.  They  tiave  twen  stirring  u]>  n  tniwtiievoii» 
coutrovcny,  in  Hpite  of  llie  fuel  liuU  thv  viu>t  majority  of  parent? 
are  content  with  the  Boanl  Schooln  :  t)u>y  hnve  clitmonrotl  for  tud 
teaching  :  and  they  have  forgotten  that  only  a  very  litUe  do^^mn 
can  possibly  be  taught  to  ehildren. 

Bnt  before  iodulginjc  in  anatheman  we  ninnt  be  sure  that  wo 
understand  the  motives  of  action,  which  in  this  case  are  very  easily 
obecnred  by  inflamniatory  talk.  T)u>  real  point  \a  not  the  ti-achin^ 
of  certain  formula)),  bnt  the  (gradual  implantinj;  and  fotaerinj!  of  a 
certain  conception,  destined  to  affoct  ewry  detail  of  life  if  it  is 
allowed  to  grow  iii  the  mind.  It  i»  not  the  re|>eliiion  of  a  claase 
in  the  Orepd,  bntaccrtain  wuy  of  hiindliug  the  <jra<^pel  story  which 
will  inevitably  tend  to  in»-til  a  ]iiirticular  view  of  the  Fonnder  of 
Cbri»tiitiiily :  tbese  are  the  mutters  on  which  Churcbtnen  feel 
boond  toiiisiift,  And  this rivw  or con(M>ption  —how  i!>it  implanted? 
In  tlie  same  wiivannnv  oilier  conce]>lion  whieh  takv^  root  in  the 
((rowing  mind,  le^t  by  wonls  Iinard  tliiin  liy  an  ntmonplivro 
breathed:  an  atmo!<j)horu  which  ik  llio  ri^utlofdirp  [■(■r>onaJ 
convictions  in  the  minds  of  tiio  t<-ii>(.^l)er:t  of  ii  tHtliool,  nKh  as  is 
«>met4mes  not  given  oven  when  the  convi<;l.ioii»  are  strong,  bat  i» 
never  given  when  thoy  an-  weak.  In  other  words  the  manner  of 
the  teacher  will  be  in  thin  res])c<!t  of  more  im[K>riatic«  tlian  hi# 
matter,  and  the  effect  of  )iis  lone  is  likely  to  abide  while  tliat  of  his 
formuUks  will  probably  [icrish. 

This  eletnentitry  fact  nmkes  it  incumbent  on  controversialisla 
to  al^^tain  from  such  ex]irps-ionB  m  "forcing  dogmatic  formuiaA 
down  chitdren's  throats,"  as  being  jtictoriat  enough  bat  wholly 
irrelevant.  Moreover  wo  have  to  hour  in  mind  some  similar  facts 
with  r^'gard  to  tJte  plea  that  only  n  nmall  minority  of  people  are 
anxious  aWul  thix  (jucstion,  and  the  mass  of  parents  are  indifferent. 
Thill  may  l>c  true,  but  the  question  i*,  docs  it  affect  the  obligation 
that  rceils  on  the  minority  ti>  lio  all  thry  am  to  get  the  present 
conditions  changed  ?  That  <;]early  dejH'iids  on  the  nature  of  the 
Icaclung  (used  in  its  broailest  sense)  whicli  is  at  stnkc,  and  on 
whether  ttie  mass  of  parents  arc  in  a  position  to  judge  of  it* 
importance.     On  these  two  points  something  requiros  to  be  said. 

First,  nothing  bat  the  most  slovenly  thinking  poimibic  ooold 
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l«Te  ever  indncrd  aiironp  to  suppose  that  tho  Wliof  in  the 
Divinity  of  Oirisl  can  In-  hliirn'i!  or  conwaloi  williout  nihi  to  the 
tfwhinjc  of  Chrisiianity.  HoTn4'Iiow  it  Hccmif  jjotviblo  U)  talk  as  if 
Ik  liarJ  historical  ImmUinf;  of  tim  (net»  of  the  niurativc  would  not 
only  iropLint  a  nctvivury  oinouiil.  of  rcvcrcncv  for  Clirijil  (« 
ridiculoos  aMumption),  but  woul<l  niso  couvoy  ■  [lowvrfnl  witx-ttoTi 
for  the  moral  tfw^hioj^.  It  h  <Iiffi<!ull  to  imaginn  any  piihllc  »o 
mirirtifftlul  of  general  prinoipIcA,  no  deeply  nnpliilompliical  an  to 
so'iait'Mo  in  any  sndi  idea  as  tliU.  One  would  have  thoiigbt  that 
t4'n  niinalp^'  reflection  on  the  meaning  of  the  central  affirmation  of 
the  (_1iri»lian  Crwd,  vit.  the  tNon  of  God  became  Sinn,  would 
eonvinci"  anyone  that  where  it  w«»  Nnc»r»'ly  held  it  woiihl  [lower- 
fuUv  afitirt  the  whole  a.4jHH;t  of  life,  cri^ition,  niiinV  diuliiiy,  sin, 
pro^ri<?vt,  diviliisation,  ••volution,  patrioti^tm,  prayer,  uiiil  a  w^ore  of 
MiuT  HubJ4^rtM  of  the  pnifonnilest  and  niOHt  permanent,  intereitt  to 
mankind.  But  if  thiit  l>e  confliiUred  doubtful  or  overfttateil,  how 
ean  any  oli»er\'aiil  teacher  snppo»4>  that  tlte  moral  leaching  of  tlie 
Gospel  can  aflfbnl  to  di.-tfien.4e  with  the  sanction  afforded  by  tlie 
Iwlief  that  the  Teacher  ii  divine?  Wljatever  we  di>agreo 
aboat,  we  are  at  one  in  bo|>ing  that  the  children  In  elementary 
schools  will  grow  up  into  orderly  citizens,.  Is  it,  then,  reasonable 
to  believe  that  the  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  arc  OB 
cogent  to  a  child  who  lias  been  led  to  conceive  that  they  wore 
spoken  1800  yeant  ago  by  a  rocra  man,  an  to  another  who  i>«  quite 
capable  of  apprcbondin;!  that  He  who  ^jHtke  them  wan  more  than 
human,  and  died  an  agonizing  di.'nth  IxK-Juii'e  of  Hin  love  fur 
Mnner»  ?  Tbii'  ipici^tioii  in  one  winch  narrowo  the  (;n'al  .lubjeot 
down  to  B  elcar  tKjin<-,  It.  iliHrc;r]ir<L<  tint  higli<'»t  elt-nient.-t  of  llu< 
ootitrovpriiy,  and,  inileii],  lowi-r.i  the  miikter  to  a  vt'ry  ordinary 
l«ve|.  But  it  h  inKdIigible :  and  tliough  some  might  give  a 
diETercnl  aimwer  to  it  from  that  which  is  here  oiiggeeled,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  we  do  not  attempt  in  England  to  g:iin  universal 
aatient  to  un  o|)inion  before  we  resjicct  it :  we  ]>rofc>«  to  make 
concessions  to  It  in  a  tolerant  spirit  even  if  we  disagree  with 
it,  and  especially  is  tbis  the  case  tn  matters  aiTocting  the  |iarcntat 
control  of  ehihiren. 

Pofwibly  the  grievance  under  which  convinced  tliristians  are 
i>uirerinf;  may  hy  lliix  tiuM'  Ik-  clearer  than  it  wa<«.  But  before 
tdaliug  il  fully  we  niUBt  deal  with  the  plea  llmt  only  clcrgjuien 
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and  a  few  "  clerical ly-inimliHl "  aUiw  ewr  n^n'^t'^  «n  tlii*  mnUff " 
There  is  sorao  Imth  in  tin-  assvnion,  but  it  h  eijnallj  true  with 
regard  to  ev«ry  agitation.  The  maas  of  the  nation  did  not  bring 
about  the  French  Revolution,  or  the  Ilepeal  of  the  Corn  Lawn  in 
England,  or  the  Emancipation  of  the  ser&  in  Ra»iia.  Rfforins 
and  proteetfl  and  great  settlements  are  always  the  work  of  * 
minority  who  ei>«  the  issne. 

A  Kwre  exact  parallel,  however,  wonid  be  the  attempt  made  in 
Mme  oonntries  and  often  talked  of  in  England,  to  teach  patriotrsm 
in  elementary  f<.-liook.  Here  tit  n  difficult  problem,  tlie  eolation  uF 
wliicti  re<|uirc6  much  ivnowIi<dgc  of  a  largt>  fiobjcct  iu>  well  ae  of  tho 
cbildiah  mind.  Kit-rybody,  l>uwov«r,  wijihcii  well  to  it,  but  only  a 
minority  bujiy  tlH-ni^'lvoH  about  it  a,-*  if  thi-y  mJIy  cnnMl  whether 
the  thing  wi-re  tione  or  not.  Tins  ri-st  accguiciH'e,  or  langoidly 
u[>]iruvc  :  and  yet  no  one  objects  lo  the  atU'itijit  bi-iiig  niaihs  ou 
the  j;ruimd  tlml  the  miijority  of  parents  are  lukowarm. 

Hiiniluriy,  in  the  ciise  wo  an'.  coiiMtlering,  a  few  men  an<]  womco 
know  what  Ciiri!<tiui)ily  h  to  tbem.telves  and  has  bot^n  t«  the 
nutjon  ;  and  when  they  sec  the  m»s»  of  the  country  a|Kithetic  on 
the  question  wlicthor  it  is  to  be  t.iii>:ht  witliont  its  contra!  doctrine 
or  not,  their  duty  Mircly  liecoini's  more  plainly  than  before. 
Dot  to  bold  tlieir  tongues  but  to  upeak  out.  And  if  it  be 
said  that  the  careful  teaching  of  the  narrative  i»  not  the 
same  thing  us  divesting  lh<-  Christian  Crocd  of  its  foundation, 
the  answer  hu*  already  boon  given.  The  skilled  traching  of 
the  tio<»]K-l  flury  by  a  teacher  who  is  in  doubt  as  to  the 
divinity  of  Chrii't,  is  in  the  eyes  of  a  Christian  more  pornioions 
tlian  if  it  were  unskilled  ;  it  is  more  likely  to  make  jast  the 
pennam-nt  impression  which  a  (Christian  parent  wUhes  not  to  be 
made,  and  to  negk-ct  the  gniiluni  implanting  of  tile  conception 
which  rc<|uireji  to  Ik-  planted  and  fostered  if  it  is  to  live  at  all. 

The  grievance  of  the  convinced  Churchman  may  now  be 
suiiiiiic<l  lip.  In  ihc^c  days  of  so-called  eqiinlity  and  toleration  it 
is  quite  [loiwililc  to  tind  many  an  instance  of  a  parent  whose 
profounde:*<  conviction  i.i  that  all  his  hopes  and  aU  his  moral 
strength  are  alisolutely  dependent  on  a  cert.tiii  coni-cption 
eonceniing  the  Hero  of  the  Gospel  story  ;  and  whom?  dearest  wiah 
is  that  the  conception  wliich  Itas  grown  up  with  his  growth  till  it 
bus   beconie   in   himself  a   mighty   power  for   goo<i,   stiouM    be 
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gradually  ami  jinlivntl}'  instJIk-d  into  his  child's  mind  ;  not  by 
bard  iifSrinaliotii'  or  fontinlno.  nor  by  dcsnltory  reading  nlond  of  a 
story,  but  Ijv  ]Rin>oii»l  infliM^ncc,  tbo  only  renl  m«anii  of  im[>lantiag 
ftuythiiig  iliMtjt  in  a  cliild's  mind  ;  l>nt  who,  owing  to  strange 
conditions  of  nioth-rn  lifo,  i^i  contpvlicd  to  bund  over  that  cliild  to 
be  laoghl  day  alter  day  by  u  man  whu»c  tour  and  inflncncu  on 
this  Yital  niattiT  bn  may  know  to  b«  cxiictly  contrary  to  what  hp 
wants :  and,  ncviMilti>li-Hs,  bo  i»  «»iin[K-lh>d  to  cwmmit  tbo  child  to 
iiaa  man's  care  :  and  not  only  ihiil,  but  to  {wy  an  anunully 
inoreasing  charg«  in  support  of  tli«  »j'»tvui  nndcr  which  tbiK 
ooropuUion  is  cxorviAod. 

At  tliis  ]Miitit  it  tnay  ho  obji»(!t4><l  that  thi^t  grinvanco  Li  one 
which  ought  to  bo  folt  by  cvpry  "orlhodox"  Nonoonfomiist,  as 
well  as  by  ('htirehinen.  Tliis  h  jn-rhapa  triii>,  but  if.  is  hardly 
relevant  to  the  preeent  di»eUH.Hion.  If  the  Noiu-onformists 
ocqiiieece  In  t«aching  which  idnrs  oi-er  the  lundameDlaU  of  tboir 
faith,  it  is  anyhow  their  aSair  ifiitirely,  inoon!<i»<teitt  though  such 
an  awjniescence  is  with  tJic  Congrogationali&m  of  each  a  man  as 
Dale  of  Birmingham,  who  was  a  pronounced  Trjntarian,  and 
hat«d  the  idea  of  religion  being  taught  by  state  officials.  As  far 
as  Chttrchmen  are  conoemod  it  is  most  important  to  insist  again 
and  flgun,  tLat  what  tJiey  protv^it  against  is,  not  deffeti^'o  Church 
teaching,  but  teaching  which  cnnnot  be  utUed  Cbrivtian. 

In  the  next  number  I  propotw  to  conKidcr  some  »ii;;gCb-tious  for 
dealing  witli  tliis  gTie%'aoc«.  and  tlint  which  1  ndiruttvd  did  exist  in 
the  case  of  the  Nonconformist  parent  considered  in  my  Grst  paper. 

EltWAIlD  Lyttklton. 
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I!B  cnrioos  belipf,  stil)  >a  [ireralf^iit,  tU:tt  tlic  proiiuu- 
olntioD  of  modern  Eii^lLiK  U  tlir  only  i^tirc  ;;ili()p  to 
liio  pronunciation  of  Ijiliti  in  rite  i1ii_vk  of 
Angnstus,  is  in  H>nw  inpaflurc  i]ai>  t«  tin-  ninfrrilnr 
munner  in  whicli  I^tin  h  ^tch  in  moilirn  iiillionK. 
1  strongly  snsjwct  tliat  liundrid^  of  ,«cliolar*  live  and  ili«  vritlioni 
even  becoming  siwarp  tliat  tbe  ftpoUing  of  I*atin  in  good  old  nmnu- 
BcriptH  was  not  precisely  the  same  us  that  whirb  is  invariably  thru»i 
Qpon  OS  at  tbe  present  day.  It  Ja  certainly  a  pity,  becaoAo  it 
engenders  and  fosters  prejadtcett  Irom  which  we  might  else  liopo 
to  be  &ee. 

Bcfori^  vt>  can  ren1ii>o  that  the  Ltitin  i-consonant  vrits  pronounced 
it«  Uic  English  y.  »ud  not  like  tliu  English  j,  it  is  necessary  to 
U'ltrn  tliiity  i^  i]nttc  n  modiTii  symbol,  which  vi-as  not  ereu  invented 
till  idioiit  till;  year  1600  or  Inter.  Not  only  was  j  never  employed 
fur  writing  Lntiu,  but  it  wiis  not  employed  for  writing  any  other 
language! ;  fur  oni>  cannot  emjiloy  a  symltol  before  It  is  invented. 

Tilt*  origin  of  the  symbol  J  is  well  known.  It  arose  from  \he 
haliitof  writing  Mich  nnmbers  nw  ri,  rii,  and  riii  in  tnanuscripta, 
cspodally  in  tiione  of  tUv  linti-nth  and  Mxteouth  i;cQturie«.  Scribes 
gava  to  thft  final  ■  an  ornanicninl  form,  by  carrying  tho  downstroks 
below  the  line,  »o  that  these  nnniln^rs  looked  like  rj,  rij,  and  riij. 
At  last,  Um!  happy  ihonght  mx-urrwl  to  some  one,  thiil  tbe  new 
symbol  tliu»  producM  might  be  ulilisi'd  for  denoting  #Hch  sounds 
as  the  French  an<l  English  J,  whi<di  were  new  develojinienlM  and 
required  new  symbols.  An  eudrely  new  .tyml>ol,  via.  J.  was  easily 
invented  to  represent  the  capital  fonn  of^' ;  and  then  tlieir  uwsoou 
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It'  ;rciienil.  iVrliajis  llic  piost  surprising  ]>Dint  about  the 
er  is  ihe  ^xtrcino  luU-nc^  of  the  invention  ;  indeed,  Uie  easiest 
way  of  rememtiering  one  important  chronological  fact  Js  to  bear  in 
mind  tlint  tite  symWi  j,  whether  »nui!l  or  greal,  does  not  occur  in 
ihc  tin-t  Iblio  edition  of  Sbiikcspeare,  printed  in  16!J3.  By  way  of 
illustration,  I  open  Bootjt's  reprint  at  random,  and  find,  in 
"  Mid»nmmer  NightV  Drcum,"  i.,  1,  241.  the  following  line  s^ 

"  So  l]i«  hoy  Louo  m  pwinr'd  oaery  wlxtrc" 

It  in  also  worth  while  to  notin'  that  the  ornamental  valao  of  the 
symbol  J  is  still  in  ma  both  in  Italian  and  in  Dutch.  Thus,  in 
Italian,  wh^nei'er  a  word  ended  with  il,  this  was  formerly  writtfln 
and  printed  as  ij.  For  example,  Florio's  Itnlian  /Hcttonary,  printed 
in  I5y8,  jpw*  Uie  form  aeehij  (for  oerhit)  as  the  plmal  of  ocriio,  an 
eye  ;  and  this  is  i)n>  oriffin  of  the  modem  Italian  liahit  of  usin/;  j 
idonc  for  the  »nnc  sound,  »»  in  mnedj.  plural  of  remedto,  a  remedy. 
>So  n^in,  in  Dutch,  the  word  whtcli  corresponds  to  and  is  sounded 
like  the  Kuglish  won!  lule  is  written  lijJ ;  where  the  y  denotes 
the  I  WW  oiKV  pronounced  like  the  ee  in  tnett,  nnd  was  long. 

Th**  linhit  uf  nuing  j  in  writing  Latin  words  i*.  occordiiijily, 
(iuit4'  uKnli-rn.  In  llm  tirrf  folio  of  Shakvitiimn',  we  find  Vria 
X/aior  (('j-.  Ur«  major)  in  "  King  Lear,"  i.,  2,  141  ;  mm  *tfil  manrg 
iiurulit  (i.e.  non  ejjet  Kiniiri  Jai^uli.")  in  "  Titus  Andrftniona,"  iv.,  2, 21, 
(juobxl  froiu  Horace  ;  Stiwla  Mnintat, '"  2  Henry  VI."  v.,  I,  .V  So 
also  in  French  words,  as  in  <jue  ag  U  onhl'te, "  Merry  WivflS,"  i.,  4,  fi.^, 
the  acute  accent  on  the  final  e  of  out-lie  being  omitted,  as  in  OliI 
French  ;  lioon-itntr  (r.t-.  Bon  jonr),  "As  Von  Like  It,"  i.,  2,  104  ; 
and  le  {Le.  Jc)  repeatedly  in  "Henry  V."  iii.,  4  ;  iv.,  4. 

Another  mwlcni  synilxil  in  due  to  the  eurioasly  persistent  use 
of  r  where  the  old  manuscripts  employed  u,  to  denote  the 
contMinanlal  i'.  The  uso  in  Slukcspenro  w  dilfercnt.  Wc  there 
Btu)  r  n.-H-d  al  the  beginning  of  the  wonl.-i  to  denote  both  the 
Tociilic  nnd  ilie  uousonutiiiii  m  ;  but  in  other  posilionH  tlio  Hyml)ol 
is  u  only.  Examples  are  :  rtni'ra,  "  Ix>r(>*fl  Ijabour's  Lost,"  ir., 
2,  yfi  ;  OuiJiiit,  "  Ijore's  I^abonr's  Ijoat,"  iv^  2,  127  ;  Accutattuo, 
"Merry  Wives,"  'v.,  I,  47.  Tho  same  nssge  obtains  in  Sjoinish 
and  French  ;  thns  we  find  Caaeleiro,  a  poor  spelling  of  old 
Spuiisb  oiHaUfint  (i.e.,  titrullera),  modern  Spanish  cabalUro  ;  and 
Cemt^y  (i,e.,  /,'«Mv)i),  "  Love's  Labours  Lost,"  iii.,  72. 
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In  1565,  a  Latin-EiiglUh  Dictionary  wtin  printed,  known  as 
Cooper'a  Tkiiaurus ;  Uiiii  pvca  auch  foriiiit  as  vinum,  rtmutuium, 
with  tJio  gonitivo  nmuiulj ;  aiiil  tlio  soiuouhat  MarrJin^  form 
(ulijrere,  now  usually  wrilten  mljuvr^,  tlioa^li  rlie  eorrwt  form  w«* 
neither  one  nor  tlie  other,  but  odietre  (soa  liewis  and  Sliort). 

It  is  often  oitrenielj  difficult  to  get  at  tlie  true  t'nctJi  as  to  tlie 
spoiling  of  Latin  in  inanuitcripts,  owing  to  tbe  persistent  way  in 
which  editors  make  tbc  uioet  resoltite  and  determined  efforts  to 
rapprees  them,  Vvry  few  books  can  be  trnsted  in  this  respect, 
least  of  all  those  published  by  Gorernment  in  the  Kecord  Series. 
Nearly  every  editor  seemx  to  have  made  it  a  point  tifbonoar  to 
alter  tbo  lattu  u  and  i  (wbcuever  used  as  con)'onimt}>)  into  i-  and 
j  :  evidently  on  tlic  nu|iiiO)'ittoii  ilmt  it  would  bo  i|uit«-  beyond  the 
Cn^Hicity  of  the  modern  {'hij^iinliiiiiiii  to  ntoopiiw  *ucb  won!*  as 
tiimim  and  tnaior  in  tbeir  true  old  spelling*  ;  and  [  fear  >ucli  in 
lunally  the  ca.'w.  But  vn:  an-  not  ull  of  \\n  luiliicj*,  and  wo  hare 
some  ri^ht  to  proliTHt. 

No  nianuiKrript  is  venerable  enough  to  be  »fe  from  snch 
treatnient.  It  might  be  siip]>o«ed  tJuit  the  celebrated  Lindisfarno 
M8^  wrilton  about  a.d.  TOU,  was  old  enough  to  be  printed  exactly ; 
ani]  indeed,  I  hara  endeavoured  to  do  it.  Bat  my  predect«aor  in 
the  work,  in  printing  St.  Matthew's  gospel,  altered  the  roannscript 
readings  in  thousands  of  places,  printing  j  and  J  and  r  tluougbout 
(though  thoy  never  occur),  changing  small  letters  into  capitals, 
putting  e  for  (f,  and  «•  for  ae,  and  Ihe  like.  -'>  »'■  t^>  liitle  the  very 
facts  which  we  most  want  (o  learn.  Some  nt  do  -jxllings  nro,  in 
fuel,  most  instriictiru  ;  for  which  reiL^on  1  here  <]uoto  a  fuw  ;  it  is 
really  no  ilifHcult  tadi  to  percciw  what  word*  aro  meant. 

in  8t.  Klatlhew,  ch.  i^  we  liiul :  — eiuit,  inneittu,  uir,  iaalos, 
acquit,  coniugvui,  saluuni,  uir^,  e-xur]^n»,  precepit ;  in  cli.  ii  i — 
iudiw,  ubi,  uidimna,  scribtuni,  quae,  gauUi,  eompnis,  quoerat, 
uocaui,  adiupletum,  iadaea,  galihu-ae,  adiuipleretnr. 

It  will  bo  readily  onderstood  that,  down  to  tlw  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  tbe  use  of  u  for  the  modern  p  is  nsnal,  both  in 
French  and  English,  not  to  mention  Italian  and  Spauisli ;  for  tho 
umple  reason  tlinl  tlie  clussicul  Ijalin  »  (sounded  as  ir)  had 
aoqoired  the  sound  of  v  ju^  bcfon*  the  Homano;  lajij^uagca  arose. 
Thus  tbc  Euj^li.'di  word  tort  ww»  spelt  lour,  and  it  waa  well 
andcntood  tbui  whenever  tbc  symbol  u  wa*  followed  by  a  vowel 
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(especially  e),  it  wmsto  bo  pronounced  ns  v.  And  tliiH  is  why  we 
dill  nbranjlf  wril*  har^,  ffire  instead  of  hav  and  yiv,  and  are 
powerkss  bo  distingaish  in  writing  between  Uv  and  Ut^  (aa  in 
lirt  stock). 

Th«  coHMfqaoncM  »ro  very  9iibtl«,  We  bavxi  thna,  all  of  ob, 
imbibed  a  lix<-d,  bat  eiruneoiv,  notion  that  f  wan  not  only  the 
DMial  LtttJn  iiyiiib<>1  (or  lliv  conwRiiiital  u,  but  aotuidly  represented 
the  ttnmd  of  it !  Yet  tlio  Komiuit',  wlw  knew  much  mure  about 
ttietr  own  oonsonanu  titan  do  uioiit  of  ua  moderns,  used  tJifi 
symbols  h  and  i  both  as  vowels  and  coniionant'<  I>cc»u.4c  of  the 
clo*o  reMcublanoe  of  the  oonnonantal  to  the  %'ow«l  Nound.t.  That  in 
lo  my,  the  consonantal  u  was  really  »  ir,  uid  the  consonantal  i  wan 
really  a  t/.  The  English  language  has  remarkably  j)re--ened  the 
former  sound  in  the  famous  old  words  letri^,  mtll,  and  met:, 
borrowed  from  the  Latiu  uinutn,  vaUuat,  and  itietu ;  whilst  Hie 
Hebrew  word  for  JeniMUm  bejjpns  with  a  j/tn/  or  v.  wbidi  tllo 
Romans  denoted  by  t  or  Ai.  Even  in  iJUfjliHli  Ilierome  i^  an  old 
spelling  oi  Jrromf  ;  whilst  the  tjornutn  j  (formerly  i)  )»  sounded 
as  y  to  tlib  veiy  huur, 

Waltbr  W.  Skbat. 
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K  nr«  in  tliP  very  lieort  or  «  ri-vival  of  odni'jition  : 
(^titi'roncosi,  roiir.*!'!!  for  Icwlioi^,  winter  inci-ticM'^ 
iMi'iva.Hi'  anil  multi[ily,  aTiil  tl'u]l  tbim  sCJr  ami  tiiovc^ 
incnl  implied  even  half  of  uiiat  is,  &om<'wliat 
ambitiously,  claitiicfl  for  it.  we  mi^ht  look  linward 
to  mi  iMt'lv,  uiid  even  a  salutary,  reform  in  our  inethotln  itml  aims 
of  i^Iucation. 

But  though  facilp  sponkers  and  Piierjiciic  workt>r!«  and 
orjtaiiiMTS  charm  our  cars  and  Inll  our  suspicions  by  their  <'n;^f^iig 
Io((ic  and  i)o«itivo  conclusion^  it  is  np%-crth('l(*s  true  that  the  xtili 
HiudI  voice  of  expcrlciicc  and  tiio  result  of  obscrA-ation  unilerniiiKi 
a  good  deal  of  the  work  of  the  pliitforni  speaker  and  give  tlie  lie 
to  the  excellently  ilruwii  up  eireuliir  and  pamphlet.  We  look 
around  and  we  what  U  bcin]{  done  by  tlieiw  Positiviats  of  the 
platfonn,  thenc  nttorcnt  of  ph^l^l^  llie^e  devotees  of  this  or  that 
"cyrteni  :"  w«  find  tliat  their  re.sullrt  are  very  much  likp  tlia 
rD'olto  of  an  earlier  ami  U-tv  loipmcioaa  age  ;  of  an  a^  wheo 
"tlie  Bible  an<l  n  stick  "  were  the  cheap  and  practically  universal 
aid:!  to  education  ;  aidn  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  the  pupil 
i»oon  discovered  that  the  one  was  to  bo  learnt  "  by  heart,"  the  otiier 
to  be  leanit  by  body.  Wo  have  chiinged  all  that  :  Bibles  and 
sticks  are  at  once  too  com|>lieate>i  and  too  simple  (and  perliaps  too 
chetap)  for  the  eklUed  teacher  of  to-tlny  ;  they  are  flat,  stale,  and 
nnprolitable  to  those  moderns  who  are  keen  to  show  by  tJieir 
elabonit«  re(|uin-incnt«  lli.il  th<>y  know  ]>erfi-ctly  well  all  about 
ererytliing  which  is  nxjairt-d  for  tliv  modern  schoolroom  and  roena 
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b>  |l^  on  ant]  realis4<  their  captivul  in ;;  lti4-unV)t  to  Uin  liitli?r  vn(\, 
A  tchoo]  libriiry  miiflt  be  foiinJi-d,  a  iiiu.-u^itin  ofx^nrit,  n  \Aay- 
groanJ  obtained,  before  work  can  IwWgnn  ;  nixl  t))eM>  tiuliiijii-nKablo 
oi<ls  secured,  comes  a  pathetic  [ilaiiit :  "  What  is  to  t«>  doiin  to 
make  my  pupils  rend '(  How  am  I  to  redacc  my  nin«eiitn  to  onlcr 
and  distinguish  between  interestinjr  rubbish  and  essential  spricj- 
menB?"  Then  comes  the  inevitable  reactjon ;  the  tenclwr, 
bcwiidcred  and  wearied  br  the  conflict  between  lectnrc-room 
dicta  and  the  actual  possibilities  of  her  school-room  hours  of  work, 
oft«n  \wff»  her  war  and  forgets  (or  ceases  to  think)  what  is  her 
main  dotj  :  is  it  to  try  a  logical  theory  or  is  it  to  teacli  a  haman 
clas? 

The  pity  of  it  all  is  that  what  is  for  the  most  part  tost  beyond 
retrie%-a]  in  these  tvrnnibles  is  Just  the  two  essentials  witliODt 
which  no  real  educational  work  can  be  carried  on  ;  namely,  time 
and  onthuMasm.  It  may  be  tmo  that  time  lost  is  a  preciooa 
adjunct  to  education  ;  but  no  doubt  this  is  a  truth  which  must  be 
taken  with  conHdeiakle  reserve,  and  to  lose  time  in  education  in  a 
truly  profitable  way  reqoirM  nearly,  or  quite,  as  much  skill  as  to 
employ  it  to  the  bt-irt  adnmtnpp.  Bui  tor  a  teacher  to  lose,  or 
even  to  fritter  away,  enthu»ia»m  is  not  only  Inmenlable.  but  fatal 
to  tJie  best  interest*  of  her  work  ;  and  tis  we  wlio  have  reached 
middle  life  know  only  too  wcii,  Wt  ciitliiiiiiiismg  not  only  do  not 
rerivp,  bnt  they  turn  poisonoui^  only  too  often  and  hurt  wliafever 
of  |mre  and  fresh  and  joyoD»  nxtcv  its  head  and  virikos  a  timtd  root 
in  tlie  after  days. 

No  doubt  licre  ascict-wlwrc  phra.<i^  have  much  to  aiidwer  fnr  ;  in 
all  roligions  revivals  phraite-j,  wliich  in  the  first  inslaiicn  have  orjf  Inl- 
tised  some  precious  haman  exjxTience  and  euHhrined  it  in  apt  and 
oOen  lovely  words,  presently  pass  into  current  langoaj;i',  and  am 
glibly  repeate<l  by  lIio«e  who  have  never  known  what  it  is  to 
banger  and  tlnrst  for  riglil<>oaanees,  what  is  implied  by  an  ovcr- 
masterisg  senso  of  sin,  by  the  ecstatic  joy  of  fiuding  release,  of 
setting  one's  feet  in  a  wide  room,  of  a  flashing,  illuminating 
glance  into  the  law  of  liberty. 

The  same  i*  abundantly  and  deeply  true  of  social  life,  aa  wo 
have  no  need  to  bo  told  nowadays  when  most  of  us  unliTgo  sonto 
so-called  training  either  for  nursing,  or  for  work  amongst  the 
poor,  or  for  other  social  reforma  more  or  less  well  defined.     So 
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long  n«  th«  Charity  Orgauizntton  Society  or  other  bodies  nndi^r- 
tiiko  to  iiinkv  u:t  "  uM^fol  citiiK'iitt,"  phrases  will  |iUy  their  {tart  auil 
oitlier  vilali.ic  or  »l.itlo  llial  in  ua  wliioh  nuikpc  for  rightmosnee, 
to  quote  a  jihniHC  t'niiilliar  (iiikI  rvrii  {miuruUy  to)  to  all  ihosc  who 
in  tho  [ircist-iit  day  timl  lOliKiibctlmn  tJirolo}:y  too  ri>pd  for 
einancipat«(],  but  not  always  di9(;i]>lifMsl,  iiit4^lli^4Mioo. 

GooUio  long  ago  sail)  "Tli<>  phrasea  iiieu  arc  apt  to  ropoat  i>ad 
hy  hocomiug  con\ictions  and  oeeily  iho  organs  of  intelligi^iicc "  ; 
and  w  teudiing  tbio  is  not  only  true,  bat  ae«de  saying  to-day  more 
than  over  wh^n  MMudled  "  sct^ntiSc  methods  "  coninianij  a  degree 
of  attention  which  would  bo  flattering  were  it  a  little  more 
iuteJligeut  and  n  little  more  dificritninating.  In  tho  pa^  fifteen 
Jtmn  or  su,  havo  vro  not  seen  airy  and  woU-plauned  echool- 
bnildtng^  put  up,  excellent  apparatus  provided,  a  va»t  amount  of 
eiuirgy  tbrowu  iutotccliniail.maiiuiLl  and  kindorgnrteo  training,  and 
even,  ooeiL'«ionnlly,  some  diiregiiril  on  the  (usirl  of  school  governing 
bodies  of  iTiert^'  iieudemic  uotiievvment,  *uine  interest  in  evidence 
of  genuine  pow«r  oror,  and  interest  in,  Immau  beings  in  thoao 
vrhoni  tliey  c^tTU!^t  witb  heAdi<hip»  ? 

This  i»  all  very  well  »o  far  ;  but  in  its  nseuco  it  in  not  quite  so 
much  as  appeuns  at  tirst  sight ;  nor  will  it  carry  us  unscathed 
through  the  almost  trngicully  compli<.uled  and  yet  arg«nl  tAslc  of 
odueiiiing  our  di-mooracy.  By  all  means  lei  uh  improve  our  school 
buildings  and  keep  our  sclioul  apparatus  well  abreast  of  modern 
knowledge  ;  but  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  new  labels  do  not 
neoeasarily  imply  u«w  goods,  and  that  (he  bustle  of  a  clearance 
aale  does  not  necessarily  meau  a  souud  commercial  basis  in  dull 
seasons. 

It  is  not  long  ago  since  a  fairly  well-knowD  social  rontare 
dovotedanevcuiog  to  a  discussion  of  wliat  was,  rather  pretentiously, 
callfld  "  the  New  Education."  According  to  the  speeches  reported, 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  much  coclal  charm  ami  influence  revealed 
to  the  audience  thai  the  great  discovery  quite  recently  made  in 
Sdncation,  a  discovery  which  would  change  tho  face  and  root  of 
life,  which  woidd  hnmanit>e  leaching  and  make  that  long  fought 
"  direct  appeal  to  tlte  child,"  wa»  that  you  need  not  leach  a  child 
anything  :  crcrytbing  was  witliin  him  :  the  teticher'*  whole  work 
WM,  henceforth,  to  draw  it  out.  Instantly  (and  with  reason)  the 
whole  licld  of  £dacutioD  glowed  wid  sbouu  witll  ft  light  that  (so 
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br  lu  the  onliiuiry  t^adwr  goen)  aever  was  on  land  or  sea.  For 
EKo;  vruiit  Ijouks.  with  tune-tsbtca,  cxamiuations,  tneUHxl;  the 
teacber  (apparently)  waa  tnerety  to  sbuid  bel'ure  her  pupil  and 
draw  off,  as  !i)icedilj  ii^  uii^bt  bo,  Ibo  storra  of  knowtmlgv,  wluch  tiio 
cliild  woulJ,  it'  ri^^tillv  tuj)[K.-d,  let  Buw. 

Tbc  vista  was,  uo  doubt,  doKxlioK  :  dazidiog  euougii  to  blind 
to  the  inijwrt  of  tlip  tmly  Htatemi>iit  whivb  wait  truly  f;ermanv  to 
the  «iK{ii)ry.  IIk  cliild  (l)lc»t  liiiu  for  it ')  is  still  too  viiirivo  uud 
too  liuiimn  to  bu  wUied  oR-buud  by  ■  pbnuc  or  to  h«  d^talt  with 
ooiiolii^tiivly  l>y<;»(.-iia  Itoyal  <;oiuriiissigii.  So  the  Now  ESducatioD 
fell  tlut,  uud  pn^9«ntjy  aroM  a  u«w  sdiool  ol'  jiropbcts,  tlii^  tiino 
itiuli»{{  from  AiiMjrici,  who  taiij^ltt,  or  Icouh  rather  (for  do  they 
not  j»a-<M-!M  Um^  laud  ?),  tltal  child  .itudy  vae.  the  panacea. 

The  »uhjM!l,  as  trrati'd  by  iiiyriadd  of  que^itJORH  addreew-d  to 
myriads  of  children,  U  I'uiioinutJiig  no  doubt.  To  tind  out  that  an 
uvt-rwltL'luiiiig  pro)iortU>a  of  children  uiid*.*r  eight  arc  idcultsts,  that 
thotui  hctweoQ  eight  aud  ten  are  materialistic  that  those  hetwoen 
ten  uud  twelve  have  a  saving  fiense  of  eociul  duties  uud  r<.'»pouai- 
bilitiee,  should  make  tJie  teacher's  task  surprisingly  plain  uud 
eel  f-e video t.  And  to  tabulate  tJicsc  results  ntatly  aud  put  them  iu 
frtatistkal  form  must  intk-ed  comlbrL  those  Co  wboui  a  buaitiv:i»-likc 
aud  definite  iorin  in  a  rcsnit-card  w  coosoldtion  for  imnA  lliings  and 
suiuds  out  in  triuujituiot  proof  of  intvlligont  work  on  tbo  most 
modern  hues. 

li  is  of  courso  a  eonimon-pbcti  Umt  everyone  coiisidvrs 
EdaoUiou  (o  1m;  a  "  nubji^vt  "  on  which  t'vcryouo  tuis  iiti  v>iuul  clatui 
to  speak  with  authority,  uud  ct-i'luiiily  thu:^  who  have  l>c-(-»  lalkiug 
about  it  of  Into  arc  as  varied  in  their  claim  to  be  heard  as  in  th« 
worth  of  their  utterauow.  It  is  not  long  since  one  of  oar  most 
nlurt  and  u|ien-uiiaded  of  eocleaiaatical  dignitaries,  addressing  a 
body  of  elvineutary  teachers,  gave  them  a  most  interesting  account 
of  Ilia  own  views  on  Education.  Briefly  put,  his  advice  was  that 
ajirr  the  three  U's  nothing  should  be  taoght  hut  "observation 
aud  things  in  general."  There  was  a  certain  (possibly  grim) 
humonr  iu  giving  this  coausel  to  a  body  gf  teachers  whoso  very 
bread  and  butter  depends  on  their  mastering  and  applying  tho 
codi.%  and  whose  eqnipment  as  teachers  (from  so  tuoltof  their  own, 

it  said),  whatever  elso  it  may  havo  done,  haa  certainly  not 
stuted  them  to  cultivate  observation  iu  others  or  to  talk  to  any 
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parjKMo  ahani  things  in  ^neral.  For  to  do  thcae  two  things 
elf<i!ctiv«ly  iinpli(>ii  that  the  mind  of  the  doer  baa  nndergone  almost 
all  that  is  understood  by  the  phrase  "  a  liberal  Education." 

Aa  it  is,  the  cultivation,  in  any  true  sense,  of  observation  a  itill 
only  very  partially  understood  among  us,  and  perhaps  few  lcMoa» 
are  »o  badly  jjiTen  as  what  are  called  object  leiwons.  The  idoa  lo 
most  teachers'  mind^  is  that  tliey  linre  to  tciich  a  child  to  observe  ; 
wborcait  if  the  teacher  obst'rves  children  (as  Koussuuu  dcsirea)  lir/ort 
teaching  them,  it  becomes  evident  that  every  licnlthy,  normal 
child  left  to  himself  is  always  observing,  or  as  vr«  adults  phrase  it, 
"looking  about,"  Further,  the  first  thing  twichor*  us  a  rule 
require,  is  that  pupils  slionld  couw  to  look  about  and  look  at  them 
instead  ;  which  (alas  !  for  liutuan  nature)  is  a  process  at  once  less 
dirp<rtly  educative  and  k?ss  interesting  iJiiin  that  which  it  is  to 
mpenod«.  As  to  teaohiug  things  iu  general — who  can  do  it  to 
any  purpose  ?  Coii!»ider  thn  general  e<]nipment  of  teacbvrs  ;  listen 
to  thuir  conversation  ;  observe  their  faces ;  too  otleo  these  give 
proof  of  limitation  of  experience  and  mental  range  which  compel 
ns  to  acknowledge  that  probably  their  power  of  interesting  others 
or  thcniKclves  in  things  in  general  would  not  be  great. 

Then,  again,  devotees  of  the  New  Education  are  keenly 
intisting,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  fairly  wide  esperienoe  of 
teachers'  examination  papers  on  teaching,  tliat  the  value  of  every 
bit  of  work  set  by  the  teacher  is  to  be  tested  by  the  immediate 
pleasure  it  affords  tho  child.  Accordingly,  "  no  cntm,  no  teaching 
of  facts,  no  compulsion  ;  the  t«u4ier  is  to  follow  tho  child  and 
make  his  work  a  pleasure  to  him  by  ttikiog  away  all  that  is  irksome 
to  him."  This  sort  of  conclusion  appears  with  a  frequency  which 
would  be  alarming  if  wo  felt  eittior  that  all  which  it  implies  has 
been  understood,  or  that  there  was  thu  least  actual  possibility  of 
putting  it  into  practice. 

Tho  odd  thing  is  that  rach  a  omd  it  ofloncst  expressed  by 
ihoso  who  profc?>s  themseNes  the  moat  ardont  disoiplcs  of  uh'u  like 
Testalozzi  and  Fro(d>el.  U  L<i  of  course  patent  to  anyone  who  has 
studied  those  two  gmat  t«ac!ier»,  that  they  woald  be  tliv  Grrt  to  seo 
th«  foUy  of  thus,  in  the  schoolroom,  giving  a  flat  oontradictiou  to 
all  that  wo  know  of  Nature's  metlioda.  She,  certainly,  is  ioexorablo 
as  a  t«afUer  :  and  she  make.i  no  kind  of  promise  of  only  teaching 
hor  papik  iu  bunsbiny  tields  full  of  flowers.     If  therefore  "the 
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retorn  to  Natarp "  nicims  iitij-tiiing  at  all  pi-riinent  to  close-rfXHii 
teaching,  let  it  be  nmlorvttxK)  tliat  it  may  mean  a  good  dcnl  which 
will  have  to  b«  met  witb  ooum^'c  and  I'oa^ht  tlirougli  with  patient 
self-abii4>gation.  It  is  not  a  plinisi-  which,  as  recently  explained 
by  tbos«  who  *oro  ^uppownl  to  have  mastered  it,  mcan»,  education- 
ally at  leaat,  "  Dost  to  ({iist."  To  ofFur  snch  nn  oxplamition  argae^ 
not  only  a  nuiU-  ]Aii-nometw\  power  of  lieinf;  V-^idv  ti)o  mark,  but 
also  a  finely  oonipn-hensiirn  ignoranoc  of  what  Uio  oij^hlcentli 
centory  men  stand  for  in  Education. 

No :  the  mnch  ^-aunu-d  New  Eduoalion  Ist  oft«n  bnt  a  new 
cloak  for  old  errore.  And  to  nin-t  Uiest*  olil  t'rrorH,  to  discern  them 
as  thfj  prance  abont  in  ohi^erfnl  self-natiNfaction  at  tlieir  new  droM 
and  imposinj;  new  titteH,— to  meet  and  confute  them  and  slay 
lem,  is  a  to^k  to  wbicli  all  earnest  teachers  may  well  set  thcm- 
;%■*»,  whilo  wc  patiently  wait  for  that  "  Government  Bill  "  which 
will  be  a  dead  letter  if  we  persist  in  our  preaeut  twili;;)it  iind  ^o  on 
confonnding  phraee*  with  idenif  and  (>yi^tems  with  iili'iils.  in  Edu- 
cation, with  perhapt!  tlie  Mnjfle  exception  of  nursing,  tlieni  is 
(greater  tired  of  sptritaality  than  in  any  other  profcMion.  Tlie 
eraM  mnterialixm  of  nmch  of  tlie  prownt  day  i<kilk'd  nursing  \h  a 
by-word  among  ti*  :  but  i(  i»  not  c<|ua]ly  ckiiriy  uixliTHlood  tliiil 
th«  mat4>rialii4i«  spirit  and  aim  arc  wvll  nigh  dominant  in  Kduciition. 
One  single  proof  of  this  will  ^nlliiv :  do  nv  not  »U  citre  fur  too 
mach  for  n-i-utlis— tangihh*,  hall-marked,  concrete, — and  do  wo 
not  all  yield  far  loo  c«adily  to  UiA  ea^y  iask  of  working  for  theni 
and  resting  satisfied  with  tlieni  ?  To  fill  oar  schools,  to  win  dis- 
tinctions which  Iiave  a  definite  market  irTklne,  take  so  mnch  organising 
and  constTDctive  skill  that  Httle  or  none  remains  for  tlio  always 
slow  procf-ss  of  gaining  spiritual  insij^ht,  of  getting  away  from  tbo 
mere  bask  of  words  into  th«  rojjion  of  pure  ideai!  and  of  tliwo 
reconstituting  oar  tdenls. 

But  these,  it  may  be  objected,  arc  generalities,  applicable  in  a 
sense  to  teaching,  bnt  only  becaosc  they  are  generally  n]>pliuiblo 
to  life.  Is  it  not  posaible  to  como  to  nither  doner  qnarten*  with 
our  professional  problems  and  bring  matler«  to  a  deiinit'e  i.^sno? 
Frankly, — the  great  wound  in  our  jiresent  education  ii>  the  ]irepara- 
tion  of  tiie  teachers.  Hurriedly,  confusedly,  suprficialiy  is 
"  training  "  given  :  while  the  great  cssentijd  truths  arc  otien  not  even 
put  before  young  tcacliers,  the  latter  are  actually  prevented  from 
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i1i»coiirin«;  tlinn  for  tJieintwlves  fjy  Uie  mass  of  detail  UirooEh 
wliicli  ilifir  course  of  training  too  oftpii  hnrrics  tlw-m.  Although 
wunil  method  is  of  immonsi?  inipoi-tnncf>  in  teaching,  it  cannot 
over  taki>  the  \i\twf  of  sound  matter,  and  to  lesicli  trivislitiw  on  tin* 
sonndcat  jiossihli:  liin-s  hiuI  wilii  tlip  ino?t  iipprovcii  »[i]uinitu!i  over 
yei  mvfntfd  will  only  croato  trivisl  mind«.  Itroiu]  riewg  are  still 
imiifrative  an  w<>Il  as  nwiimd-  dctiiil  :  for.  iitV-r  all,  tl»  wnw  of 
proportion  in  junt  as*  osspntial  ns  cviT  it  wn.t :  tlio  hi^  Lliinpi  itiimt 
be  taiif^ht  at  hij;  lhiii}!)t,  so  tlmt  roiinil  llicm  thr  l<>s.ior  may  fnll 
into  line  placp.  A  triitli  -luch  as  t.lii>i  is  con « pirn  on  sly  uhsi^iit  from 
the  nut<>-tiooks  of  moc>t  of  our  ilili}r,-iit  and  I  turd*  working;  »ludfnts 
ill  thi'lr  traininji  years,  ami  absent  from  Hieir  minds. 

Once  aynin,  tlie  liahit  of  snependin^  jnd;imciit  till  knowledge 
19  ripe,  of  keeping  a  reserve  stock  of  force  and  of  not  writing 
down  all  we  know  in  answer  to  cr^f-y  examination  paper,  is  xital  to 
the  hest  intellectual  work.  And  yet.  in  tin*  engi-r  and  misplaced  desire 
"to  do  oneself  jui^tico"  in  an  examination  room  or  W-forc  a  class, 
what  crude,  diwonnectpd.  laboriously-ap'iiiired  "information"  is 
poured  out  t  And  the  pity  of  it  all  i»  tliat  thi!>  Imltit  ifi  tanghi 
either  iiiiplicity  or  explicitly  to  young  t*i!ichers  in  their  own 
intellectual  training,  and  tliey,  in  their  torn,  go  on  reproducing  it 
in  their  pupils.  The  older  evangelical  preacher*  usually,  if  not 
invariahly,  res^'ned  tlie  last  wonls  of  their  sermons  for  wlint  tb«y 
called  "  the  practiwd  np]>lication."  CryjitJc  ns  tliiiw?  words  were  to 
little  school  girls  who  diligently  took  down  "the  headings'*  of  tho 
sermon  in  order  to  write  it  out.  fliey  ye'  ''"d  a  meaning  and  a 
place.  They  were  of  co«r«'  intended  to  link  the  dogma  of  the 
sermon  with  the  actualities  of  life :  how  miicli  easier  it  waa  on 
Sunday  evenings  to  n-proihice  what  had  heeii  said  on,  f.ff.  Hight» 
pousness.  than  to  write  (or  even  follow)  the  practicjil  applieatiou  ! 
That  iM-ading  was  always  tJie  crux,  and  much  alas  [  of  what  wa» 
written  under  it  was,  one  may  oonfesa,  puro  invention  ;  for  tltc 
very  phniM'  "  prndiral  application  "  fell,  for  years,  meaningless  on 
one's  ears.  That  may  still  lie  said  of  most  lessons;  they  "end 
without  concliiilini;,"  iMxunse  the  hell  rings,  or  the  teacher  lias  come 
lo  the  end  of  her  facts  or  for  .wmc  reason  snflicient  for  tlie  moment 
but  not  sufficing  for  the  purpose,  Tlie  conception  of  toncliing  as 
a  |»rooe«s  of  building  up  on  a  preconceived  p}an,  never  aeems  lo 
nuistor  the  teacher's  mind  in  preparing  her  work.     Surely  in  onr 
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m  Eduontion  wc  mif;ht  try  iim)  r^ubliii])  thi«  modcet  qitantum 
of  >«n!Ms  I  Ami  ill  do»u  (wiiixi'lion  with  this  idea  of  con»trnction 
AS  tticn^l  work  of  the  leu«;Wr,ua  tliooitlrjustificnttoiiof  "loeeotis," 
M>iiir^  that  of  the  ouiitiiiuouHrii'^vt  «i>i)  jj^nuiiud  nitturo  of  a\\  trae 
14'achin^.  Wonlit  i>iuk  iulo  the  memory  and  remain  tJiero  witli 
conipnnitivo  <•«!«■.  4>M(H<d]iUy  in  youth  ;  *ud  the  inoro  perfect  the 
wrifik  tlic  Inior  is  thii*  :  htit  to  is  the  fact  tlutt  the  idea  they  crys- 
tuUi**'  iiwiy  vvvn  in-  oli«:«rwi  by  the  forni  of  coimd  words  whicli 
[irot^-ct  it  from  dovny.  How  frefjtiuiit  it  ia  iu  later  life  to  go 
fhrimyh  iiti  oxinTiftw^-  wliich  Midderdy  fiiu<he!>  mjiom  tis  the  real, 
triitii  hidden  in  |KThn]ui  di'orly-Ioved  word.-*  which  we  have' 
n«prnt<>«l  for  ye*rt  juut,  bat  rc[icHted  n»  vttrdt  aud  ss 
iii'thin-;  else.  Is  it  Utopian  to  hope  that  in  the  realiy  Nevr 
Kdu(»iion  for  which  wv  wait  (ilk  nion  wait  for  tho  morning) 
(Mit^hera  may  yield  less  and  \t»'A  to  the  facile  linhii  of  iKiyin^  ihcin- 
wlves  with  wordu,  and  underslam!  that  the  only  vital  work  tln'y 
can  do  for  lltcir  pupiU  i»  to  brin^^  iht-ni  faoo  to  faoo  witli  \'ilal  ideaa 
and  tl»at  tlins  l]»ey  will  secure  niil  permanence  for  their  work? 
Fortiuiately  no  one  teacher  Li  lh«  only  teacher  of  any  one  pupil. 
That  is  an  amazinji  consolation, — es[<ceia]!y  in  moments  when  tlie 
nejili^'enoesund  i^]or.)iice»of  professional  work  bewilder  and  oppresH 
ami  diseounip;.  Yet  the  tcju:li<>r'ii  claw-room  work  ii^,  a^er  all 
di'dactions  made,  eorious  and  iudivprnsnble  :  for  tt  ih  in  lU  e:^ence 
and  entirety  merely  the  tenchinj;  of  Uo\c  to  learu.  That  is,  in  eflfect, 
what  all  tile  great  t«'iM;hers,  I*e»ta1o7.]ti,  Froebel,  Ucrbnrt,  have 
in^i^cd  a|Hin  and  lived  and  died  to  ilUi^tmt^-  :  utid  it  ^till  reninina 
true.  Life  ofTcri'  n*  ou  all  sides  Ie»wn»  which  have  to  be  learnt  by 
oorH-Ivw  whetlier  wc  will  or  no.  The  New  Ediimtion  will  more 
and  umre  dircv-l  skilled  teaehin)*  to  consider  tJitit  the  vchoolrooia 
work  stands  or  falls  bv  the  siin)ilc  and  coni]>n-hen!>ive  lest  of  how 
lur  it  has  laH|{hi  papilti  liow  to  leant,  and  how  far  it  hu«  cast  them 
luiunil  luinil  and  lool,^deaf,  blind,  inarticulate, — into  »  world 
wliivh  test*  knowiedtic  at  every  moment  by  action,  and  definitely 
rt'rtiM'H  to  be  [Kiid  with  wonLi. 

AttMKB  J,  Ward, 
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IIEItK  ir^ins  to  hare  b^n  unironnit}'  of  vpimon  as 
to  titc  il('!>mibility  of  I'ducntioo  iu  tvli<;ion  in 
whoolii  iQ  th«  time  of  tlie  Commonwculth,  diovIi 
tIiou;;Ii  tlio  diffcront  writ*T'  on  ciJuciitJon  diffcrwl 
ill  tbcii'  thcolo};icnl  opiuion^.  Uartlib,  Dury, 
(Joiiii^nius*  would  Lnrdly  have  audcrstooi]  llio  [)0;>«ibility  of 
(iluciiliii;;  without  tvuo]iitig  the  j>rin(;i])I*'j«  of  Chrisiliaiiity.  So, 
too,  Ucxekiidi  ^Voodward.  Both  chun:hiiii>D  uiid  Kccljirics  joinvd 
ill  tho  fi'oliiig.  Milton  in  lii§  tractate  on  education  rcquireH  liis 
ftudriitj*  to  "close  the  dny'fl  work  under  the  determinate  sentences 
of  Oiivtil  or  Solomon,  or  the  evangels  uid  apostolic  scriptures." 
In  the  higher  stugo  of  his  course,  he  suggests  :  "Sundays  nlso  and 
every  evening  may  be  now  nnderstandingly  s]K'iit  in  the  highest 
rnaftcrM  of  tlu'olo;;y  and  cIiHreh-liistory,  uncicnt  mid  modern  ;  and 
ore  this  linm  tlic  Hebrew  tongue  at  »  wit  hour  might  have  bcvn 
gained,  thill  tliv  scriptures  may  bo  now  rend  in  their  own  original." 
Th«  intellectiiiilly  inijiulsivc  nnd  wuigniiic  Milton  even  adds ; 
"whert'lo,  ii  would  ho  no  iin|>osMbility  to  odd  Uie  ChtUdic  and 
the  Syrian  dinU'ct." 

It  will  lio  thought  that  Milton  only  considers  the  young  man 
Che  describes  hi.4  plan  of  cdiieatioii  us  being  for  thoHO  between 
twelve  and  twenty-one  yeam  of  age)  and  Uiat  hif  view  doc«  not 
neoessarily  hold  with  regard  to  eobools.     Bat  we  are  l«ll  in   do 


■Q^.  Uamon.     Lffr  and  Timrtt^  Jfi/imt.Iii.,  p.  838.     "  Coiiicnia^.„whM«l 
es[<rea9  no^o  of  edueatioo  »»  wii  know  wa»  tlint  it  iuclniled  propomtfoD  for  lh« 
life  lo  couio  as  wdl  os  Cor  tlint  wliicl)  now  in." 
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dtralit  as  to  the  conlpm[ionu'^  scfaoolmastcr'x  vii>w  on  r(>rorrin^  to 
Uie  most  re pi«M? Illative  [K-ilagogic  work  prodactMl  in  th<>  timo  of  tbn 
Commonwealth ^(.'harlcs  HotJe's  Sew  Discovery  of  the  Old  Art  o/ 
Tearfuit't  Schtiol  (Iti^H-fiO) — n  work  which  Uoolo  Imd  written 
twpDty-tlireo  years  before,  and  the  principles  of  wliich  1«>  had 
diligently  prmctifcd  lor  fourteen  years  in  London  at  his  [trivnte 
gramniur  kcIhwI,  firwt  near  Maidenliead  Court  in  Alilor^^to  Street, 
and  alierwards  in  Tokenhonse  Gardens  in  Lothbury. 

Boole's  treatise  is  entirety  devoted  to  BcliooMeaching.  yet 
Hebrew  is  as  einphuticalty  es]>ccted  by  Hoole  a»  by  Milton,  when 
tile  i«d)oliir  rciicliiw  tlie  ijixtli  Form.  Uoole  i>(i(te)<>.  indeed,  tluit 
many  yoaths  defer  ibc  Ht^brow  until  tboy  f^o  to  the  University, 
but,  he  «dd«,  tiiNt  it  ii^  rarely  attained  tliere  unlo^  the  rudinientii 
have  6r«t  lin-n  learned  iit  a  UrammiLr  School. 

llie  l>ook>  U!»ed  in  kuIiooU  for  learntDg  Hebrew  he  »t»U^  to  Iw 
Mariiniut  Jitllannine,  Amotiui,  HlnMiu*,  and  th«  Horotoiiium 
/frtrmit  lAnijuiu:  For  himself,  ho  pn^fers  Buxtori's  Efitorrte. 
After  kitving  tlie  grammar,  scltolnrs  procrail  to  tranitlate  the 
Pialtor,  and  tlien  go  on  to  the  Proverbs,  Koclesiasteii,  and  Job. 
Even  llie  making  of  exercises  in  Hebrew  is  to  be  attempted  if 
powible,  "for  it  is  no  small  ornament  and  commendation  to  a 
aohool"  that  scholars  are  able  to  make  orations  in  Hebrew  and 
other  Oriental  langaages.  Hoole  takes  the  opportunity  of  mention- 
ing that  thirt  was  done  at  Westinitniter,  then  under  the  rule  of  the 
famous  Dr.  Busby, 

Hoole  has  still  furtlier  to  *tiy  as  to  Biblical  studiy*.  "  WUnt  I 
ha\*e  said  may  seem  enough  to  bi-  Iwirned  lit  wliool,  but  if  oiw 
desire  to  learn  tlnno  Uriuntid  tongues  iu  which  Uie  great  Bible  U 
now  liappUy  printed  (by  the  great  vigilancy  and  iuduvtry  of  Doctor 
AValloo,  who  tutth  carried  on  the  work  to  the  honour  of  this  uation, 
the  comfort  of  tlie  poor  CbiuxJi  of  England,  and  tlw  encoanigeinent 
of  good  literature,  in  the  nn'd«t  of  distrncling  tiniu^),  lie  nmy  mak* 
use  of  Inlroductio  ad  (tdiontm  lAnffuarum  OrietUalium  and  of  tlie 
Lexicon,  Hchrtv,  ChiddU,  Samaritan,  Sffriac,  Araiiic,  Persian, 
Ethiopic,  Armenian  and  Coptie,  which  is  a  kind  of  Egyptian 
tongne." 

Socl)  a  Hcliool  programme  almost  takes  one's  breath  away  as  we 
read  it  to-day,  hut  it  shows  tlie  material  of  instruction  following  in 
Uk'  wake  of  the  development  of  Biblical  learning.     If  there  is  so 
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modi  inton-sl  iJirtivrn  into  tfWihing  t\f  FiftJi  Form  Hebrew  and 
oUiPr  Ork'iita)  liiii>;na«c«,  wa  nrc.  |in-|iarc(l  to  6nd  tliat  tlic  (Jn-^'k 
Innjrtiu^  will  Ih>  a  wiHtaiit  stiiiiv  of  tho  Fifth  Form.  Borwi'  the 
duv'!*  rcinliiiji  of  iititliom,  Hf»oi«  n^^nirw  thai  tvrelve  vmx-s  at  l«wi 
bo  ri'iid  from  tJtc  Gn-rk  Ti'slaiiM'nt. 

From  tbo  Fifih  Form,  moreover,  Nowell's  Valfrkitm  or  the 
Pnlatinate  ('utw;hi«m  wero  espw-tfd,  in  trr^t.  Nowoll's  <'ti(fv/ri*fii 
WA»  wrttUMi  in  I50H,  mid  publiidicd  l.^TO.  in  Lstin  in  Ibo  firvt 
imttant^p,  bat  vnta  nbnost  at  once  translatnl  lulo  Eu;;li:>b  (1570), 
and  with  a  On'ek  tost  hj-  Wm.  Wiiitakpr.  Nowidl"*  u«-j.bew,  in 
I57.'i,  This,  tlw  first  term,  was  the  Ijsirjror  t'litirbiMn.  It  was 
followed  br  tho  Small  Catechism  in  157:i,  and  iIh*  Middle  (^tecbism 
in  1575  (alfo  with  Greok  ti^nslation).  Att-ordinf;  to  the  Ilov. 
Win.  Hunt,  tlie  writer  of  the  article  on  Nowidl  in  tlie  IHrtionar^ 
^  Stitional  tiioffraphu  it  sentu  clear  Hiat  Nowell  was  tlie  aathor 
of  the  first  [wrt  of  tbe  (_1i«rch  Cat^-cbism  now  in  nso,  which  was 
Gnrt  ]>ubltttlied  in  tbo  prayer-book  of  1541*. 

In  tlM-  F'Mirtb  Form,  the  Boy#  rnid  Ihu-hanani  h'lalmi  and 
learti  the  AxArmhli/'t  Catfchimn,  niid  an-  abvaily  entered  in  tbo 
Gre<k  Teftainent.  "Ewry  morning."  my*  Hotib-, ''read  six  or  ten 
vrrw*.  a*  formeriy,  ont  of  the  Lutin  TeiHainent  into  Knjilifli,  that 
thu«  tliey  may  become  well  acquainted  wHtli  Ibe  in.-tlliT  and  word* 
of  tlutt  mot^  lioly  Itook  ;  and  afler  Ibey  are  iHt|U»iiilod  with  tjie 
(irW'k  Teslament,  tlify  niav  |iroc«ed  wilb  it  in  liki*  manner."  For 
tlic  (Ireek  Teatainout  bo  n-conunenda  tbo  I.rxiran  iirafti  Tiftlamfnli 
Atfitia/'riirum,  bitely  compK-ti'd  by  Mr.  Dn^ni,  Iiead  master  of 
Merchant  Taylor's  School.  D<-soi*ndin^  lowrr  into  tlie  i»cbool,  into 
the  Third  Form,  we  enter  the  doumin  of  the  usher.*  Here  we  are 
Htill  more  aalonifibed  to  find  that  Iloole  snj^gesl))  titat  children  should 
buy  co[ites  of  Gerard's  Afeditalious.  Tliomnx  a  Kcm|ii!«'  Imitation, 
Bod  S.  Augustine's  StJilogme*  or  Medilationt,  \o  Lutin  and  in 
Sngli»h,  or  the  litf  piaut  and  pTo/iiMe  honlt,  and  continually  lienr 
tbrm  about  in  their  [Ktckete  to  read  "nt  iqiarc  tinioi',"  in  l^atin  and 
ill  En^'lifh.  It  is  true  that  thi»  h  with  a  view  to  the  acrjnifition  of 
Latin,  but  be  clioon-!'  tlw>o  books  becaiiM'  they  are  roligiouit,  TIk' 
Assembly's  Catechism  bus  to  be  known  in  Enfjlish  ami  in  I^alin  in 


*  "Tlic  iiiadtr."  «a ilinluiguiBlietl  from  Uie  iwlier, laiiglit  in  lUo  Fourth.  Fifth, 
sad  Siitb  FuraiH, 
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til'' Third  Form.  Mwn'ovrr,  he  a  JiU  :  "If  out  of  every  IcJwon  sstJipj 
(«»  tlitu  tirtic  (^€c!iiMn  (if.  the  Assembly's)  you  extract  the 
dnetriniil  |iciint;t.  by  way  of  proixK^itiotis  and  aaaex  tbp  proof*  of 
scriptmvs  to  tbf-m.  wbk-h  nro  tpiotcd  in  tlio  mar^cnt,  as  you  tea 
Mr.  tVrkiiii>  tiiitb  douc  in  (lie  bcgiiiiiing  of  the  book,  and  cau^ 
your  .'<vbu)ure  to  nrito  tbciti  oiiK  oil  f»ir  nod  i>t  largo,  a^  thoy  find 
t]»'i»  ill  tbf  Hiblo  ;  it  will  be  ii  profitable  way  of  oxfTctBLiif;  them 
on  tlie  Ijonl'd  Day,  ami  a  ;jt>od  itniili*  to  improve  tlwm  in  tJw  rpal 
knowliil^o  of  Obrislianity."  CiiiMren  in  tJiiB  Form  arc  sapposed 
tn  bf  botwRcn  Ihf  yi-ar*  ninn  and  ten.  Mr.  Perkins'  Iwok  referred 
to  is  entitlMl  ;  yAi"  Foundalion  of  Chritlian  Hfliipnn  tfatherfit  into 
Six  Prinrt/itet.  -  Iml  U  ii  to  If  learnM  of  l^oranl  jiirofj^  l/ial  ihfy 
mat/  ft  fit  to  htar  Sermont  mth  Profit  tuvt  to  rvm'tv  the  Ijor^g 
SvpjHfrmtli  Comfort  (159!). 

In  tbe  Second  Form,  th«'y  be^n  to  learn  the  Aii!M>mblT*fl 
TAteobisro  first  in  English  and  th^n  in  Latin,  bnt  every  f^tarday 
morninK.  in  addition,  they  were  reqnired  to  say,  in  Engb'sh  and  in 
Latin,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  tJte  CTPod  and  the  Ten  C^oraraandments. 
In  speaking  of  kis  Pin4  Form,  tloola  lays  down  lits  pofiition  as  to 
religious  teaching.  "  Now  becnuite  all  our  teaching  is  hut  mere 
trifling  unless  withal  we  be  carefn!  to  instruct  children  in  the 
grounds  of  true  religion,  let  them  be  sure  to  get  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Creed  and  the  Ton  C'oDimandmentK  ;  firs.t  in  English, 
and  then  in  lAiin.  every  Salnrday  morning  for  lesions,  from  their 
fiTT>t  entrance  to  the  grammar  Ht^hool  ;  and  for  their  better  under- 
standing of  tliei^e  Fun  da  mentals  of  Christianity  yon  may. 
iu.-c<or<)ing  to  Mr.  Bernards  little  Cutrvlusni,  resolve  them  into  sncli 
Msy  <|nestions  as  they  may  Ix-  able  to  answer  of  thetnselves, 
and  give  lliem  tlie  tpiotntions  or  t«'xls  of  scriptures  whidi  confirm 
or  explain  the  doctrinal  pcint."  contained  in  them,  to  writ**  out 
the  following  Ixirfl's  IJny,  and  to  sliow  on  Monday  morning.*  when 
they  come  to  school." 

So  far  1  Iiave  referred  to  religions  instrnetion  a.^  purl,  of  the 
form  work.  Itnt  CliarW  Hoolc  treats  of  it  fiirtlii^r  &»  a  inattir  in 
wliich  the  whole  Kcltool  ninst  bi-  concorne<I.  Every  morning  at 
tin-  Wginning  of  !>ch<iol  work,  ami  each  afternoon  at  the  end.  an 
t'ngii^b  cluipter  of  liie  Iliblc  is  to  be  read.  Every  boy  in  the 
scii4KiI  i.1  to  bdce  liiH  turn  at  reading,  aJid  all  tlie  otliers  are  to  attend 
revervnlly.     The  higher  bojH  arc  to  have  a  Latin  text,  and  tbo 
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highest  will  do  woil  to  procure  tlw  Soptuaniut  in  Greok."  Hoolo 
ri^i)i»rk.'4  u]>on  tlic  lulvnnlngo  to  clear  und  roiuly  rciuliii^  tliiit 
Ihix  will  W,  hiti  tii>  vvicIcDtly  lias  in  mind  kIm  t.lint  thi>  pupiU 
should  Iparn  Iho  contents  of  the  Biblo.  To  Iwirn  ai"  to  tlitt 
mnttor,  ho  snys ;  "Mr.  Pafj^'t"  [  =  Kusclii""  I'lfji']  Ifittori/ 
of  ilifi  Hilile  [briefly  coII(>ctx>il  liy  way  of  QuwtJoH  and  Answer — . 
firat  odition  1613— oiVn  n'printiil]  will  a.<'<ist  them  herein,  so 
tlioy  look  apon  it  before  the  phnpter  bi-  n'lid  ;  yoii  yoiirwlf  may  do 
well  sometinios  to  t«ll  them  what  lhin;{s  are  moHt  remarkable  in 
that  present  chapter.  The  schoIarB  of  tiie  upper  forms  may  do 
woll  to  cnrry  AftmoriaU  BiUicum  conctatitly  in  tboir  j>oelvPt, 
by  wltich  thfy  may  be  put  in  mind  at  all  times  what  pa**agc«  they 
nmy  find  in  uny  olmptcr."  After  the  reading  of  tbf  chaj>ter, 
HooIp  enjoins  tJic  wngiTig  of  one  of  the  following  Pwdmi',  let, 
021111,  lOOtli  or  I  i:!tb.  Then  followed  the  aJmouitiom  at  the  end 
of  Nowell's  Calfhitm  and  a  hymn  at  the  end  of  lliat.  Ixiok. 
Finally  a  prayer.  It  in  also  tho  duty  of  the  iniu'ter  to  (•iii:«)iinij;<! 
parents  to  »ee  that  their  children  recid  a  vhupter  lit  liouie  every 
night  after  supper. 

So  far  for  ihe  wcek-iliiys.  in   form  und  in  school  UMcnibled. 
There  are  still  tlio  Sundayx  to  be  oonnidered. 

On  Sundays  Iloole  would  have  the  miu<l<T  meet  Ins  pupils  at  the 
school  an  hour  before  the  I'hnridi  st^rvioe  in  tlie  morning  be/ius, 
and  then  instruct  them  in  catechioal  doctrines.  He  is  not  to 
"  wild  it  in  a  tcdioni^.  unmethodized  diseourae,  concerning  things 
nnnocesHiry  to  be  tiiken  notice  of  and  unmeant  for  children  to  be 
puxxled  with."  The  scholars  are  then  to  sing  a  hymn  ftntl  a 
pniycr  ix  to  \w  wud,  after  which  the  scliool  marches  orderly,  twoi 
by  two.  to  the  church  where  neaie  are  reserved,  all  within  ricw  of^ 
the  miuit<T. 

After  the  ufVmoon  service  the  boj-s  go  to  the  school  ngnin,  in 
like  order.  It  \»  now  the  duty  of  the  m«i>ter  to  examine  wlint 
tlicy  ■'  liave  heard  or  writ  at  (he  »ernion." 

Hoole's  coarse  in  thU  repeating  of  sermons  must  here  lie  j^ren 
in  bis  own  wor<Is  ; 

"  1.  Tjot  owij  nn«  of  the  lower  schoUrs  repeat  the  text  or  a  proo^ 

or  WHO*  tittle  jMOtu  Miit«nc«  wliich  wm  thou  ileliverod.    And  theM  hi 
_ . , ..^  ^  — . 

*  "  Ecpnciallv,"  Ilmlc  ndiU,  '' hx^jiik  l^itt  onjiiesniv  tehelioil  atn  farelieapiir 
rate  tliui  fDnocrly,  being  hut  Iniuly  |>riDl«l." 


Kelfflfond  C&ucatlon,  1^9-1660. 
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dunld  g«t  eitli«r  by  hin  own  attention  nt  tho  church,  or  by  the  1io]]> 
of  hifl  tellows  aft«rvarda.  For  tliorc  should  bo  ao  i-iii  mtule  in  the 
chuTvh  upon  pretenee  of  getting  notoK  tliiw«. 

"  3.  TboHe  ia  Uie  four  middlamaHt  Foruut  kIidhIiI  mind  to  write  the 
text,  tloctnnea,  reaaoos^  Obm,  moUvoH,  und  derivations,  wit^  Ifao 
quotatioQa  of  scripture- plaoea  as  Uiey  are  beet  able. 

"  3.  Thoee  in  the  IiigliesC  Form  should  strive  to  write  wt  miicb,  oad 
in  as  good  order  as  possibly  may  be,  yourself  now  and  tJii>n  lunting  to 
thorn  some  direction,  wbst  method  they  should  observe  in  writing 
senuoiLS,  and  tilot  tliey  may  dige§t  what  thoy  linve  written  tutu  that 
order,  wWxein  Uwy  heard  it  dolivorod :  let  thoiii  have  a  little  time 
ol  respite  amongst  themselves  to  compare  their  miles  one  with  another, 
and  to  nipply  their  defects  and  amend  what  they  have  mi^takeo. 

Then 

"4.  Yon  may  first  cause  one  of  j<mr  hi]j;lu<r  twIiulHrN  to  read 
distiDctly  what  he  hath  written,  and  afterwards  two  or  thr&u  of 
otlier  forms,  whom  you  please  to  |Mck  out ;  and  Ia«t  of  all,  let  every 
one  of  the  lowest  form  tell  you  what  he  hath  obnt-rved  of  the  sermon. 

"  These  thiaga  being  orderly  done,  you  may  enlarge  a  little  upon 
what  point  you  think  most  neoessarj-  for  them  to  remember  and 
practice,  and  conclude  this  holy  day's  exercise  with  singing  of  a  psalm, 
and  devout  prayers,  and  charging  your  scholar*  to  spend  the  rest  of 
the  time  in  reading  the  Scriptures  and  such  rdigious  works  as  tend  to 
their  further  profiting  in  Christian  piety,  you  may  comfortably  dJs&iBS 
them  to  their  several  homes,  and  expect  God's  blessing  upon  yoitr 
endeavours  for  the  week  following." 

Hoolc's  views,  it  will  Ixt  oW-rvwi.  arc  ^•ufBiri cully  dt'taUed,  but 
in  1^13,  John  Brin»1cr,  in  hii*  Lmt>n  Lile>\irt»i,  hud  wntt'cn  in 
even  groaler  detail.  Briuslcy  urgcil  tliiit  the  j'o«iif;c-*i  should  bo 
rcjuiriil  lo  brin;^  .*onH"  n<.Afi<  of  tin-  .■•rniion,  ur  cl.ii'  to  In-  |iiii};ht 
by  the  DJik-r  scholars  short  siMitfucfis  i*uch  ;i^  "  Witliwut  (Jod  wo 
can  do  noliiing,  All  good  giAt)  are  from  Qod,  or  tb«  like  short 
s^iitcnccii ;  not  (o  overloatl  them  at  the  first," 

It  fteema  highly  probable  that  the  custom  of  writing  oat  the 
matter  of  sermons  led,  in  some  degree,  to  the  development  of 
shorthand.  Tho  Hon.  Ion  Koith-Falconer,  in  his  nrtict*  on 
shorthand  (in  the  EKfyd,  Brit.  9tJi  ed.)  «u{,'gc«ts  that 
the  first  impulse  to  the  cultivation  of  shorthanri  "  iimy  possibly 
be  traced  to  the  Be  formation."  Tlte  de»iru  set  in  for  the 
Frotostant  to  remember  the  points  of  di^coiiixM  tfo  a»  to  argue  uud 
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better,  vu 

• : 

d 

doclriiie 

n 

uiw 

tn 

motive 

up 

Rji]>1i(at. 

or 

nr^iti. 

r 

rea^Ti 

ob 

objection 

ana 

unswer 

uiuiutuiii  bifl  jHisition  aguuut  the  Catholic.  A«  an  exntnplc  1  aay 
cite  fnifD  Noah  Brides'  Striwffrapkie  and  CrypUlffivphur  ("  TllO  first 
laid  down  iu  u  tm-t)iud  fiiiiiilmr  tu  mean  cajMivitiws ")  jniMii'bed 
IfiSy,  about  the  liino  »(  Uoule>  book,  liriii^jes  write* :  "  Noli-  Ibc 
chief  head:*  of  scrmuim,  and  »ct  iii  ihe  muTffmt  of  yoiir  |Ni|H'r  tho 
doctriues,    nsce,   c4o.,    after    the    lollon-irif;    order,   or    t'miii«    a 


In  which  npuce  yoa  may  write  th« 
aonie^  of  .ancient  sjid  later  wriiem,  as 
Anstia,  Beniard,  Caliin,  Luther,  which 
yoa  may  dlstinguUb  by  tliree  or  lour 
of  tlic  timt  lotten  of  thou*  names,  viz, : 

IVr. 

Cal. 

Lu. 


So,  too,  Job  Everardt,  in  ihin  Epitome  of  Stmographic  (1658), 
recommends  that  in  a  sermon,  a  note  be  made  of  Ititerjirelation. 
Proof,  Examiili",  Instance,  Uea-ioii,  Usi-,  Motive,  Mi-titplior,  Col- 
lusion, tiimilituJi',  L"ora|i!uison,  and  the  enlsrjieiiieni  on  each  licail 
be  lotl  to  tlie  niiinory.  lie  also  gives  .ligu^  for  IV'rfeet  transition 
(e.g.  "llarin^  declared  unto  you  the  seuAt  and  mt-aaing  of  the 
Apoetle  in  the>L>  words, — I  will  now  jiroL-n-ed  to  tlie  doctrines 
which  may  there  bo  gatlierwd  for  our  iiisiruction,"j  and  other  :iigus 
for  luiperfpot  trun»ttion,  DigreaioD,  llegretieion,  and  so  on. 

Thomas  S5hellou.  teacher  of  the  art  of  Zrii//»>rapltia  ("allowed 
by  uathvrity "},  who  wrote  much  mid  often  on  the  subject,  ^tale!^ 
that  Dr.  Preston,  ]>r.  Sibbe»,  aud  Dr.  Day  had  their  works  pre- 
»crvci)  by  ^borthauil,  which  thu»  "cauH-d  them  even  to  outjiro 
tli«n»elvw."  One  wnU-nci-  further  (the  edition  of  tie  Zeiglo- 
gntphia  from  which  1  ijuoio  'n^  datt-d  1651)*)  shows  a  dwfMT 
rvanoii  for  the  training  of  the  yonug  to  lake  notes  of  MTtiions : 
"And  iJiould  the  reioluuou  of  timers  bring  I'urtli  cucli  as  tlw 
Uariau  Days  (which  God  avert)  when  one  ttniall  epistle  of  tho 
Now  TtetamcQt  wa»  at  the  rate  of  five  [lomids,  and  one  chapter 
eold  for  a  load  of  hay,  how  precious  then,  iiott-^  of  wholesome 
divinity  (taken  in  this  art,  now  in  tliis    harvest  of  the  gospel) 


'Tlie  frcEuv  &oin  whidi  tlio  gioixngu  couua  is  dslcd  1&I9,  tiiough 
SlwJloa  duns  to  liave  inr«a4cd  llut  art  thirty  yeun.  It  may  bavc  becoi 
wrillvn,  llicnfMW,  In  IGl!). 


IReliOloud  £&ucation,  liHd-ld(30. 
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Id  bp,  both  tbosc^  that  sliouM  Imvo  unci  tbusr  tliut  t'liould  vrtint 
theoi  wuuM  know,  iliouxii  in  a  (UfFcnnii  iiiiiiiiior,  tlirv  wunid  ])rQve 
tike  Uie  Jews'  Uiiuna  ou  the  Saldnatli,  wlicii  Uii>ro  wii.^  none  to  bo 
gathenxl  abroad." 

Tbp  practice  of  note-takiiig  of  iiemiouss  tberpfore— nrisinj;  froiu 
theltcforniation.aad  fadlitatedbytboRrowinjtnumljeroftext-tiowk.-* 
ofBhortlfflad-writei>,  -vrasnotonlytukeuiipbvadoKsbutiicrmi'aied 
the  fcbools,  or,  at  aiiv  nitc,  tltosa  of  thcni  conducted  bj  such  oien 
w  Uoole,  in  the  Itmr  of  the  CoinoionwcaUU. 

In  Iht't,  iJie  wiiolr  of  the  roli^puus  eibiuatioti  dcMjribcd  by  Jolin 
Brini-lcy.  in  1U12,  luid  t.luirlcs  Hool*',  in  V(I511.  sliovn«  t\u:  k<i.-nn<.-!U) 
mid  iiiton»ily  of  c<oiivi<-tioii  wkiob  waa  luiudod  down  iiri  the  Wirlooiu 
of  thp  }{i>ner.ition»  wlai-li  luid  ju.it  gone  ibroiigli  the  tiirocs  of  tlio 
llfft^trniaiioii.  "Hie  cloMi^neiM  of  the  work  of  the  teaclier^  with  that 
of  clergymen  was  reco^nixed  not  only  in  the  combination  of  tha 
two  fnnclions  in  the  wiine  ppi>on,  but  also  in  tbe  pommon  cause  of 
tbe  new-l>orn  bberticii  brouj^bt,  in  tbe  age  of  the  iteformation,  to 
theology  and  to  literature,  nnd  the  |>re$«<ing  neceiwity  of  pussing 
them  on  to  the  children. 

"  I  have  observed, "  sayis  Hoolo,  "  how  the  ninth  *  Oinoii  of  our 
(.'hurch  r<.-lt>^oii«ly  enjoins  every  wbotdinu^ter  to  xmti  h)«  iwholnrs 
ijuivtly  and  .loWrlv  lieliJiw  theni-^'lve.''  in  tbe  ehnreit  .iiiil  e-vninine 
tlivin  :it  tinie.s  oon\onieui.  after  their  n-tum,  wlint  lln-y  have  boruc 
away  of  tlie  M<rnion." 

Tliat  religiom  instraction  wsis  very  general  may  be  gathered 
not  only  from  the  fact  that  the  ithortbaiid  text-books  gi^c  Iheir 
examples  from  iiorii>tarc  bo  largely,  indiuitiiig  that  a  very  eon- 
»dvribtc  [lortion  of  their  cJienlUe  wtxlied  to  leuru  for  tbo  jiurpose 
of  noI(--tuking  of  sermons,  but  also  from  tbe  enormous  number 
of  books  of  religious  instruction.  In  a  cntnlogtiv  of  the  MoM 
VeiutibU  Bonis  in  Englctnd,  publtHlKMl  in  IC58,  over  twenty  different 
QitecbiBins  are  enumerated,  bofidcK  innumerable  ex]>oeiition»  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  different  porlious  of  Seripl  nre  and  of  the  Occd.  The 
number  of  pages  allotted  to  Divinity  books  i«  almost  mh  gn-at  aa 
for  all  other  aubjeyts  put  toj^etber.  Tho  prevalence  of  religions 
iostractioD,  again,  is  ludioatod  by  tlie  faot  that  Edniund  Coote,  in 


"Eliouid  be  Uw  7!Mii  CiiiHia.  .Tlw  Duly  of  &  Scliooluiul«r  (i,«.  'Dm  Canou 
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LiK  KtifflUh  Sfhcolmaiifr,  u  school-book  which  ran  tlirough  thirij- 
thn'P  «Iil.ioi»i  uiul  «ni»  in  ^-ogtiP  botwppii  1590  and  l(j65.  fccis  it 
incumhciil  on  Iiini,  in  liis  nhilliri;;  book  to  include — with  two  pojfW 
(levototl  toaritlimctic,  two  to  writing-copiM,  and  fivo  to  chronology — 
u  short  cntof  Iiiiiim  consirtiuK  of  qncstions  iiml  iinrwons  xicoesmry 
obscrvalions  of  u  (^iriHtinn,  priiywiv,  add  p»tlm^  iiiiikin;{  npoightren 
{Higoj)  of  religions  niut.trr- -tlic  whole  hook  coiii'ii'tiiid  of  aeventj- 
nino  |iagi\i.  And  iin  to  th<>  rcjit:  of  the  Iwok,  on  flii>  title  |Kigc 
Cooto  doclare))  hU  liook  "tciKrhefh  linw  nny  nn»kiirul  person  may 
m-HiIy  niuk-rstnnd  any  liiird  Kii^linh  wonk  which  Uipy  nhall  in  tlH> 
Scriptiiren,  Sermons  or  elsewhere  hear  or  read." 

FOOTBR  WaTSOW. 


NOTE. 

Adiuii  Miiiilndulp  in  hi»  AulMograpUif  (detham  Sodety's 
Publicntioii.s  Vdl.  iv.,  p.  Mi),  fnyv  :  "  Within  the  compa&s  of  thU 
•e[>t«Miiuiiin,  in  tlie  year  10^l>  the  ministers  . .  .  ugrved  u|>on  eoine 
propoMtions  about  tlie  work  of  pcntonul  iiti>truciion.  Multitude  of 
little  catecbinnib  we  caused  tu  be  printed,  doMKiiiiijj  one  for  every 
family  in  our  |>arisheti,  and  to  all  or  \nof\-,  tltey  were  accordingly 
sent."  So,  Jeremy  Taylor,  when  ».'lio()hiuu'>ter  in  South  Wales, 
issaed  a  catechism  for  children.  (.'^lediiiMiis  miut  intlce<l  baxe 
been  very  numerous  and  very  >'aried  at  lhi»  jieriod. 


University  tetters. 


OXFOBD. 


H.  BARTnOT-OMEW  PRICE'S  dciitli  hiu  created 
a  great  void  in  Umver*ity  life.  Tiic  lato  Master  of 
IVnibfoke,  although  only  ruling  ovnr  lii»  volley  for 
tho  taiit  seven  yran,  bad  been  it  {>r(>miiii'nt  lt;{ura 
in  Ox  lord  for  longer  tlian  uio^l  n^^iik-jitA  can 
renn-inl)t-r.  It  Li  forty-fiye  years  since  hft  InKuiinu  iScdlcian 
Prorearar  of  Katural  Philosophy,  for  forty-tbrc4!  yoarM  ho  wiw  m 
uoniber  of  Ifao  Ilebdoinadai  Council,  and  for  sixttwii  yt-arx  ho 
aot«d  OA  Secretary  to  the  Delegates  of  Llit>  Univt;r:tity  Progs, 
boaidea  holding  numeroas  other  Umverdty  offices.  His  place  u 
Curator  of  tlie  Bodlciaa  Library  has  Just  been  Ollod  by  tJio 
election  of  Mr.  It.  L.  Poole  (.Ui;^i/u/i?H),  while  the  Maiilcr  of 
University  College  is  to  succeed  him  as  Curator  of  the  University 
Cbeatf  Mr-  H-  T.  GominB  (Woreetier)  aa  a  Delegate  of  tho 
Untmn^  Mafiemn,  and  Mr.  C,  Lcndeedorf  {Pembrolx)  as  Visitor 
of  the  University  Observatory. 

"Ituskin  Hall"  is  to  bo  openw)  on  Fobruary  22nd:  it  ia 
not  being  welcomed  with  any  great  onlhuviaam  by  the  spokes- 
in«D  of  University  opinion.  My  roninrks  cm  tLe  subject  last 
montli,  by  the  way,  have  «irioui'ly  aniiwye^i  tlie  Ox/onl  M<i<razinf, 
wliich  cbaractert»e«  a«  a  tissue  of  bluudori  tlto  ststeiui'ut,  that  the 
object  is  to  provide  at  a  moderate  iooluiiive  fet>  tbreo  terms' 
continuoa.'!  inMroction  for  UniverHicy  Extension  students  wbo  luivo 
sbovm  by  l)u^  years'  atleodancc  at  local  lectarea  liieir  ability  to 
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profit  thfirefrom,  antl  that  id  Romo  cxtonaion  contre*  itadeot«hips 
are  bring  founded  hy  local  effort  to  meet  pari  of  the  neoumy 
outlay.  The  Ma^aane  constraott  tliis  into  a  "  statement  ttiat  the 
institution  is  connected  with  the  Uuivdrsity  Extension  Movement," 
and4>roceed»  "  It  lia«  never  been  considered  by  the  Di-legacy  here, 
and  the  Oxford  Secretary  has  absolutely  disckiniod  all  connection 
with  it."  No  official  connection  with  the  movement  was,  it  wiU  bo 
found,  cTon  itUeged  In  my  n>inark»<.  The  i<tHtcui<-nt  that  the  siaclent* 
would  be  choflcu  from  ntt4>udnntt<  for  throe  yi'ars  at  Estcn»ion 
lectnrcs  retit«  on  the  authority  of  the  promoters  of  tho  institution  ; 
and  the  further  statement  that  i^ome  local  a«»ociationK  in  oonnection 
with  the  Ext«n8ion  movi^ment  sro  inttTtttting  tliemitelveii  in  the 
matter  in  the  manner  indicat^^^d  does  not  admit  of  denial.  No 
suggestion  was  made  that  the  Kxten»ion  DcleKiioy  was  oonceriied 
in  the  movi>meut,  ns  it  was  known  that  thin  voi  contrary  to 
fact. 

That  the  Rev.  H.  A.  David  has  been  elected  to  an  Official  FcUow- 
nhip  at  Que«n's,  and  ProfesMi^  Bodin^on  and  \V.  M.  Itamsay  to 
Honorarj"  Fellowships  nt  Lincoln  ;  tliat  Profeswor  Tbistleton  Dyer 
(OAn'jit  Church)  has  bocome  a  K.C'.M.G.,  and  that  the  venerable 
'W«r<len  of  New  College  has  completed  hia  eighty-eighth  year,  are 
personal  items  perhaps  worth  chronicling,  as  well  as  that  an  ioter- 
cliange  of  courtesies  is  being  carried  on  with  the  King  of  Sweden, 
The  firH  act  therein  was  the  prescntotion  of  a  oongratuliitory  address 
by  the  University  npon  his  Majesty's  Jubilee,  the  second  the  gift  of 
n  l)Ook  to  the  University  by  the  king,  and  the  latest  an  address  of 
thaiikx  to  the  king  from  the  University  for  his  present.  The 
University  MatliematJcal  Scholarship  lists  have  appeared — the 
Senior  Scholar  is  Mr.  H.  Hilton,  B.A.  (MoffdaJm),  Mr.  W.  H. 
Roberts,  B.A.  (Corpus),  the  proxlme,  getting  a  £10  prize  ;  tho 
Junior  Sciiolarehip  goes  to  Mr.  I.  0.  Griffiths  (BaUiol).  Entrance 
Scholarship  examinntionH  during  the  term  are  announced  at 
Exeter,  Jeeos,  Uncoln  and  Keeble  tJollcgos ;  and  at  Lady 
Margaret  and  8.  Hugh's  Halls  for  women. 

No  definite  indications  are  yot  perceptible  that  tho  term  will  be 
made  memorable  by  any  legislative  act  of  imjwrtanco — the  pro- 
posals to  reform  "  Honour  Mods."  and  '*  Greats "  are,  however, 
always  with  ns  and  may  develop  activity  at  any  time.  A  proposal 
(which  will  come  beforo  Conrocittios  on  tho  iUt,  met.)  to  extend 


Untucrslti?  Xctters. 

Ui«  ftill  privilogw  of  An  nffiliatoil  <!olloge  to  the  Cniverslty'e 
thriving  nuraling  at  Readiug  18  hardly  likely  to  meet  with  very 
ieriou»  oppoaidon. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

Perhaps  the  moat  iniportant  event  of  the  term,  m>  far,  liAS  been 
lb(!  meeting  nt  D4)voushin;  iIou.<^),  on  Jtuiuary  il,  to  consider  the 
financial  needii  of  the  Universit}-  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Oambridge  University  AsBwiatiori.  Th©  po«tition  haa  now  been 
critica]  for  nearly  two  years,  and  it  cannot  be  Kiid  that 
there  wa«  any  andne  precipitancy  in  calling  the  mceUug,  the 
inritatioos  to  which  were  limited  to  a  number  of  eminent  Cambridge 
men.  The  Onko  of  Devon^bire,  the  Chancellor,  who  provided, 
contented  himself  with  dissipating  the  prevalent  idea  that  the 
University  is  at  present  amply  equipped  for  its  great  work.  The 
CoUcgea  ooald  not,  and  the  Univeruity  had  to,  provide  for  the 
eipaoaion  of  the  newer  and  more  advanced  branohes  of  stu<Iy  and 
reaesroh,  but  at  the  same  time  it  had  not  been  able  to  do  even  thu 
work  contemplated  and  enjoined  by  the  Statates  of  l)i>i2.  Much 
of  the  best  work  was  douo  oithor  gratoitoualy  or  at  an  absurdly 
low  rate  of  pay.  It  was  not  to  bo  expected  that  the  beat  men 
woald  for  long  be  ablo  thus  to  sacrifice  theur  own  interests  to  tho«o 
of  the  University,  Tho*  the  end  mi;;ht  be  that  the  Univerflty, 
to  use  Matthew  Arnold's  Ungnngo,  in»te3<)  of  raising  the  standard 
of  culture  would  fall  into  drowsy  and  impotent  routine.  Ilalf 
a  million  of  money  was  wsiutvd  to  set  things  straight, — he  him»eir 
wmld  give  them  ten  thoomnd  pounds.  A  similar  sum  has  boon 
promised  by  the  Rothschilds,  and  the  Drapers'  Company  have 
announced  their  intention  of  contributing  £800  a-yeur  for  ten 
years  in  support  of  a  Professorship  of  Agrioultnre, 

Hitherto  thi^  subject  has  not  been  takeu  up  with  enthusiasm. 
The  la»t  annual  re[>ort  (the  GlUi)  of  tho  Agricultural  Examinations 
Syadicntu  shows  that  lost  year  only  three  ciuididiites  a]>pi>ared,  ouo 
of  whom  failed,  while  a  teooud  withdrew  bt^fore  thu  examination. 
Two  other  interesting  Itoports  to  tho  Setiato  have  just  bceo ' 
published — tliat  of  the  Hotcunu  and  Lecture  Itooma  Syndicate, 
and  that  of  tlw  Council  of  the  Senate  upon  the  admission  of 
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adraiHiod     Btnd«ii(«    as    candidate    for    UDiTersity   prim    and 
Bcbolaivhips. 

Uiiiveraty  HoDoors  Iiatc  been  awarded  as  fotlowB  : — CroMe 
Scholatthip :  C  E.  Gurad,  B.A.  (Jetut),  and  W.  Outiam.  B.A. 
(^Pemttrote),  equal ;  Wabingham  Medal :  J.  G.  Kerr,  B.A. 
(Chrut'i) ;  Seatonian  Priw  :  Kflv.  G.  W.  Rowntree,  M.A. 
(C/apc)  ;  Bnrnej  PriKe :  C.  P.  O.  Masterman,  B.A.  (CAn'^J'*)  ; 
WbewBll  Scholarships:  (I)  .T.  E.  R.  de  Villiers,  B„\.,  Lr*.B. 
(Jolmt),  and  (2)  U.  M.  Adior,  B.A.  {John't)  ;  Jpremio  Priws : 
(1)  a  T.  Wood,  B.A.  (Piiabroke),  and  (2)  0.  H.  Denitt,  B.A. 
(Corpuf)  ;  Cobdon  Prise:  S.  J.  t^pman,  B.A.  (Trinity); 
Norrisian  Prize  :  E.  H.  Aakwitli,  M.A.  ( Trinili/)  ;  Yorke  Priw) : 
n.  G.  Maclaurin,  B.A.  (JohCa) ;  Clerk  Maxwell  Scholarship ; 
J.  S.  E.  Townspnd,  B.A.  {Trlnily). 

Among  recent  elections  to  be  noted  are  tbose  of  Dr. 
J.  S.  Reid  as  Professor  of  .\ncient  Hist^^ry,  of  Mr.  A. 
Birrell,  Q.C,  M.P.,  to  an  Honoranr  Fellowship  nt  Trinity  Ilall, 
of  Professor  Jebb  oa  Mr.  Gladstone's  successor  in  the  Uonorarj 
Profeasorship  of  jVncient  History  in  the  Royal  Academy,  of  Mr. 
I.  L.  Tuckett  aa  Assistant  to  the  Downing  Professor  of  Medicine, 
and  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Minns  to  a  Followship  at  Pembroke. 

Retnrns  just  issaod  show  that  there  arc  about  three  thousand  fire 
hundred  member*  of  tbc  Univepsity  in  residence  thia  term,  of 
whom  nearly  a  tliouvuiid  aro  fn'i>duatc5i.  At  Nvwnhsm  and  Girton 
there  are  two  hundred  and  ncvcnty-ono  rtudruts,  vritb  rosident  staff 
numbering  tbirty-cij^ht.  The  Annual  Conference  of  the  Nntional 
Union  of  T<acliiT8  which  i.*  to  be  licbl  hero  from  Aprii  3  to  7  is 
exciting  some  inter^^'j'l.  An  inRnentiiil  Univeraiiy  Oommittw  has 
boen  oonstitut«'d  to  volootno  ih«  elementary  feaohem — Uin  Vico- 
Clianoellor,  eli-vcii  other  Hoads  of  flonsea,  and  tlio  two  M.P.'s  for 
the  Uniwrsity  heading  Iho  list ;  and  it  in  anticijuilnd  that  the 
gathering  will  prove  as  great  a  sncnew  as  it  waa  some  years  ago  at 
Oxford. 


IX)NDON. 

KIm  puA  month  has  been  fairly  full  of  interest.  In  th«  first 
plaoo  Mverat  pass  and  honour  lists  liavo  been  L-vaod,  including  the 
B.A.  IIoQoors  Lists  in  English  (twculy-four  names)  and  History 


ttniDersits  letters. 
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(oiwi  nniiw),  th«  B.Sc.  Honoora  List  in  Geology,  the  B.Stns,  and 
D.Mu;t.  and  LL.D.  Puss  LUte,  the  lutcrraediato  Laws  and  LL.!), 
PaM  nnil  Honoora  and  the  Pass  Usts  for  the  Teachers*  I>iploina 
und  Sorifiture  Examinutiong.     Thre«  B.Sc'a  have  taken  firslHilaa 
honours  in  \'nrioa.''  siibjcvU  with  a  riew  to  the  D.Sc.,  and  one' 
M.A.  has  titkftn  a  firrt^IuM  in  Englii^h  witji  a  view  to  th«  D.Lit. 

Of  the  Jannarj-  Hatrkuliition  -  tlio  first  held  under  the  new 
regolatioiis — it  is  early  to  «)>cak,  a»  thu  I'lv^  List  U  not  duR  till 
next  «e«k.  Of  the  patwrv,  Iwwover,  it  may  be  raid  that  they 
were  on  tlu>  mIioUi  vory  Httidfactory  ;  f^von  the  muoh-dreadcd 
General  Elementary  ^ienoe  (jneations  tihouKl  liave  presented  no 
diflficnity  to  any  ordinarily  intelligent  candidate  who  bad  been 
fairly  prepared.  A  rather  cnriouH  departure  was  taken,  by  the 
way,  in  setting  a  Ladn  "  unseen  "  from  an  author  who  died  in  the 
fifth  century  &.D. ;  and  the  asual  cardessnesa  in  proof-reading  was 
evident.  The  paiKige  set  for  French  composition  (a  new  reqoiro- 
meot)  was  very  easy,  an<i  no  more  knowledge  of  Frencli  syntax 
waa  demanded  than  in  recent  years,  in  spite  of  the  altered 
sjUahns. 

This  syllabns  was  the  enhject  of  considerable  discussion  at  tlio 
meeting  of  Convocation  on  the  ICth  olt.  Mr.  R.  W.  Hinton 
carried  a  revolution  rcgrotting  tho  discouragement  given  to  modorn 
languages  by  nuiking  French  or  German  optional,  whereas  under 
the  obsolete  regnlations  one  of  these  languages  was  practically 
compnlsory  on  all  candidates  who  did  not  take  Greek.  A  second 
rosolution  suggesting  definite  reforms  in  t]ip  regulations  to  meet 
the  grievance  was  referred  to  the  Standing  Comniitlee  for 
oonsideratton  and  report,  bat  it  was  evident  that  there  was  a 
general  feeling  among  the  suiaU  but  rrpresi-ntativo  gathering  of 
members  of  Convocation  that  tiw  existing  regulations  place  undue 
emphasis  on  wncuce,  and  that  the  teaching  of  the  hnmaoitiesinour 
secondary  tchools  i»  likely  to  suffer  in  oonsequencc. 

Another  interesting  topie  discDMod  at  this  nioeting  was  Uie 
exdosion  of  oompul»ory  Matliematiti»  or  Mental  and  Moral 
Scicww  from  th"  B.A.  di-griM'  examination,  this  step  being  con- 
demned by  Mr.  Armita;;i>  Hmith,  wIk>,  oontruxting  the  old  and  now 
reguhitious,  maintained  that  the  B.A.  degree  wa«  now  obtainable  on 
too  easy  terms.  He  also  objected  en  pattanl  to  the  slight  put  apon 
Mental  and  Mora]  Soienoe  by  its  elimination  from  tlio  B.Sc.  syllabos. 
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Mrs.  S.  Bryant>  D.Sc.,  Kwoiided  Uie  tDotion  in  itn  abl«  f>p«cch,  , 
deckrinf;  that  the  clmractor  of  llie  B.A.  dogrco  bnil  Won  entirely  1 
changed.  Till  reoentl;  the  degree  liiul  u  deiiuit*-  valuc^voryone 
knew  what  the  possessor  must  have  done — in  future  tbo  value  of  the 
degree  wou1<i  bi)  fluctuating  owioj;  to  Uhc  options  in  sobjecta 
pi-rmittod.  Miss  Colk-t,  M.A.,  also  »]>olti-  on  tbe  motion,  as  did 
Dr.  Gregory  FostiT  and  Froiossors  i>.  Tliouipson  and  Sully. 
Eventually  Mr.  Smith's  rc.-<aliiL!ou  was  carried  by  a  large  majority; 
and  the  coiisidoratioa  of  remedial  measure*  waa  referred  to  tho 
Btanding  Committxte. 

A  resolution  ile|>recnlJng  the  location  of  the  University  either 
on  the  Imperial  Institute  or  University  College  sitra  stood  on  the 
agenda  paper  of  (kmvocation  in  tlie  name  of  Mr.  Lynn,  but  there 
were  not  fifty  members  interested  enough  to  wait  and  diecusE  it. 
In  the  published  minutes  of  tlie  pnM»>edings  of  the  Senate  we 
have  now  the  details  of  the  fJavernnient  offer  to  house  the 
UnivcrBity  at  South  Kensington — and  some  indication  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Senate  on  the  question.  This  is  at  present  one  of 
groat  caution  —there  is  no  likelihood  of  tha  Government's  offer  beingJ 
accejited  before  tlie  Senate  has  discussed  it  fully  from  every  poini « 
of  view.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Raldane  lias  resigned  the  vice-presidency 
of  University  College,  London,  becaiLse  he  does  not  agree  with  the 
proposal  of  the  auLliorities  to  surrender  tlie  College  buildings  and 
existence  on  condition  of  ha%'irig  the  University  located  on  ita  site. 
One  diiiadvaritagc  of  the  now  Matriculation  regulations  is  that 
to  pass  matriculation  will  not  necr^^arily  (as  has  hitherto  been  the 
case)  qualify  a  boy  for  regi-'tratioii  as  a  medical  student — for  the 
General  Medical  Council,  under  iti*  new  regulations,  demanda  a 
knowledge  of  I^tin  and  English,  and  one  other  aucient  or  modera 
I  language ;    wherc-as  at   Matriculation   a  tJiird  language    is  qovt 

^B  opti<mal.  The  University  has  asked  the  CV>uncil  to  sospend  dio 
^^  application  of  Ihis  nili-,  »o  far  iw  I^ondon  Matriculanfa  are  con- 
^^  cerned,  until  January,  11*01).     It  is  doubtful  whether  tlio  General 

^B  ftle^lic-id  C-ouncil,  which  is  committed  to  a  levolUng-up  policy,  will 
^H        accede  to  this  request.  | 

III     I 


eorrespondeitce. 


[7%<   Editor  eamtol  hold  hiint^  rt^MimbU   for  Ih*  ophaont   tapratrd  bf 


18  THERE  A  REU0I0U8  QUESTION  IN  EDUCATION? 
Ji  th4  Edit«r  «f  ih  "EDUc*no!r*L  Beviiw." 

'Dsak  Sn, 

Will  j^n  allow  mo  to  offer  n  few  lemarka  d  propel  of  Cimon 
LjrttoltonV  arUcI?  in  tlia  Jaauar}-  number  ot  tUo  Edueatiunal  Itevifw  ? 

Cnnon  I.jtUltOQ  ar^ee  that  tho  roligious  teachiDg  givun  nt 
wfaool  ia  not  likely  "to  stick  in  the  cJiiU'a  mind  after  school  is  ovi>r," 
because  "  nesriy  all  t««chin((,  e\'en  il  givea  tor  many  years,  ie  ncnrly 
ponerlees  unless  Ri|>|>orted  from  home."  !»  it  not  a  mere  Ingical 
eiteasion  of  Uiia  diaheatt«Qing  arpiment  to  urge,  that  it  dods  not 
flutter  what  ve  teach  the  children  in  our  domontary  schools  ujkid 
any  lubject  whatever,  ainee  such  te«ehing  will  not  usually  bo 
"supported  from  home,"  and  therefora  will  not  be  likely  "to  stick 
in  the  child's  mind  "  f 

CanoD  Lyttdton's  Bccond  argiimdnt  is  that  auoh  dogmatic 
teaching,  aa  a  child  ia  capnbla  of  MMxiring,  will  produce  an  impreseion 
"so  faint  compared  with  lliu  home  inlluonco  that,  BUppoeinif  tho 
father  wlnhftd  to  «ffaco  it,  n  few  tnoers  on  hi*  part,  &  litllv  throw  ing  ol 
culd  wator,  and  tho  deed  is  done."  I  confess  that  I  cannot  look  with 
tha  equanimity  ot  &»  VmAqt  of  Haileybuty  on  euch  a  pouible 
conflict  between  ponnte  and  teadiera  on  one  important  pui-t  of  a 
child'*  education,  to  whioh  they  both  contribute.  Will  the  reverent, 
tnuting  Hpirit,  which  is  so  natural  and  beautiful  in  cliildrou,  be 
foatered  in  the  mind  of  a  child  who  hears  the  sAciod  heliefn  ot  eome 
ot  his  toovliors  moerod  at  by  others?  Will  it  not  be  wiaer  and 
better  tu  toodi  the  child  that  there  is  somothing  in  every  honest 
Donviction  which  "it  ia  Dot  for  us  to  attompt  to  SBoei  out  ot  the  order 
of  God's  uamtold  universe  "  ? 
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Tho  parratfl  of  tho  cbitdrda  feol  veiy  ignornnt  on  most  of  tli« 
aabjocto  Inught  in  our  olcmentar^  aclioola,  and  havo  no  inclination  to 
combat  tbn  vioics  on  ench  mntt^n  which  tho  t*aoliu»  may  uunilcate, 
and  it  is  for  this  i«a»on,  I  think,  that  pnr«nts  do  not  troahle  to 
uu)uire  irhoUiOT  th(Kr  children  ar«  taught  "vicious  and  utiwlete 
tlieoriM  na  to  tlio  divino  right  of  IdiigSi"  vbilo  they  an  concerned  to 
learn  what  tlinir  childmi  u«  taught  on  tho  nihjoct  of  religion. 

With  rogiinl  to  the  amount  of  ilogmntic  tvnohing  which  can  be 
givAn  to  childton,  suroly  Canon  Ljrttrlton  MoKirhat  usdentat^s  tho 
Mso  vhcu  ho  dcclnies  that  tho  ohilil  can  mttrdy  bo  "to  tome  eitntt 
produrpoHod  eithor  for  or  against  th*  Christian  rien-  of  Oirist."  The 
minority  of  Nonoonformista  irho  would  oppoao  thJa  paitieolar  doctrine 
ought  not  to  b«  neglected.  There  aro,  boaada%  many  who  would 
hardly  ai^>rovo  of  tho  view  of  tho  Lord'*  Supper  which  ia  taken  in 
tha  OatMfaiam,  «ii>d  tliere  are  some  who  wonld  refuse  to  admit  that 
Qm  SacraiDttnt  of  Kaptiun  is  "necessary  to  salvation."  These  are 
only  a  few  points  out  of  many  which  might  ba  muntiotted. 

Tonrs  tioly, 

ALICE  M.  JACKSON. 
Tht  Ctilegt,  S«Jrim   JTMfn, 
•2\  Jmi.,   mw. 


Uiss  0.  E.  Rioo,  Princdpal  of  the  Datdolor  School  and  Training 
OoUege,  points  ont  that  in  her  letter  which  appeared  on  pp.  62,  03  of 
our  Januaiy  inxui^,  tlio  number  of  students  at  tho  Training  CoU«ge 
was  by  an  error  whidt  we  muoh  regi«t  put  at  400.  This  number 
should,  of  ooursu,  have  been  40. 


RePicws  of  new  Boohs. 


[Pnbli*hfrt  art  rr^pirtUd  Ui  ttaU  Iktpritt  of  hook*  tfof/or  wn-ic] 


CLASSICS. 


0.  lunii  iuvenaits  Saturae  XIV.    By  J.  d.  T>iifr,  u.A. 

(Cambridge  ITutvi^nnt]:  Pri-ao,  Clay,  54.).  Ah  JuvodiU  is  a.  muclt* 
•ditad  kuUior,  it  mny  Lo  woU  to  iiajr  at  unco  titat  tliU  U  hy  no  mc-aiui 
ODO  of  thom  otlitioo*  too  coianion  in  Enf^laad,  whosti  cluef  raiton  ^itrt 
Boeow  to  bo  tho  facility  witli  wliioli  Uie  fruit  gf  thu  lubourn  of  otliers 
may  bo  boirowod  «r  lathor  *' cotiTeycd."  It  li  uo  «xccitl«iit  pioce  of 
woik,  a>ofu],  if  not  imlit^HMiblo,  m-en  to  ttiosi^  wLo  po«soES  tbe 
monninvntiil  oditiun  nf  Pnif.  Moyor,  In  view  of  the  etorto  of 
iUlutrntion  •vailnblo  thprn,  tlio  <xiitor  tiiui  wiwrh-  mnAo  hii  own  com- 
meatftty  cbiofly  oxpluofttory.  At  tho  nunio  timet  ho  has  mmte 
MCMsiblo  to  Englinh  irtudftntH  Ihti  %-aIuubIa  raatorinlo  nrciunulated  in 
recMtt  ywirf  for  Hi"  oriticiKiii  <if  tliu  t^xt,  iind  hnn  himsolf  mado  a 
Talaablo  mldition  to  Ui'-tii  by  colliiUiig  thr«>o  onrly  MSS.  Itithorto 
untued.  Thi«  f«utiiru  of  llio  comuionlon-,  togothnr  with  tho  rory 
useful  sections  rl<iuliiig  with  tlie  U88.  und  tlio  Riibolia,  moko  tho 
book  a  goo<l  inLrmiuction  to  toxttud  critii^iiiui.  Tim  text  i«  sufflciontly 
expiugntod  for  two  in  tlio  higboet  fwniiH  of  »i.-hool».  At  tho  wuno 
tiine  it  shotdd  bo  uotod  tUnt  n  spi^ciid  f<'ntHr»  of  tho  book  ii>  tlio 
r9t«ntioD,  with  ntxHWiiarj-  oiniKKionK,  of  tlio  RJxtli  Sntiro.  A  rory 
good  point  in  tbn  mmnK^ntjiry  ih  tint  ilttistriition  of  th«  <lil'[K'ultio« 
imposed  ob  Juvonnl  in  ooiumon  nitli  uttior  liUlin  jiuota  by  tlio  umo  of 
foreign  motrosi  n  «ubj«ct  vrbicli  wo  qiiito  agrou  nith  Ur.  Dull  luw  not 
been  eafficionlly  studiod. 

Ovid:    MetamorphoseB,    Book   XIV.     Uy  C.  H.  Komo, 
U.A.    (liell,  24.  IW.).    Wo  caoaot  eay  much  for  this  editton.    It  U 
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not  suited  lor  beginnen  taxi  would  bo  of  littlo  u*e  to  those  who  nw 
not  banners.  The  not««,  w  far  aa  they  aro  not  a  has^  oomptlatioo, 
yi— mill  little  merit.  The  fitciliac  namo  of  Aetna  ia  intiodacAd 
appai«ntl;  in  order  to  give  ita  etjmology.  At  line  '36  it  is  explained 
that  placfitt  is  from  piMf«,  not  from  ^«m,  where,  apart  from  tho 
quantity,  nothing  could  saggcet  the  less  oammon  verb.  "  Oloodleea  " 
and  "  livid  "  are  given  a«  dteiBative  renderingv  of  falliJu:  B««dQn 
who  need  to  bo  told  that  amalu  cannot  be  used  for  amas  an  not 
Ukely  to  lualco  oiudi  xuni  ol  an  appendix  of  undiacuased  Taiious 
roudingK. 


PEDAGOGY. 


The  Development  ol  the  Child.  By  Nathan  Oppenheim. 
(Uocasilliin,  H*.  net)  Tlie  author  of  this  book  is  an  Amerioan 
phyittctnn,  whose  profenional  ovcupationa  have  afforded  him  fuller 
ojijiortuiiitieH  than  umid  for  chi]d'»tudy.  The  geoenil  condusknt  he 
haa  arrived  at  is  thnt,  in  tho  dmelopniont  of  the  child,  en^-ironment — 
or,  aa  he  rcaMonably  rallit  it,  nutrition — plays  a  far  greater  part  than 
heredity,  and  Ids  book  ui  an  attmipt  to  indicate  the  nature  of  tho  hiolofpcsl 
ovidonce  for  tliis  view,  and  to  set  forth  in  grvnter  detail  some  of  tho 
practical  oducotioDid  consequences  which  nhould  follow  from  ita 
acceptance.  His  main  contentions  are  no  longnr,  now-a-days,  disputed 
—in  theory,  at  lonat — by  any  educator  who  makoa  the  least  pretence 
of  building  upon  a  adentific  basis,  but  even  the  senii- enlightened  will 
find  tlioir  cfipncily  for  transmuting  thcorj-  into  practice  iDGiMSed  by 
Dr.  Oppenhoim's  forcible  statement  of  his  cam.  As  for  the  people 
who  «till  walk  in  thick  darkness,  here  is  another  opportunity  of 
illuDiination,  if  ouly  they  will  take  advantage  of  it — an  o]ip»rtunily 
of  loamiog  that  education  begins  in  the  womb,  that  from  tliii  lirtA 
oreiy  detail  of  the  environment  plays  ita  part  for  good  or  ill  in  tho 
lifo-drama  of  the  child,  that  air,  food,  clothing,  sleep,  ezetxaae,  and  a 
home-atmosphen  of  lore,  wisdeiu,  and  high  example  are  the  esMutial 
baaoa  of  charnclor — in  a  word  that  the  man  is  made,  net  Iwrn. 
With  Kbools  and  school-life  tho  book  doee  not  directly  deal,  but 
there  are  one  or  two  incidental  references  of  much  ralue.  f  Wishing 
to  quote  here  from  a  paragraph  on  kindergartens,  wo  turn  to  tho 
index,  but  find  there  is  no  reference!  For  a  moment  we  are  tempted 
to  let  our  omissioiis  rest  uiion  the  author's  hesid  and  write  no  more. 
But  there  is  our  duty  to  the  Editor.]  ^te  pangtapb  in  quoatioD, 
though  fully  acknowledging  the  imimovGauttat  in  kiodergartona  in  raceart 
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jvu%,  condemns  masjr  of  tbor  most  eheriabed  prootioea  as  "  ovorlaid 
with  tho  marks  gf  auflconoeptions,  of  fake  Mmi,  of  falM  development  and 

iwtli."   The  indiotment  is  ft  eerioos  on«,  utd  aliould  prortdce  a  mjAj. 

lOTo  is  muoh  io  the  book  tliat  stira  as,  but  w«  w«looaM  moat  the 
ctroag  appeal  itt  the  end  for  a  "Profession  of  Utttornitj."  In  spite 
of  th«  axtraordinai^'  buoosm  of  the  modem  moToment  for  the  oumuci* 
patiaii  and  education  of  women,  the;  still  remain — aooording  to  I>r. 
Oppenheim — io  one  inspect  at  least  where  their  grandmothen  were. 
"  As  a  result  of  historical  experiencp,"  he  says,  "  women  have  been  in 
'~tha  habit  of  looking  upon  mateniitj  too  much  in  the  light  of  an 
iitcidont,  as  an  accident  of  life  which  may  oome  as  Hckneae  or  revolution 
in  affoin  may  come,  and  for  which  no  adequate  preparation  (outside  of 
m  fiiMUKJJBl  preparation)  can  or  need  be  made.  But  now-a-days  wa 
know  b«ttor  than  that ;  we  know  that  when  a  woman  has  tho 
opportunity  of  putting  herself  in  an  enTironmenl  whici  must  always 
r«pr«aeDt  the  highest  point  in  her  ambitioDs,  when  as  a  result  of 
ihis  shs  aasomes  responsibilitiea  which  transcend  in  importance  tlioso 
ol  abnoet  »aj  pmfesaioii  or  calling,  when  wo  kaow  that  these  responsi- 
bilitiee  may  be  wisely  or  unwisely  administered,  and  "  that  there  is  a 
large  range  of  subjects  which  can  rightly  form  the  basis  of  preparation 
for  administering  them,  then  one  may  say  that  in  such  work  lies  tho 

E  finest  vocation  that  a  mounting  ambition  could  desire."  We  can  only 
add  that  the  practical  suggesdons  which  Ic^w  are  worthy  of  this 
k>ffy  ooBcepdon. 


The  Renaissance  of   Qlrls'    Education    in    England, 

A  Beoord  of  I'lf^  Years'  rrogreas.  Dy  Alice  Zinunem.  (Innes,  £«.) 
This  is  at  last  the  book  for  which  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
derelopmenl  of  girls'  education  have  been  waiting ;  and  it  is  wortli 
waiting  for.  Literary,  aocorate,  sympathetic,  just,  wise,  it  stands 
vorthllyasasampleof  the  work  done  hy  the  women  of  our  renaissance. 
Tba  Robject  is  eomplicated  enough,  and  yet  the  author  has  so 
chosen  tlie  threads  around  which  the  stoiy  is  woven  that  all  becomes 
clear.  OoUc^pes,  high  mJiooIs,  endowments  for  women  and  girls, 
admission  to  the  Univorsities,  boarding  and  private  schools,  technical 
inxtruction  acts,  state  aid  for  girls,  Welsh  intermediate  sobooU,  are 
tha  ohief  divisioos.  A  final  cha]>tor,  IS98,  odda  to  a  prospect  and 
retrospeot  aomo  warning*  of  present  dangers.  For  American  and 
foreign  student*  we  kitow  no  bi»tt«r  hand-book  on  its  subject :  for  tlie 
general  reader  it  bus  inMrtiotiwa  and  intotufit:  but  most  of  all  it 
appeals  to  the  women  who  liaro  lived  throngli  this  icaaissance,  or  are 
its  products  in  our  colleges  and  schools. 
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A  Dialogue  on  Moral  Education.    Bj  F.  U.  Uatthevrs. 

(8(Muieiiuch(di>,  S$.  6d.)  To  saj  thla  raoind*  the  reader  of  Uolps' 
l\^emit  M  Onotnl  and  Stttm^  u  bo  mora  tLan  veU-dcMrrnl  praue. 
Ltktt  tiimo  it  is  K  aeries  of  duloguei^  hero  batvoen  a  doctor,  a  clergy- 
nuu  utd  A  schoolmastsr,  with  th«ir  reepective  wires.  The  dumcter 
drawing  uid  tfao  play  o(  t«p«i(«e  add  to  tfao  cbaaa  and  intenst  of  tlie 
matter,  whkh  U  moral  edncatioa  at  home  and  at  adiool,  tnated  on 
madam  lines  and  largely  ioflnencod  by  Herbart.  The  book  is  not 
akogother  msy  to  read,  and  DMds  thou^t  and  meditation,  but  this 
maikw  it  the  more  wwth  tending.  Oao  would  wish  to  quote  liberaUjr, 
for  it  is  foil  of  fine  things,  no  lew  practieal  than  ideal ;  we  out  at 
least  saj  to  ereny  heard  of  a  sehool  "read  the  book  and  last  j-onr 
pnotke  by  it>  mazisu." 

The  Art  Of  Teaching.  %  David  Salmon.  (Iiongmana, 
8«.  W.)  Wo  have  found  this  author'a  little  school-books  valusblo,  but 
this  one  is  far  more  so :  it  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  vvery  young  and 
inexporioBoed  teaoher,  and  many  of  us  older  craftsmen  could  gloos 
hints  and  soggeetions  from  its  pa^es.  Those  on  order,  attontioD, 
dimtpline  are  good ;  if  the  power  to  seoure  these  can  bo  tnught,  it 
most  be  along  Buch  lines.  Tho  chapters  on  teaching  the  three  Ss 
are  full  of  useAil  material  as  to  techniqae;  those  on  subjects  lihe 
lustoiy  are  not  eo  helpfoL  It  is  significant  indeed  of  the  limitations 
of  the  primary  school  and  the  elementary  training  ooQ^^  that,  in  a 
book  called  tho  Art  of  Teaching,  there  is  nothing  about  method  for 
foreign  langua^s.  srionoe,  miitlioinntics,  or  the  special  needs  of  older 
pU|iUa.  Tho  title  is  too  auibittoua.  Surely  tho  seoondarj'  school  has 
leaeheta  also. 


SdENOB. 


Science  Handbook  for  Laboratory  and  Class  Room. 

Elementary  Chemistry  (Fir>t  Tmr^  Clioethain.  (Blackly 
U.  Bd.).  Ttiim  is  a  Miinll  ti'xt-tHHik,  iuxptrcd  by  the  Btittsh 
AjMOcktioa  SyUabus,  and  iotondrd  to  bo  placMl  in  the  handa 
of  popils.  Now,  in  the  firct  placo,  it  is  of  tho  essence  of 
the  method  recommoDdnd  by  tho  llritiidi  Asvociation  OonumttOd 
that  the  work  of  tliv  cliildrmi  shall  ho  gtmuino  investjgatioa,  and 
this    aim    is   defeated  if   ua  aoooost  of   tho  expenment  with  its 
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WMilt  is  pat  into  tiieir  noch  to  bi^in  with.  And  aooondly,  wn 
annol  eongratulale  tlte  author  on  tbo  omuigrmftnt  of  liin  inntAnHl. 
We  ahoald  eonaidar  it  a  mistake  in  any  niM  to  *«[ianiU>  pnwticnl  worl: 
and  the  teadiing  derived  ttma  it  into  lenlionK  tartly  iudcpnndont  of 
ona  aaather ;  and  iro  aKogother  tail  to  uudcntAnd  !d  thia  pnrtictilar 
inatasM  whjr  certain  t<xpcriiiir<ntit  nfa  ntlogntnd  to  tlin  claw  room  nnd 
otlieri  asHigned  to  tbo  liiburatiiry.  Wm  f(>nr  it  luiviium  of  "  dniui  room 
dmnonsitnttonit."  But  wliattfvnr  tito  ciTigeacicM  of  a  luirticiilar  nchflol, 
thft  rmult  in  the  tAxt-)HHilc  in  <v>nfu>u(in  and  a  want  of  lo^cal  treat- 
duint,  f^wcioUj  in  Part  T.  Tliv  cxin-riinODt*  ara  otton  cloariy  dMcribed 
nnd  li^ctum^  may  glean  hintH,  hut  wo  Ao  not  rocommcnd  tho  book  an 
a  text-bouk  lur  pujula. 

Tutorial  Chemistry  (Metals).  Bailfly.  ("TJniveniiry  Tutorial 
8«rM«,"  Clivri,  Sj.  fii.i.  What  is  "TuIorinr'Chcinirttj-?  Sofaraawo 
can  aRnr^  thi*  ({iif-Ktimi  by  I'xiiini tuition  of  Mr.  Batlf'y'a  book  it  soonut 
to  be  oidinnry  C'hoiuiftry  is  a  ratlior  unduly  condi'iuied  fimn.  Thoae 
olnMuIy  fitniiliar  with  tho  Nuhjafit  may  find  this  a  uonveniitul  Huiuuiary, 
hut  wc  wiindnr  what  tho  oBoct  will  ho  ou  a  boginiior.  Tho  flrwt  xovon 
cbaptor«  bring  togi-lh^^r  whiit  is  imriupH  inconvi'nii^itly  nuttttTcd  in 
Other  tosi-books,  and  wo  aro  glad  to  soo  a  asoful  chart  iUuatrating  tho 
periodic  law,  a  chart  unaccountably  obMiot  fawm  eomo  staadard  works. 
W«  mpposo,  howtnnr,  that  "Tatorial"  Ohomtstry  doon  not  doal  with 
mgl^HtJon*  of  rosonrch,  as  wo  aoo  no  hint  of  tho  periods  which  aro  to 
OOUTM  of  inroatigatton. 


Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Organic  Chemistry. 
Wade.  (Sonnenscheia,  7».  6rf.).  That  the  otndy  of  Chemistry  Buffers 
by  neglect  or  uodne  postpooemoot  of  Org&nk  Cbomistry  has  long  hoen 
the  opinion  of  those  who  consider  the  sut^ect  from  an  ediicational  stand- 
poiat.  Why  are  stadenl«  encouraged  to  spend  time  on  qualitative 
analysis  at  a  period  of  their  e<Iucation  when  this  must  be,  at  least  to 
some  eslcDt,  mechacicol,  when  thoy  might  be  getting  an  insight 
into  tho  very  waence  of  their  subject  by  I>eg^ing  the  stody  ot 
(ngaaio  compounds  f  We  believe  the  fact  that  there  hoA  liitherto 
boon  DO  elemontary  Organic  Chemiscty  written  on  a  really  educational 
plan  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  producing  this  undosirablo  state 
of  affairs,  and  wo  hope  that  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Wade's  adnumbly 
concoivod  and  dciorly  arranged  text-book  will  help  to  effect  a  change. 
Without  going  into  a  detailed  criticism  we  can  heartily  rcoommend 
Utu  text-book  to  teaohers  as  likely  to  prove  of  great  aasurtuoco  to  tlio 
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elder  pupils  in  nctiools  and  toclinii'nl  iilni^f,  vlio  are  preparing  to 
tudoitiiko  a  wriouB  stud;  of  Orguniu  Chomiiitiy. 

Laboratory  Arts.  TlireUull.  (Uii<rmill&ii,  Gt.).  To  anyone 
in  clmi^  g|  a  Inboratory  we  can  Iionrtily  recommend  Mr.  Tfareltall'a 
book.  The  recent  de>miuid  tor  help  in  dotuls  of  prncticul  work  in  a 
hoaltli}'  sign  as  to  the  present,  though  it  porb«p«  rvfleota  MmeicliAt 
on  tliD  scientific  oducation  of  tho  post.  The  willin^on  ot  those  who 
hare  bought  their  exp^iionco  to  sJiaro  it  with  beginners  in,  howov«r, 
entirely  to  the  credit  of  the  sdentifiu  world.  Mr.  Tlirolfnll  tre«t«oI 
appamtuB  ajtd  methode  which  go  beyond  tho  work  of  n  ivhool,  and 
almoat  beyond  tbAt  of  any  ordinuiy  college,  but  the  book  is  full  of 
those  hints  which  moke  oil  tlio  difference  in  practical  work.  Ha 
apologises  for  brevity,  but  in  reality  tho  matter  ia  full  enough 
to  be  intelli^ble  to  any  one  actually  working  with  the  materials,  and 
could  be  of  DO  use  otherwise. 

An  Elementary  Course  ol  Pliysics.    Aldous.   ("Britannia 

Seriws"  ifacminHii,  7i.  6rf,).  What  L-ird  Kayleigh  and  Lord  KelrtD 
have  ondoraoil,  who  are  we  to  oridoiae  ?  We  will  therefore  only  indicate 
to  our  readers  what  seem  to  us  the  special  points  in  this  new  text-book  of 
Phj-stctt.  In  the  first  plaffi  tlie  hook  is  almost  entirely  non- mathematical, 
and  is  thereri>ro  rightly  called  Elementary  in  an  important  aeoso. 
Secondly,  it  is  a  geueral  occouul  of  Physi(«,  and  ia  suitable  for  reading 
along  with  separate  pructii-al  courses.  Standard  instruments  and 
moiisiiiemontsaK  wullosdasHical  t-xperimeuts  are,  however,  movt  clearly 
dp»cribe<l.  The  chuptem  on  the  "Structure  of  Mutter"  and  OB 
"  Molecular  Pureoit"  ore  rathor  a  new  departure,  and  strike  us  on  Wing 
particularly  gnoA,  im  also  aro  those  on  "  Wave  Motion."  The  ooniiwratiTe 
diagrams  ot  the  EugliHh  and  Metiic  Sj'stems  are  iaiereatiug,  and  we 
belioTO  nn¥el,  as  also  are  the  movable  diagrams  of  the  steam  engine. 
The  illustrations  indeed  are  of  quite  remarkable  excellence  throughout, 
thoso  of  tyjticol  spectra  being  coloured.  Tho  book  ia  tboroughlj 
up-to>dut<r,  iuduiliug  for  instance  an  account  of  the  leading  phenomena 
of  X-Kays.  Wo  sliould  have  been  glad  to  be  allowed  a  little  mora 
theory  in  connection  with  electricity.  Did  Lord  Kelvin  tliink  it 
would  not  be  good  for  ua  t 
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BOOKS  AND  NEW   EDITIONS  PCBLISHED  DURING 

THE  LAST  MONTn. 

EKouaa. 

Btwtb  (Wn.  H.  a.),  Chaaeor  loc  School*.    Ctetto,  Si.  ed. 
HiO  (O.  B.),  Dupabliitiftl  LolUn  ol  Dms  S^lt.    Unwiii,  lb. 
Vcd^,  ShakM^owa,  King  Biohaid  U.    Ownbridga  Ftom,  Ii.  ti. 

OBBEK  AND  LATIN. 
EdwaHc  Xaaophwt,  HtflaiilM  I.,  U.    Camliridgu  Pmm,  S*.  Sd. 
Uaywrn.  HoldcubUon  UUn.    Summtli  Editioa.      Univ   Corr.  Coll.  ProH.  1>.  Cd. 
LAnc,  A  l^tio  Gmonwr  tor  SchooU  Bad  CoUtvrai.     llai[wr,  6«. 
UQli^   Plato,   Apeiogf  of    9oenUa.      latrodoctioii,   Tnt,  and  Noloa,   3a.  M. ; 

TNuklJaii,  1*.  ed. :    Id  Ono  Volume  i».  Sd.    Unir.  Cuir.  Coll.  Pr«a». 
Mosltoi  (R.  O.),  Tba  ABd«nt  Clualral  Dmnw.    ClaModoo  Vnm,  la.  Od. 
NoUbibtp  [B.  h.).  LactanM  m  Uw  Republic  ol  Plato.     MacmUlan,  <«.  M.  m«. 
Onaa.  Ao  Dfmitiity  Hiatocy  of  Onaae.    UTiiigt«ina,  I*. 

mSTOHY. 
Diftdhtw,  A  Short  Itiitory  of  Swilxtitaad.     Sannnuchmn,  'u  Gd. 
Xhclila,  UiMatf  of  Flraau,  ToL  I.    RoTwcd  Edition.      CUrmidon  Pmu,  IQ*.  Sd. 
1teni]raa(0.0.),TliDAa«RkanBavoIutioa,  Part  t.    Longnuu,  IE*. 

MATHEMATICS. 
Brigga  (and  nrytn),  Tho  Tutorial  Dynaraii*.     UnJT.  Coit.  CM.  Tkm,  3*.  6d. 
IKIworth,  A  Ncv  Stqnel  to  Kuilid,  Put*  I.-in.      BlacUo,  -Ja.  Sd. 
HaikiMM  asd   MoAey.   Intcodnctiaa   lo   th«  Tbixnj  of    Amdyljc    PiutctioDa. 

MacwJIIaa,  12*.  6d.  wr. 
TaiiiMann.  A  Trat-Bcok  of  AppUnd  HodianiFa.    Griffln.  Sa.  6d. 
Lmdjr,  Biamptca  in  an  Arit&mellc  for  Seboolf.    Miu^millaa,  3«.  6d. 

lOSCSLUUtBOUD. 
FagM  (8.),  B«aj«  tor  8ludcsta.    Baflljtn).  2a.  Sd. 
PiOMii  Scltoola'  Yoar  Bc^.  1S99.    SonnonKhoia,  2i.  Od. 
Stobb*  (C.  W.j.  Chailaa  Kioffslor  and  tb«  Soebl  UoTwntst.    BUeUo,  la.  ed. 
SwiaboiM  (A.  J.),  PSctuiu  I^c.     LunjtiaHU,  ta.  Sd. 
Tmii,  N««  Uclhoda  in  Education.     law,  Ua.  Mf. 

&IODERK  LUt'OUAOEB. 
Botbon,  Damu.  L'Biploil  du  ChcTnlier  d'Aitafnaa.     H»chstto,  li.  6d. 
Shrka,  Gonaan  Pau^M  for  Uepropuul  IVonalattMi.     darmdon  Praai,  la. 
Prinur,  Q««(ha'a  Egaont.    UaamOlan,  la.  Sd. 
SmiUi  (D.  v.).  DeOaait.  L'Art  PoMiqan.    Chmhtidgtt  Proa*,  2b.  Sd. 
Weua,  Faataaa's  V<v  d^  Stunn.     MacmUhn,  9*. 

SCIENCE. 
L^vtath.  An  latamtHtte  T«xt-Book  of  QwHogj.    B)acil(wo«d,  <a. 
FoyntiaganlTVMaMnitJ.J.),  AText>Bookat  Ffafiica!  Saand.    OrlAn,  Sil  M. 
Jharf  (?.  H.),  Ootlinea  of  Indwrtrial  Cbtaamtrj.    llMKilUa,  IS*,  wf. 


jf|n$wcr$  to  Correspondents. 


T.  J.  n. — Tlia  Mrrriiinl  of  Veitift  formii  (in«  of  the  "  Duigtow^od 
Sbalctvptun!  hlnminlii,"  lij-  Stanky  Wood  (Jolin  llc}-n-<ioi1,  Moncbaalv,  Is.)- 
It  contniiui  n  targe  nuinher  of  •mvxtiuta  on  (lie  pUy  iiilenfU>cI  for  ifas  imo  of 
cnndiilntiui   prvforiii^  Cor  (lio  liiiveniily  Lockh   sml   CoUi'ge  of   Preoeplurm' 

I Euiiiiimlions.    In  tbo  uirtio  wirier  tlicn  is  a  SuppleuMot  o{  (jueetionH  aad 

rNotW  OD  Uie  Merrhant  ■•/  Vrnic--  (Cd.). 

RcSTIctlB. — Your  litnk  of  oinxirtiitiiticji  for  litbonitoiT  prnotico  nMr  bocM 
nLvd  iiol  prevent  yarn  workinj;  «m:<'uf>i1ly  for  thn  I.omlon  [t.Sc.  dtCTM. 
Wh  uu4coi1^nj  (hnt  nmngrtncntn  atd  mitifc  ftl  rniri-raity  futatial  ('oQogV, 
B<iii  I, ion  Sjjiinw.  London,  W.C,  whereby  stucI*iiW  c-nn  get  nil  the  ncr«itMfy 
pmctical  wiirk  doiio  during  llwir  racttioaa.  jiroviik-d  of  coar»  tint  lliey  viati 
at  tlic  tlioory  during  tmo-titu«^  Tin-  V  ii-v- Principal  uf  (lie  Culti-|^  will 
give  you  furtliL-r  infuniiotion  on  o^lCAtioD. 

Pkkcrii>ir. — You  will  linil  n  drxrwia  TAWblp  widilion  to  vour  TcoL-barB 
r  Di|iloin«.      London   I'nivnniity  mid  tiic   RoyAl   Tnivi'ivily  of   ireUod  confer 
'^egrOM  on   non-n-xiilrnl   itudcntiL      liotli   Uicae   t'nivcniitira  bold    Uoaoots 
ElnniinalioiiH  in  KiikHsIi. 

LiTKRAIH".— The  odd*  nnd  vniU  of  Sfioncw  wliifli  London  llnivernity  wiw 
nqinrmfrom  nil  Unbiculauts  an)  oertoioly  a  bi(  [iiicilLnf;,  ■•K|>«<.-iallv  lo  If-ii-hmi 
who,  like  youmclf,  tnuy  Iw  described  as  "UnLimgu  rm-o,"  However,  tba 
dtSlouUy  in  nut  {[itniriuoun table,  «»  tbo  required  utii>-riul  m  coniaiii«d  witfain 
two  cuvura  ia  Brings'  GtTtmtl  Eieoutdiny  Scmrm  (University  Corren>oii- 
denoe  College  Praat,  3«.  6d.).     Von  will  find  this  the  beet  book  to  nee  lu  ctuM. 

HcBHFT. — Toil  are  evidently  at  a  dieail  vantage  through  lai-k  of  ^idonco 
both  as  lo  clioiM  of  booln  >nd  u  lo  mctbod  of  irork.  In  compoauoa,  luo. 
the  corrorlion  of  yotir  exerciiMB  by  a  I'litor  m,  to  um  the  Acadrtagt  new-foiuia 
wonl,  "Sin«jiiiuionyni(niii."  Your  beat  plan  will  bo  to  write  to  the  Sevrvitai; 
of  Univernly  Cominpondeoce  Cullegc,  Iturliuglon  IIoiihc,  CamboidKa,  who 
will  enid  you  purtiuulura  ■«  to  oonwgMdeDoe  courwe  in  proparstion  lor  your 
enunluutiou.  ^^ 


notice  to  Gontrtbtitors. 


htnimf  ttntniultin  bit  rvfimMI  to  twmiiiiwwM  itM  IIU  EiUtir  rf  Urn 
KDVUTIOItAt.  Rivunr,  mi  36.  BiritrUit  Xtai,  lonim,  X,  itttiuf  H*  m^nt 
mi4  Mf  Mv  tf  lit  r"f**i  tsmntuitti  anit  Uu  Ktmtir  ^  writ  t{  cmttaint,  btftn 
milkmittiaf  Hu  MS, 

PmiiiuUt  XSS.  tmmot  I*  nttmud  awbu  <i  tamftd  Mi  tMnmi  mwlipt  ar 

Alt  Jniinru  rammnciMffMU  niuf  U  mt  tv  tit  Ktnofer,  at  tht  Qfet  tflli*  Mmrm, 
tOS   Slr»aJ,   ZmAk,   W.C. 
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Idetl  Edneation — "  There  ia  inwch  to  be  said  for  \hfi  new  Uiat, 
if  the  beitt  sides  of  the  English  ajsteva  of  seconilarv  cdin-ation 
ooaM  b?  combined  with  the  but  sides  of  the  German,  the  n^ialt 
would  bt!  Ui4-  bnst  svstero  in  the  world.  But  Much  »  roiiibiniilion 
wotild,  of  all  combinations,  be  perhaps  tbo  mocit  rlllticiilt  lo  iniike. 
Wt  tlier<-  sM>ms  to  be  nothing  in  the  niUuro  of  Uiiiiffi^  to  m:iko 
itach  a  combination  imposeible."  With  those  remarkabto  words 
Mr.  Badler  concludes  one  of  tlie  finest  piecee  of  educational  enquiry 
unileriaken  in  modern  times — bis  article  on  Problems  in  PruiisiaR 
Secondan-  Editcation  for  Boys  in  tJw  tliird  voliima  of  Special 
Beporls  ianied  bv  the  Education  Dcjuirtment,  Coming  from  a 
man  of  Ur.  Sndlcr**  |H>Mtion,  uutJioi-itv,  and  experience,  his  lo^t 
Eentence  fills  Uw  mind  of  tlio  «anic«t  edacationist  at  once  with  joy 
nid  sorrow.  AVho  will  not  rcjoico  to  bear  that  there  is  any  system 
of  «diKatiou  wliicb  c«n  jnHtly  receive  the  implied  eulogj-  tlmt 
attaches  to  wfaatorvr  may  be  called  tb«  best  of  its  kind  in  the  world  ? 
Who  will  not  be  Niddcnc<l  to  think  of  the  immen>«  iimnunl  of 
laboor  and  intclligcnoc,  thv  lM>iindlos.t  exjH-mliluro  of  time,  which 
have  gone  to  bniid  up  hero  and  in  Germany  two  ehiboruto  Hyxteins 
of  edueatiun,  landed  by  their  dorotcos  a»  well  nigh  jM-rfect,  which 
□eTerthelees  oontJiin  only  "eomo  sidos" — »omti  elenient-t  of  tho 
ideal  "bosL  in  thtt  world"?      What,  tlien,  is  thia  idcul   whtcli, 
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naforally  not  impossible,  in  yet  so  iJiRicult  of  attainment  tlint  two  of 
the  great  nadons  of  the  earth,  labouring  for  gencratJon^  can  only 
achieve  it  in  halves  ?  To  tliU  idi'al  Germany,  accordin;;  to  Mr. 
Sadler,  coold  contribat*-  "a  great  di\il  of  well-disciplined  and  pliant 
intelligence,... s  wide  general  edacfttion,...tbB  power  of  apt  expre«- 
fi)on....tbe  lore  of  edncation  for  its  own  sake,... homogeneity  and 
consistency" — all  those  elements,  in  fact,  which  go  to  build  up  a  per- 
fect engine  of  intellectual  power.  England,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
contribute  "  a  high  percentage  of  independent  and  ori^^nnl  (though, 
perhaps,  somewhat  ill-instructed)  initiative ...  the  faculty  of 
gorernment  and  administration,  the  training,  ntrongthening  and 
right  direction  of  the  moral  will  " — all  thoM  element*  whidi  go  to 
give  the  perfect  engine  of  intellectual  power  it«  faculty  of  initiative 
and  self-guidanco.  To  borrow  a  homely  illustration,  the  Qenoan 
syslom  ap]x-ar»  to  be  C3lcnlat«<]  to  turn  out  with  perfect  Fcicntifio 
adaptation  and  cxtTemo  mrclianical  nicety  a  first-cbus  intvlloctua] 
locomotive  cn^no  which,  well  coaled  and  neatly  painted,  cnn  drag 
cnormou.*  hnrdens  aafwiy  along  indcfinit«  lengths  of  Riding  rail*. 
The  K»gli»li  nysteni,  on  the  contrary,  i>roduoe^  a  li);lit4T,  perlmp;* 
acientificnlly  a  olnmsier-looking,  auto-car,  wliicli  cannot  dng 
enonnoH*  wcightji  of  learning  mid  intelligcnoc,  but  cau  swerve  at 
will  to  avoid  a  snddcn  ohfiacle  or  turn  in)mi^<liate]y  in  it#  track,  if 
CtrcumKla»c«!i  compel  tlio  alteration  of  original  pUn»  or  demand 
the  inception  of  new  oncfl  at  a  moment'it  notine.  Whoreforo  in 
the  ooonting-honse,  before  a  row  of  well-ordered  pigeon-bolos, 
within  the  narrow  radius  of  a  stool  and  dc^k,  or  in  the  iicrricd 
ranks  of  martial  array,  where  the  mecliauical  execution  of  definite 
orders  b  tho  one  thing  needful,  tlie  German  youth  can  give  tiw 
Engli^i  clerk  and  volunteer  long  odds.  lint  when  it  oomoa  to 
Wding  a  forlorn  hope  into  the  Soudan,  clearing  the  deckii  of  a 
little  gunboat  to  escort  despatches  through  tlie  menaeen  of  a  hoaUlo 
fleet,  moulding  the  ruck  of  sarago  hamanity  into  the  shape  of 
disciplined  veterans,  or  planting  a  centre  of  civilisation  in  the 
heart  of  tho  tropical  forest*,  the  Englishman  stands  pr(v«minent, 
bocause  he  can  act  without  liaviug  the  nature  and  scope  of  his 
scHon  detailed  and  authorised— because,  having  had  hia  moral 
will-poner  Iraind,  ho  can  bo  "  a  law  unto  himself."  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  practicalncM  of  the  English  mind  looks  doubt- 
folly,  if  not  soornfully,  on  liw  contemplative  and  philoeopliioal 
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Qernuui  ?  Is  it  strange  tbat  the  Tast  and  scientifically  arniDgod 
knowledge  of  the  German  venders  at  tbe  inoxplicnblo  way  ia 
vhich  the  comporattvely  ignorant  Bngli^limau  l>lim<UT«  into 
politics]  Bcliiovements,  literary  creations,  and  cwu  edt^tiiic  dis- 
covoriM,  vliicb  apparently  ongbt  to  be,  bat  actually  art-  not,  Uio 
monopoly  of  this  vast  and  scientific  knowledge  ?  Yet  both  th« 
Knf;lish  niid  tho  Gemuin  product  are  highly  intolligont,  diflfering 
only  in  Lhi»,  that  neitlier  possesses  the  whole  intolltg<;noo  posstblo 
to  man — ^ho  wbolv  intelli<ctu:il  and  moral  dcvelopint^ut  which  • 
"not  imptxtjtihle"  combination  of  systflms,  as  Mr.  Suillor  wys, 
might  vtw'ily  produce.  To  achieve  such  a  combination — and  what 
hotMMi«diicnl.ionist  docs  not  hope  for  and  dosiro  it? — the  English 
system  mu:it  liorrow  method  and  organisation  from  the  German, 
and  the  German  may  well  seek  out  the  source*  of  moral  power 
vhich  lie  hidden  in  our  English  school  <lisc!]>lino.  In  t,hat  di»- 
cipline,  buMtl  upon  a  delegation  of  rMpon^ibility  to  prefects  in 
Khoals  and  captains  in  tlic  ]>layiDg  tield,  v-i;  liuve  dijKtovered  how 
to  make  men  oa  di»ti[igui,''bi>d  from  students.  The  Germans  can 
perhaps  show  n*  how  to  make  *tiidciii«  of  men.  It  nuiitt  be  \Mm- 
ble  tooombine  the  man  of  knowledge  with  the  man  of  rcsouroc, 
and  it  is  not  improlxiblo  that  he  will  arrive  simultjmcouiJy  in 
Kngland  and  Germany  by  the  supeniddition  of  tlio  educational 
excellence  of  each  coimtry  to  tho  exccllonoo  of  the  other. 

The  Quick  Memorial,— Probably  few  names  are  so  honoured 
among  En;;lif  li  teachers  as  that  of  Rot>ert  llebert  Quick,  the  author 
of  J^iiuealitmal  lia/ormert.  At  tlic  time  of  hi*  premature  death  in 
1891,  there  were  many  who  regretted  that  no  step  was  taken  to  per^ 
petuatchismemory.  The  omission  is  now  to  be  repaired.  Advantage 
has  been  taken  of  the  forthcoming  publication  of  his  LiUrari/ 
Bemaim,  to  istuc  an  appeal  for  funds  to  raise,  before  it  is  too  late,  somo 
memoriBl  to  one  who,  by  hts  life  no  less  than  by  his  wTitiugs,  did 
K>  much  to  guide  a»<I  iii!>pire  his  fellow-teachers.  The  »i)peal  is 
signed  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  e<lu(»tiunisls  in  this  iifiitiitry 
and  America — whe4«  tho  name  of  K.  U.  Quick  is  also  held  in  high 
boDOor — and  asks  for  the  modest  sum  of  £500.  It  is  much  to  bo 
hoped  that  mora  will  bo  8ub«cribed,  especially  as  it  is  propoaed  to 
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spend  the  moner  on  a  ItI«nK>ri>l  T^brnry  of  Boolt9  on  the  History 
and  Science  of  Edncatioii,  to  be  incorporaUKi  with  the  existing 
library  of  the  Teachers'  Gailcl,  which, — thanks  largely  to  Mr. 
Quick's  active  interest  and,  after  his  death,  to  Mrs.  Qaick's  gifts  of 
valuable  books, — already  contains  the  best  collection  of  works  on 
pedagogic  science  in  the  United  Kingilom.  "Mr.  Quick" — we 
quote  from  the  appeal— "gave  the  introdiietory  lecture  on  KdacatioQ 
in  Um>  University  of  Cambridge,  on  OctoWr  18, 1879,  when  conrsea 
of  lectnres  on  Edncation  were  began  in  nn  English  UniTersity. 
This  fact  empbasic^  hiA  historical  position  as  a  pioneer  in  the 
erinblisliment  of  Education  as  a  University  subject.  In  that 
uddri-Ni,  Mr.  Qnidc  said:  'The  work  of  the  schoolmaster  is,  I 
maiiilain,  a  very  important  work.  If  this  is  granted,  it  will  follow 
that  any  science  which  inflnonoes  that  work  is  an  important  science. 
If  snch  science  exists,  it  should  be  studied.  If  it  does  not  yet 
exist,  but  may  exist,  we  should  endeavour  to  search  it  out,'  Words 
like  these,  spoken  on  an  historic  occasion,  form  a  landmark  in  the 
movement  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  it  behoves  his  ood- 
temporaries  to  show  that  they  did  not  pass  nnheeded,  and  that  the 
epk-udid  services  which  he  so  pcraistt-nlly  and  so  modestly  rendered  to 
education  were  not  unrecognised."  Further  information  may  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  John  Russell,  Oripplegate,  Woking,  or  from 
Profwsor  Foster  Watson,  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth, 
to  either  of  whom  subscriptions  may  bo  senL 


DeTelopments,  Dangers,  ud  Diseipline. — Among  the  various 
)t«ms  of  news  which  bear  npon  the  general  welfare  of  scholastic 
nnderiakiug)!  the  following  may  be  noted  with  adtiiniage.  The 
University  of  t^mbridge  is  trying  to  raise  half-a-million  to  cover 
the  oo8t  of  extending  its  already  uide-sprcad  operations.  The 
Dokc  of  Devonshire  has  set  a  good  example,  which  the  Rothschild 
firm  bai  forthwith  seoouded,  each  of  tlie  parties  contributing 
£10,000  to  the  proposed  extension  fund.  The  shrinkage  of  tbo 
older  endowments  through  depreciation  in  agricultural  holdings  is 
the  cutiM  assigned  for  this  extraordinary  effort. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  Otrdigan  County  Governing  Body  in  Lampeter,  Principal 
Roberta,  of  Aberystwyth,  drew  atlontton  to  the  injury  being  done 
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ioeotuT  Bobool*  by  tlto  iiUmction  of  Ihv  ittilnr  pafHl  to 
to  the  Sntermediate  soliooU,  aihI  t(ag«rsUHl  ini  Uio  ivmedy  s  do 
connecuoD  beCwecB  tbe  two  clit.«scj(  of  ^cliool  in  tlie  matter  of 
iraioinj:  pupil  wacbfrs. — Sir  Juhn  (Joriit,  n-p!jing  to  a  qoeMion  in 
thf  )IouM  of  Commons,  threw  a  lH)iiit>-tilicll  into  elementary  scliool 
politios  bj  ^tatiug  tJiat  "  the  CoinmiUec  of  Coancil  on  Edneation 
have  always  Wen  of  opinion  thai,  llio  kIiouI  fund  eannot  logiiUy 
be  applied  to  supply  inairudion,"  in  advanced  science  and  art, 
**  which  ia  not  under  tbe  day  soho<J  or  eveninj;  school  code,  and 
that  this  opinion  had  been  coinniuni<!ateil  (o  tlie  Ijondon  School 
Board  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  Jannary,  1888." 
We  underetand  that  the  nioney  thus  diverted  from  its  original 
parpoee  conetitutee  a  very  large  fraction  of  the  School  Board  rate, 
and  we  dhall  be  iutereaied  to  see  what  the  Board  proposes  to  do  in 
the  face  of  Sir  John'»  declaralioa  of  illegality.  No  sane  educationist 
denies  that  the  London  ScIkwI  Board  is  doing  a  great  work,  but  it 
will  be  difficult  to  justify  the  extensive  and  expensive  overlapping 
of  educational  effort  to  which  it  stands  committed. — Schoolmasters 
may  well  rejoke  at  the  verdict  given  by  a  jury  against  an  Eaat- 
boame  stockbroker,  who  sued  a  LoBdmastor  for  expelling  his  mii«, 
becaoM  ha  was  absent  at  a  domestio  festival  in  defiance  of  express ' 
pruhibilion.  Wlien  will  the  parents  learn  Llie  folly  of  interrupting 
thiir  children's  study  for  the  enjoynit'Ot  of  doiitentic  festivities  ? — 
Tbr  vexed  qiictatton  of  an  assistant  master's  si'curity  of  tenure  has 
again  been  raised  by  tlie  wholesale  dismissal  of  masters  at  Grantham 
Grammar  School,  the  incoming  he«dmast«r  having,  it  appears, 
made  suoh  "  clesuanct' "  a  oondition  pre>cedent  to  his  aoceptiag  the 
headship.  The  detdU  are  not  yet  known.  While  expressing  oar 
sympathy  with  the  suffering  entailed  on  masters  thus  ousted  from 
tbeir  berths,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties of  a  new  headmaster  is  the  continuance  of  the  old  staff,  some 
of  whom  arn  invariably  fossils  whom  his  predecessor  had  not  norvo 
enough  to  dismiss,  several  of  whom  are  generally  irreconcilablo 
taudatortt  tfmporis  aeli,  and  few  of  whom  are  willing  to  give  a 
a  loyal  support  to  fresh  energy  and  new  developments. 

SeeoBdai;  Education  and  Che  School  Board  Claim. — There  are 
few  signs  of  any  general  coalescence  of  parties  in  the  great 
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Htrog^lo  of  warring  mt«r«st8  which  marks  the  pacing  of  tho  old 
order  of  ttccoudniy  oducntion  and  )li«  coming  of  the  now.  To  our 
mind  ono  of  Uio  most  sorious  confidorattons  is  tho  olnim  of  the 
School  Boards  for  what  fhoy  call  ndmjiuito  reproi^fntattou  Dndor 
any  new  sclionio  of  m^oondiiry  orijanisation.  but  whicli  inaiiy  re^rd 
a»  lioinf^  r<>ully  n  oluini  for  oxocativo  control  mnaqncroding  andor 
the  giiixo  of  oon^ultativo  representation.  This  foar  will  not  bo 
ollayod  by  tlie  pronounoomont  of  ttiii  Nntionid  Education  Associai- 
tion  in  favour  of  Fuch  roproAcntation  in  itx  mooting  nt  the 
Kn^oniil  IiilxTiI  Uliib.  Pt-rsonftUy  wo  hiivo  Uttlo  fear  of  ciUirr 
tho  School  Bonrds  or  the  Couaiy  CounciU  obtaining  Any  nndno 
control  over  sccondnry  «ducation.  PrrhuiM  tbo  mo»t  rcannriag 
coosidorntiou  in  tlio  firm  oonvictioii  tlmt,  if  cither  of  ih^-se  Ixxlios 
were  granted  *ti«h  umino  oontrol,  the  clootorK  in  the  conntry 
would  900  to  it  that  tlwir  oompo^ition  wiw  forthwith  changed — w 
changed  that  exjiort!'  in  Hecondury  odncation  would  constitute  a 
majority,  or  at  least  an  effectJve  nnd  influential  minority  whose 
wishe*  oonld  not  safely  be  ignored.  The  bodies  in  question  would 
benefit  materially,  becaueo  many  rejircsentativea  of  ihe  cnltured 
c]axfie«,  who  now  vtnud  aloof  from  odiiciitional  poUtJca,  would  enter 
the  BT-ona  in  wlf-dt' fence,  and  tim  leaven  of  a  nobler  spirit  would 
enter  into  o[>eral ioiiH  now  too  often  initiated  and  controlled  by  tho 
ineiiii-SnoutAl  attitude  and  sordid  aspirations  of  bumbledom  and 
the  demagogue. 


The  Iriih  UniTcnity  Qnwtion  continues  to  supply  abundant  copy  ■ 
to  the  ]irovincial  i>apori> ;  but  out  of  the  ninltitiide  of  oouiiik'Is  therft 
still  spprars  no  mlulion,  which  will  appeiutc  those  who  do  not 
sec  tliat  religious  dogma  and  a  liberal  education  eannot  "dwell 
together  in  unity,''  and  at  the  uime  time  reassure  those  who  connofc 
took  with  equanimity  on  tho  prostitotion  alike  of  religion  and 
education  to  further  a  propn;^n<la  of  exploded  beliefs  and  on- 
sdentitio  generaliMitioiis.  Tho  Weftminflrr  GtueiU  offers  the 
example  of  tl»e  Oniveniity  of  Tubingen  aa  a  solution,  but  forgets 
that  Tubingen  ia  not  the  land  of  shillelaghs  and  the  Celtic 
imagination. 


Dotefi  an^  ^plcs. 
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Irish  ItttermedUt«  Edacation.  ~•^^'hil«■  lumber  edncation  in 
Ireland  i»  torn  by  tlio  cliiinig  of  rival  creeds,  sx  more  practically 
scriotu  cry  of  distress  comes  Irom  her  intermediato  schoob.  **  It 
i«  no  answer,"  Niys  tho  Cork  J^.ram!ner,  "  to  point  to  a  hundred 
mon  who  have  made  their  mark  in  the  world,  if  tho  mediocre 
ifaoaMuiil  sro  to  be  loft  nidderiesa  on  tho  ocvan  of  Ufe  witJtoat 
prospect  of  port  or  haven.  Where  are  the  60,000  or  80,000  boys  i 
who  have  ]u»>cd  throagh  t^  mill  since  tho  Inbermediato  Bdncation 
Act  became  law?" — where  indeed  *  But  may  not  tho  same  <juestioa 
be  asked  of  at  many  Eo^1i!!li  boys  ?  The  answer  mny  be  difficult, 
bat  the  reason  is  plain — the  major  portion  of  tho  gri»t  brongbt  to 
the  edncationol  mills  of  the  Briti-^h  empire  rnns  to  wn.*te  bccsnse 
there  is  m  Uttlo  sympathy  and  so  slight  a  connection  between  the 
educational  millers  and  the  cui^tomcrs  whom  they  »ervo.  Wherefore 
the  educational  product  the  former  turn  out  of  their  mills,  tliough 
wonderful  to  iook  upon  in  a  certain  minority  of  coses,  is,  in  the 
^H  mwn,  of  no  material  worth  to  the  Tuition  which  they  profess  to 
^V  supply  with  new  men  and  womun  who  shall  rcuvw  iU  growth  and  - 
r  extend  its  n^vfulncss  and  power. 

[  foi 

■    *r- 
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The  Oomnereial  Panacea.— If  wv  nsk  wlint  is  to  be  tiK  remedy 
for  this  now  gcnorally  ooncmled  radical  defect  in  tho  Enghsh 
system  of  education — the  nbsonoc  of  correlation  with  the  rvul 
needs  of  the  nation, — wo  get  a  variety  of  answer*.  But  there 
•eema  to  be  growing  up  a  oonsenxiij  of  opinion  that  the  remedy 
will  be  found  in  a  better  organised  and  moro  enlightened  system 
of  technical  and  commercial  education.  Sir  Krnei>t  Clarke 
lecturing  on  agricultural  hiittory  at  C^mbrid^n,  Mr.  Brycc  opening 
a  School  of  Commerco  at  Iiivcrpool,  Mr.  Balfour  in  hii*  address  at 
the  Battcrsca  I'olytochnic.  I<ord  HuH.oell  of  Ktllowen  ut  the  open- 
ing of  the  Kingston  Technical  In>litiite,  tJn;  ItiT<ho|i  of  lx>ndon 
presenling  the  prises  at  the  City  of  l»ndon  College,  each  of  th«m 
roprcAenlative  of  certain  Motion?  of  oducatioiiitl  thought,  all 
appear  to  Gnd  some  portion  at  Icjistof  sdvution  in  a  comprehensive 
system  of  commercial  odueiittou. <The  pro|K>!vd  Cluiir  of  Commerce 
in  the  Birmingham   Uoivcrjity  is  but  one  of  many  groviag 
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■ttomptii  to  bring  this  widespread  feeling  to  th«  test  of  practical 
(!Xpi.Timcnt.  For  onrselves  we  1i*to  liUl«  fniUi  in  any  of  tlwse 
tfaings.  English  education  is  in  certain  bvd»c«  a  failure  becan^e  it 
KCfks,  and  bafi  for  many  decades  p}Uf;bt,  not  to  train  the  mind  bat 
to  impart  knowledge.  Where  Iho  knowledge  acquired  may  be 
immediately  put  to  use — e.ff,  in  thu  examination  room  or  the 
U-cUirpr's  chair — the  English  Bchool  product  ia  a  grand  sncc«as. 
Wtu^rc  what  is  required  is  not  special  knowledge  bat  a  brain 
trained  to  adapt  itself  to  any  work  thai  requires  immediate  undet- 
KtaiidinK,  resourceful  hnndlin^'.  and  upefdy  accomplishment,  i.e.  io 
the  CO uu ting-house  and  tht'  intcriiiitioiitil  mai't,  English  cducatiou 
is  a  failure.  We  do  not  want  commercial  chairs  to  are  oar 
commerce.  Wo  want  a  nystein  thsit  will  gii-o  us  clerks  who  can 
speak,  write,  and  act  out  of  tit*  resources  of  an  intelligent  know- 
ledge with  the  instramunt  of  a  pliant,  rapid,  all-round  brain.  Tbe 
sclKwImiistcr  who  can  first  supply  an  unlimited  quantity  of  this 
kind  of  boy  will  be  our  nvxt  niiUtouaire. 

TiaiBg  of  Uppingham.'  — "  Edward  Thring  was  nnquestionnbly 
tln^  moat  original  and  strikiug  fignre  in  tlie  schoolmaster  world  of 
hia  timo  in  England.  Dnritig  tlif  last  fi-w  years  of  his  life  be  had 
oome  to  Gil  a  larger  place  in  the  public  eye  than  any  other  Engtt»h 
teacher."  With  these  words  Mr.  Parkin  opens  his  preface  to  one 
of  the  mo^t  syiii  pathetic,  suggestive^  and  stimulating  monographs 
that  have  appeared  in  this  age  of  biographies.  Beside  them  we 
may  set  one  of  the  last  utterances  of  tlie  great  pedagogue  himself-~ 
"  Believe  me,  a  life  lived  in  earnest  does  not  die  ;  it  goes  on  for 
eror."  The  personality  of  Thring — not  Thring  the  teacher,  Thring 
the  educationist — but  Thring  tlte  benevolent  despot,  the  man  of 
single  eye  and  iron  wiU,  who  bore  <1owti  all  selSsh  opposition  and 
trampled  on  all  partial  interests  for  the  realisation  of  what  apiwared 
to  him  tbo  ^ueral  good—that  personality  of  parity  and  power 
will  "go  ou  for  ever."  Men  of  weaker  nerve  and  less  definite 
aim  will  cavil  at  bis  uncompromising  attitude.     Uodern  tcienc* 
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will  overset  many  of  ttio  t1icori<»  which  be  believed  to  b«  cnibido 
the  |)il1i?  of  Hr^^imciits  IU-lurin«-r»  who  lukvc  to  grapplu  with  for 
smaller  difficulties  will  point  the  Gngvr  of  n-jiroach  ai  Hk  brutal 
fnuikoPF*  of  li>«  (Wlingv  with  coinmrrcivllj  uiindcil  liouiu^iiuuitcr)), 
oueaa-spiritvd  i^roraor^,  iitid  fatsy  [>urc»t.-< ;  hut  tliu  I«>iuiug  of 
liic  robe»  to  (uvccs  will  oulj  Uj  twru  the  bnwny  niu»clcH  and 
iron  frame  oi"  ii  ^jiiiiit  aniony  |)c<Iaf!fl;iuc!),  ft  lii>ro  anions  inon. 
Sach  i»  tliv  in)|irv«fioii  cn-alvd  by  this  living  biography  of  one  of 
the  greatod  cspon<'ut«  of  tlii*  EDKli^li  public  school  synlt^it.  Mr. 
Parkin  »l)uv,-»  im  all  tiw  ntrong  mun's  laullit  in  aUo  rrUrro,  iitid  vol 
display)!  tlH-in  !ii  tiuoh  a  muniK-r  tiiut  wc  rccogiiUv  ttii'ui  n»  more 
iDcrustjition!*  on  ft  frfttin-  of  hi-roio  motilil.  Tliis  is  tJwt  cswenw  of 
trnlii  in  b!ogni|iliy.  To  aMK-rt  tiiat  "  ik>  scliool  did  hoiiM  work 
which  did  not  r(yx>;;iiii>c  thiit  a  dull  lioy  hud  a»  much  rifj;ht  to  luive- 
liis  pow4T,  fOcU  as  it  iis  fully  tniinvd  lU  ft  Itoy  of  tidt-ut/'  and  to 
■aicrt  it  in  1H53,  slamixid  Thring  as  a  great  fdiKationi»t,  To 
att«injtt  to  I'^rry  it  into  practiot^  in  thoftc  oarly  dayn  of  the  iivw 
fviavalion  involved  tlva  lute  of  muLhodj  and  forcc^^  which  would 
inevitably  work  out  a.t  faults  in  the  light  of  niodiTii*  pi>du<{u^o 
eritJcisra.  Asainvt  tho  ctl'ort  to  n^aliiic  tliv  dull-boy  ide^l  th«  vast 
urmy  of  crammcr»,  vcliularrtiiip  truincRt,  and  Liilont  of  highly 
fEMciallMd  but  oxlreuicly  narrow  cultiir<\  would  level  inuumenibU) 
laoCiM,  which  the  bonevolenl  di»{Kit  would  i>t-:ir  cluwii  wllh  a  ^i.Mlh- 
tng  aarcaam  and  brutal  fraiikntxu  tliul  would  inktvil^dily  b<;  oua- 
deuoad  u  exaggeration ,  faddi»in,  and  Ugotry.  So  too  thu  stroug 
man's  unsparing  dovotion  of  life  and  limh  hi  an  inL:in;;!blo 
S|nritual  ideal  niust  shftpe  out  a.i  intolerance,  iiiix>ii.iidcrau.>iit*M, 
and  anrfiasooftble  (anatK^sm  in  the  eyes  of  the  tcnieiri/ati  himtt, 
tfmibovtstpu  viri,  as  ^ring  hotly  calW  thcui,  of  more  lethargic 
constitutions  and  less  enthusiastic  self-abnegation,  who  constitute 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  great  scholastic  army.  Thring,  it  would 
•eem,  was  never  tired.  He  only  died.  Sucli  a  oonstituttou  inuaC 
ha^-e  brought  despair  npon  the  most  devoted  of  assistant 
ma.4ter9.  To  tho  ordinary  man  his  failings  in  t4>mpcr  and  jadg- 
nent  mast  have  seemed  unpardonable  and  hara^ing  defects. 
Only  tbe  few  who  approached  him  in  mental  calibre  could 
see  that  they  were  venial  reactions  from  the  intensity  of 
his  ewnestnesa  and  sinoerity— mere  ephemeral  moicH,  wliich 
played  in  tho   snobeam   of  a  moral  purpose  that   would  shine 
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througli  th^  doubts  and  tIifH<:iiIti<>!i  of  ages  yet  to  como,  and 
wt  a  brand  of  tiniqtip  achiovoniont  iiiion  thfl  wholo  liistorv  of 
EnglUti  cdacatiou.  But  perhapfi,  of  all  theories  calcalatcd  to  bo 
fruitful  in  faults,  the  most  prognnnt  waa  his  doctrine  of  the 
"hammerer" — the  machioe  teacher.  "  I'onring  oat  knowle<lge, 
h<'ftring  lof»ons,  hammering  a  task  in,  Icctoring  clearl}-,  no  mi'ro 
applying  of  knowledge,  is  teaching,"  When  one  ihtnkfi  of  tho 
floods  of  "ponring,  hearing,  hammering,  leetaring,  and  nicro 
applying,"  whicli  oven  now  deluge  Bngliah  education,  in  spite  of 
the  dam?  biiilt  by  modern  edacational  science,  one  shudders  to  think 
of  the  hornet's  neat  which  Thriag  miiat  have  brought  abont  his  ears 
by  airing  such  heresies  in  his  day  and  generation.  But  we 
recognise  that  the  during  of  this  man  was  the  daring  of  an 
cducationid  pant,  when  we  find  him  saying  "Teaching  is  getting 
at  thu  heart  anil  mind,  »o  that  the  learner  begins  to  value  learning, 
and  to  believe  leiirnin};  possible  in  hi»  own  cave."  And  here 
porhafw  we  6ud  t.liu  luXTCt  of  Thrin^s  gn.'atnc»»  in  tlie  ostimatioQ 
of  his  Inter  contem]K>nirics  and  of  po^iterity.  He  has  got  at  the 
heart  and  mind  of  tlie  educational  world.  Ho  has  taught  them 
wherein  lies  the  true  valoe  of  education —not  in  the  making  of 
learned  scholars,  or  clover  experimenters  in  scientific  research, 
but  in  the  making  of  wise  and  good  men  and  women,  la 
this  connection  he  inaugorated  a  new  departure  in  educational 
economics  by  asserting  and  demonstrating,  that  it  is  not  the 
duty  of  the  8tate  to  cut  and  set  only  its  be»t  intullt^^ual  diamonds, 
but  that  the  dullest  and  roughest  of  its  stones  arc  worthy  of 
receiving  tlie  highest  polish  tliey  will  taJiv.  And  thus  li«  wlto 
himself  through  a  *'  *oa  of  troubles  " 

"BfltDd  no  jot 
Of  hnnrt  or  hop* ;  but  "till  boro  up  lUiil  stOPT"! 
iEJKht  nnu'ari]  " 

until  that  memorable  Sunday,  when,  "  very  calmly,  refusing 
assistanee,  he  walked  with  a  firm  step  down  the  aisle  betwe^'n 
the  long  rows  of  his  kneeling  boj-s"  to  lay  himself  on  his 
death-bed — this  personality  of  heroic  enduracce  has  set  upon  the 
statute-book  of  Englisli  educational  cflfort  a  royal  message  of  hope — 
hope  for  the  dullest  boy  tliat  ever  enters  an  English  school. 
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ME  Janiiarv  numbpr  of  the  qnartorly  Zfltifhri/l  fi>r 
AusUimlhehe$  L'HUrnchltie^tm  contains,  froin  th« 
pell  of  the  !'TOfe8»or  of  PeJagogica  at  Harvard, 
U.S.A.,  an  cxhanstive  stndy  of  tlie  purposes  and 
oiPtliodB  of  his  L'hair,  from  which,  for  reasons  which 
will  bf  EtufhcicDtIv  oridcnt,  wo  quote  tlie  following  restrospoctive 
paragraph : — "Bs  war  klar  gowonlon,  dass  gar  vielo  atugoeeich- 
nete  Stodierte  schlocbti-  Lebr<.T  warcn.  Ubcrdies  genugte  eine  selir 
kar£«  Erfahrung  in  tier  Klasito,  uni  om^^U-,  jange  Maonor,  die  die 
Universitnt  nU  Spoziiili»ten  in  der  MntJH>iniitik  oder  in  d<T 
Xaturlehro  oder  in  don  Sprach^n  rertassen  tiatten,  aber  olino 
P'adagogische  AasbUdung  waren,  von  ihrcr  Unfiihigkeit  ini 
Lehramt  za  iiborKengpn.  Und  oinc  solchr  Einncht  gewanneo 
mebr  and  mcbr  jiuigc  8[>czi:iliiU'n.  <Iiv  niclit  von  >Sclhi^t«iicIit  und 
Pcidant^rio  vtrbh-mlot  wnn-n,  wjibrcnd  dio  Aiiforderuiigen  dor 
Opmcindcn  ond  ihrer  auob  fnchiiiilnniwhei)  Torf;c»ctzt«n  zanab- 
mcn.  Bvi"!e  Artcn  von  IjouU-ii  S(udi-ntmi,  wolche  I^i'hrer  wenlrn 
wolltcn,  und  A^liun  ini  B^ruf  sU'b^ndo  Iiehn^r,  wclcbo  dii;  Kot- 
wcndjgkeit  piidagogi9cIi«r  Ausbildiing  lUhlt^n— wandl«n  »ich  hilfo 
»nc)ieiid  an  unwre  Universitaten  ;  und  dieae,  be*on<I»>rs  an»crn 
staatlicheD  Universitiiten,  beantworteten  die»en  Ililfenif.  indcm  Hie 
Z^hntOUe  oder  AbteOungen  fur  das  StodiuDi  der  GAschichle  und 
der  Tbeorie  der  Piidagogik  und  der  Unterrichtsmethoden  Air 
Hohere  Schulen  crricliteten.  Die  Griindnng  solcher  Abtoilungen 
an  ODsern  Uniyersitiiten  ist  also  vor  allem  die  Folge  oinea  znneh- 
inenden  Bcmfs-Intorcsaw  dor  Lohrer  selbst."  There  is  still 
then  hope  for  n» — if  wo  can  once  rid  our  eyes  of  the  scales  of 
"egotism  and  pedantry."  We  liavo  but  to  create  an  efTectivtj 
doniand,  uid  <wr  Univorsitic*,  eren  the  older,  will  tee  to  the 
BOppIy. 
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In  Xeve  Bahtun  for  J«iiiary,  wc  liiiJ  n  weighty  oontribntion 
on  A  trutter  of  gravo  imporUncc— tW  ftmctions  of  th«  Sdiool- 
Doctor,  UcTo  ia  Uh>  fintt  Atoii  in  Uio  argDitient : — "  In  uIIod 
Kulturliindcrii  Eiiropos  Ut  ilie  Frttj^c  uber  die  Einwirkimg  dea 
geg(>Dwartigen  SchulfysU'iiia  auf  A\o  lii^runwachsenda  Jugend 
crur(«rt,  scbarler  iintl  iicliiirfvr  i»t^  btvotidcn  von  nnEtlicIter  Soite 
aa»,  betont  wordcn,  djss  din  Scliidc  to  grossft  AnrordoroDg^-n  an 
den  in  der  Entwioklung  Itfgriffi'iien  kindliciu'n  Orgaui^mns  i-tellt 
nnd  dnes  sie,  wie  unsiei^  gan7.e  Erzinhnng,  %<a  einsoitig  die  geistige 
AuabilJung  betreibL  In  kau.'ub-m  Zusaninicubaog  damit  niirclo 
dio  pbvsischc  Entu'icklung  derart  vernnclilit^gt,  dasa  80wohl  fiir 
die  kurperiiche  wie  tltr  die  damit  im  innigeton  ZuKunmenbang 
stvlionde  geistige  Gcsnndlieit  giwcsc  und  rerbiingiiisvoUe  Uofaliren 
ontstiiudcu."  Here  ia  Uio  second  :  '"  Walirond  auf  der  einon  Swte 
Theorio  und  Praxis  in  exakter  Bewcisknift  obigo  kiirpcrliolw-n 
Scbiidtu  bf^tStigen,  forjert  ibis  gceamto  Erwerbslt-bon  drr  Viilkcr 
von  Jabr  zu  Jubr  immer  bohere  Ans|]annung  dcs  Int^-tU-kls, 
iinincr  grossero  Kenntnifiiie  und  Fiibigkeilou.  am  auf  dcm 
Wcltmarkte  einpn  Plats  zu  erriugen.  So  stehen  sjch  Hygioinc  nnd 
TolkswirtschaA  g<>geuiiber,  nnd  oratcre  nntcrlicgt  gegeniiber  der 
dsernen  Notwendigkeii  der  Exiatcnefragc."  Tbe  conclusion,  of 
course,  is  tbat  the  problem  of  Sehool-hjgiciie  most  be  fairly  fuccd, 
wilh  the  corollary  that  "  cine  nirksamo  SchulhygicJue,  die  nicbt 
bio*  anf  dcm  Papier  stehen  und  nicht  bios  sicb  auf  die  den 
Anfurdcruiigen  moderncr  Gesundheit«kuude  cut^prcclu-ndcn 
hniilichcn  8cliuleinriclituDgen  beschrUnkcn,  eondcrn  kiir|>cTli<^lK-» 
WobI  iiud  Webo  der  der  Scbulo  iibergobpnen  Kinder  be^'hutxvn 
loll,  i»t  undeukbar  obuc  das  Institnt  dor  Scfauliirzte."  A  imininary 
of  tbi'  more,  and  Ic**,  obvious  duties  of  sucb  "  «.'hool-ilocior» " 
includes,  among  the  latter,  "  Untersuchnngen  uber  das  Vcrhiiltoia 
der  Pubc-rt:it«eotwicklung  zu  dvn  Krankbcitserscbcinungcn  der 
Sdiuljugend,"  nnd  the  periodic  cxuiniruition  of  eyes,  ears,  uoM,  and 
throai, — why  u«t  of  teeth,  wc  wonder— the  subtle  but  eiwiljr 
renM^lied  di»cn)H?s  of  wbiuh  give  riso  to  much  soul- 
Here,  tinally,  is  the  conclusion  of  tho  whole  matter: — "Zur 
Erkennnrig  all  dieter  Sohiidcn.  die,  wie  gesagt,  im  Lebcn  nur  allzu 
gern  als  an^eborenc  Dnmmheit  odor  FauUieit  oder  als  anerxogena 
Uoarten  nnd  Eij,'i-nwilligkeiten  der  Kinder  angesehen  und  mit 
Fnigoln    beliandelt  zn    wcrdcn    pflegcn,    jjchort    die    iirlztjicbo 
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t7nt«m>diiinp,  die  gfiraJo  auf  dtcfcm  CJvi>ictc  ungmiein 
•egensreich  sebon  gowirkt  hat,"  We  wrleomo  tltis  nw  triple 
KUiance — Parent,  Teaclior,  ami  Doctor.  Tlir  worlJ  wiis  tlic  better 
for  finding  a  phynicol  reason  for  di^^iuio ;  it  vrill  b»  the  better 
also  (or  finding  a  [Jiyucal  mamn  for  ^tupiditj-. 

The  Indian  Journal  o/  Kdaralion  for  Deoi'mUjr  oootaiDS  aa 
iatereetiDg  article  on  "  Fiction  a.t  an  tMuoaror,"  liy  Iho  Rev.  8.  F. 
Williams.  The  following  paraf:;raph  disjibrii  an  nnu^ual  halanve 
of  jud;;TnvDt  in  thp  i'ologist  of  fiction — "I  am  ready  to  admit  that. 
as  an  intellectual  exercise,  nor  el-road  in;;  cmnot  take  high  rank. 
It  Aon  not  cnltiTato  the  nnder«tundiDg  like  philotophj,  nor  disci- 
pline Uie  memory  like  the  langoagos,  nor  explain  natnre's  rnvRteriea 
like  tW  »dcnccs.  Yet  who  that  can  look  back  to  some  particular 
roroanoo  or  novel  or  book  of  fairjr  talc*  a*  an  ox-enl  in  his  inner 
history — who  that  can  truce  to  sach  a  book  a  start  in  thought,  an 
impnlM  din-cling  Itw  mind  to  channcli"  unknown  Wfore,  a  per- 
manent inipre:>?ioii  following  on  the  tiri't  em-biintment — who  timt 
can  do  thi» — and  wlio  ofns  cannot?— will  he  unwilling  to  acknow- 
ledge that  fif^ion  dwA  tnoro  than  ini[art  ph-ajiDrc,— that  it  exercisea  . 
a  powerful  influence  upon  life  and  charaot^-r  ? " 

or  the  many  short,  bnt  saj^geslivc,  art»c]<«  in  th«  Sriuxil  Jaumat 
(New  York  and  Ctiimgo),  we  would  draw  attention  to  "The  Volno 
of  Field  Kxcnrsion.*,"  by  Ool.  F.  W.  Parki>r,  in  the  issue  of 
February  1 1.  After  qnoting  from  a  Oerman  work  on  edncation  th« 
dicta  that  "The  immediate  observation  of  objects  in  the  environ- 
ment of  the  school  is  an  indispensable  means  of  nature  study," 
and  "The  prodticta  of  field  study  should  be  used  in  the  school  as 
the  basis  for  all  good  leaching,"  Col.  Parker  advances  the  "argument 
of  common  sense"— "The  improvements  that  are  gradually  coming 
into  onr  schools  as  better  teachers  are  found  may  bo  characterised 
by  one  guiding  principle  :  '  Children  should  lie  treated  tikf  human 
lyings,  not  lite  ehildrfn  or  lile  pupiU.'  T[ii»  means  that  the 
generally  accepted  methods  of  study  and  progTX':*^  for  adults  should 
be  freely  us«m1  for  the  chililren  ;  it  means  that  tradition,  con\-cn- 
tlonalitics,  formal  aii<l  lixed  methods,  so  prevalent  in  onr  iwliooU, 
unothcr  and  stitlo  tiie  strongest  and  best  instincts  ofthehttle  ones." 
This  contontion  is  ably  iUastrated,  and  the  article  concludes  with 
an  examination  of  the  "relations  of  field  excursions  to  other  stadies" 
and  Ute  "  metliods  of  c<Hidn<;ting  field  excursion*." 
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The  Kindergarien  Retiew  (Springfield,  Ma«8.)  for  February 
contains  a  fnrtlier  iu&talriK'tit  of  tbe  lraii.«1ntion  from  Marie  Pape- 
C'arpciiticr's  "  CotiDst>l8  to  Touchers  of  Young  Children,"  dealing 
with  tlie  "  Necessity  of  joining  Inntrnction  to  Kdncation."  An 
article  on  "Now  Developments  in  Kindergarten  Work,"  by 
Cliariottc  8.  Martindell,  proteste  against  the  theory  that  th© 
writings  of  Fropbel  contdn  the  last  word  on  the  Kindergsu1«n 
systt^'in.  The  iiicrciiso  in  the  sise  of  the  work  handled  by 
KiudGrg)U'h>n  children  and  the  eubetitntion  of  work  which  calls 
fortb  "  scll'-cx]>reK«ion  "  for  that  which  is  mere  reprodnction  of  the 
dcjti;{ii!>  originutfd  by  ndnlt  minds  are  two  important  di^volop- 
mcnU  to  whicli  »lt<^ntion  is  drawn.  The  urticlo  conclude*  with  the 
sJH'iif'Cant  rwiiiirk — "  The  practical  apjilication  of  all  oiir  theory  in 
kiiidprgnrton  work  19,  we  must  admit,  pomewhat  on  tbo  experi- 
mental basis'* — a  prononnccment  which  cntbuuiutfi  in  this 
department  of  education  will  do  wctl  to  pondtT. 

The  articles  in  the  School  Rn'iew  (Chicago)  for  February  are — 
"Honor  in  Student  Life,"  by  J.  C.  Mackenzie;  "Educational 
MoTcmenU  in  England,  U.,"'  hy  W.  K.  Hill ;  "  English  in  tli© 
High  StAooI,"  by  T.  P.  Huntingdon;  "IHfferent  Methods  of 
Teaching  Mathematics  C'oiitraated,"  by  J.  V.  Collins  ;  "  Secondary 
Edacation  in  tho  United  States,  HI.,"  by  E.  E,  Brown  j  and 
"Continuous  Sesaonit  for  Colleges  and  Universities,"  by  J.  H. 
Raymond.  Mr,  SLickenzie's  article  is  a  trenchant  attack  on  the 
libhononrablo  "double  standard,"  or,  as  we  should  prefer  to  pot 
il,  the  "  moral  twist,"  whicli  has  be«n  and  is  rampant  in  acbools 
and  colleges.  Apjmrently  America  is  even  worse  tlian  England  in 
this  respect.  Tho  mora)  twist  which  treat«  the  "  showing  up " 
of  a  thief  and  Uar  u»  infinitely  more  dtshonourable  iban  the  theft 
and  lie  is  familiar  to  all  teachers  of  boys — it  is  but  one  of  tho 
mudirections  which  arc  bred  from  the  mishaadliug  of  espril-de- 
corps  by  narrow-minded  tcuchvre  in  public  schools.  That  this 
twist  should  last  on  into  colU-ge  life  nud  K-ure«  be  Khsken  off 
on  tbe  tbrenhbold  of  lunnhood  iit  moitt  dqilorable.  "  At  Har- 
vard College,"  sajn  Jllr.  ilackcnjiie, "  a  liar,  clearly  known  n» 
09  Ruch>  is  o»lniciiM:-<i  ;  a  student  who  hands  in  as  hi*  own  writing 
wliat  he  tms  copied  from  another  man's  writing  may  retain  his 
fecial  stamling  as  good  as  ever."  lie  quotes  from  Dean  BriggR — 
"  lo   college,   both    offences,"   lying    and    thienng,  "  have   bc«n 
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tolerkted,  tiironj^h  the  pcrnicioBii  dootrinc,  bold  by  Munc  reopccU 
able  persons,  iJut  tbe  life  of  avny  joang  man — or  fti  least  of 
«T*ry  young  f^ontli^inan — takos  in  a  pcrioil  of  enjiajpng  anarchy, 
dormg  wliicli  pi^rioil  almost  anyltiing  »hon  of  manlt^r  mar  be 
winked  al  aa  boja'  fan."  This  !■«,  of  ooune,  on)/  the  permcions 
doctrine  of  "wild  oaU'* — "liraft-hononred"  by  tiw  tradition  of  the 
English  pnblio  school  Hystoui  and  the  craaa  indifference  of  the 
British  parent,  now  Iiappily  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  Bat 
America  is  awake  to  this  curse  of  the  worship  of  tradition,  and 
ct«pB  are  being  taken  to  "elevate  and  rectify  the  standards  of 
stadents.  ^ere  is  first  the  Amherst  system  (temporarily  ra^ 
pendcd)  by  whieh  stadenta  and  faculty  cooperate  in  all  maltcrH  of 
college  diBcipIitH>.  Second,  there  is  the  system  long  a#Mciat«d 
with  the  name  of  the  Dniversity  of  Virginia,  by  whicJi  tlie  conduct 
of  examinations  is  relegated  entirely  to  the  student  body.  Witjiin 
recent  yoars  PriiKX-ton  and  Coruell  have  done  mnch  to 
Tiadicate  this  system.  Hcliable  personal  testimony  can  bo 
had  as  to  the  incalculable  gain  in  morid  demeanour  rcsnlling 
from  this  method.  Then  there  is  the  third  form  or  system 
of  student  oodperation  in  (he  control  of  the  r«s«idcnt«I  lifo 
of  etadentfi  in  the  dormitories.  Chicago  UiuTersity  has  some 
Axce«dingly  Taluable  testimony  as  to  the  working  of  tliis  system." 
Lack  of  space  forbids  as  to  go  deeper  into  this  most  interesting 
article.  We  commend  it  to  the  earnest  consideration  of  English 
parent^  and  espeoifllly  those  who  have  boys  in  public  scliools. 
Mr.  Brown's  Pebrtiary  contribution  deals  with  the  High-School 
period  of  Secondary  Education  in  the  United  States.  Hr. 
Baymood's  article,  originally  an  address,  iliscu»K'«  and 
munmarises  the  rarions  adrantages  offered  to  Arai-ricun 
>tadenl«  by  the  system  of  continnuus  sosiion  throngli  the 
rammer  long  vacation.  It  is  but  a  logical  development  of  the 
Uoiventity  Extension  movement  and  teaching  by  corre»]iondence, 
both  of  which  are  becoming  marked  features  of  Englinh  odncation. 
The  way  it  is  done  is  tliis— '"  While  no  student  and  no  instrudor  is 
expeotod  to  work  at  tht;  UniverMly  more  than  nine  months  out  of 
fewalve,  nnloM  \»  so  dc«irea,  tlio  University  itself  ia  in  continuons 
Kasion  throughout  the  year,  there  )>cing  no  long  summer  vacation, 
bat  imitcad,  four  abort  vacations,  one  week  long,  at  the  expiration 
of  every  i>orio«l  of  twelve  weeJis.     Eadi  of  these  periods  of  twelvo 
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weeks  is  appropriati^ly  tormod  n  "  qnnrtor."  Under  tliU  »j-»t*m  a 
student  may  begin  hie  work  At  the  beginning  of  any  qnnrtvr,  nnd 
may  take  ti  vacation  either  in  the  Summer  Qtutrt«r,  or  in  tfa« 
Antomn,  l\'in(*r,  or  Spring  Quarti^r  ;  bnt  he  i*  *t  liWrty  to  con- 
tiautt  UniTftrsity  work  during  ull  four  quarlcrs  if  ho  is  ctrong  «noagh 
and  desires  to  do  so.  Sirnilnrly,  Hn  instructor  r>»y  nrrai»gi>  to  (akn 
his  vaoation  in  niiy  (|imiU'r  of  the  year,  provided  not  more  than 
one-fonrtli  of  the  instruotom  idoct  to  taku  thoir  vacations  at  th« 
samf  time." 

The  S'-fiool  World  for  February,  the  second  number  of  McMn 
Moomillan's  new  venture,  coiitain»  among  other  articles  of  int«r««t 
the  second  inxlalinent  of  an  important  fntpcr  on  "  Points  for 
deBcri{)ttuii  in  observing  Brain  Oonditions  in  Boys  and  Girls  in 
S<^o61  Life,"  by  Francis  Warner,  H.D.  Frontals  overacting, 
knitting  the  eyebrows,  grinning,  open  month,  eye-movement*, 
weak  and  nervous  hand  balance,  lingei'-lwitchiiig—  regarded  in  Llio 
days  of  onr  youth  an  cenjiin  inanifeslalJons  of  the  old  Adam  or  of 
innate  "  cussedness  "^aro  here  shown  to  be  due  either  to  natural 
physical  defect,  or  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  teachers,  or  im- 
proper hygienic  conditions  in  th«  schoolroom,  and  to  he  worthy 
of  all  attention  and  wise  and  sympatlietie  treatment. 

7'Ac  Kiiuraiional  'ilmft  for  March  gives  a  very  fnll  abstract  of 
a  paper  on  ''  The  Tenclitng  of  Modern  I^angirages  in  Uerman 
Bchoola,"  by  W.  C.  Brown,  M.A.,  n-ad  at  the  lost  montWy 
evening  meeting  of  the  College  of  Preceptors.  The  paper 
is  Ibll  of  valuable  lessons,  bnt  we  must  confine  ourselviw  to 
quoting  one  piece  of  interesting  information  given  fn  pattant — 
"  No  foreigners  are  allowed  to  teach  in  German  ftdioob ; 
oonseqnently  all  the  French  and  English  teaching  is  doti« 
by  native  teachers.  This  is  a  first  and  very  important  advance  on 
the  older  method  elill  jmrsued  in  England  of  ha^-ing  a  Frencliman 
to  tench  French,  and  very  often  Gorman  too  (or  rife  wc/d).  It  is 
only  in  very  exceptional  cases  tjint  a  foreigner  is  able  to  obtain 
tiiat  discipline  in  class  which  is  tJie  first  essential  of  school  teaching. 
Moreover,  a  narivo  teacher  Iwa  a  further  great  advantage  over  a 
foreigner,  inasmuch  as  he  has  himself  passed  through  the  mill, 
and  is,  therefore,  not  only  much  more  capable  of  showing  others  the 
way,  hut  also  far  more  appreciative  of  their  difficulties." 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER 
AND  INTERNATIONAL  PE^VCE. 


ilK  liistorinn  of  the  ninetoentli  oenlary  will  point  to 
tlic  growtli  of  llie  spirit  of  nallotMiUly  ttt  ouo  of  tho 
ilominant  fc^atiiros  of  the  pcrioil ;  tli«  twentieth 
century  jtromiaes  to  bo  sigmtliiicd  by  tho  ^ronih  of 
th«  ittUmalioiud  spirit.  The  glorioii.i  iticiils  wliivh 
wery  cln'riithiMl  l>y  a  few  of  tlifl  loftier  Iwuli-rg  of  tlio  Froncli 
Kovolutioii  movement  were  drowned  for  the  tinio  bcnmlli  tho 
lorrcntji  of  blood  and  the  tides  of  conqne^it  which  ttn-ontviicd  to 
OTerwbcIm  tli«  wholo  of  Earope.  Tlie  iinniediati^  rusult  of  tb« 
(>roclaaiation  of  tli«  brollM^rhood  of  man  wan  Lo  call  into  cxistvnce 
the  Mrried  oppaiition  of  pxclusivo  nnrionnliliix*.  This  century  has 
witno!>sod  the  internecine  otrn^glpji  of  (Jicm;  tintioiia,  ha.H  #fon  them 
prow  into  being,  concpnirate  their  forc<'3,  nud  o»lnl>li.'fli  their 
position  in  the  economy  of  tlie  world,  till  they  liiivc  grown  into  an 
organic  iiystem.  Europe  now  staixlii  con»oIidateil  ait  aho  never  stood 
before,  and  it  iii  iliia  very  conHoIidntiuii  which  proniiws  to  be  tho 
»ur«»t  foundation  for  permanent  progress.  Tl)o  higher  nnity  baxcd 
on  indiviilnni  diversities  is  being  cemenM  nioro  luid  more  every 
day  by  all  thoae  aoml,  economic,  and  iutoUcctuiil  (I<'v<.-Iopmcntjf 
which  have  tended  so  niiicli  to  brt^idc  down  the  barriers  between 
tlie  nations.  Underneath  the  weight  of  her  iron  nrnuinr  there  aro 
strong,  silent  forces  at  work  in  tlio  hwirt  of  Eiirojm  wltich  «ro 
making  slowly  bnt  sorely  towards  intcniulional  pe.tce. 

How  or  when  such  pacificatiou  will  iiltiniHti^ly  be  attained,  none 
can  of  coarse  foretell.  But  the  »)0»t  overwhelming  obstacle  tbut 
lay  in  tlia  way  of  obtaiuin^  it  lius  already  been  overcome.  All 
who  ever  dared  to  dream  of  the  i>0(*sibility  of  a  Enropeaa 
federation  acknowledged  titat  ttio  one  thing  of  supreme  difticulty 
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was  to  take  tfae  first  moro.  That  supremo  difficulty  has  been  met, 
sad  llie  fimt  roovR  has  been  fakcB.  With  a  magoifiooBt  ooorage, 
which  it  i.t  difficalt  to  apprr«!ato  »nffici<>iitl)-,  a  yoDog  Diouaroh  has 
dami  to  defy  the  (loininiiling  forces  of  militarism  and  to  ataad 
forth  08  the  cliampioo  of  the  loHiM  a.t|)iration  of  hiimaoity. 
Wiiati-vcr  mar  be  tlioiij;ht  of  thi^  or  tlmt  detail  in  his  propo«aU, 
the  one  fact  of  impreiiiii  iRiportiiTK-u  reninius  that  the  Tsar  has  pat 
forth  an  apiicid  for  the  "co-operntjon  of  tho  nalJonii  of  Europe  io 
seeluag  the  most  eflt-ctuiU  invnn*  of  cn»uriug  the  boDofit  of  a  ronl 
aad  durable  pcoco  to  all  peoples."  The  eouf<urea««  to  which  bo 
baa  ini-ited  tho  otlior  Powers  would  he,  ho  my»,  *'  by  the  help  of 
God,  a  happy  |iresii;;e  for  thv  eoutury  which  is  about  to  open. 
It  would  convi.'r;^e  in  one  powerful  focus  tho  cfioria  of  all  tbo 
State's  whieh  iiro  iiiiiccrely  seeking  to  mnke  tho  groat  conce])tiOD 
of  npiviTKil  pc;tce  triiiinph  over  the  eloiueuta  of  troublo  and 
discord,  It  would  at  the  muic  time  ccmont  th»ir  ugrocment  by 
a  corporat'O  consocratioa  of  the  princi])lc;4  of  0(juity  and  right, 
on  which  rest  the  security  of  StJttes  uud  the  wcliiirw  of  people." 

Beside  this  clarion  call  all  el«o  siaks  into  inxignificanco. 
Complete  BBCcess  must  not  be  cxpocted  from  Uie  firet  toDtatire 
clTorta.  Fetters  that  have  been  rivotod  on  mankind  for  ccDtories 
will  not  fall  off  at  tho  firat  touch  ;  and  there  are  long-staading 
evils  which  only  tho  lapse  of  time  can  cure.  But,  whatever  may 
be  the  inuc  of  this  or  that  particular  scheme,  an  appeal  for  tho 
reign  of  peace  and  equity  has  gone  forth  to  the  world,  and  tho 
first  practicd  step  towards  realising  tho  brotherhood  of  nations 
has  been  taken. 

Every  ideal  that  is  presented  to  tho  world  should  have  especial 
attraction  for  the  schoolmaster.  Uls  mind  should  ever  tend  to 
"  move  in  worlds  not  realised."  For  it  is  his  privilege  to  aid  in 
moulding  generations  yet  to  come  and,  the  more  far-seeing  his  aim, 
the  more  fruitful  will  bo  his  labours.  There  are  some  who  seem  to 
regard  bis  function  rather  as  that  of  tbo  Scribe,  poring  over  tlio 
dull  records  of  tbo  past ;  saroly  his  truer  function  is  that  of  the 
Prophet  with  eyes  over  open  to  catch  visions  of  fntnre  bright- 
ness. At  the  Mmo  time  tho  schoolmaster  has  to  be  the  most 
practical  of  mortjib.  Uo  must,  as  far  as  outward  appearances 
go,  movo  in  a  world  of  coucrvto  fact.  His  ideals  cannot  be 
proclaimed   openly.      But  nonu   tho    less  it  will  make  all  th« 
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diffierence  in  the  inSoence  of  liis  teaclung  «b«tber  there  are 
ideals  behind  it  or  not. 

The  problem  which  now  lies  before  na  is  bow  beet  to  infbae 
iDto  school  lifo  and  school  teaching  the  spirit  which  will  make  for 
international  peace  and  not  for  international  discord.  As  it  is  in 
boys'  schools  that  the  need  for  lacing  snch  a  problem  mainly  arises, 
it  will  be  well  to  discuss  the  qnestion  solely  in  its  relation  to  the 
training  of  boys.  It  sbonld  be  recognised  to  begin  with,  that 
it  is  only  natural  that  physical  force  should  play  an  important  part 
in  the  minds  and  imaginations  of  boys.  While  in  an  immature 
stmge  of  deTelopment,  llw  mind  of  the  individual  tends  to  pasA 
tttrtragfa  the  various  phases  of  the  past  experience  of  the  race.  It 
i»  therefore  only  to  be  expected  that  the  ideal  whidi  dominated  » 
pre%'ioa9  stage  of  civilization  should  be  found  dominating  a  com- 
monily  of  boys.  Bat  as  modem  civilisation  has  been  gradually 
developed  out  of  the  prerioas  stages,  so  the  primitive  ideas  of 
boyhood  pass  by  a  gradual  process  into  the  maturfr  ideas  of  man- 
hood. The  stronger  the  moulding  influence  of  the  teacher,  the 
qaicker  and  surer  is  the  transition  :  aod  the  most  effective  way  of 
producing  the  dcjirc<l  dcvcIopm<.'nt  i«  not  so  much  by  iliroct  prnccpt 
aa  by  pormcaliou  of  tho  guiding  principle  through  all  branchc:i  of 
school  training. 

There  aro  still,  as  in  Plato's  time,  two  main  branches  of 
school  lifo  in  which  traiuiog  is  imparted — yfjiD-oorix^,  corrv»> 
ponding  to  the  life  of  the  playing-fields,  and  /lonnic^,  corresponding 
to  the  life  of  the  cIai»TOom.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  say  which 
has  tho  more  important  influenco  upon  a  boy's  training ;  it 
is  to  be  fvared  that  tho  latter  doefi  not  always  assert  it«  duo 
snprcmacy.  But  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  what  Plato  lay* 
down  as  to  their  respective  fuuctions.  It  is  a  mistake,  fa«  says,  to 
BUppOBO  that  one  i.i  directed  to  training  tho  body  and  tho  other  to 
training  tho  mind.  Both  alike,  he  nasertd,  are  devoted  to  training 
tho  mind :  yv/M-wrruc^  devek^s  fh  0ii/imi5);,  i.t.  energy  and  courage, 
/LoxxriKt)  devdops  t*  +«A&ro^,  i.e  thought  and  feeling.  Both 
branches  of  oditcation  play  an  important  part  in  building  up  com- 
plete nmnbood,  they  »npplemoat  one  another  and  sfaoittd  co-operate 
towmrds  the  aamo  eoid.  In  both  alike  that  spirit  may  he  imparted 
which  will  aupcnede  foroo  by  reason  and  discord  by  harmony. 
Tuking  Gr*t  tho  deiMrtmcnt  of  ytfivcumK^  or  tho  life  of  the 
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plaTing-fielda,  we  oome  to  the  main  seat  of  tb«t  vonbip  of 
physical  force  which  it  is  our  buuness  to  disestablish.  It  is 
oonsequentlr  in  thU  deparluiont  of  scliool  lite  that  the  greatest 
effort  sliould  lio  iniido  to  introduce  the  tnic  spiriL  It  is  fatal  to 
regard  games  aa  inoroly  a  form  of  relaxation  apart  from  the 
ednoatioual  life  of  a  K-hool.  Tlicy  uro  n  potent  force  in  cdacation  ; 
perhaps  in  8ome  nnlurcis  tlicy  will  always  bo  iiic  most  potent  force  ; 
and  tlicrufore  it  i»  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  direct  t3ie  power  which 
they  exercise  into  the  ri^ht  educational  chunuel.  It  iK  important 
to  recognise  that  the  worsliij)  of  athletic  prowess  contiiin»  witliin  it 
umiiy  ;(crms  of  good.  The  boy  who  esoeU  in  gameM  is  not  the 
boy  who  is  possessed  of  slioer  brute  force  and  nothing  else.  Force 
must  bo  directed  by  skill,  or  it  lost's  half  of  its  efficacy.  And  not 
only  is  skill  essential  to  Kuccess  ;  but  moral  quaUtics  such  ns 
ODorage,  determination,  patience,  discretion  and  t.-ict  must  bo 
possessed  by  any  one  who  would  attain  to  the  highest  rank.  It  is 
really  the  admixture  of  these  higher  qualities  that  makes  a  hero  of 
the  snccessfol  atldete  ;  and  the  atjiiosphere  of  the  school  should  bo 
snoh  as  to  snrround  with  the  greiitcst  prcctige  tliosc  whose  proweas 
ta  marked  by  the  highest  qualitiea.  The  public  school  priie-nn); 
should  bo  relegated  to  Iimbo  along  with  other  worn-out  shreds 
of  barbarism,  such  as  bull-haiting  and  cock-fighting.  For  a  sport 
should  be  tested  by  the  qoalitieti  which  it  evokes.  Tlie  boxing-ring 
must  by  its  nature  evoke  the  lower  instincts  of  human  nalnre,  and 
no  amount  of  skill  or  pluck  can  redeem  it  from  its  initial  lainL 
Any  admixture  of  good  which  it  may  he  considered  to  posse.'^s  cau 
bo  found  to  a  far  greater  degree  in  such  a  sport  as  cricket,  which 
is  free  from  all  stain  of  brutality,  and  which,  at  its  best,  i»  a 
training  alike  to  eye,  to  head,  and  to  cliaracter. 

If  we  turn  to  consider  the  campotitions  which  arise  oot  of 
sdwol-gumes,  we  come  upon  a  region  in  which  perha[is  tlic  most 
intense  feelings  of  the  school  life  of  the  majority  of  boys  are  centred. 
No  esciiement  which  a  boy  experiences  at  i>ehooI  probably  equals 
tliat  which  he  feels  at  a  house-match  or  at  a  contest  between  hi« 
school  and  another.  This  intense  feeling  of  school  patriotism  is  in 
the  main  a  healthy  feeling.  It  should  not  he  suppressed  but  directed 
upon  tbo  right  lines.  For  tlie  same  holds  good  of  school  patriotism 
as  of  national  piitrioUsm.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  feelings  of  which 
the  homsa  heart  is  ca)i«hle,  provided  that  it  Ls-{not  aUowed  to 
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occupy  tho  higbwt  place  of  all,  and  to  ovprriclo  tlin#e  fttcrnaJ 
priticiplcH  of  tratb  and  justice  which  arc  outsidv  nod  iK'yond  idl 
dutinctions  of  race  or  conntrj".  So  in  school  life.  Let  pride  in 
tlw  whool  and  pride  in  tlic  house  bo  stamped  n»  dwply  va  po%«iblo 
opon  a  boy's  heart,  and  iH  him  hold  tlicir  honour  a»  ilcur  n*  his 
own.  But  let  the  tone  of  the  school  be  suoh  that,  et'cn  vhvn  hi« 
(mslings  »rt  moft  flirrod  with  p»triotic  pride,  ihoy  i^liall  bv  :inM-nab!c 
to  a  scuK^  of  fuirnesfl  aud  generosity.  Let  no  unfair  adrnntngo 
over  be  tidion  on  the  plea  of  zeal  for  his  caum?,  and  U-t  him  tiovvr 
&ii  cvi<!n  in  tlw  moment  of  kecnc)!*  contest  to  regard  his  oonipetitor 
M  a  fricmUy  rival.  If  n  spirit  of  rcaj«ouablenes»  and  soo<i  fwiinj; 
i«  comilnntly  made  to  prevail,  thoMi  vpry  feeding!*  which  might,  if 
wrongly  dtrcctMJ,  brovd  a  iipiritof  war  and  coulrntlon.  will  prove 
the  m«nnft  of  ^ving  the  ino»t  endurinfr  lemotLs  iu  cqnity  and 
frivndlin<\<i«. 

Ootoing  now  to  tho  wcond  main  dcjnirtmfnt  of  Mhoo]  lifi>, 
/wnrun),  or  thu  Iifi>  of  the  ola>s:»-rooiii.  we  aro  al  once  boand  to 
oonfitss  that,  as  things  are  at  prcwnt,  Ihiv  Mde  of  school  life  does  not 
at  RnL  ught  appear  to  hav^  that  deep  Iwld  on  tho  life  nnd  feeling»  of 
boj-*  which  is  po«;^fw?d  by  the  otlicr  depurtmi'nt^Ttviviwmir^.  But 
in  thi»  matter  we  cannot  always  bo  guided  by  first  appearance*. 
School-gumes  nuike  a  direct  appral  to  a  boy's  faculties  and  draw 
oat  hist  (juitltiji's  at  once,  so  tiiat  they  can  be  i^orn  by  idl.  Idcus 
tlial  an;  ])re»ent<.-d  to  him  by  a  teacher  otixn  make  no  apparent 
impression  at  the  time  :  they  enter  his  mind  and  there  perhups  tie 
dormant  for  a  time,  until  at  some  Inter  stage  of  his  di'velupmeot 
Uiey  awako  into  life  and  change  the  whole  current  of  his  being. 
The  oOQrage  and  energy  which  it  is  the  function  of  athletic  training 
to  impart  can  he  eltntcd  readily,  fur  they  are  to  some  extent  physical 
qnalitie!) ;  the  thought  anti  fetding  which  are  imparted  byintellectual 
training  are  of  alowor  and  more  wk'nt  growth,  for  they  belong  to  a 
faigber  and  deeper  order  of  being.  The  teacher  need  not,  there- 
fore, nmviuarily  be  discouraged  at  the  upi>nreut  absence  of 
tmmndiaie  reiiulta  whicb  accomgiaaies  his  efforts  ;  ho  is  sowing 
seed  for  the  faturo  and  bo  cannot  expect  to  sou  the  luirvest.  Still 
Ibere  u  reason  for  thinking  Ih'tt  more  effect  might  often  be  pro- 
docAd  upon  IImj  uiind.-<  uf  pupils  if  the  cvery-day  lesson  were 
broaght  into  closer  relation  with  a  purjiose  ami  an  ideal,  and  so 
facta  that  tend  to  seem  dead  were  touched  with  life. 
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If  wo  toko  ihe  idaa  wbicb  fonna  tho  sabject  of  Uiia  pupcr, 
there  wre  diadj'  ways  in  whidi  it  could  be  made  unconiwioiuly  U> 
periumtfi  tLo  U'itcbiiig  in  a  school.  We  need  more  of  the  spirit  of 
Arnold,  who  set  bis  boys  face  to  face  with  the  actual  problenu  of 
Uio  day  and  brought  literature  and  history  into  touch  with  tbeir 
own  liveit.  Schools  on  their  intellectual  side  are  apt  to  lira  too 
much  in  past  systems  of  thought  Grand  as  are  many  of  the 
ideas  and  aspirations  of  the  ancient  world,  their  view  of  life 
was  immensely  different  from  ours,  and  we  shut  our  eyes  to  a 
glorious  heritage  of  the  ages  if  we  allow  our  system  of  thought  to 
be  doaiinatod  by  tlieirs.  As  said  before,  the  schoolmaster  should 
turn  his  gaee  above  all  things  to  the  future ;  the  tbou^t  tliat 
pervadcH  tho  school  should  be  abreast  of  all  that  is  most  hopeful  and 
roost  inspiring  in  modern  life.  Tlie  ideals  which  he  hopes  one 
day  to  Bee  realised  in  the  world  should  become  stamped  oncon* 
sciouely  on  tho  minds  of  bis  pupils  as  tho  goal  up  to  which  tho 
history  of  the  world  has  been  leading  and  towards  which  they 
will  be  able  to  strive. 

The  supreme  force  in  arouMUg  the  ideal  aide  of  a  boy's  naturo 
must  ever  be  religious  and  moral  inflaence.  Itut  every  branch  of 
study  may  be  made  to  contribute  indirectly  towards  tlie  desired 
end.  In  the  domain  of  letifr:!,  in  the  domain  of  science,  in  all 
domains  of  thought,  the  mind  is  constantly  guided  into  pstlts 
in  which  tho  barriers  of  race  aud  country  are  broken  down,  and 
all  nations  stand  on  an  equal  footing.  The  days  have,  indeed, 
passed  when  one  language  common  to  all  civilised  nations  conld 
be  employed ;  but  tlje  eonstant  inter-cliange  between  different 
nations  in  all  departments  of  life  haa  rendered  such  an  artiticiB] 
bond  of  union  unnecessary.  The  study  of  foreign  languages  and 
literatures  is  now  becoming  a  recognised  part  of  all  education,  and 
ID  tint  fact  alono  tbere  lie  great  possibilities  for  the  furtherance 
of  interuatioi]a]  relations,  f^eienoe  again  now  forms  one  of  the 
most  potent  bonds  of  union  between  nations,  partly  through  the 
co-operation  which  it  introduces  in  nnravclling  the  secrets  of 
B&tnre,  aud  partly  by  the  stimulus  which  it  gives  to  those 
indnstrial  developments  which  have  become  some  of  the  stiongest 
safeguards  of  peace. 

It  is  perhaps,  however,  in  the  teaching  of  history  that  the  most 
effectual  means  may  be  found  for  implanting  an  euthusia&m  for  on 
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ideal  view  of  internatiDnal  rclstioiu.  It  is  onfortnnatoly  through 
the  tea«hti]g  of  tlii^  vorj-  sabjeci  Uiat  U>e  impree^ioa  as  to  tbo  ia- 
evitablo  prodomiaaoM  of  the  war-tike  spirit  hax  too  often  boos ', 
deriTdd.  It  i»  too  romtnoa  to  regard  history  as  little  else  than  a 
string  of  vizn  and  buttles,  and,  though  a  noble  example  in  the 
oontrarj  direciiou  luis  been  Bet  by  the  writings  of  Bach  hivtori«ns 
aa  Green  and  Qiirdincr,  still  in  actnal  class-room  work  tho  iMittlo- 
field  is  apt  to  iimqiiic  nndae  significance.  It  is  no  doabt  bardvr 
to  make  bi&tory  interesting  without  the  lurid  coloun  of  war.  But 
tid»  diffiealty  arisen  to  a  great  extent  becauMi  birtorical  tcartiiuf;  ij ' 
not  brought  sntHciootly  into  touch  with  nctual  life.  Tliero  i»  muL-b . 
to  be  said  for  teaching  history  buckwardis  »t»rting  with  tJie  polioe-l 
man  and  workiug  back  to  Magna  Cliarta.  There  is  much  also  to  ■ 
be  said  for  coonoctiug  hirtorj-  with  biography,  and  for  making  it 
as  &r  as  possible  a  description  of  people  rather  than  a  description 
of  events.  But  it  is  of  sujiremo  im))ortane«  that  behind  all  teaching 
of  history  the  idea  sboald  be  pn-^'iil,  thiit  war  i*  not  necessarily 
the  last  word  that  lias  been  tai^l  in  Ihv  development  of  the  human 
race ;  that  it  is  ouly  tbc  means  by  which  the  will  of  man  has 
hitherto  made  itwlf  felt ;  and  that  it  is  possible  to  coim'ive  of  n  day 
when  this  clnmsy  weapon  will  be  hud  aside  oud  when  nations  will 
agre«  to  live  nde  by  side— aa  oompetiton,  It  U  trne,  in  tbo 
nniversal  struggle  for  existence,  but  as  friendly  competiUirs,  nnited 
by  tliom  tics  of  hamanity,  the  aeveranoe  of  which  would  bring  ruin 
opon  all,  and  the  mainteuaiKe  of  which  must  be  for  ea«h  and  all 
the  main  guarantee  of  social,  intellectual  and  moral  progress. 

Bbrmard  M.  Alles. 
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EORGE  HEUBEItT  snys,  id  hU  PrieH  to  the  Ttmiit*: 
"Tlic  country  panKia  luitli  rvwA  tii«  fnthora  abo, 
■tad  (he  sclioolmon,  aud  tbo  InU-r  writers,  or  a  good 
|)ro[>ortJoa  of  ull,  out  of  «11  wlucb  bo  b:ith  compiled 
li  book  und  body  of  diriaitj,  whidi  ia  tlw  structure 
of  bis  si'iiiii)!!*,  and  wlitcb  bo  preiichctii  all  his  life  ;  but  ^vcrw-Iy 
clotbod,  illuslriiU'd,  nad  enlarged"  [Poems,  p.  220,  W.  Soott]. 
Such  ODgbt  to  b«  Iho  aim  of  th«  teacher  also,  to  reud  tho  host  thaij 
has  boon  and  is  bcin;;  snid  oo  ediieatroDnl  que»tiotix,  tbut  bv  niuy 
fomi  a  body  of  »ourul  opiiiion.  Xay,  we  mny  go  furtbcr,  and  say 
that  it  is  everyone's  business  to  acquire  soand  viewa  on  education. 
"The  vominunity  vantd  greatly  eonie  sonnd  opinions  upon  the 
host  methods  of  cdnoatton"  [SpKlator,  Dec.  31,  1S98].  Bat 
bow  uro  iwbooImafiCcr  and  citizen  to  acquire  these  opinions,  wbon 
tbero  is  no  ununiuiity  in  the  leaders  of  tbougbt  and  makers  of 
opinion  ?  Quit  rusioJUt  ijtos  euttodti  f  Xot  only  do  different 
books  assert  exactly  opposite  view.4,  but  even  Uie  various  parts  of 
one  and  the  same  book  arc  often  in  utli^r  ooniradietion. 

£roii  iu  general  prindplcs  tlicre  is  llie  utmost  divergence 
between  certain  writers.  Hero  are  several  examples.  Uerbeit 
8j>cnoer  says :  "  Seriously,  is  it  not  an  astonishing 
that  though  on  the  treatment  of  offspring  depend  their  lives 
or  deaths,  aud  their  moral  wel&re  or  ruin ;  yet  not  one 
vatd  of  instruction  on  the  treatntent  of  offspriug  is  ever 
given  to  those  who  will  by-and-by  be  parents?  Is  it  not 
monstrous  that  the  fate  of  a  new  generation  should  be  left  to  the 
dtaocea  of  nnreasooing  castom,  impulse,  &incy— joined  n'ilh  tbo 
snggntious  of  ignorant  nurses  and  the  prejudiced  counsel  of 
grandmothers ?"  []CJii^lion,  p.  ^3].  This  view  is  flatly  con- 
tradicted by  tbo  Master  of  Downing  in  Mms  and  Practiu  of 
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TtaMnff  [p.  275].  "That  nothing  slioold  bo  done  by  toachora 
of  jthj^iologf  to  ooligbten  children  as  to  Um  tncaiuD^r  of  Kex,  or 
in  anr  way  to  call  attention  to  it,  mcms  to  bo  too  obn'oos  Tor 
ducDsHon,  Not  evCn  the  great  ctnira  of  nio'lcm  (.■<lac'jit!on  that  it 
6t«  mett  and  women  to  (liitolmr;;e  nil  the  duties  of  ciUseuiJiip 
jiutiGcB  a  different  view.  That  parents  cannot  do  their  duty  to 
their  childrvn  ohIpas  thev  am  thcin.i<>lveii  instrticted  in  tliete  nintters 
a  dear  cnongh,  bat  the  liveii  of  diihlrou  ou>{ht  not  to  Ut  Kjtoilt  tn 
the  exp<<clatioD  that  they  may  M>ine  day  bo  purcnts  nnd 
Lave  diildren  of  their  own."  Mr.  Bain,  again,  condemns  the 
eorioMty  of  children.  "Mnch  of  the  cnriowity  of  children, 
and  of  othere  beside  ditldren,  is  a  spnrioaa  article.  Frrqueutly 
ft  i«  a  mere  display  of  egotism,  tlie  delight  in  ginng  troable, 
in  bring  pandered  to  and  served.  Qaesb*ons  are  put,  not 
from  the  desire  of  rational  information,  bat  from  the  love  of 
esciti-inent.  OiKaijioaally,  the  inqniaitiTOneas  of  a  child  provides 
an  opportunity  for  imparting  a  piece  of  real  information  ;  but  far 
oflttiier  not"  [Eduealioit  ai  a  S<ienK,  p.  91)].  Profn^or  Miall 
declares  that  his  osperieuoe  is  the  opposite  of  tlii«.  "I  Ituvo 
karned  to  count  upon  the  in<iaisitiveness  of  children.  Not  only 
is  it,  as  I  have  ^cied,  the  great  int^trnment  of  ihe  teacher,  but  I 
have  come  to  believe  that  it  can  nearly  always  be  roused  or  creatod. 
When  I  fail  to  rouse  curiosity  I  blame  my  own  nwkwardne»,  or 
else  in<imre  whether  the  children  are  not  by  nature  or  educatiou 
mnmully  stupid  "  [  TfiiHy  Year*  of  TtcuMnff,  p.  HI,  MueiniUan]. 
As  regard*  the  antbority  and  inflnence  of  the  teacher  there  aro 
divergent  views.  The  author  of  Hints /or  Eton  Slasiert  [p.  13, 
d&rendon  Frees],  says  that  ho  writes  "  for  men  who  love  freedom 
more  than  power ;  who  rejoice  in  seeing  the  freedom  of  othtMv,  and 
wootd  never  eDcroacb  on  it  more  than  they  are  obliged  ;  who  in 
school  are  content  to  have  pupils,  and  do  not  aim  at  having 
disciples."  Profe<«or  Miall  [op,  cit.,  p.  23D]  agrees  with  thi»i  in 
s[nrit :  "  The  antbority  of  the  teacher  should  ouly  exhtud  to  snch 
externals  as  the  order  in  which  the  work  is  to  he  taken,  ami  the 
arbitrary  names  which  are  to  bo  ^ven  to  things,  1  should  t>hrink 
from  saying  to  anyone :  '  You  are  to  believe  tbi»  titatement  of 
factf*  however  lure  I  felt  of  the  fact.  In  all  Ruenlific  work  the 
spirit  of  eoquirv  and  scepticism  is  so  indispenable  that  we  should 
be  slow  to  quench  it,  even  when  it  heoomos  tronbleaonie.*'    Againai 
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Uw  last  two  writers  may  be  set  tho  Master  of  Downing :  "  The 
ic'tioolboy'i)  onlj  motiro  for  learniDg  hja  kuou  i*  that  hia  matter 
tolls  bim  to  do  so  ;  and  this  we  think  should  a]wn}'s  be  sufflcient " 
[Aims  and  Practice  of  Teachisff,  p,  283]. 

ErvD  lu  regards  so  umple  s  question  as  wbcthor  homework 
should  servo  tlio  purpose  of  preparation  for  the  next  day's  lesson, 
or  should  follow  the  lesson  aa  a  means  of  ti^tstiug  the  result,  there 
are  difTcrcnt  opinions.  Mr.  Fearon  says  in  his  School  Impefiion 
[pp.  72-3,  Macmillan]  :  "All  the  mere  dry  matters  of  fact  which 
arc  required  to  be  acquired  by  the  children  in  a  f;eagraphr  or 
history  lesson,  should  be  so  acquired  by  thcin  out  of  school,  in 
roadincM  for  the  lesson.  It  is  a  deplorable  waste  of  teioching 
power,  and  is  ruinous  both  to  lonchcr*  and  taught,  to  let  tbo 
teacher's  linm  and  vigour  be  »pent  in  telling  the  children  mere 
nidimontary  fact*  which  they  can  gain  from  a  penny  text-book." 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  view  of  Sir  .1.  Fitch  :  "It  la 
rather  bard  on  a  child  to  expect  him  to  deal  tlms  with  all  tJie  dry 
bones,  nndl  you  come  and  clothe  tliem  with  flesh  and  with  life. 
I  hold  that  however  judieions  this  method  may  bo  in  some 
oxceptiona)  eases,  it  is  a  safe  gt^^neral  rule  that  oQt^f-door  exercisea 
should  be  designed  less  often  to  pre[>are  the  way  for  a  coming 
lesson  than  to  deepen  and  Hs  the  memory  of  a  past  lesson" 
[Zrf(iur«  on  Ttarhini/,  pp.  154-5].  Tho  same  writers  are 
opposed  on  tho  value  of  dato»  in  history.  The  former  says  I 
[op.  eit.  p.  85]  :  "  Datoj*  are  to  the  study  of  history  what  the 
multiplication  table  is  to  arithtnetic.  They  are  an  essential 
framework  on  which  to  Luihl  up,  and  keep  sustained,  all  the 
scholar's  historical  reading,  witliout  which  much  of  what  he  reads 
and  hears  will  always  be  unmeaning  and  unfruitful.  Some  systom 
uf  vuaioria  teekniea  for  dates,  metrical  or  otlierwise,  should  be  osed 
in  erery  school  in  which  history  is  taught."  The  tatter 
discriminates  between  the  dates  which  we  should  "  retain  aa  fixed 
pmuts  in  the  memory,  and  those  which  none  but  a  pedant  would 
value  "  [op.  Hi.  p.  37d].  He  condemns  all  devices  which  associate 
history  with  unmeaning  and  absurd  details,  because  the  doggrel 
verses  of  mnemonic  systems  are  only  a  naeless  burden  to  the 
memory  [op.  eit.  p.  380].  If  we  turn  to  Euclid,  there  are  those 
who  uphold  the  claims  of  the  ancient  writer,  and  those  who  would 
launch  ouc  into  newer  vcaturee.     Mr.  Workman  of  Kingswood  ia . 
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cotaemtire  od  this  point :  "  We  oagbt  to  adopt  tlie  EJomcnts  of 
fiaclid,  I  Kir,  partij  because  they  are  themselros  exquisitely 
adapted  to  oar  purpose  of  meatnl  discipline,  partly  because  tk^re  ix 
DO  bope  whatever  of  any  general  consensus  as  to  a  enitable 
subatitule,  luid  paiiiy  because  the  book  which  was  u:»cd  2,00O4 
yokn  a<{0  in  the  schoob  of  Alexandria  has  gathon-d  round  it  a  h. 
<rf  afEMciatioBS  not  in  themselves  devoid  of  cdocational  riUue" 
[^'nu  and  Pradiee  of  Teaching,  p.  lit*],  rrofcssor  MiaLI,  on  the 
Opposite  side,  is  quite  rerolutionary  in  his  views:  "Out  of  some  180 
propositions  in  the  Erst  six  books  of  Euclid  I  count  about  twont 
»ix  tuf  necessary  to  be  known,  thoogh  many  of  these  require  to  b«i 
combined  into  more  general  propositions.  Euclid's  phraseology  is 
pedantic  and  cumbrous,  and  lie  takes  up  so  much  time  in  proving 
so  littJc  that  a  sound  elementary  knowledge  of  Plane  and  SoUd 
Qeometry,  besides  Trigonometry,  might  be  easily  got  while  a  boy 
of  equal  ability  wis  mastering  Euclid  alone  "  [  Tlarty  Tears  of 
Teachinij,  pp.  121-2].  In  EuatfS  oh  &«wu/ary  Education  [p.  101, 
Clarendon  Press],  Mr.  Josehind  steers  a  middle  course  between  the 
Iwt  two  writers  :  "  For  while  admitting  the  value  of  Euclid  as  an 
edocational  instmmenl,  we  cannot  blind  ooi^Ives  to  some  of  itfi 
drawbacks.  The  stereotyped  iterii'^  of  out-andr-dricd  propositions 
often  fosters  the  idea  that  no  otlier  pro]>ertiea  of  triangles  and 
circles  need  be  considered,  or  at  any  rate  renionibercd,  and  rendere 
less  evident  tlie  connexion  of  geometry  with  cognate  subjects. 
We  must  counteract  these  tendencies  by  a  continual  aocompanimont 
of  riders  and  deductions." 

Uut  tlie  most  serious  conflict  has  raged  on  the  question  whctlier 
literary  or  scientific  studies  aiford  the  greater  training.  In  tJte 
time  of  Ascham  I^n  was  the  only  subject  ever  thoujrht  of,  and 
he  never  gives  a  thoaght  to  anjthing  else,  bat  straightway  pro- 
ceeds in  his  Seltolemaster  [pp.  72-st,  Mayor's  Edition,  Bell],  to 
advocate  a  method  of  double  translation  from  Jjutin  to  English 
and  hock  again.  Locke  is  bold  enough  to  avor  that  Latin  is  use- 
leas  for  tboe«  who  will  be  pat  to  trodeA  in  after  Ufe,  though  it  is 
"absolntply  neceasary  to  a  gentleman"  {^Thoughts,  p.  13^  Pitt 
Press].  Bat  he  condemns  severely  Latin  tJiemes  nnd  verses.  The 
nse  of  them  "  is  a  sort  of  Egyptian  tjTanny,  to  bid  them  make 
bricks  who  have  not  yet  any  of  the  materials  "  [  Thcmykft,  p.  150]. 
AmoU  was  an  onthuHBttio  believer  in  the  Classics.    "  Greek  and 
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Ladn  were  to  him  the  »ov  vrS,  tltc  firm  cartli  on  whtdi  he  sought 
to  erect  a  fAliric  in  which  hi!<tory,  )HK-tr^*,  philosophy,  ethics,  lore 
of  truth,  nnd  aflpiratioiiH  afkcr  nolik-TK's.t  uni]  Dnefitln^'ss  should  6nd 
ih«ir  dne  plac-e"  [Fitch's  T.  ami  M,  Arnold,  p.  31,  Hcint^tiiaDnj. 
"  language,  thongh  Llin  eoiitre  of  hiK  wltoim^  was  not  the  exelu- 
eix'e  euhjwt  of  instxnctioii.  Auxiliary  to  it,  and  iipccisarj'  to  give 
organic  unity  lo  thi>  vrliole  ]>lnii,  woro  history,  geography,  divinity, 
ethical  and  poliliad  scit-nw  "  [Fitdi's  Arnold,  p.  54].  He  did 
not  favonr  physical  science,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
piLssago.  ''RiiiIkt  than  liove  pliysiciil  science  tiio  chief  thing  in 
my  soil's  mind,  I  would  gladly  have  him  think  that  the  son  went 
ronnd  the  earth,  and  that  the  stars  were  eo  many  8pangle«  sot  in 
the  bright  bloe  firmanjcnt.  Surely  the  one  thing  needful  for  a 
Christiim  and  an  Englishman  to  study  is  (liristian  and  moral  and 
political  philosophy"  [Findlay's  Amolii,  p.  xvii.,  Cambridge  Press], 
Though  at  fir*!  Arnold  did  not  favour  verso-coiiii>o*ition,  he 
changed  hii  mind  in  its  favour  as  he  grew  older.  Sir  J.  Fitch 
thinks  that  he  never  fidly  readizod  "  the  inevitable  woarineM  and 
disgust  i>roduce(l  by  it  ;  the  false  and  ignoble  ideal  of  scluJarship 
which  it  sets  before  boys,  or  the  intellectual  habits  whidi  it 
generates"  [l'"ilch'fl  Amoid,  p.  39],  He  also  tpiotes  a  stronj; 
condemnation  of  tlie  ]iraetice  by  Dean  Farrar,  who  »ayit  that  it 
tarns  a  hoy'a  life  for  a  year  or  two  "into  a  boundless  bunt  af>er 
eintbeta  of  the  right  sliape,  to  be  screwetl  into  the  grcatMt  number 
of  places"  [op.  eit.  p.  40]. 

SOMKBSBT   BaTKHJLN. 

(7'o  ic  eontinu^,) 


CO-EDUCATION. 

SOME  COMPARISONS  BKTWEEN  BOYB  AND  GUtLS. 


\! 


^Vf^n  IX-ED"    scboolfi,  wliicb    nr«    tbo    role    in    soma 
k^iRN         rouDtrieH,  are  comtDon  eoongfa  in  GogliiQcl  in  the 
h  vtfjQ         Elemcntarjr  &hool  system  ;  bnt  wo  li«ve  no 
EaXm  iniuiy  schools  wliere  boye  and  girb  between  tbe^ 

**'**""l  ngK  of  twelt-p  and  sixtoen  an  timglit  togctlior 
"  same  course  of  ituily.  U  was  mj  tot  to  be  for  tomo 
..  ,.  i  ..L;icr  in  a  mixed  dcnientary  school,  and  since  then  I 
bavp  bn-n  in  cluirge  of  a  large  school  of  scicn«-,  in  which  tJte 
girlx  fuUow  th<3  same  C'onrfi<^  lu  the  boys,  oxocpt  limt  they  subitilnte 
Dwtilcwork  for  inantud  instruction.  In  this  school  tbo  buj's  nud 
girls  arc  taught  for  the  most  (tart  in  scjKiratc  classes,  but  some  of 
the  higtivr  classes  contain  both  boys  and  girls,  and  also  for  certain 
•nbjocts  the  girls*  classoa  sr«  taught  by  the  teachers  of  the  boys' 
dacMv.  I  myself  have  for  several  years  past  had  qnito  as  mncb 
to  do  with  the  touching  of  tbo  girh)  as  of  the  boys.  In  the  oom- 
pomons  which  I  propose  to  make  in  this  paper  I  wish  to  be  under- 
stood u  q>Mkio|{  only  of  what  has  come  under  my  own  ot)serva- 
tioD  and  not  as  dr^iwing  comparisons  which  hold  good  of  boys  and 
girls  under  conditions  different  from  those  which  obtain  in  my 
own  school. 

When  I  was  a  teacher  in  a  "  Mixed "  elementary  school  1 
DftHl  to  notio-  that  np  to  the  n;^  of  ten  or  eleveu  girls  were  on 
whole  more  intelligent  than  boys  of  the  same  nge,  bnt  that 
the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  the  boys  generally  used  to  overtake  and 
emttnaily  surpass  the  fjirls.  To  wluit  extent,  if  nt  all,  this 
ntperioritj  in  tJie  work  of  the  older  boys  was  due  to  snporitn' 
intelligonoo  I  oould  ncror  quite  detonuino.  In  those  days  girb  in 
a  mixed  elementary  itchool  had  lo  do  the  mmo  work  as  Uto  bo} 
with  the  addition  of  sewing  ;  and  besides  that,  amoug  tlio  class  i 
children  wiilt  which  I  bad  to  deal  tbo  att«udiuK«  of  the  older  ^rli 
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waa  lesa  regular  tiuax  that  of  Uio  older  boys.  A  girl  Bcldom  came 
to  Bohool  more  than  eight  times  a  week  becaose  aho  had  to  slay  at 
home  and  help  on  n-a.-<hiiig  day.  Siibiraci  another  attendanoe  for 
the  sowing  lesson  and  it  is  obvious  that  iho  girl  with  seven  attea> 
dances  a  week  had  not  a  fair  ofaanoe  against  the  boy  who  ooold 
make  ten. 

In  my  present  sohool,  however,  I  have  had  for  aeveml  years 
the  opportunity  of  observing  the  work  of  boya  and  girls  ranging 
in  age  from  cloven  or  twelve  to  sixteen  or  ecvc^ntccn,  working  at 
the  some  cnrriculom  and  under  conditioDs  which  arc  nearly 
idoDticaL  I  have  been  able  to  compare  parallel  clossoti  of  boys 
and  girb  and  nlso  boys  and  ^'irlt-  lu  tlio  same  class.  Certain 
general  differences  in  tempcrainent  ami  ehiiracter  between  the 
DTvrmge  boy  uiid  ^irl  Iiavv  manifested  themselves  [ircttr  constantly, 
though  of  oourju  there  an>  umny  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

Porhap^  the  ditfcreuces  which  strike  one  moftt  are  those  of 
oharactur  ratlicr  tiinn  of  intelloctuiil  ability.  Boys,  90  far  as  mj 
expcrienoc  gucj',  huve  more  iudejicndence  of  cliuracter  and  a 
liighcr  degree  of  intellectual  liout^^ty  than  girls.  It  is  on  tho 
whdo  less  difficult  to  get  u  doss  of  boys  into  the  habit  of  doing 
their  thinking  for  thomsclvot  and  drawing  their  own  conclnsions. 
Tho  habit  of  comparing  notes  when  half  way  through  a  sum  or  of 
working  a  French  exercise  jointly  is  much  more  difficult  to 
eradicate  from  girls  than  from  boys.  A  boy  who  lias  worked  a 
sum  through  aud  knows  ttiat  his  metbod  is  logical  is  comparatively 
indifferent  ns  (o  whether  his  answer  agrees  with  hts  neighbour's  ;  a 
girl,  no  matter  how  sore  she  may  bo  that  she  is  right,  Ukes  to  be 
right  in  company.  I  am  not  jtpeaking  of  deliborato  cheating  in 
casca  where  there  ts  some  obvious  nd^'autllga  to  bo  gained  or  some 
penalty  to  be  avoided,  but  of  ordinary  overy-day  school  work  where 
boys  and  girls  have  nothing  whatever  to  gain  by  doing  their  work 
correctly,  except  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  riglit.  The  distinction 
ia  important,  for  girls  who  would  not  deliberately  cheat  and  who 
feel  that  they  arc  merely  conipuring  notes  half  way  through  n 
piece  of  work  are  often  very  indiguant  when  they  are  accused  of 
copying.  I  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  convince  them  that  there 
ia  such  a  thing  as  iulellectnal  honesty — telling  tho  truth  to  onoaelf— 
in  addition  to  that  moral  honesty  which  consists  in  telling  the  tni'h 
to  other  people. 
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Aootbor  quality  arudng  out  of  this  same  qmlity  of  iDtollectoal 
boacaty  is  tlio  Artistic  spirit  in  work,  ihe  delisbt  in  excGUence  of 
workmanship,  in  Eoish.  in  intrinsic  perfoctiou.  u  doUgbt  which  ib 
qaito  indejicadent  of  rewards  and  punishments  or  of  the  approba- 
tioQ  of  otbors.  At  first  I  ased  to  think  the  advantage  in  this 
respect  lay  on  tho  side  of  girls,  who  certainly  aa  a  general  rule 
take  far  more  pnins  orer  their  work  than  boys,  but  experience  baa 
led  mo  to  change  my  mind.  Qirls  are  more  semiitivo  than  boys 
to  the  approbation  of  oUtors,  and  they  will  taku  grt^^kt  pains  in 
order  that  their  work  may  be  correct,  neat,  and  exact.  Tboy  will 
write  their  exercises  beaatifully  and  decorate  thi-m  liberally  with 
tiio  particular  kind  of  millinery  in  the  way  of  ruled  linos  which 
happens  to  be  Javourcd  by  their  teacher  for  the  time  being,  and 
they  wiU  l«aro  lista  of  exceptions  with  the  most  praiseworthy 
fidelity.  But  they  do  this  largely  for  the  sake  of  securing  appro- 
bation and  not  altogether  from  a  genuine  independent  interest  in 
the  work  iuclf.  A  boy,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  a  greater  degree 
of  iotereat  in  the  work  itself,  and  though  be  is  by  no  moans 
indifferent  to  praise  and  heartily  detests  being  kept  in  to  do  Itis 
work  orer  again,  there  are  intervals  during  which  he  forgets  the 
existence  of  praise  and  blame,  rewards  and  punishments,  and 
becomes  entirely  absorbed  in  and  interested  by  the  work  he  is 
doing.  In  my  experience  these  brief  intervals,  tlie  frequency  of 
which  increases  with  the  age  of  the  scholar,  happen  more  frequently 
to  boys  tbaa  to  girls. 

Beadcrs  of  Sfntimenlal  Tommy  will  remember  how  he 
miued  his  scholarship  by  his  determination  to  find  the  exact  word 
to  represent  his  idea — "  a  hantle  of  people,"  1  noticed  n  parallel 
cue  in  my  own  school  the  other  day.  I  bad  given  an  examination 
in  algebra  to  a  mixed  dass  of  boys  and  girls.  The  cleverest  girl 
in  malhcmutics  dtd  six  questions  quite  correctly,  sho  outitted  uu 
intcr««ttDg  problem,  and  made  a  shot  at  a  t.c.M.  <]uestioii  in  which 
she  coald  not  factorise  the  expressions  given.  This  was  not  tho 
Bum,  but  she  worked  after  this  faithion  : — 


•• 
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The  cleverest  boy  began  witit  tbe  problem,  which  nwolted  in  a 
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simullaneoaa  e^oation  inTotving  a  quiidntic.  He  failed  to  solve 
it.  He  then  ttirned  to  an  caaj  qut'stioti,  hurrivd  tbrongh  it,  got  it 
right,  aud  relumed  to  the  problem  wtiiok  hv  again  failed  to  solve. 
Bat  he  wm  fascinated  by  it  and  began  it  again  at  tlte  beginning, 
and  when  time  was  up  he  wsh  still  working  ut  it.  The  girl  got 
rix^  marks  and  the  boy  got  twenty,  and  when  the  papers  were 
read  out  each  of  tlieir  faces  showed  an  amnsing  conU'iiipt  for  the 
stupidity  of  the  other. 

By  the  way,  in  malhematkc,  this  harking  back  tooarty  mrthodR 
in  times  of  difficulty  is  a  very  curious  thing.  I  notice  it  eou^luntly, 
and  more  ii-equcntly  among  girls  than  boys.  You  may  ypond 
great  poiiis  in  teaching,  for  instance,  the  principle*  of  fractions, 
and  yon  may  flatter  yourstlf— snd  perhaps  with  juttico — that  yoor 
cJasa  does  at  lost  really  understand  tins  pnrcicnhir  piece  of  work  ; 
hut  directly  you  giro  a  sum  which  is  more  than  ununlly  iltfEcuIt 
some  of  them  m-e  sore  to  tlirow  all  knowled^jo  to  the  winds  and 
revert  to  the  metliods  by  which  they  were  first  taught,  fiow  much 
of  this  lurking  raLitrost  of  intelligent  and  logical  methods  is  due  to 
innate  coiiat^i'^alism  and  want  of  self  reliance,  and  bow  mudi  is 
doe  to  faulty  te-nching  in  the  early  years  of  »ehoul  life,  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  The  girls  and  boys  1  have  to  deal  with  are  taught  up  to 
the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  in  the  elementary  schools  of  U>o  neigh- 
liourliood,  and  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  is,  I  think,  on  the  whole 
more  intelligent  in  boys'  than  in  girls'  schools,  Tliere  arc 
several  reasons  for  tliis.  One  is  that  a  oonsidemblQ  proportion  of 
men  teachers  have  a  fair  kjiowledge  of  genoral  niiilhematics,  while 
Tery  fuw  of  the  women  teachers  have  done  any  matliematka 
ontsido  arithmetic,  and  not  many  understand  even  their  arithmetic 
properly.  This  weakness  on  the  part  of  women  teachers  is  largely 
duo  to  the  fact  that  in  tlie  women's  training  colleges  arithmetic  is 
for  the  mo*t  [inrt  very  ineffoctively  taught.  Then,  in  girls"  schools, 
Iho  leaebent,  Ijeing  lc*s  conversant  with  their  subject,  have  the  fear 
of  the  inspector  before  ihiAt  eyes  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is 
the  coao  in  boy»'  schools,  and  this  leads  tiiem  to  attach  to  correct 
answers  an  txuggcrated  importwicc  which  is  reflected  in  the  minds 
of  their  aufortunatc  pupils. 

The  power  of  taking  an  interest  in  work  for  its  own  sak«, 
independently  of  [waisc  or  blame,*  dependsprobably -to  some  extent 
upon  bodily  health  and  vigour,  and  in  tbo  class  of  ohildrco  I  have 
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<  do  with  tliis  i»  nlwuj-s  grent«r  in  tho  iwyi  Uiiid  in  t)i«  i^rls. 
Girls  in  Higher  Grodo  ifclioob  tav,  in  my  oinnign,  iifurly  nlways 
orerworiced.  In  «ddition  to  their  school  duties,  which  are  the 
same  lu  tbom  of  tJio  hoyn^  most  of  them  have  mutttc  practice  to  get 
throogh,  and  mniiy  uf  tbein  have  to  Iielp  in  tho  humc.  Ulieir 
opporiuniri^ii  for  hmrty  play  in  tho  open  air  are  far  more  limited 
tban  llioH*  of  thv  boy^  Tbey  are  too  respectable  to  ran  about  in 
the  i4rcct«,  and  there  is  practically  nowhere  eke  where  they  can 
ran  iibout.  Un  the  other  hand,  the  boyn  get  plenty  of  play, 
espcciaDy  in  tho  football  season.  Their  indifference  to  muddy 
boot*  is  the  8al%-alion  of  their  mental  Tigoor. 

In  iiidnstry.  I  have  found  tltnt  girU  of  eleven  to  sixteen  are  fur 
superior  to  boys.  The  main  difficuity  I  have  to  Contend  with  is  to 
prevent  them  from  overworking  themselves  at  their  homivlcssons. 
A  girl  is  not  content  to  let  well  alone.  She  will  sit  for  hours 
worriting  over  a  dodiiction  in  KucUd  which  slie  cuunoi  solve,  or 
ahe  will  work  sums  out  in  the  rough,  transfer  them  to  her  ■■xerctso 
book  with  a  great  deal  of  superfluou<)  ueatnesis  ami  fiii:)lly  work 
tlieiii  all  on'T  again  to  see  if  they  are  correct.  Her  brother,  on  tho 
other  hand,  has  far  too  much  healthy  idleness  in  him  to  run  any 
risk  of  overworking  himself,  if  ho  cannot  solve  his  deduction  in 
ten  minutes  or  90,  he  decides  forthwith  that  his  teacher  has  made 
an  injadicionsi  choice,  and  leavos  the  deduction  to  be  solved  in — 
or  after— school.  As  to  working;  hb  sura  twice  over  thiit  ia 
decidedly  too  much  trouble  for  him,  and  he  never  attempts  to  do  il. 
But  it  will  probably  be  fomid  that  at  the  end  of  tho  yoai-  the  boy, 
wfaow  (tvi-h  and  vigorous  mind  and  body  are  capable  of  considerabk 
exertion  when  he  is  really  mado  to  work,  has  a  better  grasp  of  his 
fladies  than  his  painstaking  and  overworked  sister  has  managed 
to  get. 

As  to  whether  CVEdncation  is,  on  the  whole,  a  desirable  tiling, 

I  am  not  prepared  to  pronounce  an  opinion.  In  Higher  Urudo 
Schools  it  is  resorted  to  for  three  main  reasons,  first,  because  it  i^ 
impossible  at  present  to  get  enough  women  teachers  who  conibiuo 
tlm  neoesMuy  attainments  with  good  teoetiing  power;  secondly, 
because  a  laboratory  which  ha.^  to  be  used  by  different  dulses  in 
common  uiuet  necessarily  be  under  tho  sole  chnrj^e  of  one  i<-a4'her, 
and  in  a  scliool  containing  both  boys  and  girls  that  teacher  has  to  be 

II  man ;  thirdly,  because  it  is  a  much  cheaper  ammgi'ment,  for  where 
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you  miiy  only  hiive  half-a-dozea  girls  and  as  many  boys  in  your 
luglie!>t  cLn»(,  it  is  Ipsa  expensive  to  niuko  ono  chf^  of  them  than 
two.  VicwcU  in  this  vay  as  a  temporary  rxptnlieat,  Co-Cdncatioa 
anJoubk-dly  works  well  from  tlio  poini  of  yiew  of  the  int«llecttuil 
iKl^-antage  of  tlie  girls.  The  girls  tlK-mselves,  so  far  as  ray  obser- 
vation goes,  mther  like  being  taught  by  men,  and  I  think  thut 
most  men  who  have  tried  it,  and  been  succfissful,  rather  like 
teot^iing  girls.  It  is  of  course  iiecf»ary  that  a  school  of  the  typo 
above  described  should  liave  a  good  head  mistress,  and  though  the 
head  master  has  to  act  as  principal  in  matters  affecting  the 
curriculum,  tJte  head  mistress  should  havo  the  power  of  acting 
indejicndentJy  in  all  matters  affecting  the  disci|i1ine  of  the  girls. 

1  think  girls  gain  a  little  from  ('o-Eduuation  by  baling  it 
impressed  upon  tliom  that  more  pluy  niay  mean  also  more  work. 
Whether  boys  gain  anything  from  the  presenco  of  girls  in  the 
class  1  am  not  sure,  but  I  do  not  tlank  thoy  lose  anything.  Out 
of  class  it  would  be  difficult  to  arrange  for  any  social  intercoorse 
between  the  boys  and  girh*,  even  if  ]>arental  opinion  would  counten- 
ance such  an  arrangement,  which  1  am  quite  sore  it  would  not,  at 
imy  rato  »o  far  n»  uiy  olxiermlioii  gocf.  In  thi»  coimoction,  it  may 
not  be  nmi».-«  to  add  that  it  MH-ms  lo  bo  thi*  universal  opinion,  that 
much  lcN<  Kwoi'thviirring  goes  on  iu  scboolti  whore  tlie  boys  and 
girld  are  taught  in  the  Mmo  cla!t»os  than  where  tJioy  are  taught  in 
Kpunitc  but  neighbouring  scLuoU.  I  do  not  know  why  tliia 
should  be  i^o,  but  it  i»  »o. 

The  main  diwidraiitayc  I  have  noticed  in  Co-Ednoatioa  is  (hat, 
when  boys  nud  girls  of  doTen  to  Kevcnlet-u  h»vc  to  work  through 
tho  tiuac  course  of  studies,  tho  girls  are  nearly  alwuj-s  overworked. 
They  soem  to  have  less  power  of  sustained  mental  effort  and  they 
ba%'0  n  greater  number  of  extraneous  duties.  Uvcrwork  for  girlii 
i*  a  eorious  thing,  and  oxoe))t  where  it  can  be  avoided  I  should  my 
that)  ou  the  whole,  it  constitutes  a  disadvantage  important  enough 
to  outweigh  any  advantages  which  mtgbt  be  derived  from  Co* 
Education.  I  do  not,  however,  look  u])oa  such  overwork  a» 
unavoidable  even  in  m-1k>oIs  of  science.  A  slight  alt^^ratiou  in  th« 
reguhitious  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  would  make  it  easy 
enough  to  avoid  the  overworking  of  girk,  which  at  present 
uodoubtedly  lakes  plun-. 

WiLLUH  PtOBK. 


THERE  A  RELIGIOUS  QUESTION  IN 
ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION? 
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T  is  a  comition  proof"  tluit  the  saro»t  wsj  to 
provotco  n  lioittitc  retort  in  to  try  to  uliow  wme 
one  that  hb  grievance  is  less  than  lie  suppose*. 
The  finest  temper  ia  not  inTulnerablo  to  this 
mode  of  attack  ;  nnd  yet  one  might  have  tfaon^ltt 
thnt  iIh'  iLs^^umiioe  was  iikore  of  a  soLkc  than  an  irriuut,  un<l  that 
oreu  if  mislukvii,  such  reasonings  woald  l>o  taken  aa  Hymploms  of 
n  wjjih  lo  i-asc  th^t  siluutioii.  Since,  Iiowever,  things  «i«  otl»Twue 
onlonti  I  Mil  uot  stirpriMiil  to  tiiid  that  my  remarks  on  tlio  Noo- 
oonfonni^U'  Kriovaiicii  liave  been  auimadvertod  on,  in  most  cases 
in  tt  ton  I.-  >n  ;{;;<■»(  iiig  thai  the  more  Uii^  grii-vanco  can  be 
csaggcratcil  the  pvutcr  would  l>o  the  istisfaction  of  the  writer. 

It  would  bo  a  vnxU)  of  time  to  notice  the  quotiitiott«  of  remarks 
made  by  nameless  pari»h  priest.'*.  And  a<^in,  when  the  words  of 
the  National  ijociety  nrv  gircii  (willioul  n-Jureuoc)  it  in  only 
needful  to  say  that  a  Oburdi  Society  addressing  Churchmon  of 
coUTM)  spcflL)  of  schools  u#  being  niinK'ncH  of  Charch  teaching. 
In  the  opinion  of  Churchmen  this  i»  true  of  all  eouud  rehgioos 
teaching  ;  bat  it  does  not  touch  the  quowtioii  I  raised  us  to  how  far 
this  tcacliiug  girco  to  children  under  twelve  could  bo  a  cuusc  of 
jast  offence  to  a  Christian  Kouoonlormist.  Ur.  Davies,  however, 
quotes'  (again  without  referenoo)  a  mying  of  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wella  which  freely  conoedui  that  the  teaching  iu  rural 
volimtary  schools  is  such  as  to  cause  a  grioraooc.  If  the  Bish<^ 
crer  used  the  words  he  must  liave  come  across  some  inatanccA,  and 
I  should  bo  the  first  to  a<Unit  that  some  cicrgj-men  were  exceed- 
ingly unwise,  only  £  cannot  resist  the  evidence  of  my  own 
enquiries  whicli  go  to  sliow  that  in  ordinary  parishes  the  Nodcoq- 
formisi  parents  are  perfectly  content  with  the  religions  teaching. 
But,  as  I  have  implied,  I  am  prepared  to  propose  a  remedy  to  cover 
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the  oiucii  which  arc  ttupposcd  bj  otlwrs  to  exist,  so  there  is  no  need 
to  argQC  the  poim.  further. 

I  vril)  further  ailtutt  tluit  what  I  saiJ  about  the  father  boing 
nblu  to  chock  tctchinjr  by  u  si>ccr  at  hoinci  did  Dot  ^ve  tuy 
meaoiDj;.  It  i^  of  oour^f,  uiiilc^iniblu  that  »  partMil  aad  a  t«acher 
should  be  in  di^nticord,  but  still  n  parent  i«  to  a  large  extent  master 
of  the  situatJoii,  and  even  if  ho  siiid  uothiuj;  to  hU  child  at  home, 
be  aud  a  few  others  could  surely  uiukv  an  t^lTwtive  protest  if  aoy- 
thing  he  objected  to  wore  forced  down  his  child's  throat.  What  I 
maiat.-iin  is  that  plutforni  oriitor<  »ud  looil  n(;w.4{>a|)cr!i  goad  on 
country  parents  to  feel  uutasy  when  no  "iwd  ciiuw!  extsU ;  that  ie 
when  the  Biblo  toochinj;  is  exactly  what  tliey  wotdd  prefer,  and  it 
is  npcc»,«!try  to  rcjiwit  tluit  what  Churc^h  peojde  are  anxious  about 
is  not  llio  iiiculvatiii^  of  Kpeciul  Church  do(;miL»,  hut  the  careful 
training  iu  the  very  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  religion. 

La.-4ly,  wlien  it  is  «iid  that,  if  religious  teaching,  un^iipiiortwi 
from  home,  fades  away  by  eighteen  or  niuettreu  years  of  age,  tlieu 
secular  teaching  would  do  th«  same,  and  our  eleoK'ntary  acboo) 
system  would  be  mainly  wu^to,  1  can  only  answer  that  so  fur  as  I 
know  it  is  mainly  wa«le,  as  long  as  children  leave  Bcbool  at  cleveo 
and  twolru  :  and  that  when  no  continuation  school  has  intervened 
a  3ad  of  eighteen  knows  practically  nothing  except  how  to  road 
and  write,  both  of  which  he  has  kept  up  by  a  little  practice  in  his 
work  and  by  reading  silly  newspapers  in  his  "off"  times.  la 
rural  districts  it  is  easy  to  find  casea  where  enn  this  lias  dis- 
appeared. If  this  happens  with  knowledge  which  nmst  be  to  a 
slight  extent  practised  dnring  the  teens,  why  ahoald  it  not  happen 
with  religious  knowledge,  which  in  the  cases  supposed  is  not 
Deocesarily  alluded  to  between  twelve  and  twenty  or  later  ? 

Hy  contention  is,  in  short,  that  the  Noncoitfonnist's  grievance 
is  Tery  easy  to  put  into  words  and  very  easy  to  exaggerate  ;  and 
that  it  is  the  direct  interest  of  every  editor  of  a  local  newspapw 
and  a  great  many  politicians  to  exaggerate  it  ;  and  that  outside  of 
these  are  scores  of  peoplo  to  whom  a  certain  amount  of  controvert 
is  welcome,  interrupting  as  U  does  the  monotony  of  life,  and 
adding  zest  to  existence.  And  all  this  wouhl  be  seriously  marred 
if  people  stopped  to  aak  each  otJier  the  question  m>  seldom  put ; 
"  What  exactly  is  all  this  about?"  Whereas  the  Churdmian'a  or, 
tnoru  correctly,  the  convinced  Cbristiau'a  grievance  oau  liardly  be 
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stated  except:  in  terms  of  sacrt^  arancislioii  nn<l  thflr«foT«  iinfltt«d 
for  controvenij".  We  notion,  lioworer,  that  vehorfs  it  is  indop<>n<l4-nt 
of  religion  and  mcroly  conocm.'*  Snnnoo  it  soon  oomea  to  the  fore : 
that  is  ft  qacstioQ  onibihlc  for  controversy.  But  th«  essence  of  this 
grievaDoe  is  religions. 

Now  in  pn^Mding  a  ri^mnly — no  now  one — I  wonid  premise 
by  one  or  tiro  niiinrks.  Tlii^  Rmt  i»  tli:it  tito  {tortion  of  thn  pnblia 
who  really  wish  Uii'ir  children  bron)>lit  np  in  tiAai  irrcligion  is 
too  small  to  be  counted  in  any  State  system.  Ttw  second  ia  that 
it  is  qnit«  impatjiblc  to  twich  Tftufion,  iit  dintinct  from  mere  Bible 
hiatory.in  any  beta  df-nomiuntionul  way.  (itoji};ton,  ol>aar»e,  ia 
here  oited  to  d<>noto  ^omotliing  distinct  from  nioralfl,  rix.,  tho 
worship  of  a  dirinti  Person :  to  hm  an  cxpn^Kfion  which  r«(]nireg 
W-be  siinpiifiiNl  vhmt  wo  think  of  olcmontary  whoot  children). 
4tBr  every  tmtchcr  will  t«u.'h  ttomctbiug  wliioh  ooinoJdos  with  the 
main  tonvbt  of  rome  deoominatlon,  thongh  porhnps  it  will  not 
always  bo  tlw  sunc.  and  {>(»«ibly  it  may  somotinio^  )k'  a  denomi- 
nation whidi  is  naini^lot»<.  For  tnstaapo,  if  lie  ti-itcho-A  tho  Qotipot 
Riory,  and  by  hia  manner  and  hia  worda  conveys  the  idea  that 
tlirist  was  a  moro  proplirt,  ho  I*  fcaehinji  Unitarianism  :  if  hogooi 
further  and  banislw-s  aa  far  as  he  can  tlip  idea  of  God,  b*  is  teaching 
Atbeisni.  If  he  IfuchcA  only  the  externa]  facta,  he  ts  not  tcncfaing 
religion  at  all.  If,  liowovor,  he  tpa^-hea  t^hrist  a.t  divine,  bo  ia 
teaching  Chriiitianity,  an<l  that,  according  to  ilie  cxHumon  nso  of  tho 
word,  is  denominational  teaching.  If  he  goes  fortber  still  and  n4da 
certain  doctrines  aboat  Baptiiim,  ho  is  teaching  Anglicanism.  B<ren 
if  be  wore  to  try  bis  almost  he  could  not  t«(icb  unilcnomiuutional 
religion,  for  there  ia  no  nich  thing :  and  even  if  there  wtre  wo 
mast  reDiember,  further,  that  every  toucher  munt  tn  thi«  miitU-r  teach 
what  he  believes,  no  more  and  no  less.  If  bo  lirmly  believes  it,  it 
will  come  out  somehow  :  if  bo  doesn't  bclievo  it,  his  handling  of 
the  topic  will  not  betray  any  conviction  nor  breed  any. 

Therefore  the  woll-wom  expression  "undcnominiilional  teach- 
ing" is  totally  meai]iu;^leM,  and  would  never  have  sur>'ivcd  so  long 
nnless  ite  fitneaa  for  dookiug  contradictions  hiul  made  it  eminently 
mefiU  to  those  who  are  looking  ont  for  a  controversy,  and  to  those 
who  believe  in  fog  as  an  illuminating  medium. 

The  last  remark  I  wonld  midie  is  this.  Since  all  religions 
teaching  ia  of  necessity  denominational,  the  only  iMnsible  oonrw 
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for  Uto  Stat«  to  purHne  in  to  «ncoarng«  all  denominatioitii  eqaaltj 
to  gire  the  best  religiouii  tmcliing  they  can.  Tbia  is  real  irupar- 
tiality,  and  its  result,  io-itond  of  a  gcnornl  dopresiion,  woold  be 
a  continuous  and  general  ijuickctiing.  The  truth  is,  that  if  a 
denomination  is  vigorous  ^uongh  to  prosecute  education  zealously, 
and  teach  Christianity  from  iU  own  point  of  view  with  einoerity  and 
3Uoce°.<i,  it  thereby  doiw  a  va--<t  siprviee  to  Hw  oommunity  which  far 
outweighs  any  possibh^  mischiof  which  may  resnlt  from  the  beliefs 
it  inculcates  being  nntagoiiiatio  to  thost^  of  any  other  denontinatioD. 
ThLi  result  is  mado  doubly  »ure  by  the  fact  of  the  children  being  so 
young.  Such  povitivo  teaching  as  a  child  of  eleven  can  take  in  is 
not  that  which  will  iiltiinittcly  turn  him  into  a  sectarian  bigot,  but 
it  is  that  which  will  jierlmgiti  m^ike  him  unwilling  to  break  the  ten 
oommand mental.  And  tbi"  depi>nds  on  the  teaching  being  supported 
by  personal  influence,  and  by  association  in  some  guild,  temperance 
society  or  bible  class,  in  short,  by  just  that  kind  of  association  which 
is  fostered  by  members  of  a  denomination  who  have  caught  from 
each  other  not  only  zeal  for  their  own  religious  body,  but  real 
desire  to  bring  the  young  safely  through  the  awful  temptations 
which  lio  thickly  around  atid  bcf'oro  tliPin.  R<'al  religious  zeal  is 
necwsary  to  njuki*  relij^ous  touching  cffectirn,  and  tliis  kind  of  xeal 
is  found  in  tbo  donomi  nations,  not  outjtidft  of  them.  Therefore  it 
ought  to  he  ttie  nri*t  objmt  of  u  government  to  stimulato  the 
religiou:!  bodice  t^i  join  in  the  greut  work  of  education,  the  secular 
part  of  which  the  t^talA  must  control,  the  religious  part  of  which 
should  he  kept  to  the  denominations. 

In  pi-opoiiing  a  remedy  for  tlu'  present  highly  unsatisfactory 
state  of  things  I  am  only  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Hr.  T.  C. 
Borsfall,  of  Manchester,  whose  pamphlet  (publisher,  J.  K.  Cornish, 
St.  Ann's  Stjuare,  Manehtst^r)  is  liy  far  the  best  thing  tliut  has 
yet  appeared  on  this  subject.  In  spite  of  what  I  urged  in  the  fl 
Brat  articje  I  concur  in  Mr.  HorsfaU'e   worda  :    "  Small    as  the 

proportion  probably  is  of  clergjinen  who  wilfully give  orcause 

to   be  given  to  children  iustmctioa  of  a  kind  to  which  the  fl 
children's  parents  object,  it  is  in  the  power  of  thousands  of  clergj'-  ~ 
men  to  do  eo  ;  and  the  knowledge  possessed  by  all  parents  that 
some  clergymen  do  misuse  their  power  and  that  all  can  do  so  if  fl 
they  like natarnlly  causes    a    very   large    number  of   Non- 
conformists  to   feel    that  Uio    esistonoe    of   Denominational 
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inToIvea  Ibe  po»ijhilitj  of  nUnclu  on  their  rcligioos 
belters."  I  believe  in  short  that  tbe  grinranoe  is  wry  largely  dno 
to  imaginntion,  bat  tbat  iloe»  not  make  it  needles  to  try  to 
remOTfi  it. 

(1)  naililing,  c<ini[iping,  altering  and  colnrging  a  Di>noiDV- 
tuitioniU  School,  to  be  puid  for  l»y  voluiitJiry  siihscrijition!^. 

(2)  AH  tho  fli'inoDlaryechooUof  a  district  Almtdil  U'  contnollod 
by  a  strong  oomitcb^nt  local  i-dncatioual  authority,  ?o  far  i%»  Utcir 
•centflr  fldacntion  is  conccrninl. 

(3)  Ail  cfficivnt  Elementary  Schools  (<hould  reot^w  aid  from 
both  luxcd  and  local  rutc«. 

(1)  Of  the  managers  of  a  Denominational  School  half  to  bo 
ap[M>tDtrd  by  llw  looil  iiuthority  :  half  as  tJx)  truxt  di>e<l  of  tho 
ichool  dtn>ctit. 

(5)  Tho  t»ea<l-4«acl>cr  to  be  appointed  by  tlic  tn»it  dce<l 
managofif,  but  a  majority  of  ttiv  wlioto  inana;;or#  »hotdd  haro 
a  ri|;ht  to  veto  tlio  up{>oiiilriiciit  on  ^iluuilional  grounds 

(6)  Xq  Board  Schools  uU  tcachora  to  t>c  certified  at  to  «<Ie'|iiiiU' 
iflijinoUB  knowldlge,  and  W  prcpnrcd  to  orKc  the  cliiMreii  to 
attend  tlio  pliice  of  worthip  preferred  by  the  parent*,  and  generally 
to  get  into  loach  with  tbe  particular  religious  hody  to  which  thoy 
bdong. 

Or,  if  it  were  thoaght  that  (3)  (4)  (5)  ioTolro  too  much 
cUttification,  I  would  leave  a  good  deal  to  common  Hen&e.  When 
a  imuigo  in  the  Gosgwl  required  tho  Chureh  teacher  to  d«d  in 
doctrinal  mattem  not  approved  of  by  the  Xoncouformiet,  a  little 
armngement  between  teacher  and  pai'ent  would  pi-ovcnt  any  trouble. 
The  parent  should  have  pri\-ato  notice  gi\Tn,  a  perfectly  easy  matter 
in  country  echo<d8 :  or  perliapa  tho  teaching  of  Church  formularies 
ooold  bo  kept  for  n  particular  day  in  the  wecli,  anil  notlting  said 
■boat  it. 

Common  6eni<e  will  do  wonders,  Wo  want  also  a  deep  con- 
viction that  the  right  way  to  handle  thei^o  quei^tiooH  will  be  much 
fitcilitatcd,  if  wo  remember  the  vital  importance  to  tbe  country  of  a 
•onnd  characler-trainlDg  of  the»e  children,  and  tliat  it  is  our  dn^ 
to  be  profoniidly  grateful  to  any  body  of  mon  who  grntuitotisly 
arrange  that  it  should  bo  giveo. 

Edward  Lyttelton. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  ANGLO- 
SAXON. 
I. 

[IK  iivolutionnry  principle  has  yet  to  be  applied  to 
education.  Most  readers  will  remember  bow 
Ilortiort  Spne«r  iu  his  chapter  on  "  IntcJlectotl 
EdiicatJoii  *'  paintd  tho  vr&y  to  this.  His  fiimotu 
rcjinhiiig  precepts  are  but  anoUier  way  of  Htating 
tlio  ■'  litw>  of  niontil  evolation."  From  simple  to  oomples— from 
jntlofiiitli!  to  <)<^fiiiilv — from  concrete  to  abstract — from  i>mpirics1  to 
mliuiiul — are  Uic  familinr  phm.ii>(<i  in  which  he  pat^  before  ns,  at 
one  nnd  tJit>  samo  time,  the  ordi^r  of  the  mind's  growth  and  tlie 
order  which  in  the  endoavour  to  train  tlio  mind  wo  moitt  obiwrve. 
To  tliosp  h*"  adds  anotlier  evohitioiiaiy  prinniplo,  which — ^whctber  it 
contains  «a  much  tratti  as  some  of  ila  advocates  claim  for  it  or  not 
— ceHainlr  snggests  an  iiil^rcjitin^  paralM,  It  ij>  tliiit  whicli  i» 
known  amongst  cdiicatioTiiKt.->  rit>  IIk-  "oiiltnrc-opotdi"  theory. 
Qoetbe  affirmed  it  wlion  lie  said  that  tlic  individual  mn)>t  tniverso 
the  eiKich^  of  tin-  ivorld's  culture,  ctortin;;  from  the  very  begin- 
uiii;^.  The  ]:lerbartiun»  nut  only  accept  the  theory  hut  make  it  a 
chief  guide  in  the  detorminntion  of  the  order  of  iitudi«ft  in  their 
f«cbo»l  mrrii'uliim.  Hcrliert  S|icnccr  rtates  it  us  fDllowi>;-"The 
(vlucatjon  of  tlic  child  mii^it  accord  IwtJi  in  mode  und  nrraugemeot 
with  tlio  education  of  tnaukiiid,  counidcred  hiHtorioally.  in  other 
wonls,  the  genets  yC  knowledge  in  thi^  individuiil  niuat  follow  tlie 

same  conrse  a»  tlic  genesis  of  knowledge  iu  the  race Both, 

b«ing  prooesse*  of  evoliiMoii,  mui"t  ccnform  to  tJie  sumo  general 
laws  of  evolntinii,  anil  nui.xt  tlmrefori!  agree  with  ejicli  other."  In 
sup]mrting  this  view,  HerlH-rt  Spenwr  uses  words  which  deserre 
the  very  can-t'iil  oon^iilLTatiuu,  both  of  students  of  the  history  of 
educational  theory  and  prnctico,  nnd  of  tho^o  who  nr*-  seeking,  for 
the  henefit  alike  of  tJie  nation  and  of  its  nifinbers  individually,  to 
fashion  ti)o  toacliing  methoiU  of  the  future.  Nalioiiid  ty[KV  [wr- 
nat  from  ago  to  age,  nod  racial  ohnnicterii<tic«  In^come  "  orgnuic,  so 
tltat  a  Prench  child  growa  into  a  French  man  even  when  brought 
up  among  strangers,"  tin-  general  fact  thujf  iUu»trttt«-d  being  "  true 
of  the  whole  nature,  intclK-ct  inclusive." 
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The  Rim  of  this  short  paper  ia  to  indioat^  tbo  po«»ihititr  of 
appljriBg  this  aspect  of  the  cvoliidonary  prmoipiv  to  odiicutton. 
An  EDjElisbman  in  the  time  of  Qn^^n  Eliziitwtk,  MaltMutor,  the 
headmaster  of  Merchant  Taylors'  nod  81.  PnaVa  Schools  in 
London,  was  the  &r»t  of  th«  inoiI«nis  to  note  cloarlj  tliD  place  duo 
to  psychologT  in  the  tlioory  of  education.  P«yclio]ogy  aids  tlio 
teacher  tiy  eiialilin^  him  to  study  the  miml  u|m>ii  which  Ik-  ir  vrork- 
iag,  lb  ref<TeiK<e  is,  bovrcvtr,  mainly  indi\HdtiRl.  "ttw  study  of 
dw  evolotion  of  people^  ou  the  other  hand,  and  of  the  radal 
ehancter  to  which  this  proce*s  Ims  given  birth.  pn»ent«  tiie 
national  ospcoti'  of  isliK-ntion  which  iire  almoft  c^juidly  importa^^ 
uui  of  whivh  no  cdacotor  cnn  nfforcl  to  locw  xiftht.  Hnppily,  brinK 
"to  tlie  nuinn<T  Iwrn,"  natiuiml  chiinictcristio!*  arc  siwntnnconsly 
allowed  for  without  our  lieinj;  conscious  of  it,  tlic  ntcial  habtt«  und 
peenliaritJe:!  which  environ  xi»  heinj;  tm  much  the  pru|HTtr  of  tlio 
teoolier  a»  of  the  tnaf;lit.  Tlu8  does  not  muke  iUctf  felt  in  tho 
ordinary  way,  but  is  founiJ  out  ahno^t  inwitiihly  when  the  tenclicr 
and  the  U-arnent  arc  of  diflerent  rnoc.  It  might  nlnio«t  bo  wiid 
that  tlii^ro  is  a  ivyohoiojry  of  the  nHlioniil  mind  and  clui  meter,  ns 
well  09  of  the  individuid.  The  mentnl  Ufe  of  ii  people  ha^  witllin 
it  forces  \v-h>cb  are  C3i|uible,  to  a  very  in^it  de;!ree,  of  overruling 
individual  tniitj>  and  tendencies.  This  is,  of  course,  an  olementarjr 
principle  of  evolution,  and  is  involved  in  ail  tlmt  we  moan  hy  an 
evoliitinn.-iry  p»ycl)olo;;y  or  an  evolnlionary  thooiy  of  ethics. 

There  are  certjiin  tilings  which  the  child  tenib  to  Im<  in  rirtiio 
of  its  naiionidily.  Thin,  inorcoTcr,  rcpn'seni:*  in  the  brond  sense 
vrlial,  uL  li-H.it  iti  part,  Uie  child  ought  to  bl^  It  i"  pmiudily  a  true 
doGUineofHOuiology  as  well  a*  ofeoonoinicH  that  every  nation  Inis  jta 
million,  and  mnkcN,  or  h  cn{ial>le  of  inuking,  tl«  Specitio  contribution 
to  Uie  vrell-tK'ing  of  the  world.  K<Iucatjon  sliould  by  no  means 
aim  to  accentuate  luitioual  traits  to  the  disregard  of  the  humauttiing 
inflneuoes  of  internationul  inten-ourse  ;  vet  it  would  ic-ein  tliat  the 
action  of  the  very  furcea  which  have  shaped  the  nation  liave  at  tho 
same  tioio  shit[>ed  ild  individual  members  in  certain  wry  definito 
and  di.itin^ni^luible  ways.  Underlying  the  question  of  Uio  educa- 
tion of  llie  Kii^lixh  t)oy  or  girl  is  the  more  fundamental  one  of  tho 
tducalfilily  of  tiie  Kiiglish  boy  or  girl.  If  the  edocational  reformers 
vn-rc  jontified  iu  their  ODtcry  against  the  methods  of  the  ronai»- 
mnov  scholars  and  sclMXilmuters,  the  aim  of  which  Hvnted  to  bo  to 
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90  far  as  pott^iiMc  think  in  Ltitin,  ii  viinilnr  rc;;nrd  for  the  pr«- 
Mn-ation  of  tlio  bc-St  national  clinni<:t(>ri»tic*  would  suggest  the 
toIuc  of  sludvin;;  these  ii*  ono  of  the  nwsowary  prcUroiaaries  to 
the  dt.4cuH.iion  or<-diioiit.ioiiitl  motltodN  and  iiim?. 

Thnt  Ihcro  m  iind  hai«  hocn  fur  );i.<ni-mtion.-<  n  nntionni  tivnd  in 
odncationid  Uioii)>Iit  in  Enghud  is  (juito  c»|>iibl<;  of  proof,  l^iere 
is  un  English  typo  of  cducution  quite  lut  Irnly  lu  a  typicaJly 
English  vonstitution  or  a  t>-piciilly  Enj^Itsh  spirit  in  matters  of 
rvlijfion.  Tlu-sc  lire  nlikc  prwhtot^  of  the  proecas  by  which  the 
nation  hits  become  wlisit  it  is.  It  is  the  praftiral  eUmenl  wluoli 
ilointimt'-s  Eiij^bVh  eduention.  Seholars  hn\'e  not  Ikh'h  rare  when 
ft  ilelinite  objoct  bus  been  in  view  in  the  iittJiinment  of  which 
learning  wn.*  nn  csHentiid  factor.  Under  the  !*pcll  of  religious 
fervour  the  Bnglisli  Fninci-K-nnw  of  the  fonrtoi-nth  oentiiry  l^ecaino 
the  most  Iciiriu'd  body  in  Europe.  When  Htate-cmft  needed 
Rchobir^bip  the  Eli«ibetbun  courtiers  threw  off  the  indiflferencH  of 
their  preilec-i'.'ori'  and  cidtivtited  bingnagca  and  «ilid  Wrning.  If 
England  lias  not  Iwen  a  nation  of  acholara,  it  is  because  the 
national  tomperameut  is  neither  ftudioua  nor  cloisttai  but  active 
and  practical.  The  great  scholars  we  have  had  haw  generally 
uM-d  their  opportuntricfi  for  iwnie  national  purpose,  and  devoted 
tJieir  learning  in  some  way  to  the  cause  of  progress.  Professor 
Ttioroid  Rogers  has  admirably  shown  this  in  the  chapter  of  his 
l>ook  on  the  British  Citizen  which  he  dovotea  to  "  the  work  of  tbo 
Universities  in  reforms,"  A  similar  practical  tendency  is  seen  in 
our  educational  theory.  The  Englishman's  advocacy  of  physical 
training  arises  from  liis  belief  that  the  "  first  re^juiiule  to  sucoess  in 
life  is  to  be  a  good  animal,"  And  how  mncli  of  the  iinportanoo 
which  bos  always  been  attached  to  moral  education  ^rings  from 
the  practical  conviction  that  it  is  a  prime  neeessity  on  the  jcirt  of 
a  commonwealth  to  breed  good  citizens,  We  need  not  crotis  thn 
threshold  of  the  se^vnte^'nth  century  to  find  a  nation  fully  conscious 
of  t)ie5o  educational  aims.  Physical  prowe^i  was  almost  an  esstential 
of  manhood,  and  even  the  football  of  those  days,  playe*l  in  the  open 
etreeto  between  largo  teams  of  players  on  either  side,  was  a  far 
rougher  and  more  perilous  game  than  in  any  of  its  pre.*ent  forms. 
The  thoughtfol  writers  upon  edDca^ion  kept  for  the  nio«t  part  the 
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otb(>r  ijisnnt  fo  the  fon>,  gooil  roHfiion  ind  good  citiu>n»)iip,  to  wit. 
The  first  nnfioii  in  Kuro|>o  to  o)>tain  list  duirUT"  of  jMilitioal 
frM^doiQ,  Knftluiiil  vnu  tho  tint  iiltio  to  annonn«i>  idcaU  of  citixon* 
ahip.  Somo  inciuiaro  of  political  n^|ion«iliilitj  vru  fdt  to  Iw  tlm 
Engli«hiiuin'«  birth-rijriit.  Ho  niiint  \w  oilucatcd  n^  a  man  in  thft 
principlr^  of  rdlKioo,  w  a  «ti>pn  in  inornl»  nnd  ci\ilit/. 

To  (111:*  i)<>iiil  wp  will  n>vcrt  Inter,  IJnl  first,  in  matters  of 
mon*  puri'lv  intcUt-ctiinl  cilncation,  it  niay  yevU  bo  a^kod  vrhethcr 
the  <)nta  from  whioh  wo  i^iboiilil  con»tract  oar  thtM^rtcs  bars  bei^n 
snffioiciillv  iitudi'ii.  Itlnny  oxfeiionl  principle-*  may  bo  ertabli*bcd 
by  'i  prion  nictboili'.  A  pliilo»opbcr  liof,  for  exumplo.  a  JefiDito 
nystiin  or  tjrfiuito  STrtctui;  of  psychology  and  othics,  and  he  may 
derive-  from  those  data  a  brilliant  fdncational  doctrin<^.  If  his 
pliiloM>pby  iii  gormano  to  tlu>  people  who  give  him  hearing,  his 
nfiicution  may  be  tbe  direct  coniitorpsrt  of  their  moral  and 
intellectual  character.  But  tram^plant  his  theory  to  another 
conntry  and  it  may  make  demands  to  which  tbe  youth  of  that 
conntry  do  not  natnrally  respond.  The  same  may  apply  to  the 
work  of  odiKatiooal  reforraere.  Each  nation  mast  study  ita 
own  childri^n  in  tbe  lijjbt  of  a.4cerlained  national  cbnracierislic^ 
as  well  as  from  thr  point  of  view  of  nniveriuil  jirineiples. 
A  wide  induction  »haald  be  made,  based  on  the  writings  and 
practicea  of  national  educators.  Only  in  this  way  can  an  educa- 
tional aystem  be  announced  which  will  meet  the  youth  on  their 
own  ground,  and  train  tbeni  to  be  their  best.  Systems  and 
motlmds  may  seem  to  answer,  which  in  reality  do  not.  It  is 
possible  to  awaken  a  menial  alertness,  a  quickness  of  wit,  and 
a  ready  consdousness  of  a  certain  kind  of  power,  which  is  far 
from  satisfying  tbe  higher  aims  of  an  tntellectit.il  eduottion  that 
shall  be  both  valuable  and  enduring  in  its  effL^ct^.  Slower  methods 
may  bolter  develop  tho  powers  of  judgment  and  reflection.  If 
tiie  maetcra  and  mistresses  of  $omo  of  our  great  schools,  both 
primary  and  secondary,  would  contribute  each  their  (jiiota  to  a 
common  fund  of  ex]>rrienee  and  say  what  apjiear  to  them  to  be 
the  essential  principles  of  the  intellectual  training  of  English 
children,  the  real  problem  would  be  grappled  with  and  imk»«  at 
least  of  the  data  protiarcd  for  its  solution. 

H.  T.  Mabk. 

{To  U  amimued.') 


UNmiRSITT  EDUCATION  FOE   WOMEN 

IN  AMERICA,   GERMANY,  AND 

SWITZEKLAND. 


T  ^liuulcl  bo  ^Intis]  lit  tlu)  outset,  th«t  it  in  not  Out 
ol>ji<ct  of  iltv  tullowing  paper  to  pnwoot  detailed 
Mit'urmntion  us  to  tho  opftortunitic;*  for  »tudy 
iifTorded  to  woniun  in  UDir(>nitii>«  nlironil,  bnt 
rutlior  (o  liisciiw  koiih;  of  tho  cKamcKristic 
IVMiiins  of  ^u'li  education.  For  full  ^tottittivu]  ilctailn,  reffronoo 
c»a  now  fortunately  be  made  to  tbo  nrnthil  liandlKtolc  on  tint 
subject  whiclt  wiL!>  irC'titly  puhltstiiN)  under  tlio  uii8j>i<n>  of  Dm 
Qraduatfl  Club  of  Uryu  Munr  Culli>^i.>,  FcnDsylvutiiii,  nnd  is  now 
iaaned  in  a  frcsb  cditiou  yvttrly. 

Tho  Universities  in  quwtion  iirv,  liowuvcr.  to  Miimuroua  that 
tbe  range  of  the  subject  in  better  ooiiSned  to  tlic  mo^l  rfprc^ontn- 
tive  of  tbcm,  whtcli  arc  open  cither  wlioUy  or  in  pnrt  to  womon. 
Ibeae  arc  {K-rlmps  Leipxig,  tiiittin^en,  ;md  I'Veiliur^^-in-Hrc^^^a  in 
Oermauy  ;  Znricii,  (ionvvn,  and  Fribour"  in  SwiUorland;  and  in 
America,  CliieuKO,  H»rnard  t'olle^e,  nnd  I!ry»  Mawr.  In  com- 
poi-i.-ion  vritli  lUo  otber  Ameriviiii  Oollc^^es  for  Women  (Vas-iar, 
Sinitb  and  ^V»llfl']l^y),  Rnrnanl  and  Ilryn  SInwr  may  not  nafairl/ 
be  coniiid«riHl  aa  typical,  tJio  former  as  bein^  in  close  conncotitHt 
with  the  C^olunibia  University  in  New  York,  wliil«  Bryn  Mawr  is 
distinguished  abo^'e  all  other  women's  oollnges  by  the  nniqoe 
attention  it  devotes  to  providing  opportouitiea  for  advanced  poet- 
gradoato  work.  The  innumenible  smallor  Universitice  of  tbo 
United  States,  tlie  majority  of  which  arc  open  to  women  on  co- 
oducatioual  principloK,  may  also  be  loft  out  of  eonEidenition,  aa 
well  as  the  Canadi^m  Utuversitie«,  the  latter  being  conducted  on 
EDglisfa  rather  tlmn  on  strictly  American  liues. 

Tbere  are  two  main  pmnts  of  riew  from  which  tbe  sabject  of 
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foreign  anivoreitj  odocatioa  may  b«  approached,  ria.  (1)  that  of 
iU  ideals  of  edacation  as  embodied  chiefly  in  the  HMjairomenU 
msdo  of  candidates  for  degrees  and  in  the  courses  of  sttidj 
leading  to  the  Utt«',  and  (2)  that  of  titc  meaus  of  education  l>/ 
wliich  these  ideals  may  be  realisedl 

With  ro^rd  to  the  natore  of  the  degrees  conferred,  wc  oolioo 
Snt  that  the  Gorman  Ph.O.  pri?.'>^nt«  eomc  confrnft  to  the  English 
Honour  B.A.  of  our  older  Univcntitii-s  in  that,  while  the  latter  is 
on  the  whole  somewhat  narrowly  epedaliftk,  the  forni(>r  ordinarily 
covers  at  any  mte  three  brandipa  of  koowtodgc,  fallioK  iulo  tlw 
proTiace  of  the  "Ilauptfach"  (or  major  anhjpct)  and  iJte  two 
"  Nebenfiichtr  "  (or  minor  sabjects),  respectively.  A  rorth«r  pro* 
TtsioQ  against  tfae  exag^eratioa  of  speciatiHm  is  alM  oftou  made  by 
a  regulation,  Lliat  only  two  oat  of  tiie  three  Huhjects  for  examina- 
tioD  shall  h«  taken  from  the  same  departmeut  of  knowledge. 
Tbvs  at  Zarich,  e.ff.  if  two  subjecu  are  takea  from  the  section  of 
"Sprach-ond-AltertDmswissenscbait  und  Litteraturgcschichtu," 
the  third  mast  fall  andi>r  one  of  the  throe  lieadiags  of  "  Vhilosophie 
nod  Paedsgogik,"  "  Q«schichte  and  Kuustgeschicht«,"  or 
"  Gescbichti-  und  Googniphie," 

In  Aiiicricii,  on  (Ik-  othi^r  hand,  we  have  in  the  existence  of  the 
Bj^.,  foltowfd  hy  tbo  Pb.D^  a  happy  combination  of  both  the 
specoaLi^e  and  the  noi>H<pi:«iuli^tio  priociplefl.  The  B.A.  degree, 
whiob  in  aUainalilt^  uxiiaily  afti-r  »ofiie  tJiree  or  lorn'  years'  work, 
may  be  compared  to  our  IjOuiIoh  n.A.  in  regard  to  the  variety  of 
Rubjecta  required  and  the  pOKriibility  of  choice  allowed  in  certain 
directions  by  Uie  vysioui  of  "  Freo  Kleetives,"  while  tlie  Ph.D., 
for  whtdi  tiiri>c  yca»  of  atiidy  »(ibsc<]ueiit  to  the  B.A.  are  nsnally 
fonnd  ncco»Mtrv,  i»  iniivh  more  9{>cci»lii<tic  and,  in  its  reqnirement 
of  one  major  and  two  minor  subji.>ctj)  and  an  original  thesis,  follows 
v«7  cloAcly  the  Gtrmau  iiwdel.  By  this  combination  of  degrees, 
America  ia  enabled  to  make  abundant  jironMon  for  varying  ncedsi, 
the  BjL  being  well  ada])t«d  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  thoroughly 
wide  geni'ral  vdncution,  while  the  Ph.D.,  with  its  higher  require- 
ments and  more  pmlooged  coarM  of  study  on  narrower  lines, 
meets  the  needs  of  thoM  more  fortunate  students  who  can  afford  to 
purooe  further  rpccinlistic  studies  after  completing  the  general 
BA.  cottr*c.  The  full  University  course  of  these  moro  adraneed 
ttndenta  will  toko,  th«K-fore,  some  seven  years  for  its  completion, 
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but  u»  the  undcrgriulaute  work  fnrqucntl/  ix-jpas  «i  aevcnl«OD,  it» 
junior  jfxm  »t  iin}-  raUt  would  fnlt  witli  as  into  Uh>  kIkmI  ralh«r 
than  tin*  niiiviTjiity  pcrioJ  of  life.  A  further  ]io««WIity  is  also 
open  to  ihoM'  w1k>  cannot  spare  time  for  the  full  Ph.D.  conrM,  u 
many  coiloj^cs  prorido  altto  an  M^.,  which  m»y  be  tnkcD  one  or 
two  Venn'  itftor  t)i«  B.A.,  on  the  biisis  of  im  ori^oal  cway  and 
spociali»tic  work  iu  a  Ituited  numbor  of  subjoetd. 

Another  ])oint  of  intcrc-st  as  regards  the  njitcrc  of  spncjalinn  in 
Gerinauy  and  Aniericn  is  found  in  the  wide  extent  of  ground 
ordinurily  covered  in  eaeh  subject,  3l»  e.g.  in  lnDgvxge.s  where  s 
knowledge  of  the  "Litternturgeschichte"  and  all  ihat  this  term 
irnpliiMt  is  re^rded  as  equally  ej^^nlial  with  titp  knowledge  of  the 
UinjTiinge  from  (lie  "PhiioloKJo"  point  of  view.  Width  of  knowledge 
in  a  ciindiiliitf  for  this  Ph.D.  is  also  eucounigod  by  Uie  regulation 
which  prinit^  hi:ii  to  spend  some,  at  any  rate,  of  his  three  years  of 
academic  fiuAx  el.iewhore  tliiin  at  the  Alma  Mater,  from  which  be 
intends  litiully  to  :>eek  hi*  decree.  By  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  him  of  attonditifr  the  lediires  of  neveral  of  the  most 
eminent  iiia.-<tei>  in  the  nuhji^cts  of  his  stuily,  tlio  fltudent  is  enabled 
to  avoid  tluit  n:irrow  atlitudo  towards  a  sahjoct  which  might  be 
cooMquent  upon  Ids  assimilating  exclusively  the  views  of  any  one 
dititin^uiiihed  jirofessor. 

A  furtiier  point  of  greut  importance  u  the  nnpiiremcnt  of  aa 
original  thtMii«  from  all  candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree.  Tbo 
huiiilile  efforts  of  the  young  student  to  work  out  some  problem  of 
M:ientie  independently  for  himself  may  not  indeed  in  themselves 
have  Diueli  perttuiueiit  value,  but  they  e-an  at  any  rate  help  to 
develop  in  him  a  truer  npprceiatiou  of  the  work  of  othcn,  sod 
imltivate  that  sen»e  of  "  adnuration  "  which  Is  one  of  tho  but  gifia 
of  llie  true  tdtolar.  Such  minor  iuvesdgation «  serve,  too,  to  teach ' 
tlie  novice  the  right  use  of  his  materiaU,  and,  slight  though  they 
may  be  in  tlK'niM-Ives,  nil  unite  together  to  swell  the  grvat  flood  of 
acientiljc  discover)-,  which  is  fed  by  small  as  well  as  by  greater 
trihularies. 

For  although  Ihc  master-minds  that  initiate  the  "  epoch- 
making '*  discoverioit  must  neceosarily  always  be  few  in  number, 
yet  useful  coutrihntory  work  can  be  done  by  many,  provided  only 
tbey  be  duly  trained,  guided  and  inspired  by  tbo  brilliaut  miud  of 
an  origiuid  explorer  iu  the  same  lield. 
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Yet  anotlior  point  of  interest  id  thp  Ocrman  Ph.D.  (a  term 
which  may  be  taken  al»o  to  incluJe  Uie  like  tlc^rMi  iu  SnitzcirlutK] 
and  Aiocrioa,  siuce  ibeflo  in  their  inuia  fmtaro*  aro  cesentiollj 
njnilnr  to  the  Gennnri  one)  lies  in  the  ornl  nnturo  of  tbo  final 
exuniitation,  the  e»ii<li^lo,  wheii  once  bis  nritten  thesis  is 
approved,  b«ing  fuHlter  eallo'l  itpon  to  submit  to  no  oral  tast  id  all 
liif  cabjects.  (At  (lenevn  hw  ii  iilso  rccjuireJ  to  defend  bis  written 
thMis  in  public,  but  in  lJii:<,  ils  in  other  respects,  the  doctorate  of 
Geneva,  is  Freneh  rather  Uian  Oernuin  in  cliamcter.)  It  is  hardly 
neoenanr  to  lay  streas  cpait  the  ralue  of  Ihi^  ond  rci]uireineot  in 
oompeUing  from  the  caudidnte  .1  power  of  rendiucss  and  prcdnoD 
as  regards  his  knowledge  which  it  b  difficult  to  test  satisfactorily 
in  a  written  exsmination. 

As  regards  the  American  degrees,  both  the  B.A.  and  the  Ph.D., 
we  notice  also  the  judieiowi  reqnirement  that  the  caodtdatt!  shall, 
us  a  ueccssary  jmrt  of  hi.1  qtialiiications  for  cxamioatioD,  hv  able  to 
read  at  sight  with  caj*  two,  at  awy  rate,  of  tbo  three  lituguug<-8 — 
French,  Gerntan,  and  T^tin.  A  similar  regulation,  if  extended 
compuUorily  to  all  three  languages,  might  bo  found  bi'Ipfu!  al.«o  in 
oar  £ii};litfh  UniverMtitu,  where  at  prei>cnt  ninny  a  student  is  apt 
to  find  the  way  of  iMlvanoed  learning  provokingly  obstructed  at 
a  busy  (loint  in  his  care<-r  by  ignoruioo  of  some  one  of  the 
principal  laugaiigos,  in  which  M^eatiSc  txcatieee  are  ino«t  frequently 
published. 

As  regards  the  various  uwonc  of  oducation  prorided  by  the 
Uoireniities,  it  is  noteworthy  as  n  general  oliunicteriittiu  that  all 
the  opportunities  uffcred  are  open,  without  di$tinctiou,  on  payment 
of  a  very  low  fee,  to  nil  ftndents  who  arc  iutelloctually  capable  of 
taking  advantage  of  tbo  in,  whilst  the  expensive  system  of 
iodividoal  teaching  by  a  Uaivertity  "  coach "  is  oonspicaously 
abtoot. 

The  lecture,  tho  "Uebung"  (or  class),  and  the  "Seminar"  for 
advanced  sludoots  may  be  regarded  us  the  three  chief  elements  in 
Dniversity  teaching  abroad.  The  first  of  these,  tho  lecture,  calls 
for  but  littJe  comment,  except-,  perhaps,  as  regards  its  usual 
restriction  to  a  duration  of  throo-quarter«-of-au-hour.  This 
institnliou  of  the  "  academic  qaarter-of-an-hour  "  of  leisure  between 
each  lecture  wiiely  recognizes  tho  priuciplo  that,  if  a  lecture  be 
thoroughly  good,  vigorous  and  inspiriting  Iu  delivery,  and  rich  iu 
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8ubject-matt4>r,  a  duration  of  thrce-qnarters-of-ao-hour  may  well 
oxbnust  the  energies  of  both  proft>»!Kir  aod  audience. 

TIiP  prominpnt  part  played  liy  Hie  "  Uehang,"  or  claa  eyitem, 
is  aim  an  iDstrnctiro  feature.  The  Htndenl  attends  some  two  boon 
or  so  of  l^aro«  a  wc«k  on  any  j^ven  oabjeot,  and  is  tLeo  cnal)lcd 
to  join  for  its  fartior  &tudy  a  class  in  which  oral  questioning  form* 
the  chief  means  of  instruction.  Uc  in  tho^  compelled  to  keep  kU 
knowledge  of  the  ground  coveretl  in  tli«  leduros  always  fresh  nod 
precise,  and  avoids  tlie  danger  of  accumulating  u  mtvta  of 
uohvbooks  without  |>(»$«it.4ing  any  corresponding  grasp  of  tlio 
subject. 

Finally,  we  have  in  the  "  Seminar "  for  adrauced  atodonl* 
what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  helpful  and  characteristic  elomvut  in 
Uoraian  University  teaching.  In  this  "Seminar"  tlio  student*, 
under  tho  guidance  of  the  profeflsor,  prepare  papers,  which  are 
afVrvrnrds  read  aloud  and  then  criticised  and  discusMKl  by  tho 
prol'cMor  and  the  class.  Sometimes  different  members  of  the  cisai 
doToto  thcniselros  to  working  ont  various  portions  of  some  odo 
sabjcct  ctiOfen  by  the  |>rofessor,  or  agnin.  iudividual  mcmbern  may 
propound  original  theorifs  and  r<>ceive  the  benefit  of  an  audience 
and  of  criticism.  In  this  way  firesh  problems  are  constantly 
suggested  by  tho  contact  of  mind  with  mind,  and  the  circle  of 
investigation  is  ever  widening.  The  students,  too,  receive  tli« 
invaluable  help  of  contiunat  guidance  in  their  independont 
researches  aud  tho  stimnlns  of  sympathetic  intercourse  witJi  one 
another  and  with  the  protWsOT-,  whoso  wider  knowledge  controls 
and  directs  tlto  whole. 

To  discuM  in  any  adequate  degree  the  question  of  anivcrsity 
cdtMation  abroad  would  ncci-isirily  be  a  task  far  transcending  tho 
limits  of  a  magazine  article.  The  object  of  the  above  paper  will, 
however,  have  been  achieved  if  it  Ims  shown  that  tho  subjevt  i*  one 
of  interest  and  importance,  and  also  that  all  who  are  conccrnod  in 
promoting  the  canse  of  women's  education  have  ground  for 
rejoioing  in  the  fact,  that  UniTosities  abroad  are  tliroii,-ing  thoir 
unique  opportonities  for  stady  open  to  women  with  ever-increasiug 
generoaily. 
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HE  much  advertised  "  opening"  of  Rosldii  Hsill  took 
place  on  tli«  22nd,  when  the  promoters  of  the 
"  Hull"  uod  the  aathorities  of  various  trad*  conncUs 
enthtued  (to  aeo  the  appropriate  Amcricaoism)  over 
their  projeet.  Great  things  arc  expected  of  the 
uew  iiiMiiutioD.  Mr.  VroomaQ  in  hi«  inaugunil  addrees  said, 
" annonnciiig  as  it»  highest  ideal  u  ci\'ili»ii(ion  iu  nlu'ch  vrar  alioald 
be  impossible,  that  Ruskiu  Hall  vtioiild  ever  stand  for  an  alliance  of 
Engli»h-»[>cakiDg  niilions,  witli  the  iiupe  thiit  other  peoples  might 
join  them  as  fii»t  as  they  becmno  free."  A  inoro  pertinent  criticism 
19  made  by  a  Ijondon  contemporary,  i.e.  that  Rnskiii  Hall  has 
apparently  only  two  years'  fouds  in  band  nitb  which  to  start  its 
experiment. 

Bishop  MitchinsooV  elvclion  as  Miister  of  Pembroke  was  not 
oneicpccted  ;  be  was,  in  fact,  looked  upon  ns  a  probable  successor 
to  Dr.  Evans  bcforo  Dr.  Price's  accession.  The  new  Master 
brings  to  his  work  a  varied  administrative  experience  gained  both 
as  an  English  facaduuistcr  and  as  a  colonial  Bishop.  Two  othor 
appointments — thv  Unacre  Profvssotvhip  of  Comparative  Anatomy 
and  the  Scdician  Profcwwrahip  of  Natnral  Philosophy — have  been 
filled  by  fiui  ck-ctiou  of  C^unbridge  mvu^in  both  cases,  Fellows  of 
St.  John's  Colloge.  Mr.  W.  F.  K.  Weldou  and  Mr.  A.  E.  H. 
Lore  ore  th«  two  Utest  additions  to  tlw  professoriate.  A  fresh 
doTttlopment  of  the  "  private  hall "  fly>li>m  ia  the  introduction  of  a 
■(atute  into  Convocation  emjMjwcnng  Hiich  liuUs  to  annex  dependent 
lodging-boases  under  ovrtain  condilionjt.  It  Is  undcrfetood  that 
Clarke's  Hall  for  Jesuit  novices  will  he  tlie  Srrt  to  avail  itself  of 
tbe  ftatute  if  and  when  it  becomes  law.  The  decree  to  recognise 
Reading  University  Extension  College  as  an  institution  aviated 
to  the  Univeruty  passed,  as   was  expected,  without  oppoeiiion. 
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tTDiwrdtT  ExtcDnon.  bj  tbo  waj,  u  not  aIto;;etl>er  wilboat  honoar 
ID  it«  own  coantrj.  as  tl>c  fonnHtion  dnriog  the  moDth  of  it  local 
asaodatioD  for  its  propagation  in  the  dty  dtows. 

It  is  oaljr  to  bo  liopod  that  Hr.  Spoonor'^  now  fcbpino  maj  Mttle 
tbe  K-Jiolsrship  date  coDtrovenj.  According  to  thlx  fcheine  the 
collrgm  vronid  be  arran;^  in  three  croups,  each  group  holding  its 
examinations  in  a  different  term.  The  plan  might  v^ork  well  and 
satiaty  even  the  Hradniiist«n'  Confervnce  in  tain«  if  the  adherence 
of  all  the  odlegm  thereto  could  be  obtained,  and  if  Cambridge 
wonld  adopt  some  similar  grouping.  But  the  contingencies  are 
remote.  Meanwhile  on  inlvr-coUcgiAto  Confvrvnix  on  the  anbject 
hai>  been  held. 

TbeaocountA  of  lJi«  Comnion  Dnivprsity  Fund  jii»t  t»aetl  5how 
an  fixpenditnro  cxoneding  inooiiio  la.*!  year,  and  an  an tid pitted 
furtlicr  dcticil  during  noxt  y«:ar.  The  colJegoa  oonld  tell  ntuch  tho 
Bame  title,  and  in  I'aet  the  income  of  tbe  UnirerMty  and  Colleges 
here  it  smaller  both  actnally  and  proportionately  to  the  number  of 
nndergnd nates  tlian  that  of  Cambridge.  An  »p]>oal  for  addiiioaal 
funds  to  develop  U>o  Engineering  Department  of  tlie  IjDirersi^ 
baa  appeared  in  tbe  prexs  lately ;  but  it  was  not  avowedly  an 
official  comniunicaUoii. 

Bome  tntere»l  attaches  to  the  litlely-publifhed  list  of  auocassful 
candidnteH  for  the  University's  rceently-in.itiuited  Teacfaen' 
Dtplonia.  The  list  contained  ten  naine»,  tlioM'  of  seven  men  and 
three  women.  The  men  were  allgraduateii,  fonr  of  them  of  Oxford, 
two  of  Cambridge,  and  one  of  the  Victoria  University.  This  ts 
especially  interesting,  as  in  oilier  easi-a— *.,«.  at  Cambridge  and 
London — intending  seooudary  selioohnas>ters  cannot  be  induced  to 
become  "trained,"  and  headniaAters  have,  it  is  said,  fought  shy 
of  tho  trained  aftsistant.  We  arc  told,  and  it  seems  with  some 
proliabilitj,  that  all  this  ia  to  be  changed.  Tbe  annual  report  of 
the  Appointment?  Committee— a  semi-official  employment  agency 
for  Oxford  men  —has  appeared.  During  tho  year  nnder  notice  it 
obtained  postA  of  one  sort  or  another  for  ninety-eix  men,  thus 
justifying  tta  esistence  and  recognitioii  by  tlie  Colleges  and 
University. 

Mancbefter  College  has,  it  u  said,  received  a  bequest  of  £4,000 
nnder  the  will  of  3Ir.  Charles  Cochrane,  a  recently  deceased 
ir4>i)ina»ter  in  liie  ^lidJauds. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 

On  Febraarv  21  there  was  published  an  am^DiIed  report  oq 
propooed  chang«ii  in  the  Classical  Triiioa  hv  the  Special  RoatA  for 
Classics.  The  original  report,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  January 
letter,  suggested  that  there  oboald  lie  three  parts  to  this  Tripos, 
Part  I.  being  compulsory  and  not  qnalifying  for  a  degree,  and  an 
opdon  being  allowed  between  Parts  II.  and  III.  Part  IH, 
di»pppars  altogether  from  the  new  Report,  and  Part  11.  has  been 
modified  ;  bat  Part  I.  is  still  not  to  be  sufficient  by  itself  for  a 
degree.  Notice,  however,  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Mayo  to  no«- 
pluett  this  restriction  when  the  Oraces  come  before  the  Senate  on 
March  11.  Part  I.  is  to  consist  of  twelve  three-hour  i>apera — 
fonr  in  Composition,  fire  in  Translation,  one  each  in  History  and 
Grammar,  and  an  Essay  paper.  Part  U.  will  consist  of  six 
sections — five  of  them  "  S]tecial "  (A,  B,  C,  D,  E)  as  under  the 
preoent  regulations,  and  one  "General"  Section  (G).  Oao- 
didat«s  are  to  offer  one  or  two  (bat  not  more  than  two)  of  these 
8ec(i(M».  G,  which  it  is  to  be  assomed  moe*  candidates  will 
select,  is  to  comprise  two  CompontJou  papers,  a  paper  on  a  philo- 
sophical work,  two  History  papers,  two  papers  on  Greek  and  Latin 
Literature,  and  an  EMay  paper. 

Members  of  the  University  met  at  Trinity  College  Lodge,  on 
Febmarr  i,  at  tbe  Vice-Chancellor's  iui-itation,  to  consider  the 
Government  proposals  as  to  wvondnry  education  legislatton.  These 
wcro  generally  endon^d  in  three  rp«olntions  passed  unanimously, 
of  which  the  first  accepted  the  Board  of  Education  Bill  as  a  8t«p 
in  the  ri^ht  direction,  the  ^conJ  advocated  that  the  Consultative 
Committee  should  be  made  permanent  and  include  representatives 
of  the  Universities  and  thu  teaching  profei^sion,  and  the  third 
nrK^-d  that  a  system  of  inspvction  and  examination  conducted  by 
»  University  and  approved  In'  the  Board  of  Educiitlou  ought  to  be 
accepted  as  "  adequate  "  nndcr  Clnu»!  i  (1)  of  the  Bill.  The  chief 
ifpcakers  at  the  meeting  wore  Profesfor  Jcbb,  Dr.  Butler,  Professor 
Brj'c^,  and  the  Head  Muster  of  Chigwell  Bcbool. 

Two  interesting  annual  reports  of  tin  Teachers*  Training 
Syndicate  have  recently  appwin'd — one  on  the  Di]>loma  Kxnmina- 
lionsi,  the  other  on  the  Uiiy  Training  C-oUogo.  The  former,  which 
9Uti>s  (bat  H5  candidates  pntM'nted  tlKinM>lvc8  for  exaniinatioo 
this  year,  is  enriched  by  quotations  frum  the  examiners'  repotta, 
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■vhich  hIiouKI  form  most  instrticiiT«  re*ditij;  Tor  mbtresses  of 
oii-tliod  uiid  students  id  woDienV  secondary  training  colleges  ;  tlw 
latter  ban  n  valuable  appendix  in  the  sliape  of  ft  commuDication 
iroiD  the  Hcadiniutora'  Conference,  showing  to  some  extent  Iiow 
far  the  authoriticit  of  tlie  leading  public  and  endowed  8cbool» 
for  boys  are  prepared  to  ineist  on,  encoamge,  or  approve  the 
introduction  of  professional  training  into  the  lueistant  noster's 
qnaliticationii.  The  names  in  the««  lists  will  probably  rather  astonith 
many  who  bare  hitJierto  regarded  the  raenibera  of  the  conference 
as  quite  indifferent  to  this  subject. 

A  Grace  came  before  the  Senate  on  the  second  of  this  month 
gratefully  accepting  offers  made  to  the  University  by  Sir  Walter 
Gilbcy,  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  by  certain  county  and  borough 
ooundlx,  and  by  tlic  Draper's  Company,  to  provide  funds  to  th© 
extent  of  oror  £2000  n-year  for  a  I>e]iartment  of  Agriculture  in 
the  UnivcrHity,  and  ^niK-tioniog  the  establtiihjnent  of  such  a  depart- 
ment uuilcr  the  direction  of  a  professor.  A  School  of  Agriculture 
in  loose  connection  vrith  tlio  U»ivcr»ity  hits  been  in  existence  for 
BIX  years  but  has  not  l]ouri»ihvd  greatly.  It  is  hoped  that  by  making 
tJiifi  subject  an  inUgral  part  of  Uulversi^  work,  instituting  a 
"spedal"  cxaniinution  in  it,  and  electing  a  professor,  the  school 
may  1>e  gahanised  into  ^'itality. 

The  design  submitted  by  Mr.  T.  Q.  Jot^eon,  It. A.,  for  Ibo 
buildings  of  the  Sed;^wit;k  Memorial  Museum  has  been  adopted  by 
tlwi  Senate,  aud  specillojitious  and  tcndcm  uro  to  b«  forthwith  pat 
in  hand.  The  expenfe  if  estimated  at  £36,500  in  addition  to  the 
architect's  commission  ;  and  the  University  Huililiug  Fund  is  to 
|MX>vide  £12,000  of  tbo  amount.  Hivnl  iuterests  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  mm-plaeti  the  m1hm»o  on  llie  grounds  of  expense,  and  thfi 
Qr«oo  passed  by  96  votea  to  5S.  The  mineraloxlcnl  muMum  boa 
been  enriched  by  tl>e  Carne  collection  of  mint^ralo,  valued  at  £500, 
presented  by  Profesaor  Lewis,  who  has  acquired  tliem  by  means  of 
a  private  Hubsi-ription  list.  The  impending  retirement  through  ill- 
hialtli  of  &Ii:M  E.  P.  Uughes,  the  Principal  of  the  WonienV  Training 
CoUego,  is  not,  strictly,  a  University  nuitter,  bnt  it  is  impoc^ble 
to  pas(  it  over  without  an  expression  of  regret  and  hope,  ti»t  a 
period  of  rest  may  sufficiently  recruit  her  health  to  enable  her  to 
reaamc,  to  some  ext^-nt,  thotw  labours  in  the  cause  of  education, 
the  pursuit  of  which,  it  is  feared,  has  overtaxed  h«r  strength. 
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Th*  Chancellor's  painfully  oudiU-n  death  U  the  aB-absorbing 
topic  of  interest.  Lord  Honk^ln^ll  was  of  all  men  the  nio»t  fitted 
to  hold  hi.t  ^rMt  office  in  thi;  U  iiivcTHity,  aa  he  vna  himself  n  dis- 
tinguished graduate  of  it,  aud  only  h^-Id  bononuy  dogrocs  from  th« 
rwidenlial  aniversitieii.  He  Iio-h  fnllon  in  l)ame<«  at  an  a^o  wtii«)i 
in  legal  drclc9  must  bo  reckoned  yonng  ;  and  tho  country  nt  larjjo 
has  suffered  a  real  loos  by  his  d«>ath.  The  loss  which  London 
Univenity  has  suffered  cannot  yet  be  estimated,  but  thv  iii.-^ory 
of  bis  life  is  one  to  sliimilat(>  the  ohiwure  student.  A  di»>Kenting 
miniater's  »on,  a  graduate  of  liondon,  I^rd  Chancellor  of  England, 
are  three  rungs  in  an  extraordinary  ladder  of  sucoess. 

On  the  20tb  of  April  the  election  of  ejutminen  U  to  take  place. 
For  the  most  pa^t  the  existing  offioem  are  likely  to  be  ro-eWt«d  ; 
bttt  there  are  eight  Tacancios,  one'cacb  in  Latin,  EngHi^h,  French, 
Uental  and  Moral  Science,  Teaching,  CTieraiatry,  Jurisprudence 
sod  Boman  Law,  and  Obstetric  Medicine.  Candidate*  for  theae 
posts  are  inviteil  to  t<end  in  tbeir  names  to  the  Regiittrar,  with  »nj 
attestation  of  their  qoaliikaiions  they  may  think  desirable,  ou  or 
before  the  twenty-eighth  of  this  month. 

The  Statutory  Commission  ia,  I  pmnme,  diligently  at  work  ; 
but  no  indications  of  its  possible  deciiion  hate  yet  transpired. 
The  question  of  migrating  to  South  Kensington,  to  <]aot«  a  con- 
temporary, '*»tand4  pretty  nearly  as  it  stood  three  months  ago." 
True,  there  has  been  a  question  on  the  subjet^t  in  the  Uouse  of 
Commons  ;  but  the  only  infonnatton  elicited  tlicrt-by  wa»  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  remark,  that  "a  conference  of  rcpn>si.-iiliitives  of 
the  Government,  the  Imjx^rial  Institute,  and  the  London  Univer- 
Bty,  will  shortly  take  place  to  consider  whctJier  ti  [Mrl  ol'  tie 
Institute  buildings  ou),  with  due  regard  to  exirting  interests,  be 
made  available  for  the  aocommoibtion  of  the  London  Unirer^ily,  as 
reoonstitated  by  the  Act  of  htst  Scuion."  Th"  b>t  words  of  this 
reply  are  open  to  criticism.  Is  not  the  Univere^ty  in  process  of 
reoonstitution  by  the  C^mmisHion,  not  reoon^ituted  by  tlie  Act  ? 
From  the  oppoution  camp  wo  can  Warn  little,  except  that  the 
Commissioners  hsre  not  yet  delinitely  rejecttHl  tJie  propoiiKl 
recently  made  by  Unirersity  College,  Anent  this  propoMiI,  I 
have  to  oorroct  a  mitttatement  in  my  Febmary  letter  and  exprcM 
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toy  regret  for  the  nnnojancv  it  bos  caused.  Ko  condition,  1  am 
inrormod,  was  ntado  by  tho  Collogv  tlint  Uie  new  OniTenity 
sbonld  be  lootiutil  on  il«  »itu ;  nntl  Mr.  Haldane  declined  to  lei 
himself  be  r^nomiiuttci)  for  tbc  viro-prccideucy,  not  on  account  of 
disagreement,  but  bvcau«c  Iw  felt  an  ofKciul  oonnoction  ^Wtb  tlio 
CoUe^  to  be  inexpedient  iu  view  of  cvrt^in  negotiations  is  which 
be  b  engaged. 

Among  the  lists  issued  dnriiig  the  month  the  most  important 
are  those  of  the  Matriculution  and  I'ri-liminnry  Scientilic  examina- 
tions. In  the  former  ttivro  are  traces  of  a  considerable  "plough" 
and  evidence  in  the  Hoiionn  divij^ion  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
private  student — nine  out  of  the  firnt  ten  candidates  in  fact  are 
assigned  to  this  sonroe  of  preparation.  The  first  exhibition  goes 
to  the  third  candidate'  on  the  list,  a  pupil  of  Tollington  Park 
College.  The  most  striking  fi-atares  in  the  Preliminary  Scientific 
Uxt  are  that  only  one  candidate  paswd  the  entire  examination  in 
the  First  Division  and  only  two  in  the  Second.  In  the  sectional 
lists  as  well,  the  examiners  ee&a  to  have  dealt  anwonted 
destruction. 

Various  gmmbles  are  to  be  heard  aboat  the  new  regnlationa. 
The  annoancement  that  Uio  names  of  snocessfnl  candidates  at 
H.A.  are  to  be  in  future  arranged  alphabetically  instead  of 
in  order  of  merit  has  caused  some  discontent ;  the  refusal  to  allow 
B.A.  candidates  of  less  than  three  years'  academical  standing  to 
compete  for  honour^)  is  to  some  eren  more  of  a  grievance. 

The  continued  ptxwjierity  oJ'  the  University  is  illustrated  by  the 
estimate  for  the  financial  year  160^-1900,  which  has  JDst  been 
^proved  by  the  Treasury  at  a  total  of  £l7,^'tS),  against  wliich  is 
to  be  set  an  estimated  total  of  fees  to  the  amouut  of  £17,!J'1(I, 
^ving  an  increase  of  over  £500  oror  the  receipts  from  fees  during 
the  expiring  year.  The  expenditure  in  salaries  of  staff  and  of 
examiners,  and  in  exhibitions  and  scholarships,  xliews  on  increase, 
but  a  sanng  of  £100  is  <«tiiiuitvd  under  examination  and  library 
•spans 
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[n«  EdUar  oMdwf  AoU  linut^  nipamibte  far  (be  qmiow  wyrwa^f  ty 


THBOBY  AKD   PaAOTIOE. 

It  •OMns  tr)  mo  tliKt  oa«  of  th«  great  and  oto) 
problems  in  tlm  trntning  of  traction  i«  liow  to  g«t  stuilonto  to  upply 
tbo  lbM»7  titity  «tudj  in  tbo  lootum-room  to  their  ov&  praotion  in  tltBj 
da«»-n>oni.  liore  und  mora  I lind,  u  my  experience  iridens,  that  Uii4 
)•  Uio  most  ditfi<7ult  part  of  tb<i  work,  and  ve  are  giving  tniTfiMiug 
ottnition  to  the  boet  methods  of  solving  tho  problE<ni.  It  is  not 
larprising  tfattt  one  should  find  this  vront  of  connection,  for  surely  it 
is  ODiyftnolhfT  form  of  the  dilticiilty,  vhich  confronts  us  throughout 
life — of  eelablishing  the  right  cr>nnection  between  knowledge  and 
■etion,  between  creed  and  oondnct. 

Aa  the  problem  presents  iteelf  from  day  to  day  it  is  curious  to  Und 
how  fiT«o  intelligent,  earnest,  and  by  no  means  careless,  8tii>li'nt«  ciin 
miM  the  connection  between  theory  and  practice  when  they  nr«  lurtiinlly 
I  b«tor«  thsirpupils.     for  instance,  perhaps  the  8ubje«t  in  the  psychology 

oksa  has  been  "  memory  " :  the  students  may  write  good  esxnyn  witich 
I  diow  that  th«y  hare  rood  and  undcratooil  such  duipt^irs  ax  ttmeiu  tiyi 

^^—  Prof  I  Slots  Sully,  Jamesv  and  IJoy<l  Morgun,  tlint  they  hnvii  b»iii4tMl, 
^H  K>  far  OS  intelligent  understanding  is  oonceniud,  from  Uio  lecturer's 
^^  trsatmuat  of  tlie  groat  lava  of  memory,  niid  y"t  when  they  ore  nctiinlly 
I  twi^hing,  porhap*  on  the  same  day,  such  simple  facts  as  the  value  of 

I  arran^munt  nnil  association  seem  to  luivo  vanislted  from  their  niinilH. 

^H  Thfi  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  difficulty  will,  I  fcol  xunt,  bo 

^^  adinilted  by  all  who  have  Sad  experience  in  the  work  of  training: 
V  how  to  aolra  it  is  a  more  dilBcult  matter,  but  perhapn  a  fow  luggoatious 

I  gathered  from  our  work  here  may  be  helpful. 
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In  the  tint  plaoo  then,  I  fml  suio  that  tho  MutrM*  of  Uothod 
should  keep  b«r«eU  elo»oly  in  toach  vrith  tho  ccufm  of  thooroticol 
etudy  puraned  by  tho  rtudunts :  that  sho  should  know  from  day  to  d«y 
what  has  been  lie  subject  of  loctiiro,  Tooding,  or  ^acomion.  If,  too, 
the  lecturoN  on  eduoatioiiKl  theory  are,  lit  \vn»i  ov*!iuaaaai,  criticK  of  tho 
Students'  le^aoos,  wad  urn  lUwn)-*  nmdy  to  bo  consulted  on  tho  appli- 
catioa  of  their  tiubjoctit  to  individuiil  lowM>n>,  a  gnMt  deal  ha«  boon 
done  to  eatablinh  the  di^KtriK]  ooiinevtioD. 

One  other  luothod  which  I  haTO  found  voiy  helpful  'u,  whenevor 
poadble,  to  tako  tho  subject  studied  in  tho  iMturo  room  a*  tlio  main 
object  of  criticijiin  in  the  Btudomta'  loMons.  For  iiirtance^  if  ono  of  th« 
aabjedd  of  the  woek's  locturea  has  been  "  Atti^ntion,"  it  worlu  voQ  to 
let  tliu  fttudunta  undentand  tlint  for  thitt  w(H<k  tliu  Mulritui  nf  Untliod 
will  diitifly  critictso  their  miccos*  or  fBituni  in  keeping  the  attiwtion  of 
the  puptla,  will  diMiuM  wliuther  tliis  hun  1n^t>n  duuu  by  tlio  IxHit  inoiinii, 
and  other  allied  qiioations.  TIicm*  discuwuvnH  with  young  teucher* 
after  their  Iummr*  huvo  been  given  iwn  invnluable. 

Another  pliut  mrliich  iiu[iptonieiil.i  tluii  well  is  to  let  other  student* 
listen  to  the  luMonx,  urid  t'l  toll  tlioui  to  dtri>ut  their  crilit'iiuus  Ui  tho 
aome  point;  thin,  bi'»i(li«  mnking  tho  diac^uiinion  more  helpful  to  tlio 
eoUogo  a*  a  whole,  alwi  truiiis  Uie  rtudeut  iu  looking  critically  at  tho 
pupils,  which  she  findx  it  difficult  to  do  wliilo  she  is  engroiuied  in  her 
own  lomon.  To  a  young  ntudent  her  leiiaou  in  genenJly  far  more 
important  than  tlie  children  s)i(.<  i*  teaeliing.  That  tti  anetlier  nwid> 
juatnK>nt  of  point  of  view  which  tlio  Training  College  has  to  bring 
about. 

We  aro  just  tri.'ing  the  plan  of  letting  studenta  keep  note>booka  in 
wfaicli  tlioy  make  a  careful  mconl  of  tlivir  obsorvationa  in  tho  cJaaa- 
roam,  when  other  people  are  toaohing.  The  kind  of  thing  to  be  noted 
is  su^osled  by  the  Looturor  on  IVyehoIogy :  the  value  of  the  work 
Jtt  ax[ioct  to  consLit  rather  in  the  reflex  action  on  the  etudenta  than  in 
tho  fads  thoniselroe;  for  student*  of  pcyohologj-  are  as  a  rule  too 
untrained  in  psychological  observation  to  gather  matoriiil  of  much 
value. 

By  all  tliose  means  wo  aro  steadily  tiying  to  eslablioh  a  vital 
coaawitioo  betwoon  tlie  Uicoiy  ond  practice  of  our  ntudents:  luobably 
others  are  solving  the  same  problem  by  different  moans. 

Yours  veij  sincerely, 

CLABA  CARPENTER, 

Mulnti  e/JttlM. 
PateA*hr  Jhn'ninf  Ctitfft,  CanAtrinU,  6.S., 
January  2«,  1899. 
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IS  THERB  A  RBLIQtOCS  gpESTION"  IS  EDCCATIOS  • 

To  Ike  Editor  »/  litf  Educjiti.isal  Bc»i«w." 

Snt. 
I>  tho  Saamrj  number  of  tlw  ■•  Bditc&tioxal  Rxtiew  "  Cuion  LyUdtoa 
■^  OS  10  bdievs  that  Um  dectrinm  "wipfxurJ  to  be  iknued  by  Noncoii- 
tbraum'  *ra  not  taaglit  in  "  NctMittl "  ncltonln  ;  and  tbat,  ereii  if  \\ity  were 
too^M,  a  won]  or  «  loMr  m  tbe  |i»rt  of  tlic  {wrent  uuuM  b«  saffivietit  to 
destroy  their  iufloinic«.  It  b  snral;  a  ptmicioM  thing  to  l>Mdi  to  cliildran 
doctrinaa  wbicb  they  luust  unkitKi  st  bcono.  Sncb  a  pfM-twdiiig  is  fwwoely 
UlwJjr  to  rtrrngthen  tho  wrtbority  titlitt  of  \attiat  oc  teacher,  or  Ut  divu  tho 
child  happy  MliooH  of  religion.  "It  is  folly,"  mvb  Uouicntaa,  "tn  nllow  a 
V&dA,  ihnt  ic  mutrrinft  Minrthinfr  nov,  tn  aMnune  an  attitude  of  ilonM.  Wbtt 
h  thin  hilt  to  Icnr  iip  a  plant  thnt  m  jiwt  b^sniBg  toiitrike  nmt  ?"  Itiit  i«it 
trao  that  tha  Xoncnnfcfin'wt  ha*  no  grievoncit  a^insl  tlie  teaching  ](ivcn 
intfaa  Charcb  •chnolx?  The  National  Socie^rceanb  ihusa  Ecbools  m  "the 
nunerioe  of  Church  principl<i*.'  1'bo  Anglican  rdtf^OQ  h  to  b«  -  tW  firei  nad 
ohicf  thing  taoght  to  the  poor  aivordinK  to  (bo  LKtirgy  saiA  Catrohim 
proviiicil  by  tho  Churclk."  "Tlie  lAeU  uAool-tim*  of  e  chilil  iilioiild  Iw  a 
tiamtn)!  fnr  fiill  coramunion  with  the  Church,  and,  as  &  pr«litiiiD*r}-  to  ihni,  a 
trwning  fcr  ronfiniutign."  "  In  coonlry-dialricia,"  iwys  the  B>«hop  of  lUth 
and  WelU,  -'the  daily  reli^oai  tmniing  oWiiirable  for  tho  i^ildrnn  of 
NonooBforraiati  in  uitlicr  in  llic  ^iaci\Atm  vi  the  Cliurch  of  Eo^anil,  or  clto 
none  at  ell.  If  we  try  to  put  oundvcn  in  their  place  -kv  uw  how  galling  Ihie 
raoit  be.'  Bven  Canon  Lyttdton  mm  a  certain  imivoprlety  in  forclog 
ohiUrco  to  any  that  their  n^inR*  were  gircn  thcni  by  certain  aoD-pxi«l«iit 
god-paniobi  in  ■  biptiiim  uhich  boi  never  taken  pliuv ;  but  lie  thinks  euch 
thing*  ncTcr  tuxm.  "On  pramng  quiatiuiu  fruia  tho  CatecbMm  iii>on 
Diaienting  ch3drco,"  writcx  on  Angtican  olcrgyman,  "  tlio  otber  cliildrco  Iwt« 
began  to  lou3c  at  each  otlier  and  to  titter,  nod  priMViitljr  someone  blurU  out  tho 
infemutian,  "Tbcy  gne«  lu  CbaiMtl  I "  and  then  [be  tiller  broke  into  a  laugh 
at  Ifae  expenae  of  ibo  nd&y  titlU  Dinenter,  who  was  by  tlUs  time  painfully 
blailiing.  or  mora  pralwbly  crying."  "TIm  Vicar's  intluoacc,"  C^uioa  Lyl(«llon 
awnte,  b  never  naei  "to  *<ed  tlio  liearta  of  tbe  children  away  from  the 
ivligiuua  coiniiinnily  iiito  wliicli  tliey  have  bi**.-u  boru."  but  ouly  "  to  ttubtio 
lir  liltle  ininda  with  «otiie  diiu  fueling  for  God  awl  Ilia  Iuh',  und  aoine 
ing  i'im  obotit  kbidnOM  to  othcni."  Qnile  recently  nu  Anglk-uu  t-lcrgy- 
in  Cardiff  nmud  a  catochiffln  to  hie  children,  in  which  it  wub  .ifiirnied  that 
atte  idinoe  at  "  DiMeoliog"  placM  of  worehip  was  "  botli  fuoliitli  and  wnxig." 
CoDOB  Lylteltoa  aaka  "  Why  w  thtve  not  a  Biatory  Que-tiou  a«  wull  aa  a 
Religiooa  Queation  in  Education?"  Tho  r«asoa,  of  oourse,  Is  that  between 
"teligioua'and  "tioeiilar"  niLiU<'ra  there  ia,  in  the  mind  of  the  avera^  ciliien, 
a  great  galf  fixed.  Hi:  tiibu  but  a  lan)(uid  iiitcreat  io  tho  dotikUc  of  liogliRh 
Hieiocy,  but  be  will  die  rather  than  mirrcndcr  lii«  rcligioua  convtctious- 

Youre  faithfully, 

CUtFMlaoi  GraMmar  fidioot,  EBNE!?r  S.  DAVIES. 

Jomuoff  27(A,  1899. 
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CIAS8TC8. 
Tutorial  Latin  Dictionary,  hy  F.  a.  PUistowe,  U.A. 
("tJnivnrrity  Tutorittl  SpHps."  C'Uto,  «s.  «rf.)-  '^^*  "*  *  wund 
aiul  tiKtful  book,  linndy  in  shape,  ele&T^  printed,  and  ^riog  erid^iDm 
of  inuclt  liiliuur.  Ttio  authors  oomuool;  read  in  bchooh  GOem  to  b» 
ftdequatuly  trontoil.  Wn  lure  noticed  f«w  eiron :  JIim  ahonld  b« 
uarkcd  B4  oti-.'a  fuminino  in  siogular,  tmttH  (uc)  is  given  a  gonitirs 
in  •!>,  irrhidi  ^liotilil  li<>  |pv-(m,  if  at  all,  onlt'  to  gfnu,  while  Jim  should 
hftve  n  g«oitire  in  •/.  Ho  vtymologioal  mstter  is  rather  in  escess,  and 
(Jie  editor  mig;bt  hare  h<tI|MMl  reform  by  miirking  "  hidden  quantities." 

Tutorial  Latin  Qrammar.  By  Haj-cs  and  Uusom.  ("Uni- 
rtndty  Tuturiul  8«nes."  Clivo,  St.  Sd.).  Wc  nscd  only  notice  the 
publi«ntion  of  n  Ihitxl  edition  of  this  useful  book. 

AttfC  Sentence-ConstPUCtlon.  By  Q.  Murray,  M.A., 
(Glasgow,  lUcLoiio8i>,  1».  »tt.).  The  niuuo  at  Profeasor  Mumiy  is  k 
guorasiee  of  the  scholarly  accuracy  of  this  pani|ihlet,  wliioh  givos  on 
outline  of  all  normal  forms  of  Attic  sentenco-conntmotton. 

8CIENCE. 
Aids  in  Practical  Geology.  ByGreoviUeA-J.Colo,  U.E.I^t 
P.O.S,  fii-cuiid  oditiou,  Fflviwd.  (Oriflin,  10».  ft*.)-  As  tho  author 
says  in  his  ]ir"fnc(',  there  is  at  tfao  pnwcnl  day  an  abundoDce  of 
oxcellvat  luxt-books  of  goology;  but  nonn  of  tliese  quite  tulSU  tho 
purposa  of  this  most  useful  mnunol.  The  fool  that  it  has  gnae 
into  a  s««oiid  edition  in  but  little  more  than  two  yeats,  tostifioa 
in  itself  to  the  publio  appreciation  of  Profeeeor  Cole's  work. 
'Ifafl  pioneer  or  other  traveller  is  often  nuw-a-daya  grounded  in 
giyilngicvl  principles;  but  he  is  net  likely  to  bear  iu  wind  the  distioe- 
tim  characters  of  all  the  minerals,  rocks,  and  fossib  that  ho  is  likely 
to  moot  vith.  It  may  frequently  be  of  grant  importonoe  to  him  to  be 
able  to  dotonaino  on  the  spot  vrhot  a  minor*],  a  rock,  or  a  character- 
ielio  futwil  tuay  bo,  without  the  delay  of  an  olaburute  laboratory  or 
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muMum  ffluminadon,  or  a  refpreuM  to  &  apecioUst  st  a  distaitco.  At 
the  6am«  time  he  lanoot  burdea  himaelf  with  a  library  of  booka  of 
refer«iie«,  nor  need  h»  do  *u,  for  Profeaaor  C<de  has  eared  him  tho 
trouble.  It  is  tme  thai  briol  biblioj^rapluM  of  the  three  departments 
of  enquiry,  mineral*,  toolw,  aud  foniln,  am  giv<>i],  and  instructiona  for 
mtKih  detailod  irork  with  inicrotMupo  and  bluiC'pipe  whii-h  oonid 
hatdl;  be  conraBiuitly  earned  out  when  tmTcUing ;  but  there  are 
also  full  pnelwal  dirootiuua  a*  tw  all  tlio  owentiala  of  fiold  equipment, 
and  with  tbiK  uwuuhI  u«  hia  ouu  book  ibo  trarsUur  could  jMrobably  do 
all  ha  vould  want  to  do  when  away  from  bonMV  TVom  tliis  point  of 
vi«w  we  eould  have  viUinjcly  dUponiiod  nitli  tho  fifty  I>agc4  of  advor- 
tiaeoumta  and  should  ha^a  bueii  gliul  of  a  Doinovrlutt  Its^  heavy  bind- 
ing. The  book  ha-t  so  eslablislied  it«  poititioa  as  a  geological  vado- 
mecam  that  it  irouM  be  altauxt  an  iuiporlinODCO  to  tuatify  to  the  com- 
pleteness  and  accunwty  of  its  oroiy  dniail. 

First  Lessons  in  Modern  GeolO^.  By  the  late  A.  H.  Ore«n, 
M^.J'^S.  EditedbyJ.F.Ukki',  U.A.  (Clar«ndoii  Frees,  Froffdo, 
34.  6J.).  "Fint  lessons  in  Uodem  Geology,"  the  titlo  giroa  to  the 
book  by  the  editor,  is  scarcely  a  correct  one;  nor  can  we  ngreo  that  it 
pnrtakoa  of  the  character  of  a  pruner,  as  stated  in  (he  editor's  preface^ 
for  the  re«sona  that  the  student  cannot  l>e  carried  on  by  it  unless  be 
knows  BOoiewhat  of  svienoe,  and  oapecially  of  mineralogy  and  cbemiatiy, 
sad  anlees,  further,  he  pnaMaans  somo  knuM'ledge  of  geology  itself.  If 
he  doQi  not,  many  yutt  of  the  book  will  be  very  misty.  As  "  A 
Bender"  tor  an  ajlrancnd  rla«s,  taught  by  a  geologist  vho  could 
uplain  the  dilBcull  lurta,  it  is  the  kind  of  buok  that  might  possiUy 
eat  the  young  thinking  and  load  them  on  to  be  interested  in  this 
important  subjeoL  There  is  much  in  the  book  tliat  is  helpful  for  this 
kind  of  uae.  The  com|ioiulioii  i»  siuj^liu'ly  dear  and  simple.  There 
is  a  fuuii  uf  ombltin  that  t*  Tory  apt  and  snggostive.  ThoTcryfigDivw 
by  which  it  is  illunttated  are  cnnily  comprehended.  Chapters  siti.  and 
xir.  are  nxMt  inteiosting,  and  indeed  so  is  OTorj-  dinpter.  It  is  a  most 
eotertoitiing  book.  The  impression  made  is  tbat,  as  a  whole,  it  is  to 
a  gsneral  geological  work  what  liirtory  is  to  political  geography. 
ICstoiy  shows  bow  eotuilriPB  have  be<?<n  formed.  This  buok  makes 
manifest  to  as  bow  strata  have  boon  bnilt  up.  It  is  a  most  suitable 
book  for  anyone  to  possess,  and  might  be  miulo  voiy  terrioeable  as  a 
school  dasB-boek. 

Elementary  Phyatce  (First  Year).  Korr.  (Bla«kie,  It.  64.). 
This  is  intended  as  a  companion  volume  to  Ur.  Cheetbain'a  Elemon< 
tary  Chemistiy,  which  we  reviewed  in  Febniaiy,  and  is  open  to  tlte 
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tamp  ol^ections,  tboogb  the  (^upten  on  meaaiminfflit  u«  dear  and 
good  u  for  OS  thoy  go. 

An  Elementary  Course  of  Practical  Organic  Chemistry. 

SotkI  and  Uaitlca.  (Longtuaas,  2t.).  TJiia  oubbjbU  of  d<>acn[(tioiia 
of  flzporim^nls  such  u  would  illustrate  a  prtUniinary  course  io 
Orgaoic  Ch^nti«try.  Th«  diKotioBs  giren  are  thorooglity  practical, 
and  -vn  should  itiink  thu  lik«ljr  to  b«  a  naetul  liule  book  to  put  iato 
tlio  handg  of  be-^iimera,  thimgl)  it  would  need  to  be  used  in  oinin«»- 
tion  with  lectuteav  and  to  be  supplemeated  hy  further  reading  before 
anjrtbing  more  tlian  u  prelimioary  knowledge  eoold  be  obtained. 

General  Elementary  Science.    ByW.Brigg«,M.A.  (Clire, 

3*.  64.).  This  book  coran  the  new  Syllabua  for  London  Uatnoolatton 
Tcrj'  thoroughly.  Eretything  that  the  moot  perverrse  examiner  could  ask 
for  aeema  to  be  included  in  it.  The  remit  is  that  the  pages,  though 
Ihoy  look  familiar  enough  to  the  aoboolmaater,  are  ratlior  calculated  to 
fill  tlks  youthfol  student  with  deapair.  In  his  treatment  of  the  earlivr 
part  of  the  section  on  ^^chanios  the  Editor  does  not  notna  to  put 
rauoh  faith  in  the  note  prefixed  to  the  Syllabus,  assuring  us  that  the 
subject  "will  be  tniAtcd  whorerer  possible  from  an  experimeotal 
point  of  riew,  and  numerioal  examples  or  problems  will  be  restricted 
to  iroTj-  Rinpla  cnlculntionx."  The  ob^>ten  doaliag  with  Hydroetatice, 
Heat,  Light,  and  Electricity,  are  quite  good,  but  Ohoniistry  is  treated 
in  nnnaoOMary  detail.  It  is  difBcnlt  to  imagiue  an  examiner  setting 
quaations  on  hypophosphites,  chlorapatiti^  Miliil  phosphotetted  hydn>> 
gen,  or  t4Mits  for  ghospliowphalos.  Oo  the  otlier  hand  it  Ls  ■  good 
featura  of  this  Mctton  that  "bawM  and  salts"  are  dealt  with  at 
ODDiiderable  length.  In  echouU  where  Matriculation  oandidate* 
cannot  be  takon  in  a  soparato  dais  Ibo  book  is  likoly  to  bo  useful. 

First  Stage  Magnetism  and  Electricity.    ByR.  H.  Juda, 

M.A.,  I?.8f.  ("Orgaaiz4>d  8cioiii;n  Snrittn."  Ctiro,  2x.).  Dr.  Judodooa 
not  go  beyond  tlto  £l«m<^iitary  stage  of  the  Science  and  Art  Dapsrt- 
ment,  but  he  tnats  his  snbject  in  a  somowhnl  novnl  wny.  He  givM 
great  promiiMnee  to  the  idea  of  Potantial,  and,  to  compnnMta  for  the 
absence  of  an  "Electric  aonse."  uuikes  frm  use  of  hydroetatk 
analopea.  It  has  beeoi  hts  object  to  do  for  the  beginner  what 
Ihofassor  0.  J.  Ijodge  and  others  hare  done  for  the  more  sdr&nced 
student.  The  book  is  not  suited  for  quite  young  students,  but  othen 
will  find  it  valuable.  The  explanations  are  clear,  and  each  chapter  ia 
{allowed  by  an  exoellcnt  sunuuani' ;  there  ore  also  numerous  exercises, 
with  short  pithy  anawen,  sui&dont  to  ahow  the  student  whether  he  is 
on  the  right  traek. 
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(I)  Domestic  Science  Reader.  No.  7.  By  V.  MurcM.  (2) 
Object  Lessons  In  Domestic  Economy.  Vol.1.  Bj-V.MurcM. 
(Hacniltlui,  It.  SJ.  and  it.  6if.).  The  only  ftiuU  wa  hare  to  find  with 
UiMQ  •xcoUeot  compilatioDS  is  the  prico  nt  wlii<:h  tlie  latter  is  pnb- 
liihed.  Tbo  fint-named  (No.  7)  would  bo  an  ni.'i:o[itablo  and  uaeM 
gift  for  wide  distribution  among  Tillagor«  aa  iri^U  an  ton-n-dweU«ra, 
daaiiog,  aa  it  does,  with  simplo  factA  oxompl!^-iiig  tlio  Lavs  of 
Healtli,  of  which  the  "  mawee  "  are  eo  painfully  ignomnt. 

Elementary  Practical  Physiography,  for  Section  I. 
hy  John  Titornton,  U.A.,  (Loaguiaoa,  ie.  6d.).  This  book  on  do> 
mentaiy  tdeooe  is  Intondod  for  daaaas  working  through  thv  Scioiuw 
and  Art  I>paKmont  syllabuh,  and  dascribe«  and  explains  nil  tliu 
experiments  in  that  iwbcuie.  It  h  very  well  done,  and  would  be  very 
valuable  to  teaohora  follomng  the  "  Armstrong  "  ffrstem  which  \»  now 
so  popolar.  There  are  213  lUuBtrationa  of  a  really  helpful  character, 
and  the  book  ts  altogether  well  got  np.  It  ought  to  have  a  large 
dmolation. 

Notes  on  Volumetric  Analysis.  By  Thornton  and  Pearson. 
(Longmans,  2*.).  We  think  these  notes  a  voiy  good  introduce 
tioB  to  Volnmetrio  Analysis,  and  con  heartily  reoommeod  their  um. 
They  are  excellont  in  arrangement,  thoroughly  practical  in  ti'entment, 
and  the  series  of  itnibleniH  suggested  after  each  stage  is  a  useful 
feature. 

Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis.  By  CSiapman  Joaos.  (3f«o- 
mlUan,  6t.}.  Another  book  on  Inorganic  OtialitatiTe  Axalysis! 
Still  this  is  evidently  the  result  of  much  practical  experience  in 
teaching.  It  is  full  of  directions  and  cautious  which  will  do  much  to 
supply  the  advice  of  a  teacher  where  direct  teaching  is  not  avaihihlo. 
Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  the  general  arrangeiDent. 

Elementary  Physiography.    Morgan.    (Longlnan^  2«.  ed.). 

The  tenu  PhystograpUy  is  much  abused,  and  tiothiug  would  be 
more  useful  to  the  subject  than  a  serious  attempt  at  definition 
and  delimitation.  In  our  opinion,  little  good,  and  probably  much 
harm,  must  reeult  from  the  use  by  those  without  previous  scientific 
training  of  a  Ueatise  such  as  the  abore,  which  professes  to  de^  with 
Mechanics,  Light,  Heat,  and  Magnetism,  in  about  150  pages,  closely 
printed  as  these  are.  An  epitome  of  Qeologj',  Mineralogy,  and 
Oietuistry  follows.  The  tnalerial  is  badly  solrcted  aud  poorly  illna- 
tnted.  8u«fa  apot-potirri  of  the  sdencos  is  either  uselesa  or  snpor- 
flttouB,  and  we  hoped  modem  text-books  had  got  beyond  this  sort  ol 
thing. 


e&ncatlonal  Hcv lew. 


(1)  First  Stage  Practical  inorganic  Chemistry.  Boddoir. 
("UiuToiMtyTatoria]  Seriea,"  CliTe,  St.).  (2)  Practical  Organic 
Chemistry.  Goorgi--  ("UiawPBi^  Tutorial  8OTi«»,"ClivP,  I*.  6rf.). 
TboM  aro  tvxt-1>i)tilcH  npnuiullj  d««i(^cd  to  (wror  tbu  pmcticul  vrork  for 
the  SoiMKw  iind  Art  DApnrtiaont  ExaniinnliODs.  Bnokii  of  tliin  dwM 
liav«  littln  if  nay  roul  M^k'iilitic  iiitori'st,  Imt  wi*  mppoNO  tli«y  iwrvo  on 
ond  UMifuI  nu  fur  an  it  ^^ovs.  Mr.  It(<(tduw'i>  little  t<:it-tiook  is  cortiuulv 
praiwowurtlij-  iu  the  prectHiou  and  gvii«nil  aocurnry  (>f  it«  practical 
directions  (tltougli  surely  "graiuti"  uiimt  bo  a  nuKpriat  ou  i>«g«  37). 
Wo  cannot  cxtond  iho  utne  pntiM  (o  the  ooiupuniun  voliiiuc,  for 
we  think  a  tiLudont  vruuld  he  very  Ukdy  indeed  to  uMue  to  grtul  if 
depoiideiit  on  direi:tiuus  nhiofa  we  eomctiiiin  too  rague  mitl  utlcu  too 
ooud«ii!icd  to  be  satiafactorjr. 

Chemical  Analysis,  fly  Brigg*  aad  S*wart,  ("  UniTprsity 
Tutorial  Sorio^i,"  Olivo].  Mucti  of  tlio  logicttl  Tolue  of  Qualitative 
Analjrns  is  loet  hy  tbo  arbitrarjr  limitatiMia  iovolrfd  in  dealing  with 
rimplfl  saltfl  only.  Tlio  troatmont  of  the  eubjoct  adopted  is  ^xcoodingly 
ctoar,  and  tho  prncticol  diroctioos  \ny  fall,  and  for  thoee  who  are 
pTosecd  for  time,  no  doubt,  tho  book  vriU  be  useful. 
BOOKS  RECIOVED. 

Bell. — Carey's  Banl*.  3  parta  1».  each,  MoUJre'a  Feamtt  Satttntn. 
Fourhfit'rt  d»  Seapin,  Pricimstt  Sidicule;  trau!Jaic<d  by  C.  H.  Wall. 
1«.  each.  Bacine's  AnJrvmagvt,  Jiritaantcat,  Iphiginu,  ttanalated  by 
B.  B.  Boswell,  MJV.  1*,  wiob.  Qoethe'd  Ooftt  ron  Berlirhtngm, 
translated  by  Sir  Wnltrr  8oott.  If.  Blackie. — SnUigh  Oe^frapAy 
Jitatttr,  Book  VI.  l».  9d.  Blackwood.— WeJlanf  //.,  Jnlim  Canar 
(School  Shakespeare),  edited  by  B.  B.  Johnaon.  Stonuonth'A  JIauJf 
School  DieU'onary.  It.  Cambrid^  University  Frest. — CUy.— Macau- 
lay's  Ztiin  of  AwUnt  Romt,  edited  by  J.  n.  PJuOit'i,  MA.  Steward  II, 
edited  by  A.  W.  Verity,  MA  U.  6rf.  Oray'a  Ode  on  tit  ^mg  and 
Tkt  Sitrd,  edited  by  D.  0.  Torey,  M.A.  id.  Miiton'a  C«mm  uul 
ijtcidas,  edited  by  A.  W.  Verity,  M.A.  2».  Macaulay's  £»*of  tm 
Jiunyan.  I«.  ChorohlU. —  Vitatily.  by  L.  S.  Beale  (reprinted  from 
"The  Lancet").  Cd.  Ihuly  Hews  Office.— CAiUr/n't  Labour  Qum^mm, 
64.  IiODgmaiU. — Cutting-out  Vndfryartuntt,  by  Bertha  Banner.  Id, 
Kacmillan. — Gray's  Od^  «n  f^pri«f  and  T\t  Sard.  6d.  Cowpcr's 
riwi,  ilook  v.,  ediud  by  W.  T.  Webb,  M.A.  Hd»Ml.— ii<t«/  OtUnu 
Ottgrapky  RMd*r,  Book  IV.  U.  M.  B«new  of  fieviews  OfflM. — 
Penny  Po«t«,  Totmt  [2  parts),  Drtmatte  SMnft  {'i  pans),  A'titional  Svnf» 
/m*  StAocl  wNf  S»mf,  oditeil  by  K.  8.  Wood.  Shav  asd  Soat.^lMV 
StUtMtj  la  JPtith  iHUmudM*  SeMcol*.  by  T.  Hughes.  7f.  6i. 
Sonaeniohein.— /'ni/ir  SrUoU'  Yiar  Book,  1899.    •!*.  dd. 
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BOOKS  AND  NEW    EDITIONS   PUBLISHED   DnillNQ 
TEE  LAST  MOKTE. 

ENOLISH. 

JMnwm  (B-  B.),  Stukopeatv,   Jntiitt  Ouov.      VTitli  iBUodoctioo.  NoUs,  ittd 

&ottnf.    Blockwixid.  la.  6d. 
Unr  ud  WtbH,  TIm   Iittnmedlale  Tnt-Dook  o<  Boglub  Lltcnlm*,  Put  II. 

ptrm  1660  u.  lU-i.    UuiT.  CoiT.  CoU.  Pnm,  S».  «d. 
Kcikltiolui.  Th«  Art  of  WritiaK  GoeUih.     UoldM.  b.  e<l. 
BobcrUon.  p^p*"*-  PrM«  for  Boiuar  uid  Jumar  CImks.    Put  Jl.    Blackwood, 

OREEK  AKD  LATIN. 

Qal«tn.  Tuitvt,  DUk^ua  d*  Otatorifciu.    Puttuun,  St, 

Hart,  Bmiindea.  Hercaka  Putimi.    Rinogtoos,  1*.  ii. 

WwtMitt,  PUaj:  8datt«d  LttUn.     I'atiuia.  6t. 

WooAmiM,  Cksro,  Dtt  Officui,  Boolt  UI.  IntiMtlucdon,  T«it,  nnd  Notai,  >■.  Sd. 
VooklnilMjr  and  TmI  Papan,  !>.  A  Tnn>Uti<'D,  la.  ei  Iiiitxdncdon.  T«xV 
HMm,  TocaboUij  ud  "nAniblian  in  one  rol.,  fis.  6il.    Uu(v.  Corr.  Coll.  Pmw. 

mSTOBT. 
Osoka,  Lib  of  Kin^  AUiod  Ihn  OtMt.     Bomiw*,  9d. 
Jobiu(«a  [Kr  11.  H.).  A  iHtUtj  of  the  ColoaiMtion  ot  Atric*  If  Allan  Raom. 

Oubrids*  f  tMt,  ea. 
P47iie.  niilotf  ol  Uu  Now  World  oktkd  Atnoricn.    Vol.  II.  Qarendoa  Pnaa,  U>. 
Soldi,  Tba  Ponrucalh  Ccetury.     Pcnodi  of    F.urop«ui  Lit«ntnra.     Bla^irood, 

bat  nat. 
Wliitman  and  ITIIrailb,  AoaUU.     Th*  SI0T7  ot  the  N«liona  SarSo*.     Uuwia,  h. 

MATUEMATICS, 

Laa»r,  SdnUoo*  nf  Iko  Exunplm  in  Uin  Kl«menta  uf  Static*  Mid  Dpiamira.    Socood 

Sdilioa.    Ouubridf  u  ProM,  Ti.  Sd. 
Pmdlebiiiy  an4  Beard,  A  Shitlia^  Arttbmctio.     With  Aniwcn.    Bell,  li.  ^d. 
Tajlor,  An  latoidactioo  (o  the  DtScroiitut  and  Intogrral  Calculiu  luid  Uiflorentinl 

MODERN  LANGUAGE.-*. 
Branl,  Qoellie,  IiAifaiue  auf  'X^uri*.    Camtiridge  Pn«,  ll.  ti. 
Ero  and  do  BaiadiM,  Socooi)  Oonuut  Eictvisu.     Nutt,  S*. 
MarflU,  A  Onnuiuu  of  tho  Bohmniut  or  C«lt  langnasa.    CUnodon  Pivaa,  t*. 
WrifU,  A  Wddla  High-Gcnnan  Pmnar.    Second  Edition.    Fiowdo.  3*.  Od. 

SCnSNCK. 

Awdiy,  Kulf  Chapttn  in  Sdoooo.    Huttbjt,  6a. 

MawhaH  a^d  Hunt,  A  Junior  Cosiaa  of  Frnotioal  Zookg]'.     RoTitod  Editicoi. 

Siuitk,  Bite,  lOa.  Od. 
Uooi*.  Hmintaty  Phyiialogy.     Longmaoa,  ■«.  Cd. 
Stewart  (B.  W.),  Adnnoed  Boat.    He  Omniwd  Sci«DG«  Serioa.     Umv.  Oerr. 

OolL  Pnw,  8«.ed. 
Vooaonnlw,  Plactinl  Work  in  Phvnca  for  Uk  ia  HchooU  and  CulleK«a.    Part  IT., 

3lH{pMtimi  and  Klo«tru.'ity.    Chruiuloti  Proa*,  it. 


Answers  to  Corrcspoddenis. 


Discipline. — Wo  think  that  Iho  c«w  of  Ilollebono  tr.  Adame  recently 
decide<l  by  ibo  QnnoitH  licnch  will  iwrrn  m  n  Inirtworthy  prcwdpat  m  your 
C«M.  The  plAJDtiira  wa  wia  Iwing  ciliicnifd  nt  tiie  ilofotiilaDl't  Khool,  knd 
ike  term's  foot  hod  boon  pud  in  ailv-nnc«L  Tho  fatbc<r  wifhed  tlic  boy  to 
r«tuni  liORie  dnrinf;  the  Ittmi  for  some  fnmily  festivities.  The  KboolniMler 
refoMi]  to  ktlow  thin  inlnrtuptinn  of  work.  Tho  ptucot  inxiiitiiig,  the  boy 
weot,  and  tho  Rchmlmmiter  rcfiixctl  to  hnvo  hira  bock.  Tlia  father  tfaea 
brought  SD  octioD  for  ilnmofi^ii  f or  hrcoch  of  contract.  Thejiiry.tiowrver.wore 
pnirupt  in  doddinK  tliut  the  Hcliooliiuutor  wiu  entitled  ti>  rndinluin  di»ri)>liiMi, 
Bnd  tlia  hard  Chief  Jiurtiov  gave  jadjpncnt  fur  tile  dcfcoiUnt. 

Old  Caxtaii.— llic  cliief  objectinng  which  h*vc  Ixwn  RU»cd  a{(MiM(  tbe 
proiKWod  chunx^'-'  hi  tho  ClnmioJ  Tri;>rai  arc  (1)  that  to  mah«  til  cwididatm 
take  Part  I.  is  thdr  awond  yviLr  ivilt  rob  Cntiilirid^  of  it*  refutation  for 
accurntu  scholnmhip,  add  (2)  tbut  thu  iii'w  KOtiun  of  Part  1 1 .  i*  far  too  wide 
to  iw  i-overvd  in  devpii  iiionths,  that  being  the  tinio  wliich  m<M  caniiidttM 
will  dovoti.-  to  it.    Tlie  vctiug  Ukus  pUc<?  on  Man.h  11th,  at  2  p-m. 

Miuaui. — You  aro  niuiiifcuTucd :  there  is  uo  iutuntion  of  foundinx  « 
FroferHorubip  of  Mineral  Wulen  in  the  ptupuaed  BinuinKbam  Unirervity  to 
couutarbiUunce  thut  of  Brewing  and  MultJDg. 

Orbiuub. — Wo  do  not  lliiuk  your  pUa  of  alri^D^henins  yont  pupils' 
Riemoriua  by  aettiog  them  to  learn  tuble«  of  Icgvitbiiis  aa  Imponitiom  will 
ftoTe  u  Bucoetuj. 


flottcc  to  Gontri&utors. 


jMtti^mf  fHlrihuMi  art  Tr^ttUd  l9  MoHHMRMt*  with  tit  FJtUr  pf  lit 
Rt>CunoXAL  RnilTW,  m  36,  BMmm  Jtnad,  XmAh,  A'.,  ttaliif  lit  tu^Mfl 
amf  Bsfur*  tf  thr  frtpvml  ntlninCiem  and  tht  mmtn-  tf  i^vtit  it  cnndriiu,  t^tri 
uOmUliK/  lAt  US. 

ViuaiMU  MSS.   MNM>t  1»  rrfwriuJ  vitln$  *  Mamfd  tad  aMrmti  mttltpt  m- 

Ml  iitti'nt  itmmtmitMiam  mmtt  tr  mtt  to  tlkt  Ma>u§*i,  at  IM  Ctfte*  ^  llit  Sitiim, 
$03  £frMi»',   ImJm,  N'.ft 
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Dotes  and  Copia 


The  Ore«t  Tinker. — "To  realise  the  relative  valnee,  for  the 
life  of  the  Dation,  of  eaek  of  tlio  \'arioU8  gra4les  of  odacation,  is  io 
itself  an  immemnrablo  iu:hi<>veniei)t :  and  to  embody  ttint  n»]i»atioii 
IB  practical  measures  and  in  proportionate  expenditure  is  a  national 
benefit  of  tlie  fint  magoitade.  Yet  this  ih  an  acliiovenient  which 
we  in  En}{land,  oa  a  nation,  Itnro  never  oven  considered  in  any 
practical  way.  Our  iiationul  vfToria  in  the  mutter  of  oditcational 
organication  liavo  nlwityn  been  »jui.-<inudic,  our  3rnin;;ementa  nil 
mado  iu  pt<w«meji1  fa-ihion,  our  ^choniM  wholly  disconnocted  one 
from  nnotbor,  and  fo  ron<Ior<>d  lnr<;ely  inoft'ectual  nnd  sometimea 
even  mutually  dcjutnicti^'e."  ..."  Fur  nil  the  vrorltl  like  a  man  sock- 
ing to  bttild  a  »nhtttnntial  hou.tc  by  working  Hpa^modtailly  at  odd 
porUons  of  HiC.  .itnictnro  on  <\mu^  i:iolat«d  phinM,  fiuhiuninf;  minuto 
detail*  of  »om«  upper  parts  when  ho  hoA  not  wt  np,  nor  indeed 
even  planned  out,  the  substructure  which  ia  their  solo  poMiblo 
foundation  and  stay  ;  his  very  bc^  efforts  neoes^arily  bein;;  thus 
rendered  abortive  by  tbo  fact  that,  while  ha  i.*  hammering  at  this 
portion  of  it  or  that,  he  possesaoe  no  clearly  thought  out  plan  of  tlio 
sttucturo  as  a  whole  ;  and  when  at  last  he  oomcti  to  this  mo»t  im- 
portant step,  after  fifty  years  of  these  varied  efforts,  he  linds  all  his 
AvuUblo  funds  irretrie^'ably  sunk  in  tlie  creation  and  main* 
t«nancc  of  the  basement  and  one  or  two  outlying  portions  of  thv 
work,  with  no  means  left  for  making:  good  those  broader  or  hij:r)ier 
portions,  by  which  alone  the  building  as  a  whole  can  be  made 
complete  and  sccare,  or  be  protected  against  'the  act  of  God  or  the 
Qa«en*9  enemiee.' " 

TheM  striking  pronoonoomenta  we  cull  from  tlio  shrewd  and 

sane  general  dc-ductions  that  clovo  Mr,  Uorantg  article  in  thothint 
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volome  of  the  Edncation  Dopartment  Special  Reports,  uid  add 
weight  to  the  focb  marshalled  therein  bjr  drawiag  them  together 
in  a  moral  wliich  "  he  who  rana  may  r«ad  " — provided  his  eyps  are 
not  covered  with  the  scales  of  public  school  tradition  or  clouJvd  by 
the  cant  of  shallow  indtvidtinlism.  For  those  two  forces — the 
worship  of  trndition  in  the  public  schools  and  the  hatred  of  organ- 
ised cooperation  in  pnblic  life — are  mainly  responsible  for  th« 
lamentable  state  of  things  so  olocjoently  described  by  a  Swiss 
educationist  in  oar  second  qnotntion.  und  so  forcibly  stignutlisod  by 
Mr.  Slorant  in  the  first.  No  cue  who  is  acquainted  with  tho  inside 
of  onr  educational  system  will  deny  tlic  truth  of  tho  impeot^hmi'ut. 
The  facts  will  not  admit  dcuiiil.  Tho  cue  of  the  iipolo^i«t  therefore 
is  to  c-onfuso  tlie  iMuc.  Doubtless  wo  have  bowed  the  kiieo  to 
Baal  in  the  matter  of  tradition,  but  look  what  n  ^loriou.*  tradition  it 
is  I  Ha*  it  not.  pivi«n  ua  an  empire  whereon  tlic  sun  never  sets  and 
has  not  I<jnglnnd  a  majority  of  names  upon  the  bead-roll  of  literary 
nntl  setontitio  fame  ?  Thus  the  credit  belonging  to  a  national  quality 
and  tbe  exceptional  products  of  a  national  geniun  9ervc  to  bolster  up 
a  system  of  training  to  which  this  quality  and  genius  owe  but  a 
fraction  of  their  ^nccess,  while  the  vast  mass  of  failure  or  imperfect 
development  is  pasxed  over  in  silence,  or  explained  by  the  unwar* 
rantabic  n-^^nmplion  of  innate  stupidity.  Every  thong  btf a  I  teacher 
will  iidmil,  if  pushml  to  it,  tlial  tlio  olever  children  to  whom  the  mh 
called  vuoctiRtfut  school  owes  its  glory  came  clever  into  tbe  school 
and  reiiiiired  no  r«il  teaching,  absorbing  without  effort  or  friction 
whiili^ver  knowledge  came  in  tlieir  way,  and  giving  forth  brilliance 
xvliielt  no  honest  teacher  ooold  claim  either  to  have  put  into  or 
drawn  out  of  them.  But  the  vast  majority  of  chitdron^the  stnpid 
and  tbe  mediocre — who  do  require  teaching,  who  come  into  the 
Atrhool  unfiirnished  or  half-fnrnished  with  ability,  and  leave  it  with 
little  or  nothing  that  they  have  received  from  their  teachers  in  tlie 
way  of  either  knowledge  or  training — this  mass  of  material,  which 
by  iLielf  is  dead  or  motionless,  and  cries  out  for  training  and  teadw 
in>;,  forming  and  informing — tliis  uncouth  body  which,  wrought  into 
sliapca  of  comeliness  or  beauty,  would  bring  upon  the  school 
Itfgitimate  glory  that  might  be  honestly  Uid  to  the  credit  of  the 
educational  system^what  school  ever  bases  its  repntalion  npon 
this  P — npoD  the  inlelligenoe  of  its  fools,  the  development  of  i\a 
dotfore  ?    Yet  this  is  the  only  true  glory,  the  only  honest  credit. 
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Thna  has  an  ansonnd  tnulitlon  bi'<'n  jiistifiMl  out  of  a  (also  claim, 
and  ihe  worship  of  th«  tTaditian  tiiuitJR.Htiliod  lias  allowed  it  to  grow 
grey  in  wickedness  till  tho  miwhie.f  has  liAcomo  too  great  for  even 
the  innate  oonserrattsm  of  the  Rngli.ih  genius  to  tolerate. 

Bnt  while  tradition  has  been  allowed  to  throw  dost  in  the  eyes 
of  reform,  an  even  more  powerful  enemr  has  boand  ber  hand  and 
foot — the  cant  of  individualism.  Tliat  it  is  better  to  seek  nourish- 
ment by  p«-sonaI  enterprise  and  activity  than  to  hare  spoon  meat 
prepared  in  state  fnt^ries  and  thruHt  by  state  functionaries  into  a 
passive  and  aatomatic  throat,  no  one  can  deny.  But  why  it 
should  be  forbidden  to  hnnt  in  packs,  when  packs  arc  ncccasary, 
and  be  gnided  by  a  huntsman,  when  guidance  is  inevitable, 
merely  that  every  dog  may  have  his  day  and  have  it  to  himwlf, 
no  sane  reasoning  can  explain.  For  the  argnmonta  adrancod 
move  in  a  vidons  circle.  Tliat  the  individual  may  not  Ix' 
atrophied,  rscb  individual  »hall  hv  nnrvstraincd  and  irrrspon^ibli^. 
And  if  tlic  unrc«tniinpd  and  irrenponi'ibU'  exercise  of  liis  indivi- 
linalivui  makej  pre«cnlly  for  tbo  injury  of  other  indiriduabi, 
DftTerthele**  the  individuali)>ni  of  the  individual  most  not  be 
injured.  To  take  a  ooncrete  ill Di>l  ration.  Scholarship  (_'i)llego  in 
a  preut  public  school  founded  and  conducti-il  by  voluntary  effort. 
It  has  nehicTi^iI  grtiat  »uocevs.  It  has  orricd  its  cqIoutk  at  the 
head  of  the  annual  sebohirsliip  flli^epled»a.«e  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
Senior  Wranglers,  Primo  Ministers,  Poet  Laureates— nay,  even 
Colonial  Governors  and  Archbishops  have  been  among  the  Old 
Boys  wlio  occupied  the  chair  at  itj)  annual  prize-distributions. 
Would  you  dare  to  touch  its  curncnlum  or  change  its  staff  merely 
becaose  you  wish  to  make  it  a  part  of  a  great  national  scheme  of 
edncstion  ?  Would  yon  injore  a  perfect  unit  to  create  a  perfect 
whole  ?  The  idea  is  monstrous,  and  worse — it  Is  un-Bnglish ! 
But  there  are  hundreds  of  units  in  the  nation- — other  schools  and 
colleges — equally  perfect,  who  ore  nuffiiriug  from  want  of 
organJKition.  Niiy,  more — there  are,  in  Scliolanhip  College  itHtlf, 
many  units  that  are  never  enU-rttd  for  the  annual  steeplechase— 
units  that  are  suffering  from  tl>e  individual  perfection  of  the 
OoUege,  because  the  spirit  of  it«  individual  perfiKition  is  incon> 
gmons  with  the  spirit  of  ualiuual  [H^rfeti^lion  and  tho  spirit  of  a 

new  growth  in  national  a.-<pinlion9  and  national  oonoeptions. 

^  be  it  I     The  glory  of  tlie  Britifih  genius  is  the  enterprise  of  its 
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indiviilnaliBin.  Ijot  nil  else  p«i9b,  but  defend  as  from  colloctiTiBm, 
the  a«o<>ptanco  of  which,  bringing  contraliKttion  and  paternal 
(TOTCraincnt  in  its  wake,  will  sound  Uie  knell  of  our  world-wide 
nnpiro  I  Tliuii  we  dccoiro  ourselves  and  roaddle  along,  resisting 
till  circninst^tiiooi'  make  resistance  impossible,  and  then  doing  with 
much  ilunrisbinf^  of  ponny  whistles  and  beating  of  tin  pots  a 
small  bit  of  tinkering,  tberenfl^r  re.iting  for  years  upon  the  cheap 
glory  of  a  very  bad  job.  Wo  J^nglislimcn  bave  boastiMl  much  and 
boa«t«il  long  of  onr  auperior  ochieventcnta  in  intellectual  and 
political  liberty,  and  yet  an  honest  examinaUon  of  historic  facta 
proclaimii  ua  but  a  nation  of  tinkers.  We  can  never  make 
■  good  job  of  anything  wo  nndertako.  We  are  full  of  patches 
which  excite  the  wonder  of  the  world  :  but  it  is  loft  for  a  little 
nation  liki-  Switeerlniid  to  show  na  how  to  make  a  first  rate 
oduoational  kettle,  which,  bad  it  been  constructed  by  our  creative 
geaiu.i,  freed  of  its  tinkering  habits,  might  have  astonished  the 
world  and,  put  upon  the  market  of  a  world-wide  empire,  be  worth 
its  weight  in  gold.  Can  any  man,  rising  from  the  peruiia)  of  such 
papers  as  those  by  Mr.  Sadler  and  Mr,  Morant,  with  the  simile  of 
th(!  Swiss  Educationist  quoted  above  stamped  upon  his  mind,  and 
looking  abroad  upon  our  chaotic  system  of  poblic  and  pri^'ate, 
primary  and  secondary,  commercial  and  technical,  education, 
refrain  from  crying,  after  the  manner  of  Madame  Bolaud,  "0 
genios  of  BritiHli  individual i^iui,  how  many  follies  are  oomoiitted 
in  thy  name  I "  *iit. 

Seoondary  Edacatioo.— The  mncb  talked  of  Bill  has  come  at 
Inst,  and  a  poor  nervelei«»  thing  it  is,  halting  upon  permissive 
clause^  hobbkd  witli  tlio  feUent  of  couceosion  and  compromise, 
and  deprecating  opposition  with  a  bcsoi-ching  upttirnL-d  face, 
OB  who  shonld  esy,  "  Don't  hit  mo  I — for  I  mean  to  offend 
no  one,  and  am  doing  my  best  to  pli^se  all  1 "  Here  are 
the  main  provisions.  There  is  to  be  a  new  Education  Uoani, 
modelled  on  tbu  Boards  of  Trade  and  Ag:ricuUure,  with  a 
parliaiucotary  swrttary  as  well  as  a  president.  The  vioe-presidency 
i>  no  more.  This  Board  will  take  over  all  such  functions  of  the 
Charity  Commi»sioners  as  may  concern  education.  But  the  tnosfer 
of  powers  shall  be  gradual — no  comfortable  government  dcjmrt- 
roeot  shaji   bo   fluttered  by  revolutionary  diernption.     Only  lli« 
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inspection  of  acboob,  andor  schemeis  sancHonod  by  tbo  Endowed 
Schools'  Comtnisuon,  sball  become  at  onco  a  duty  of  tbo  now 
Board.  HeanwbUe  the  Charity  C>>mmiseioncre  nrc  to  ball,  aud  oo 
new  whcniM  slmll  be  put  fortb,  except  for  spociid  r«L*ons.  But, 
iiupoctitia  bciog  vaiuBblo  only  or  cbicHy  if  it  is  unifonn  and 
compidftory,  oar  goreromeot  of  low-flasb  and  monopoly  vill  sec 
to  it  tbiit  the  Dew  inspection  is  Dcithcr  aniform  oor  oompalBor}'. 
Tb»i«  iJic  terrible  palpitatloD  which  bus  recently  afflicted  tiw  great 
hoori  of  pablicadhooiism  is  soothed  to  rMt.  If  any  school,  not 
andcr  the  Endowed  Schools'  CVmmiitJiion  as  absorbed  in  the  new 
Board,  -diould  lie  grnciotisly  pleiucil  to  have  iuelf  inspcctexl,  tbo 
local  authorities  will  conduct  tbo  iiiKjicciion,  acting  through  U>o 
OomuItatiTe  Committee,  which  will  he  formed  nnder  the  Bill. 
Bat  it  mujit  not  l>o  government  Inspection,  and  yet  it  will  be 
"eqairalont  to  govwnment  innjtcction."  The  tnio  inwardness  of 
this  woald  Hocni  to  be,  that  those  schoolit  which  feel  themscWra 
fit  for  an  inspection  " ci]Hi%-nlcnt  to"  government  inspection, 
and  are  therefore  in  all  probability  not  in  need  of  ihc 
ttimnlas  and  chec^  of  snich  in»|>cct.ion,  will  be  inspected. 
Bat  tJie  ftcboolfl  that  are  not  so  fit,  and  do  need  both  the  check  and 
stimolDS,  will  escape  nnder  the  pcrmis«ive  ulaui'P  and  continue  as 
before  to  defraud  i>areiits  and  gall  tlie  public.  In  time — a  long 
lime  1 — parvnlj*  will  begin  to  discover  tluit  only  inipectod  schools 
are  safe,  and  then  all  will  seek  insjH-ction.  Meanwbile  tbo 
inefEcient  schoobt  nrc  assured  of  many  year*  of  illegitimate  profit 
and  nnde^rred  credit  under  a  puKJlUniinoui*  and  ebort-sightcd 
Kheme  of  optional  control.  The  iidcncc  and  Art  Department  is 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  new  Board,  but  not  witli  all  ita  sins  upon  its 
head.  Ii  is  first  to  bo  clothed  auil  brought  into  ita  right  mind' — 
yet  not  by  tlie  tiacrilegiou»  baiid-of  tbo  stranger.  Ita  house  will  be 
aet  in  order  by  a  departmenlal  committoo.  After  thone  oooceaaioiis 
to  the  prejudices  of  red  tape  and  tbo  rolinod  susceptibilities  of 
ofBcinldotn,  wo  are  not  sarpriscd  to  find  that  a  pitiable  responso  of 
a  fecblu  administration  to  the  demand  for  a  great  and  statesman- 
like measure  of  national  reform  is  bolstered  up  by  platitudes  and 
transfigarcd  by  canting  apologies.  "  It  is  only  a  part  of  a  more 
coniplcto  measure " — exactly  ;  but  why  ?  "  It  is  an  tamttl 
attempt  towards  that  complete  measure  " — of  course  ;  bat  no  ooo 
carcB  for  cariMMst  atteropt«.    What  wo  want  is  able  aooomplisbiacnt. 
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"The  government  are  delibcmu-l;  of  opinion  Hot  Hie  pn>- 
ocilure  they  recoininond  is  a  lo^intl  proccdorc,  and  in  the 
end  a  mo^'t  e^eietU  and  e^fti'iliiiout  measure."  TniP  :  the  prt^ 
oedarc  is  bumd  on  lo^c,  bat  it  is  the  logic  of  the  weak  man 
coui|>ouiidiu^  with  the  strong,  not  of  the  strong  man  >triking 
down  tlitt  foe  who  Btaiids  between  him  and  bis  rij^ht.  As  for 
ilic  cud,  what  inuuaore  is  not  efficient  und  cxjK'ditiouti  *'i»  thi; 
Olid,"  wlicD  ro|>c«ted  imtchings  hiint  covered  up  ull  itti  Itotcs  and 
aocora]ilt8hinent  has  brought  finulity  ?  But  wv  education  ists,  who 
are  not  oonvtniiucd  to  preserve  u  luitjoritj  In  Uie  cotihtitucncics 
and  a  [tortfolio  in  the  governiiu'iit,  want  a  niMUture  that  is  efficient 
HOie  and  ej(|R>ditiou8  at  onr^.  Shall  wu  <!veT  get  it  from  onr 
Minister  of  Ed uut tic n,  ao  long  a»  he  ii  a  AliniMer  who  can  only 
make  "  nuriiftut  at4etn]>te  "  and  liold  "deliberate  opinions,"  but  cannot 
produce  a  incaitnro  tliat  ha»  the  )iltght<.<>:ct  colour  of  finality,  or  is 
inspired  with  tlir:  least  brc-utJi  of  feiirless  dutArniination  and  mastfir- 
ful  ability  ?  Tliis  organisation  of  (education  is  no  job  for  a  tinker. 
It  is  a  work  that  calls  aloud  for  a  master  craftsman — s  man  who 
has  both  head  and  heart,  aiul  is  ready  u>  risk  both  for  the  pnblk; 

Ijisl  year's  Itegislrntiun  Bill  is  droppwl,  and  iho  important 
duty  of  Rcgittiation  become*  a  function  of  the  new  Board  acting 
on  the  advioi^  of  a  (."onsultatiTO  C-ominitti>o,  coin[>osed  chiefly  of  the 
representatives  of  the  univprsitiei*  and  other  touthing  bodice. 
Everything  hangs  on  tbe  inlerprotatJon  of  (but  word  "chiefly," 
for  the  value  of  tlw  rijgister  inu»t  di^peiid  on  the  educational 
qnality  of  the  tKKly  Uiat  frames  it,  If  eduAationnl  experts,  by 
which  we  do  not  mean  raw  university  graduates,  bnt  teachers  of 
standing  and  exjH'rience  leavened  with  a  largo  lump  of  authoritative 
writers  on  educational  science,  have  a  preponderant  vote,  tbe 
register  will  command  general  respect.  If  otficlaldom  is  the 
governing  force  in  the  Consultative  Committee,  tlio  register  will 
bo  about  as  satisfactory  as  that  fearful  and  wonderful  jn-oductii 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  Directory. 

Perhaps  the  most   liuiuorous   item   in   tlio   govemnwnt  pro- 
nouDocoiuit  id  that  couccruiiig  Isspeetiofi.    la  (be  &r»t  pUoc^  tin 
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borne  of  th«  most  CaiDDtis  QniTcraties  snd  public  sebools  in  (h<> 
world  cannot  [iroduco  a  sufficieDoy  of  uoini>ftt*iit  infi|HN^tor»  to 
cnrrj*  oot  evna  the  f^wrnnuint'fl  "caraost  uUcmpt"  with  oom- 
{Kilwry  thon>nghn«8* ;  and  Hccoadly.  tho  richoitt  Tmifury  in  the 
vrorl<)  could  not  sfford  to  fay  tbcm  if  they  were  fortbcoming ! 
But  there  h  i>l<>iity  of  monoy  to  ondow  Undlords,  protect 
atonopolios,  nnil  uiiiko  {u^jcniuus  iind  oxtly  cx{XTini'.-ntif  in  the  Gne 
art  of  inl<-rii:ilionuI  uiurdcr,  NfitluT  i»  tlu-rv;  any  dciiriL  of 
oBiui«l«  competent  to  make  "carneitt  uti(>mpli>,"  iind  curry  ottt 
"portUI  rofoims"  which  "clpar  tho  way"  for  nothing  but  a 
ooBlinDanccofiDC'fficient  systems  and  incompetent  adminUtrations. 
It  U  a  ctirioa«  comment  on  tho  boasted  oommon-wnse  and  ehrowd- 
MSd  of  John  Bnll  that  his  chief  butler  shoold  bo  allowed  to 
make  him  wlomnly  swallow  snch  a  farrago  of  nonsenw  onn^boked, 
and  a  curious  iustauoc  of  his  cliUd-like  revcronoo  tliat  ho  should  be 
i<utidcd  to  think  this  jiabalum  of  futuouK  iuoptittido  a  noblo  and 
rous  diet. 

Commervial  Bdiieatio&.— The  firfit  battle  of  Sprinf;  Gardeoa  is 
OTtr.  Tho  County  Ojuncil  baa  triumplx^l  and  t.Lo  iSchool  Board 
Ktirea  defeated  from  the  field.  Henceforth  tho  formor  bo<Iy  U 
reoogniBed  "as  the  anthority  responsible  to  tlic  Depitrtuicnt  of 
Boienoe  and  j\rt  for  tho  conduct  of  scienoc  and  art  instniclion 
within  the  Conniy  of  London,  in  acconhinoe  witli  olauao  vii.  of 
tlie  department's  directory."  Under  the  circnniAtanco-t  great 
inl4T<*.t  attatlies  to  the  Report  of  the  special  Kub-tJomniittao  of 
tiio  Technical  Edncation  Board  on  Commercial  Education,  and  we 
make  no  apology  for  (juoting  verbatim  from  the  Technical 
Kdvtatum  GaztUg  the  clauses  which  more  particularly  affect 
Moondary  education  and  the  public  schools. 

"That  the  mmmercial  education  required  in  London  is  of 
several  distinct  grade*,  and  must  bo  adapted  to  tho  diffiTcnt  needs 
of  many  distinct  groups. 

"That  it  w  desirable  that  there  should  be  in  many  of  the 
public  ieeoodjiry  day  schools  of  tho  second  grade  in  London  depart- 
meuts  devoting  Uiemsch'cs  primarily  and  avowedly  to  the  |>re]<ara- 
tion  for  commercial  life  of  boys  who  will  leave  school  at  16  ;  tliat 
in  such  department^  while  a  good  gcoond  education  shunld  be 
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given,  Ep«cial  attention  should  he  devoted  to  modern  laogaageA  in 
such  a  way  as  to  turn  out  pupils  able  to  Bp«ak  and  oorrespond 
llaentlj  in  at  least  two  modern  langaagee ;  to  the  teaching  of 
nrithmotic  so  us  to  secure  perfect  faoility  in  tlio  use  of  the  mrtric 
fjetftn  ;  and  to  ensuring  a  good  general  ocfpiaintanoo  with  the 
cominerciul  geography  of  foreign  countries, 

"Tliat  it  is  deainiblo  that  tliert?  eliould  ho  providod  in  Loudon, 
iu  at  lenst  one  pablic  secondary  day  school  of  the  first  grade,  n 
department  devoting  itself  primarily  and  avowedly  to  the  prepra- 
tiou  for  husiness  life  of  boys  leaving  school  at  18  or  19  ;  that  the 
curricidura  of  such  department  should  not  lead  np  to  a  classical  or 
mathematical  career  at  the  nnivornties,  but  should  qualify  it» 
pupils  cither  to  enter  the  higher  ranks  of  commercial  life  or  to 
pnn^tic  uu  advnnced  course  of  study  in  the  economic  and  oom- 
merciid  fauolty  of  the  now  Loudon  Unircrrsity,  or  iu  other  instittr- 
tion»  of  higher  oomtnerciid  education. 

"That  it  is  desirable  that  full  and  express  recognition  should 
be  given  to  higher  oommcrciKl  education  iu  tJie  re-orgrioiw»lion  of 
Iiondon  University  ;  niul  that  it  be  referrt-d  to  tlic  »iwcinl  Su(»- 
f.'ommittec  of  the  Itonrd  dealing  wth  the  University  to  consider 
whethtT  it  would  not  be  wise  to  urge  u]>on  the  Commissioners  the 
eatnhli:'hiniint,  from  the  Srst^  of  a  separate  faculty  of  economic 
and  coniiucrcinl  sdenoe  ;  the  provision  of  endowed  profutsorship* 
in  thfl  rnrious  subjects  of  higher  commercial  education  ;  and  such 
arrangements  as  will  factlttate  sud  encourage  tliose  dcjiigmil  for 
or  eiigagi-il  in  the  higher  rauks  of  bosiuess  to  tako  ndvaoliigo  of 
university  twtching." 

•K* 

Hfrdflni  LftDgua^  Holiday  Courses. — These  valuable  Conntes, 
(Higinated  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Findlay  and  now  managed  by  the 
Teachers'  Guild,  will  bo  hold  again  this  year,  comnie&cing  at 
Lisious  on  August  2ad,  and  at  Tours  on  August  .Hrd.  Further 
particulars  may  bo  obtained  from  Ur.  U.  U.  Gtarrod,  the  Qenernl 
Secretary  of  the  Teacliejs'  Gniid,  74  Gowot  Street,  W.C.  We 
cMiDOt  too  strongly  recommend  these  Courses  to  teachers.  Only 
by  going  into  tlie  foreign  hind  and  living  in  the  midst  of  its  soinal 
and  intellectual  atmos|)here  can  any  intimate  and  real  knowledge 
of  its  language  b«  obtained. 
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Dtt«h«lor  Tntining  Colle^. — ^Tho  ClotLworkcr^'  Tompanj 
bavc  aj^rccd  to  t--?tjiltlbh  »  Frtrc  StudcnUhip  in  cooncction  with 
this  Col)cg«,  to  be  nwanlftd  Miiinally  to  gnulaafcs  of  any  Bridgb 
anirornty,  a  j)n>fiTonoc  Winf;  gix'cn  to  tiio  University  of  London. 
Further  jmrtiiiulars  mny  bi>  obtaiuod  at  the  CoU<'go.  The 
abideatsliip  U  liini(«d  (o  in(«n<linf;  bnchors,  and  th«  first  award 
will  be  loado  in  S<'i>lomUT.  \Vc  shoalti  be  glad  to  we  more 
each  lacilitios  fur  tnuning  oBcroil  to  toacborsi  and  copocially  to  inon. 

An  Anitralian  Coostry  School. — In  the  New  England  district 
of  Now  South  WaJee,  nearly  4O0  mflos  north  of  Sydney,  w 
l.lir  bn^y  mining  township  of  Hillgrovo.  flio  mincrti  are  an 
indn!trioa»,  iiitoDigent  class,  nnd  ready  to  in.ike  the  )>est  of 
their  opportunities.  In  one  of  the  public  schools  Uie  master 
has  shown  wluit  can  be  accomplii-hcd  with  limited  means  atid 
cfasnaw,  nnd  imparted  to  tlio  ]>laoe  of  which  lie  Iuls  oluir;{e  scrt'nii 
intcivsting  nnd  noi^iue  features,  Itighly  suggestive  to  thoKO  bs80- 
dated  witb  the  work  of  primary  instruction.  Tlte  \-isitor,  on 
approacliing  the  dwelling,  has  his  attention  nrrested  and  his 
phyeiool  sensibilities  nroufod  by  a  charming  flower  garden  nnd 
shrubbery,  BtooniB  in  great  \-ariety  and  beauty,  and  of  sweetest 
perfume,  .ire  all  around.  Tbe  little  reception  room  i!>  niaile  iutcr- 
c«ting  by  tiie  presence  of  a  select  library,  and  itttriictivo  by  itn 
adomm«nt«  of  photographs.  From  tbe  dwelling  hon^c  to  the 
school  is  but  n  few  steps  thron};h  n  foiryluud  of  Nlirubn  atid  lloweni. 
The  K-hool  grotmd  difTcrs  from  the  usuid  Suliitru,  troif<i<-ii  bare,  unil 
kicked  into  dust  holc«  nnd  hcnps  by  many  :>c»m|icring  feet. 
ln)>tenil,  then-  are  flower  l)od!<,  ^rdcti  borders,  ornamental  nnd 
dowering  sbr(ib»  nnd  trc<'!t,  and,  coitjijiicueu*  among  otliei-  things, 
a  bn:*b-h«HSO.  AH  till-  gardening  in  thin  part  of  the  cittabliBliment 
is  the  work  of  the  pu|iil!>.  When  the  tesiehcr  mi.Hai>ki>d  an  explana- 
tion of  tlte  (MHiret  liv  which  he  ot'tiiinod  the  iuteri-nt  and  lalior  of 
the  yoiitig«tor!t,  \t\*  reply  was  tlint  they  arc  not  only  willing  to 
work,  hut  »o  e-n)^i-r  tluit  iJie  diflicully  in  to  keep  them  from  quarrol- 
lin-^  as  to  who  sluill  get  tbe  tools.  Inaiile  tlie  roIkioI  btiildiug  tlie 
visitor  ia  introduced  to  an  "art  gallery"  in  the  lobby — fifty 
picturo   frames,  with   moveable   bac^s,  each  having  behind  it  a 
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**T>ook "  of  tiii^torical  and  other  pictnres,  with  IptU'rprcwi  <lo»crip- 
tioi»,  li^uding  theni^lvcs  to  pmctical  l(>s»on#  in  English  litemttirc. 
Tlw  [lichirw  aro  changed  at  plciuura  Ly  simply  ospoMng  a  fnwh 
[Higo  of  tl>o  iraok.  Two  Amcrlcstn  organs  nrv  ctnploTvtl  to  at>!<it<t 
iIhi  muvicnl  cxcix^ise^,  and  the  calietiicnic  diillit,  etc..  in  eonntictiou 
with  whicli  ill  a  gjmnasium,  well  supplied  with  nil  roqaiaitcs. 
Hero  iit  u1»o  u  circulating  libritry.  an  i-xt«nsivo  colk-ction  ofiniui-nd 
.-•^wcimcus,  varjing  from  those  of  mi-rv  gcologiviil  intcrr^t  t^i  pr^ 
cioui*  orp».  gem  rtoncK,  etc.  A  large  variety  of  Au!*lrHliiin  liiubora, 
oxhibiltf  of  flora  und  fauna  to  illustrato  the  natnritl  hintory  of  tW 
wolonien,  nud  Iii»t,  but  not  Icui't,  the  ti-iicber  i*  a  Ian  tern  jut,  and,  on 
occDMon,  cxclndcv  tlx'  tluyliglit,  and  ntford^  both  uniDM-niciil  and 
tntitruction,  |HThap»  iiuioh  of  tiii>  lntt<>r,  by  nii.>ant>  of  ihei  Ibrmer. 
(tie  not  pnrprining  that  chihl  <-dncii1ion  nnili^r  Kiieh  eircumstaneea 
beoonieB  depritpil  of  its  customary  rfpcilunt  feature!',  and  tliut  the 
disposition  to  play  truant  i»  h»n  marked  than  in  mofU  other  schools. 
The  example  of  tlm  Hillgrove  public  school  aflorda  an  emphatic 
illustration  of  the  accuracy  of  tli<-  dictum  of  educational  reformers, 
that  the  roost  ttueceasful  results  in  the  work  of  pninary  instruction 
ha\c  bei'ii  aehivved  by  tho:><;  who  evince  a  real  inU'rest  and  (iitlia- 
siaAm  in  the  <tit>clinrgo  of  the  Jtiticti  cntruiitiHl  to  litem. 

{Communicated  hy  Mb.  JoUK  Plummeb  «/  Sydney,  S.S.  H'.) 
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Forthcoming  Article*.—  Among  the  articles  which  we  hope  b> 
publixh  ^lnl^tiy,  we  may  mention  the  following  i—Dfnrahif 
HffrittU  of  Old  Eiivralional  Booli,  by  FoMter  \Viit«)n,  Professor 
of  Eilucation  in  (h«  University  (.Village  of  Wnl<w,  Aberystwyth  ; 
Ptt/rhoiotfy  for  Teurheri,  by  C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  Principal  of 
University  ('ollege,  Ilrislot ;  Lwftv  in  Secondary  SfhooU,  by 
Pr«deriok  Rytand,  lal«  Examiner  for  the  Moral  Scienoc*  ^poa  ; 
The  Pronuneiation  of  the  Latin  "('."  by  the  Hev.  W.  W.  Skeat, 
Profeeeor  of  AngUnSaxou  in  t}i«  University  of  Cambridge. 
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ilK  Jniiuar}'  Dnmbor  o(  HtQ  Journal  af  Ptdagopy 
(SynK-u«s  N.Y.)  m  full  of  jH^liif;o;no  inWroaU 
W'l;  iuivu  spBoo  only  to  (Iraw  iitU>ntion  to  "The 
KlciDcntjtry  Chamctor  of  Sooondiiry  Bducntion" 
by  F.  E.  SpunldiiiK.  "  Individnal  C'hil.1  Study  '"  by 
Will  S.  Moaroc,  and  "Soicnco  iind  Uiu  Now  Eclucaliofi"  by 
(X  W.  Bargitu  Mr.  Sjutuldin^^'s  nrtivle  i»  a  stmiiuotis  [>lea  for  a 
miore  intiniato  oorrvlatiou  brtwi-en  tbo  phyncid  duvcilopmentfl 
wbicb  oh«raotvn»v  ndoiesoonco  nnd  the  vdaoiitional  metlMd^ 
adopted  at  varioiu  periods  of  kIiooI  life.  Mr.  Monroe'^  artide  is 
a  most  intcrestin({  account  of  a  atudy  of  an  individual  child,  which 
will  uot  bear  quotation.  It  mut>t  bo  rrad  i>ntirc,  and  wo 
reoommcnil  otir  n<ad<.>rs  to  lakr  an  oiirly  u[>|>orlunity  of  reading  it. 
Mr.  Uargitt's  artk-Jo  i«  un  eloquent  aud  IcAnu-d  jironounooment  in 
favour  of  the  ooiirdiiiation,  oorri-latiou,  and  unilioation  of  science 
worfi. 

The  March  numltor  of  the  School  Hffvwt;  (diicaj^)  is  mainly 
occupied  with  an  iKOOunt  of  ttio  [>ro<x'<'ilinj;!«  of  the  Ronthern 
Aflflocialion  of  Oollo};i:«  and  Stvondnry  ^m'IiooU.  Th«  papen: 
printed  arc  "Th«  Soiith.  Piwt  and  Present"  by  Gre*nou(th  White, 
"  Roiiuireineni!'  for  tli«  Bachelor*!'  Deji^ree"  (containinfi  an 
intere^in]^  chart  »liowinf;  bow  tJie  requirentcnta  vary  in  different 
American  Colleges)  by  C.  W.  Dabney,  "College  De^es"  by 
W.  D.  Mooney,  "  Homer  in  Schools "  by  Addifon  Hojjue  and 
H.  C.  Toinian,  and  "  The  Library  as  an  Aid  to  School  Work " 
(which  offers  an  inttiresting  comparison  with  Mr.  Welton'*  arlido 
on  the  same  subject  in  this  number  of  the  "Educational  Hbvibw") 
by  W.  H.  Bates.  The  number  opens  with  an  account  of  a  novel 
experiment  by  J.  R.  Nelson— an  attempt  to  "convey  a  correct 
oonoaption  of  ijoantity  as  anderlying  the  rtrueture  of  lAtin 
verse  "  by  setting  the  opening  lioe«  of  the  Aeocid  to  miuic  in  a 
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minor  key.  The  air  and  Kcoompsnimont  ant  gircn  in  mnuciil 
notation. 

In  the  Kindergarten  Rfriew  (SprJDKficlH.  iloM.)  for  Mardi, 
Outilino  T.  Haven  *.Uirt*  a  serif*  of  urtiuli-s  on  "  Cbanges  in 
Kindct-gnrtcn  MatflriiU  "  with  k  [rajwr  on  "  TIjo  Enlarged  Gifts." 

The  School  Journal  (New  York  and  Chicago)  for  March  4th 
contains  a  [lajMr  on  "  Unscon  Force  in  Character-making "  by 
George  H.  Martin.  Its  central  inttjiiration  iii  to  bo  found  in  theH> 
words : — "  But  for  those  other  problema  wlitoh  conocrn  human  life 
and  hiimnn  hapjiincss,  Ihoao  problems  whono  perplexing  factors  are 
human  intcn-st*  and  pasitionii,  wo  need  something  else.  Only 
when  the  mighty  forcoH  that  make  for  education,  the  home,  society, 
the  school  and  the  diurch,  unite  in  placing  on  the  noblest  and 
most  conapicDOUB  podaotal  in  the  gallery  of  human  virtnea  the 
dirine  ideal  of  serrice,  to  the  end  that  every  roan  may  bo  a  Good 
Samaritan,  and  every  woman  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  will  tbe«o 
problems  be  in  a  way  to  bo  solved.  This  only  can  purify  politic* 
at  home,  and  guide  to  wise  and  beneficent  issoes  our  expanding 
politics  abroad  ;  this  only  can  allay  the  warring  pnssiont  of 
employers  and  employed,  and  make  the  opulent  and  tlie  vagrant 
coc^ratjvo  ;  this  only  can  sweeten  city  life  now  cursed  with  the 
tenement  house,  the  sweat-shop,  and  the  slum." 

The  Indian  ICducational  lirview  for  Febroary  contains  the  first 
instalment  of  a  proniiaing  aH,icle  on  "Some  Aberrations  of  the 
Zeit-Geist'*  by  Isalml  M,  Sullivan,  the  Glorification  of  Prigs 
being  the  first  pliaxe  dealt  with.  Ita  main  point  b  an  attadc  on 
the  popular  fallacy  that  graduation  in  a  university'  is  a  test  of 
wisdom.  The  following  quotations  will  bring  out  the  gist  of  the 
argument :  *'  If  then  it  be  admitted  iJiat  education  is  not  always 
hnppy  in  it«  effects  upon  culttire,  it  must,  I  think,  aUo  bo  conceded 
that  education  cannot  guarautvo  to  supply  its  pupils  with  rightcons- 
IKM.  Kiglileousttcs*  and  culture  are  the  two  primal  neocMities  of 
man's  spiritual  nature,  and  (hough  oducatiou  may  promote  both,  it 
is  powerlcM  to  eniwre  citliM-.  Eduuition  may  edify  nobility  of 
cliaractcr,  it  cannot  create  it ;  ami  if  it  bo  certain  that  education 
cannot  produce  a  Shakespeare,  a  Beethoven,  or  a  Raphael,  it  is 
equally  clear  that  it  is  not  to  education  we  must  look  for  our  heroe«, 
our  saints,  and  our  sages  .  .  .  While  reoogniaing  to  the  fttU  th« 
qaickenisg,   sharpening,   vivifying   effect  education   has   on   the 
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mtoUn^  of  man,  it  beboTea  aa  to  reineiobcr  that  Uioro  uro  »on>o 
giAa,  aod  tiiose  smoag  Uie  moet  valuable,  wliivli  it  ts  b«yoQ(I  tbo 
power  of  edacatian  to  bestow  ;  there  are  some  ilofoots,  aod  thote 
UDong  tba  most  dsumging,  which  it  ia  beyond  the  power  of 
education  U>  rvracd}'.  It  maj*  sober  our  cnthuaiaam,  carl)  our 
fanaticism,  and  give  us  saner  and  dearer  views  of  tlio  jtnbject 
generally,  if  wo  constantly  realise  that  the  wisdom  whose  price  is 
above  rubies,  the  heroism  which  sete  the  world  on  fire,  the  divine 
ffRs  of  tiie  artist  and  the  poet,  cannot  be  mauufoctarcd  by  olu- 
catioDal  nmchinery.  They  are  in  the  gill  of  Qim  whoso  hands 
'  reach  tJirough  dariin«M,  monlding  men.' " 

In  the  Indian  Journal  of  Education  for  January  the  Kov. 
8.  F.  WiUiamn  continues  his  article  on  "  Fiction  as  an  Educator." 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  balitnco  of  judgment  displayed  in 
tbifl  article.  The  folIoniDg  ostraoi  displays  the  suiiie  quality,  one 
of  th«  nu'o«t  and  moet  valuablfl  qoalifications  of  a  literary  critic. 
"  Neither  Fiehiing  nor  8mollctt  would  have  faithfully  reprcsoutcd 
tlic  micii-ty  alwut  him,  had  lie  not  allowed  himself  tJiut  liccusc 
which  oairerully  prevailed.  Where  will  you  go  for  so  sutj^i'aotory 
ao  account  of  the  general  Ktxitc  of  socioty  as  tlidr  novels  afford  ? 
History  gives  us  uames  and  dates ;  wo  see  tlio  panoramic 
splcodour  of  kings  and  iK-ar  the  sonorous  sounds  of  war,   but 

i  cannot  we  tlte  many-hued  <laily  life,  t)w  mod  menagorio  of 
passions  wliidi  they  conceal.  Wo  9e«  the  danoe  (uid  sparklv  of 
the  rose-coloured  waters,  bat  think  not  of  the  hidden  skeletons  of 
deatli.  Those  sspocta  of  daily  hfe  are  cxhibileil  in  the  novel.  Of 
coarse,  this  ueocssarily  means  that  the  novels  of  the  period  contain 
many  passages  of  offensive  ooarsenesfl.  It  means  that  the  heroc* 
axe  soiueumes  profane  and  gross.  It  means  tliat  the  heroines  take 
part  io  oonvereationa  which  no  modest  woman  would  consent  to 
hear-  Yet  these  novck  were  the  delight  of  their  generation,  not 
so  mach  because  that  generation  was  less  chaste,  as  because 
it  was  leea  delicate  and  refined.  Our  great-grandmothers  were 
not  leea  virtuous  because  they  spoke  of  tilings  regarding  which 
we  renukia  silent  in  a  mixed  society  ;  they  were  simply  less 
equeamisfa." 

Tlw  interest  of  the  April  Jowmol  of  Education  lies  wholly  in 
educational  politics,  nod  there  ia  no  article  of  purely  pedagogic 
importance  for  us  to  notice  in  thoMi  columux. 
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Tiw  Edufalional  7Tine#  for  tliiii  imintli  also  affords  ns  ItttJft 
material  for  rovi«>n'.  T)h>  ftnonymDti!<  articlo  on  "  UumonrH  of 
Training-foHpRe  Ijifc"  is  nmnMng,  bat  only  Tcry  indirecdjr 
inHtTDOtivo,  and  Mr.  Ilolman'a  papor  on  "  Ijicrarj-  Invcntivpness  in 
Sdtoo!  Children  "  is  very  liriefly  r^-jiorted  in  omtio  Mi'/ua,  a  form 
that  diMs  not  lend  itself  satiiifsRtorilr  cithor  to  criticism  or  extract. 

The  School  Wor!d  for  ilardi  conlsinH  two  article?  of  ppjagogic 
interest — "  Re-classification "  by  F.  E.  Kitchener,  M.A.,  and 
"Tbe  Eariy  Teaching  of  French,  V.  and  VI.,"  by  PnrfesBor 
Walter  Rippiuaitn,  M.A.  Mr.  Kifchenpr  shows  how  the  "  set " 
system  was  gral'ted  on  the  old  "  form "  system,  di8ciu«-s  it« 
difficalties,  and  concludes  by  dcscrihin;;  a  system  of  rc-classific»tion 
adaptable  to  a  small  m'IiooI.  Profci(5or  Ui|ipinuDn  discusses  the 
"Clioioo  of  a  Vocubniary  for  Youn^  BciKiuuers."  Ho  loans 
towards  tha  natural  method  of  introdudng  chililrcn  lirst  (o  the 
word*  most  nearly  connlX^hMl  wirii  their  child  life,  hut  admit;*  that, 
whik<  wt»o-a>CTy>!i  on  ox.imination  batrds  continue  to  ^t  mem 
memory  test-*  such  as  "  oeils  de  boeuf,"  "  travails,"  "  h^bmTt]Uo," 
"0(Ht9,"  <^to.,  tittle  can  bo  done  by  the  teachers  to  inaugnrato  a 
uor«  rational  system  of  instruotion. 

The  Hei-ue  Vnirrrsitaire  for  dannary  contains  an  article  on  the 
**  Heform  of  Secondary  Studios,'^  which,  amid  much  that  is  familiar, 
strikes  two  lft*»  familiar  notes — the  sphere  of  secondary  cdacatioa 
and  the  cant  of  "  ovei^pressure."  Secondary  education,  in^sto  tfao 
wTit«r,  is  only  for  the  best  minds,  and  all  others  should  be  warned 
off  in  time,  "(."est  nn  enseignement  arisfflcratiqne,  intellwtuolie- 
ment  arirtocratique,"  tmd  mast  not  be  thrown  open  to  all.  It  is 
not  intended  for  the  oomfortablo  middlo-claesee  who  cannoi 
"decently"  give  their  sons  any  other,  but  must  he  reserred  for 
SDcb  as  are  cnpiiblo  of  turning  it  to  account  in  the  interesu  of 
society.  Against  nil  others,  however  rich  and  howoTor  willing  to 
pmy  the  price,  it  must  ho  nithli>*jily  closed.  "  Distribuer  a  chacun 
lo  gcnro  dVdncation  qui  Ini  oonrient"  it^  indeed,  the  first  and 
vital  st«p  in  reform.  In  a  socialistic  community  this  would 
inevitably  happen,  but  with  ns  the  rich  man's  right  to  do  what  he 
likes  witii  the  fool  of  tJie  family  is  &till  divine.  The  question  of 
over — or  under — pressure  is  more  praoticaL  The  protv«t  agunst 
the  ]>erpetnal  extension  of  the  curriculum,  and  tlie  consequent 
NMjri&oe  of  depth  to  8U|«.'rficies,  is  admitted  to  have  hvna  rcasoiiable. 
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bat  the  gnwnings  om  Uki  nnfortannte  KfaooUlMj-  "6cntSe 
il'oovraj^e,  coQcbA  i  mJonit,  Icri  h  cinq  hcarca "  Ihitc  been  too 
ridicolons.  The  arrmgc  boy  nerds  the  spar  much  inoro  thtia  tho 
btidlc,  an<],  "n^  nu^"  is  npt  to  exploit  tho  M)lidtudv  alikn  of 
anxioiu  a)«lli(>r  mid  xc»]<MU  doctor.  More— not  ]ef» — hnrd  work 
must  bo  got  out  ol  hiiti,  iind  tho  hour*  ullott«d  to  to-callcd  |>ORionnl 
reflection,  which  in  nvlity  Inul  to  nothing  but  ** Tn;^K'»,  danniuMit 
et  iIangcre«M!s  rvvories,"  niti*t  Ui  mi^rcsBied.  The  Pobru.»rv 
onmber  of  the  sainc  fUmu  <1imK  inter  a/td,  with  the  unwilling: 
testimonj  lau^ly  ImrDO  by  Uie  derii.uil  party  to  tbi-  Hti|Hirior  mf^thodxi 
of  education  f'tuployt-d  in  iIm:  stutv  itobooU.  Dire  imlood  mast  b« 
the  present  distresa  when  the  heail  of  perlmpti  thn  motit  important 
clerical  jcirls'  school  in  the  country  can  pnblitih  a  book,  in  which,  tu 
Uie  consternation  of  her  co-religionists,  and  the  gratitication  of  "tho 
eoemy  " — na  aJie  calls  thoin — she  demands,  in  order  to  chock  tJ>o 
steady  flow  to  the  lycee,  thai  in  future  ti-achera  in  clerical  schools  »hall 
receive  identically  the  same  profesLsional  training  as  teachers  in  the 
adiooLt  of  the  state,  that  there  abalt  in  factbeacommoncarrtculuDi, 
a  common  ciuiniination.  and  a  common  diploma.  "0  world,  thy 
slippery  turns  ! "  It  is  only  twenty  years  ago  that  the  creation  of 
IjTofos  for  girls  was  etrentiouBly  opposed  by  the  clerical  party  in 
the  Chamber  of  Depntios  on  tho  gronnd  that  they  nuro  "  the 
outcome  of  a  movement  directed  against  God  and  religion  1 "  Was 
it  not  a  pope  wlw  Miid  :  "  LV-vole  *ast  le  champ  do  balaillc  oil  ifo 
decidern  la  rjucstion  dc  savoir  «  la  societ<)  restcru  chrnticnno  ou 
non,"  and  nuiy  wc  not  regard  tho  ht^roiu  treatment  proposed  by 
"  In  soeur  Marie  "  as  tho  dmrch's  forlorn  Iiojn)  ?  Bnt,  in  the  writ^'r 
of  the  article  [>oiols  out,  prograinoics  arc  not  everythiog,  and  "  lu 
soeur  Marie  "  and  her  colleagues  will  have  itone  tittle  for  tiie  general 
welfare  or  tbi^ir  own  sacc^ia  if,  in  borrowing  the  niutiiod^  of  "  the 
enemy,"  they  do  not  borrow  at  the  same  time  '*  1«  grand  soufHo  do 
liberty  qui  lea  viiifie."  We  regret  that  we  can  do  no  mon>  than 
call  attention  to  a  snggestive  article  in  tho  same  issue  on  ''Thit 
Direct  Method  in  the  Teaching  of  Modern  Langoagea." 

The  JUene  PAiagotfiqHt  for  February  sounds  a  warning  Qota  to 
those — if  any  there  be — who  think  that  an  eliminating  exanuDOtam 
in  educnlional  science  set  up  on  the  threshold  of  tho  echools  will 
Mivc  thom  from  the  demon  of  incompetence.  Sacli  exiuniuations, 
w   is   wvU-koown,  are  extfntlcd  iu   Frat>^  crvn  to  tite  noruiai 
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wjbools  nnd  tho  in«[icctonit«,  but  tlio  rcsalt*  uro  hy  no  mcnns 
tinifornily  aatbifiiwtory.  "Our  cunJidiitcs,"  writoa  ono  of  tJw 
examiner!)  at  a  ri^cftiit  cxuuiiimuoii  for  iioniml-iwhool  mastcnhips, 
"  have,  with  raro  <'Xct'ptioii!i,  no  idcu  of  wTiting  a  Kix-nub  <;oTn|>osi- 
lion,  much  low  of  givinj;  nti  onil  Icmoii.  In  »  {fpncnil  wiiv.  Uicy 
Wfni  bo  have  but  a  very  ootifiiwi)  oonco]>Uoii  of  vfbnt  is  cxikkiUhI' 
of  them  who'll  t\vy  iiro  JwkwJ  to  ixiiross  thoir  id(Mi9  on  n  girt' 
subjwt."  As  iiioro  tbnn  fil'ty  [n^r  cent,  of  tW  cniuliilau-ii  in  U«i 
IKirticiiIar  oxitminntioii  suitiaficd  the  exnmincrK,  it  vronh)  tteeiit  Hint 
Mon)i>  ev(-n  of  the  iiioftjiiblofi  sijueezi'i)  through— tlie  moral  of 
which  is  thut  even  oxaminers  in  peilago^^y  are  not  infallible. 

la  Nfut  liafmen  for  March,  wo  meet  nn  olil  friend  with 
MMtii'wbitt  alU-red  face — tlie  Ptnla^o^jic  Sifjiiifi^^aiice  of  the  Fair 
Tale.     Th(>  (jiiogtion  raised  ib  not  whether  it  ha.4  such  signiBcance 
or  not— on  that  point  "  stiinmen  nlle  nanihaf  ten  I'adagogen  &hI 
au.snahmslos   nborein" — but   whether   thf?   significance  is  chiefly 
ethical  or  resthetic,     Tho  wriUir  decides  for  the  latter,  maintaining 
that  the  etliical  offoct  is  only  indirect.     Indeed  tbo  fairy-story  is-fl 
not  to  bo  chissed  with  nioritl  Ink's  nt  all.     "  Die  ;^t«n  deut«clien 
Miiivben  gehoren  zu  den  schonatcn  I'erlen  wabrcr  V'olkspoesie,"  ^^ 
and  poetry  is  ieetbetJc,  not  ethical.     "  Wo  look  for  the  moral  la  reallB 
bfe,  not  in  the  creations  of  t lie  j>oct^"8uid  llviue  ouoo  to  »omo  French- 
men, who  had  asked  bim  for  tho  moral  of  Urinim's  "  Drei  Sfjinnerin- 
nen."    "  Bnt,"  ho  added  inalicioui'ly,  "  tlic  story  "t  Iciwt  teaches  tJiat 
you  can  get  your  tbx  S]iuii  for  you  and  .ttlll  bi.Tome  a  priitocss, and 
further,  that  there  U  something  more  (^tt'ectiro  than  work  in  tbo 
world,  and  ttuU  is  ^oo^l  fortune."     Heine,  however,  id  not  to  bo 
taken  eerionsly.    The  true  moral,  aocording  to  tbo  writer  of  tho 
article,  is  quite  ditferent^— "  Was  du  veraprochon  hswt,  dm  mu«st^^H 
dn  such  hnlton."     But  we  arc  not  to  seek  the  charm  uf  the  fairy-  ^^ 
story  in  it«  moral  suggestion,  or  expect  to  find  in  it  a  picture  of 
pootio  justice.     Wo  are  bidden  rather  to  try  to  understand  what 
the  elder  Grimm  meant  when  bo  said :  "  Es  geht  durch  dieee 
MarclH>uilicIitangeo  iimerlich  die«vlbo  Koinlieit,  uro  derentwill«B< 
uns  Kinder-so  wundorbar  und  sclig  erschcinen."    Tho  article 
i»len.-sied  without  conrincing  UB.    Ferluifis  tbo  continuation,  wbiclti 
ia  to  deal  with  methods,  will  biivo  more  effect. 
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THE  INDIYIDUALITY  OF  THE  CHILD. 


HEARD  it  bo]%  asserted  the  other  day  that  the 
lodividaalitj-  of  tb«  Child  was  far  too  nmch  Ihrust 
upon  ns  aow-a-days  snd  that  attAntion  to  it  waa 
becoming  a  vcty  real  danger  to  the  caose  of 
Edacation.  The  thought  came  into  my  mind  of  tho 
tbou.tiiiiti.t  ot*  cliildren  in  our  clomentary  schools,  all  supposed  to  bo 
imdy  to  go  to  school  at  tlM>  samo  age,  all  passing  ttirongh  the 
preliminary  stages  of  their  education  io  precisely  the  same  way, 
all  (juilting  one  standard  to  cmtf^r  anoUier  in  a  routine  mapped 
out  for  Uiem  from  beginning  to  end,  and  all  Judged  to  be 
aatu&ctory  spedmena  of  diild-life  jost  in  so  far  as  they  conform  to 
tho  govcrnmi'nt  (>att«Tn.  I  thought  there  was  littli;  risk  of  over- 
■ttriiljon  to  Individuality  in  tlie  educstton  of  these  children.  If, 
indcctl,  Shenstone's  village  schooi-mistresa  was  the  discerning 
preceptress  he  paints  her,  perliaps  some  of  the  children,  at  any 
rata,  of  the  18th  century  had  an  udvatttago  over  thoeo  of  the  Idtli. 
Hit  aJvice  was  certainly  good  : 

"All  iM  I  How  niDcb  1  tmi  lc«t  pri>]e  It  be, 
But  if  that  pido  it  b«,  which  ihm  inspiree, 
Bemro  yw  dunca  I  with  nioo  ilieoaniinent  sw 
Y«  q:u«rDcb  not,  too,  tbo  pparkn  of  noblrr  fires : 
Ab !  bcttn  fat  tlun  all  tlin  mutc^  lyres, 
All  ciwori}  artx,  i*  valour's  geDcrou*  heat ; 
Hio  firm  tixt  brent  wliicfa  fit  and  ri^ht  reqniras. 
■  ■  •  •  . 

E'en  iMw  sngauioui  fbroiiKht  poiots  to  aliow 
A  littla  liench  uf  heedloM  bishop*  hero, 
Aoil  tliure  a  cbaiicdloui  in  cinbrj-o 
Or  b«r<l  wiUiuie. 


o  o  •  « 

9ev  in  Hadi  sprile  sutii«  various  best  nppMr." 
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It  (Iocs  not  8oem  to  mo  possiUv,  tlint,  »o  far  as  dem«at«7 
ecliicutiun  iu  puUic  iliiy  rtcliooU  i»  concenii-*!,  thero  should  be 
mncii  room  tor  "  various  iKiits  to  cppeur"  ;  nor  caa  tlioro  bo  any 
ituitrriiil  liltiTHtion  i»  tliia  direction  for  orcUimry  c;i.<ea.  «soi'[it  as  a 
growing  »{)jiriH:inLioii  of  the  nef-Aa  ami  citpuc-tticH  ot'  cliililmn,  a 
;;rowing  syinpatliy  with  ohild-lif'e  ns  a  wholi^,  snggeat  wiser 
nrriuiKi'inmit  of  and  legislation  for  school-hours.  Prolinhly,  ip  the 
cauc  of  tioriiiul  chiMri^n,  little  or  no  injury  is  done  hy  this  niaHsing 
of  thorn  together  for  instraction  in  tho  olomenta  of  knowledge. 
Koniiid  children  have,  undoubtedly,  a  good  deal  in  oonimoii,  and 
may  safely  run  in  the  same  groove  during  the  working  [Kirt  of 
their  days.  Tlu>  playgronni],  the  stroet,  and  the  homo  should  give 
scope  enou;;h  for  ihc  developmont,  of  character  along  natural  lines — 
opportunity  sufficient  for  "  the  various  bents  to  appear." 

For  abnormal  ohildren,  however,  the  system  is  injurious  in  the 
ottreme  and,  fortunately,  is  now  very  generally  reaognised  as 
being  so.  The  child  who  by  mental  weakness  or  defect  is  out  off 
from  his  fellows,  to  whom  is  lacking  one  or  more  of  ^e  qualities 
which  are  common  to  most  children,  suffers  rery  seriously  from 
being  expected  to  follow  the  routine  planned  for  the  well-being  of 
tho  normal  child. 

Now  there  are  certain  movements,  certain  sooieties,  which  have 
greatly  tended  to  produce  the  much-needed  appreciation  of  and 
sympathy  with  children's  capacities  and  requirements.  Excellent 
movements  and  societies  they  are,  but  there  is,  I  think,  a  possibility 
that  they  may  introduce  a.  new  risk  of  over-generalising.  There 
is,  now-a-days,  a  groat  dewro  abroad  to  induce  well-educated  and 
intelligent  parent*,  particularly  mothers,  to  accumulate,  and  arrange 
in  orderly  form,  data  concerning  their  children's  mental  growUt 
and  development.  I  bavo  even  board  it  trnggestcd  that  duldrcn 
should  bo  encouraged  to  ohscrvo  and  miikc  notes  on  themselves  and 
each  other.  I  tio  not  know,  however,  that  thia  latter  experiment 
ha.4  ever  really  IwKtn  aUempted.  I  should  hope  it  never  will  bo 
nttom])tcd.  The  modern  ehihl  is  quit«  sufHciently  aware  of  ito  own 
importance,  quite  sufficiently  a  self-conscious  liUle  prigi  without 
any  furthpj*  instruction  in  the  art  of  Helf-observatioti.  The  intention 
is  that,  where  similar  observations  have  been  n^corded  concerning  a 
lar^e  enough  number  of  children,  these  obsorvatious  shall  be 
scientifically  classified  and,  I  suppose,  averages  taken  and  deductions 
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Q  ffhicti  shidi  be  a  gnidc  to  the  eilncationUt  of  thfl  fatBre^ 
wbrthcr  pon-nt  or  teacher,  in  any  given  contingency  of  any  child's 
lifp,  or  whicb  shall  prore  to  be  aa  aaaistanon  in  eradicating  tbo 
evil  and  fostering  the  good  tendeueies  of  the  infant  mind. 

Here  come-ii  id  tho  risk.  Sappoeing  (a  very  improbable 
Mippo»i(ion)  that,  out  of  many  tbonsindM  of  children  noted,  one 
thoQtttud  bad  b«cn  found  vrho  wore  all  affected  in  a  similar  manner 
by  the  suur  oocMirrencv  or  emotion;  tbero  would  still  be  danger  in 
tnnting  the  tltonwnd  luid  fintt  ils  il'tlic  ruU's  which  agiplii^d  to  the 
thousand  «]i|>lied  alj>o  to  it.  lla  chiimcler  a  its  own,  nni<|ue,  and  it 
will  nei'd  individual  xvm|>nlhy,  varc  aiid  treatment  just  as  though 
no  vbitrrvatioti)'  li.-id  been  madv  uri  a  host  of  ila  little  fellow- 
mortak. 

GbiHri'n  Iiave,  tJw>mtii.>lve»,a  very  keen  iipprix-iation  of  thovalui' 
wf  their  own  idi.intity  and,  wlii-n  yoang,  miffer  vometimi-a  from  a 
comiml  dread  of  being  robbed  of  it.  I  have  in  mind  two  little 
iii«tot«  aged  tJin-e  and  four  resjieetively.  The  elder,  Annie,  was  a 
nervoni  feufitiYe  child,  eatnly  inoveil  to  titan  and  jioiacKH^d  by  a 
very  lively  iniagioation.  The  younger,  Helen,  was  a  hardy  little 
crmttiro,  tmld  and  daring,  rarely  crying,  full  of  miwliief  and  witii 
a  great  \orv  of  Lea.-<ing.  I  found  tlioni  one  day  ijtiarrelling,  the 
elder  in  gri.>at  diAtreaa,  tbo  younger  gravely  ass(>rting  :  "I  will  be 
motbcrV  Annie  now.     i'oa  can  he  Baby." 

**  But  I  don't  want  to  be  Baby,"  sobbed  the  other  child,  "  1  wanta 
to  bo  myself." 

The  little  tea<iO  carried  on  tlie  farce  for  hours,  and  I  am  sure 
that,  dnrin}{  Uie  whole  time,  her  sister  was  never  really  convinced 
that  ttierc  wa:<  not  a  ilaitger  of  an  actual  exchange  of  idoniiticai.  I 
think  both  childn-n  lielieved  tliat  their  "  self-hood  "  (if  I  may  coin 
D  word)  depeiidod  on  what  they  were  called. 

On  the  uth<^r  hand  many  children  are  pusiled  by  the  variety  of 
their  entotions— emotions  which  take  hold  of  them  so  strongly, 
pOWCM  thorn  so  completely  flml,  whilst  they  are  siill  very  young, 
they  csiinot  understand  the  possibility  of  mastering  them,  ami  find 
it  difficnll  to  grasp  the  fact  that  "  I,  the  nanghty  boy,"  screaming 
in  paaaion,  or  ilepressed  by  a  fit  of  snlkiuesa,  feeling  that  the  world 
li  a  rery  had  place,  and  "I,  the  naughty  boy,"  the  "baddcHt" 
jiervon  in  it,  is  the  same  vith  "  I,  tbe  good  boy,"  who  loves 
erorybody  and  everything,  and  whom  everybody  and  everything 
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lore,  nod  nlio  »iv.s  spocinlh-  otxlaiiufd  joy  and  brightness  in  evtry 
occQrronce  of  \m  daily  lift*. 

I  know  a  diild  wlio  Iiiibttunlly  refers  all  Ills  misdoods  to  tbo 
action  of  "  my  bud  boy,"  whom  ho  e^  idently  rt'^^iirds  iis  ii  iny*terioii8 
wooud  «elf  who  oeciisionully  takes  jiosm'ssiou  of  hii^  little  body,  and 
with  whom  hu  fduj's  ul  n  sort  of  iufuntilo  vcnion  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde.  Another  sutfeni  p:iinru)Iy  in  his  stroggles  with  tlio 
occasional  fits  of  ubstintuiy  whiidi  uttiick  him.  When  di-sired  to  do 
something  aguinst  which  Itc  rcboU,  probably  »om<-thiug  of  which 
the  doing  would  ciinw  him  no  trouble  or  rcpagimncv,  ho  has  the 
^ivatest  difKoulty  in  bringing  liimit^'ir  to  oboy,  and  is  obviouriy 
pUEzled  and  dtHtresscil  by  tlie  slroiigth  of  his  own  will :  "Thoro  is 
somothtng  in  mi'  that  won't  ht  me,  mothor,"  he  mod  on«  day. 
And,  on  anolln^r  ot^Mwion,  "  I  run**  do  it,  /  faii't."  Tho  snmR  boy 
discovered  tliitt  ha  coiiht  fevl  iincgiity  and  b(>  cro^s  <\mU>  suddooly 
one  day  when  hv  was  abont  three  years  old.  When  his  father 
spoke  to  him  one  morning  whilst  his  nnrse  wat)  dressiug  him,  he 
turned  [ictuliinlly  away.  Tho  movement  ytaa  w  slight,  (lie  little 
display  of  temper  m  iiisignifii^itnt  that  it  did  not  call  for  any  reproof. 
Bnt  remorse  and  distre.-k'>  followed  immediutely,  and,  so  soon  as  he 
could,  ho  followed  lii.*  father,  to  whom  he  wiis  pussioinilely  uttaohod, 
and  flnng  kim^ulf  on  the  gronnd  at  his  f«et,  crying  and  rvitvrating 
"  not  cross  with  father." 

Most  childri'H  np  to  four  or  five  years  old  have  no  con»eto«sm-ss 
of  wrong-doing  excepting  when  they  feel  angry.  Of  connw  thvy 
nnderstaQd  that  there  are  certain  actions  which  m%  sure  to  bring 
unpleasant  consequences  in  tlieir  train,  but  they  probably  attiibotfl 
this  unpleasing  sequence  of  events  to  the  extreme  stapidity  of 
grown-op  people.  Growu-np  people  are  stupid,  as  all  scnaiblo 
little  children  know,  But  It  is  easy  to  anderetand  the  shock,  tlie 
sense  of  atter  bowildormont  that  iUls  tho  »maU  being  who  snddenly 
discovers  the  lower  and  more  animal  side  of  its  nature.  All  its 
preconceived  notions  conct^rning  itself  are  reversed  ;  it  fe«ls,  indeed, 
as  if  it  had  lost  its  own  identity,  lost  itxelf.  And  which  is  itself? 
The  good  child  ?  or  the  bad  child  ?  Poor  little  »oiil  I  Xtia  litorally 
beside  itself  for  tlie  time  being.  Of  course,  tho  question  is  how  to 
help  it  back  to  stability,  self-control  and  repose.  It  9Coms  to  mo 
that  the  intelligent  lore  and  sympathy  of  the  child's  own  parent 
will  be  more  offioaeious  than  any  amount  of  vicarioaa  ex))erionco. 
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The  wise  bthor  or  mother  will  /«!  Uie  best  method  of  restoring  to 
tiie  little  ono  wlf-r<^inH;t  anA  Happiness,  ami  will  rcalUe  where  the 
trotible  reollv  is,  perhaps  will  iiave  shadowy  recollcctioos  of  having 
bi'«Q  through  a  similar  cmis. 

This  lack  of  self-possession,  which  in  tlui  bcalthf  child  U 
aoddeutal  and  occasional,  is.  chronio  in  the  diild  of  defectivi- 
iatollect.  By  £eI^-po«<^ession  I  do  not  nnsli  to  be  understood  a» 
meaning  the  calm  unflattered  demeanour  which  betoken!>  «clf- 
confidoocc  and  absence  of  shjuess.  I  mean  that  lack  of  realisation 
of  the  |)o^ible  control  of  the  faculties  which  !!<  so  commonly 
chiiruct<^'n«tic  of  the  t'eehlo-minded.  A  cliild  may  be  physically 
espabio  of  seeing  and  hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  and  touching,  and 
yet  do  none  of  these  things  to  any  purpose,  bt^-causo  it  is  ii>ca]iahte 
of  grasping  the  fact  that  it  is  the  ruler  of  ita  own  tittle  kingdom. 
In  this  C.-U.V  its  will  is  weak  and  it  cannot  ooininand.  Or  it  maj' 
bo  that  tho  moM'»  are  wwik  and  do  not  whey.  Whichever  it  bo, 
tha  rcauit  ia  thc!  same.     Thn  frablc  cliild  doe^  not  iw'M-^t  itself. 

Again  n  cliild  may  be  »o  much  tho  tool  of  otliers,  so  moch 
trodden  down,  set  on  one  wde,  mads  to  dcrve  tlie  convenienoe  of 
stronger  jH'Ople,  that  it  has  no  sense  of  tlio  importance  of  itn  own 
in di^d duality.  [  heard  a  friend  relate  of  a  child  In  her  cliL»r(  that, 
when  Uio  Inspector  aslceil  thu  meunlug  of  tlio  word  daught«r,  flhe 
anjwenxl:  "A  tiling  what,  fetchet*  errands.'"  Poorlittkw/u'nff — one 
of  so  many  little  Otiiiiji,  one  of  the  iniiiiy  girlM  who  will  respond  to 
any  name.  I  rcmomber  such  a  one,  come  to  ycai-s  of  diwretion, 
whom  I  unfortn  untidy  confused  in  my  mind  witli  another.  Wh^n. 
discovering  my  mistake,  I  lutked  her  why  she  had  iillowed  me  to  call 
her  wrongly  for  so  long,  she  "  did  not  tliiuk  it  mattered."  iLseems, 
to  me  that  the  lower  down  in  the  social  scale  we  go,  tlie  \e»n  sense  of  < 
individuality  wo  Bnd,  the  liarilcr  it  appcar>i  to  he  for  tlie  units  of  a 
society  to  strike  oat  particular  lines  of  tltoaglit  and  action  and 
existence.  So  the  mind  of  a  lirtle  cliild  is  less  individnally  developed 
than  that  of  the  adult  and  the  healtltiest  infant  will  nut  come  into 
tho  full  powe«sion  of  iU  kingdom  without  much  bepusslemeut, 
mndi  iinestioning,  and  possibly  much  suffering.  Of  coune,  there  ar<- 
exoeplions.  I  kuow  a  little  lad^  not  yet  three,  who  since  ho  could 
speakluucaikdhimsolf  "I,"  never  naming  himM'lf  in  tho  third  person 
aa  children  are  wont  to  do.  Uo  nrvi;r  said  "  Uoger  want«,"  but  always 
"/  want"  and  "/  wilL"     "It  was  Katie's  toy  before  you  woro 
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born,"  said  tlic  mother  wte  daj>  "Bat  /  am  borood  now,'' 
Mud  tlio  jouD^  inaf4«T.  So  be  was;  his  litUe  lieing  caoifi 
into  liFo  TIT}'  tboroughlr  cqaijiped  and  rciLli»e4l  Um(  fulness  and 
compk-b'noM  of  its  oKa  separate  ^ustoncc  at  a  very  oarly  date. 
Hut  most  childrPD  need  much  buJp  uud  understanding,  mach 
kindly  cncouraj^mpat  beforo  tbey  comprcbf-nd  (li<'ir  jtow^Ts  of 
[triirate  action.  th«ir  powvre  of  sclf-reittniiut.  I'tiat  ooniprcbenflioii 
t*  Iho  most  im]KirUiiit  ]uirt  of  odacation.  Af  u  locicly  inu^  fall  to 
picMa,  whosi'  individnal  members  rvoogniso  no  iwnoiud  rci<]>onai- 
bilify,  so  the  child  whose  virtue  depends  on  obcdJeocv  to  external 
gtdduni'c  will  never  grow  into  tho  best  kind  of  niuo  or  woman. 
Obedience  may  mean  weakness  of  will,  it  may  mean  lack  of 
initiative  power,  or  it  may  menn  a  delibemte  submi)t»ton  to  nilc 
It  iH  well  to  liiul  out  wbiit  obedience  means  before  wti  oonfjmtulat« 
oorselvc*  (Jmt  our  childreu  are  never  rebellious. 

Utile  K„  lit  ei|;hl(-en  montb^^.  wiis  told  by  li!s  motlior  that  wlinn 
bo  was  two  years  old  lie  must  not  be  indulged  with  lii»  iudia-riibl>cr 
"  comforter  "  any  more.  Now  for  a  cbild  to  give  u|>  its  '"  comforl<'r  " 
is  much  as  if  an  invHerale  smoker  vlwnld  give  up  liis  pi[>e.  On 
K.'s  soooud  birtliday  his  motlier  said  to  him : 

"  Dear  me,  K.,  you  arc  two  years  old  toKlay." 

"  Don,"  re]ilied  K.,  "  tucker  (socker)  must  go,"  and  lie  took  it 
from  hia  mouth  and  beld  it  out  to  her.  More  lately  K.  was  told 
tliat  when  he  was  six  he  must  use  a  knife.  He  objected  that 
dinner  would  not  be  half  so  nice  if  bo  bad  tho  bother  of  cutting  it 
up.  Novertlielcss,  when  the  time  came  he  took  a  knife  without 
any  romonstmnoe,  and  diligently  tt;>plied  liiinsolf  to  nia-ftering  tlie 
nx  of  iL  Six  YCitrii  old  wsit  nUtt  tlie  datv  fixed  for  eliurch-going. 
Nothing  was  said  to  biiii  nliout  it  wlieu  the  eventful  day  arrived. 
NovertheleM  K.  annotiuci-il  that  it.  wii»  n  great  l>ore,  bur  he  supposed 
he  must  go  to  cliurch  next  Sunday.  Such  obedience  aa  this  is  what 
1  mean  by  a  deliberuti>  AubiniMiion  to  ride.  It  is  not  caused  by 
any  hick  of  character  in  K.,  but  rather  by  force  of  character.  He 
recognises  that  social  life  Ims  cloima  upon  him  and  aduuta  Uie 
exigencies  of  civilipation.  Ho  has  great  persoverance  and  det<T- 
mination,  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  daunted  by  any  difficulties 
in  (Jay  or  lessons,  but  steadily  goes  on  until  he  luis  broaglit 
whatever  he  li:i«  undertaken  to  a  succestful  issue.  K.  is  a  eom- 
idete  little  being,  a  fine  example  of  the  Individuality  of  tho  Child. 

Mahv  Ubhiit. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXON. 

IL 

ILLINCI  tlioajrh  wo  fhoalJ  be  to  tnoke  tli<!  ntinoot 
u!w  pr  the  besi  educational  thouglit  and  ox[K-ricn<N.>, 
from  whiilever  k>qix'j>  mch  may  oomp,  we  iihiill  not 
roach  otir  final  point  of  Tv»t  until  oar  tiiiwrv  ami 
practice  hav«  a  characteristic  aocont  of  nationality. 
Tboagh  we  mar  be  followers  of  any  of  the  great  reformere,  or, 
ecteotically,  of  all  of  them,  this  is  almost  nccpssnrii;-  the  goal  of 
oar  edocatioDnl  effort.  Hone*  the  ralue  of  the  new  interest  in  cliild 
stadr  on  the  part  of  not  a  few  edacationistf>,  pnrciit»,  and  pbilo- 
sophcrv,  who  are  at  work  endeavoaring  to  ascertain  the  moral  and 
inteliectnal  bent  of  the  English  child.  Tho  plea  of  the  ultivj 
democrat  Hon-wean  that  the  ohlld  flionld  Iw  cnrcfiillv  oonj-iilerwl 
■nd  ftndied  1=  bearing  fruit.  Indix-d,  Kuglifihmcn  w«rp  wirly  bi 
the  field  in  this  r»prct.  Wliilxt  an  Eliitnbcttiau  whoolniatiter  wafl 
the  first  of  the  modem*  to  iipply  t'sycliology  to  ediiciinoii,  Sir 
ficniT  WottoR,  early  tn  the  century  of  tho  Stuariit,  vtntcs  tho 
consideration  of  tlie  parts  and  faculties  of  tlio  child  to  be  th«  fiiH 
step  in  the  ondea\'our  "  to  build  n  man." 

Here  some  gttidanoe  may  be  found  in  the  "  onlture  p|ioeh " 
theory,  or  rather  in  a  s{<eciBl  but  very  natural  ajipliontion  of  it. 
It  will  doubllr»*  appear  to  miniy  tliat  there  i«  something  extreme 
in  n  closelyxlrawn  [larallel  lietween  the  yoai>K  child  and  the  colonr- 
loring,  wn^iuon*.  inuiginntire  savage,  a  parallel  which  is  alw  applied 
to  the  later  years  of  frhool  life  si*  compared  with  later  stages  in 
(be  (Uivelopment  of  the  raw.  But  a  ooinpariiion  between  the 
English  child  ami  the  Kiigli.-h  nation  in  its  early  days  of  self-eon- 
•oioDsness  makes  less  demand  upon  tiin  imagination,  and  may  be  1 
nftefbl  guide  in  tJte  effort  to  understand  the  boyhood  and  girlhood ' 
around  us.  The  characteristic  traits  which  belonged  lo  Ibe  nation 
nt  its  birth  and  have  entered  into  its  constitution  are  tho  practical, 
the  religions,  am)  the  democratic.  "TIliH  is,"  said  Motitesqnieo, 
*'  the  nation  ui  the  world  that  Ims  best  known  how  to  avail  itself ' 
at  the  same  time  of  those  three  great  things  :  religion,  trade,  and 
liberty."  If  in  practical  affairs  EagUshmeo  in  the  fourteenUi 
century  wore  in  no  way  behind,  but  had  abipe  carryiug  woo). 
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flIuDS,  dolli,  and  farm  produce  to  llio  Baltic,  Flsiiders,  and  Spain,  as 
well  as  cool  miocs  ("carbonn  de  inccr")>  ^  vhicb  frcquvnt 
referoDOM  were  ntndv  in  Parliament,  and  Trade  Guitdi  wlikdi 
earlj  obtain<^d  the  ripht  of  piirlinDicntiiry  rcpwseutation, — no  Iw* 
bad  Wf>  a  vcfonn'movouicnt  iii  religion  beforo  tlw  ItoformatioD,  and 
the  foundations  of  a  coii»titutiou  of  wbiob  Hw  libert^r  of  the  sub- 
ject was  Uio  watclivronl.  Is  it  ])uttiug  too  mncti  strain  upon  tlio 
"  culture  epoch  "  theory  to  »aggcvt  tliat  thv  tliree  cbaract«rt»tic 
poiiita  iianR-d  hy  Moutvni|uicu  arc  n  sort  of  ioilox  to  tbe  boy-nataro 
witli  which  wc  luivc  to  d(^al  ?  A  ma^culino  but  intense  grip  of  tbe 
fundanumlaU  of  rcli^ou,  n  distiuut  iudiviijualiiy,  a,  practical 
tendency  in  all  thiugH  would,  on  tbi»  hypotlie»iK,  be  tbe  d  priori 
■umming  up  of  tho  Enf^ltsh  hoy." 

If  a  ti>achinj;  precept  CDuld  Ik;  grounde<l  u{>on  such  indications 
of  our  montaJ  t<-ndency,  it  would  Iw  ibat  in  all  actiuhition  each 
indiyidual  must  he  made  to  fee!  hiniKelf  actively  at  work  in  pursuit 
of  some  end.  riii.i  wan  l>r.  ArnuldV  claK^-iiielhod,  and  it  lius 
oever  been  surpa:^»ed.  The  educaiional  problem  whicb  most 
urgently  await«  solution  is  how  lo  cultivate  tho  tpacbin;;  biibit 
vluch,  whilst  it  doc«  not  o%'crlouk  the  ijowcr  that  resides  iii 
namlmrs  bent  upon  n  common  end,  yob  toucbcn  and  directs  the 
indi\idual  activity  and  iiitcrc;-!,  Now,  vrhat^-ver  lie  the  difficulties 
in  tlie  way  of  knowiuj;  the  moral  c!iaract*T»  of  the  individnaJ  boys 
in  a  cohool,  every  tcouIiL-r  is  daily  eii;^iged  in  asocriatniog  tl»ir 
iatellectoal  aptitudes.  Uu  kuows  in  what  subjects  a  bor  is  weak, 
in  which  bit  in  stron;; ;  be  giiin»  an  in.'U^bt  into  tbe  intellectoal 
habits  of  each  of  tbe  \ioya  uuder  him,  and  is  therefore  conrtaiilly 
accumulating  materials  which  enable  him  by  the  vay  lie  put»  lua 
(juesltons,  and  tJiu  boys  he  ^eloet^  to  answer  tliein,  to  meet  each  of 
them  to  some  exl«»t  on  hJa  own  ground,  and  cither  to  arotuo  his 


*  flu  nnictiral,  a*  oppoaed  to  tlio  tnan  purely  tiit«ll«cliial  *nA  mtdita- 
lir«,  tciulcBcioii  o(  Uio  noo  vtn  laadwd  u]K>n  in  a  proviiMu  watido. 
Tlwre  in  ■niiclliinf;  in  nntionnl  fi.'niw  of  Ktw-ling  wliii/h  u  inJicativp  of 
lh»  national  npiril.  Tlic  Oririitd  ftakn  bis  ttiewl  wlion  lip  nir»-U  him,  "  Ha»« 
juucalwayixirrkytl'"  m  IlKiugti  imnnoleiK*  iui<l  rv-|tl*!limi  Tere  ti™  Irae  Mat* 
ofMtMfB^Hui.    "  IIov  do  you  cany  jrouweK  ?  "  »  il'c  Kmicliniaira  wHpuiy, 

p«ra  dftporhncnt  nnil  cuiiifortiiblo  hwrinjc. 


with  an  e^il«nt  ntmoet  to  ontwa 

"  llnw  do  you  find  yvinmalf  ?"  {Wi»  bt^tiUai  Sie  m*f)  i»  ihtt  nMUoliym^ 
qiwry  vhicii  Uie  UniDaa  )C«nlJoreum  put*  tu  IitH  a<iqunniUnco.  Id  Kiif^kuil  wo 
nw  Uic  more  fnetietl  gKntiRg,  -  How  do  you  ifo  ?■  which  in  h4im>  porta  of 
Um  coutiny  i*  reduonl  to  ■  atiU  inure  Im-obic  Bod  vi^nnm  mIuIo. 
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ffpeeJa]  ftctivitv,  or  to  lead  bim  out  of  his  npfida}  inactivity.  Womory 
and  tact,  which  toevilablr  follow  aa  interfi^t  in  the  boys  and  tlioJr 
duin^  nro  kU  that  arc  required.  Natore  neems  to  have  intended 
nt  to  an<lertafco  some  sucb  work  bs  this  for  each  Hmd^  gpneratiuD, 
if  wc  only  tnke  the  bint  tbat  tB  ^veo  by  tbo  (litTiTrnt.,  anil  often 
evcD  contrary,  dispoeitions  that  appear  in  ooc  and  the  fame  family. 
In  on«  »*n«e  wo  are  bound,  as  Sir  Jo«baa  Fitcli  has  mid,  to 
stnkc  no  avcmgo  ;  hot,  on  the  other  band,  wo  can  nuvnr  aflocd  to 
foff^et  that  we  arc  dealing  with  individonls  on  wcJl  aa  witb  cln»»eB. 
Tben  «ro  ways  wliivli  a  tvucher'a  tact  ami  knowhilrri'  of  Uic  boys 
will  wggwt  tbut  tikkc  no  mora  Umc  and  yet  #Im>w  tliat  ]>o  is 
dealing  witJi  a  clustrr  of  individuals  and  not  niorcly  with  a  cUm. 
It  wa«  report«d  by  an  iutorritwer  as  being  the  dccpost  impression 
which  Uie  Shah  of  P<*wa  carrii-d  nwiiy  with  hiin  aflor  his  visit  to 
Eii<;lBiid,  tliut  tliough  )m  Itad  Mrvn  f-rvat  crowds  of  ]>copl«,  hn  foil 
that  i>acb  crowd  wun  miuMof  unit«rathort)iananuki«of  bnnianity, 
that  raoh  man  vnw  oouM;i<»us  that  lie  connUxl,  Utat  his  standinjc 
room  was  his  by  tifiUl,  and  ]m  "  hiixza  "  a  frc«  personal  expreoaion 
of  feeling-  Onr  ]>olitical  hi:tlory  lias  developed  this  trait  rory 
ttrouf*Iy  ;  or,  pcrLaps  it  would  be  mure  true  U>  say,  it  is  tills  trait 
wliivh  lia»  givon  M>  do&nito  a  dirwliun  to  oar  political  history. 
And  etliKatioually,  tliis  means  that  Ihu  individual  cannot  be  lost 
sight  of  in  tbo  ola«s.  It  implies  iIh'  application  of  tli«  democratic 
priiidpU^  to  edncatiou.  Siuc<%  to  j;o  uo  further  hack  than  the 
aneot««atli  conlnry,  Uilton  suooo^sfally  championed  liberty  of 
nU4'ranco,  Croinwoll  the  riRlit^t  of  thi^'  governed,  and  Locke  the 
moral  re*p«:t  duo  to  the  li-amcr,  tlio  wiuvation  of  tlio  Enj^iiKh 
youtii  tnunt  be  of  sucli  a  natiim  tliat  in  all  acquisitioa  there  filiall 
be  a  ootudons  expn-^coon  of  himwlf  and  the  patting  forth  of 
persona]  power.  AlisA  Uurstall  has  lately,  in  the  |>ages  of  thi» 
review,  e:xpresscd  tbo  need  of  applying  Mmo  principlo  of 
individualiiiatJoQ  in  the  case  of  boys  and  girls  of  exceptional 
genius.  Will  not  a  really  suocessfnl  educational  mvthod  aim  to 
apply  the  principlo  universally  ?  Each  child  in  ^-irtav  of  un  Aji^Io- 
Saxon  birth  and  history,  a  history  written  within  bim  by  dawent 
and  heredity  as  woIl,aa  read  by  bim  in  boulu  ouotaioing  hii 
country's  name,  aims  at  individtinlity.  iSuciul  instincts  aro 
nndoabtedly  strong,  but  in  the  English  cltild  titey  do  not  comt! 
fint.    In  this  fact  lies  at  one  and  the  laiuc  time  a  paosiblo  danger 
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and  n  possible  strenj^i.  The  danger  in  sn  ovorwei'ning  tcK- 
reliance  and  negl<K:t  of  n<H»!>snr}'  application  and  self-discipline  ; 
the  opporl«nit/  li<>B  in  directing  the  individual  will  towards  tho 
useful  and  the  good.  The  school  training  must  bend  itself  to 
the  task  of  averting  the  danger  and  developing  the  strength. 

In  discipline,  too,  we  mu»t  follow  the  lead  of  these  tmosmitted 
tendenciee,  but  must  temper  them,  whilst  we  follow,  by  the  »nmo 
inflnenceB  which  in  our  national  hif<tor^~  have  ax'ailed  to  keep  tho 
untioti  robust  and  sane.  It  has  lieen  personal  vigour  ruled  by  tbo 
bcolty  of  reverence  which  baa  given  the  nation  stability  and 
fafialtb.  In  short,  the  two  cliarat^terii-tic  principles  mentioned  by 
Montesquieu  must  be  applied  as  mutually  supplementary.  Lilwrty 
is  safe  when  it  is  religious ;  religion  is  robust  when  it  i*  free. 
8pc«king  of  the  idols  to  which  tlie  schoolmaster  is  liable  to  (all  an 
cwsy  [»rey,  Mr.  Adams  says,  "  According  as  he  is  a  Oilvinist  or  a 
iiutunilist  will  he  find  bis  pupils  little  demons  or  little  angeli>."' 
But  a  democratic  ethics  will  [irobably  steer  somewhere  midway 
between  tlte  doctrine  of  total  depravity  and  Houssean's  theory  of 
inborn  goodness.  Here  |>ossiblT  we  shall  find  the  kcy-wonl  of 
our  discipline.  The  religious  consciousness  of  the  English  boy  is 
not  one  of  original  sin,  but  of  original  dignity.  The  ap[>nal  to 
the  instincts  of  honour  and  reverence,  therefore,  mast  be  oar 
l«ver;  resting  as  it  dop«  U|»on  the  fulcram  which  the  nature 
of  tho  children  themselves  KupplicH.  Proofs  are  not  far  to  seek 
that  it  is  tbo  training  of  character  which  forms  the  core  of  onr 
English  views  of  education.  Historically,  Tiocke  and  Milton  are 
great  examples,  and  recent  writers  both  in  England  aud  America 
ha\T  expressed  the  same  belit-f.  Of  :dl  forms  of  training,  moral 
training,  or  the  fashioning  of  the  habits  of  the  will,  is  the  one 
whtcb  must  of  necessity  most  closely  follow  the  national  iM'nt. 
It  most,  therefore,  be  practical,  i.f.,  readily  convertible  into 
CondiM^.  personal,  i.e.,  realised  by  tho  individual  as  appealing 
to  liimM-lf  and  belonging  to  his  will,  and  also  religious  in  that  it 
ap[)c«ls  to  the  higher  and  beUer  impulsos  of  Ida  luitnre.  The 
bearing  of  these  general  principles  upon  school  life  and  practice 
will  form  tiic  subject  of  a  concluding  article..  „   n>  jf.  _- 

(_To  be  ronctmieii.) 
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THE  PLACE  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING 
IN  SECONDARY   EDUCATION. 


A  Paptr  read  h«fort  the   TTdriten  Club. 


IS 


but 


|>apor  dvitlx  with  »  <jiicfltion  which  I  cannot 
think  wo  fthall  atl  ngrc^  in  ro^rding  as  one  of  high 
im|K>rtuuvp,  wliiilcvcr  answur  we  are  diapowd  to 
givfi  it,  the  quMition,  vie^  whether  Manual  Training 
nhonid  form  part  of  the  S<mondary  School  corri- 
cnlam,  and,  if  so,  to  vrhat  cxt«nt  and  in  whnt  iiiaiinor  it  «honld  be 
tanght  That  my  treatment  is  fro]^iicnl»ry  and  inadfujoate  I  am 
painfully  aware  ;  for  this  thi-  novclly  of  the  #ul>jnct  and  tin-  fact 
that  it  is  rtill  in  n«>inewh«t  rudimentary  tiagu  will,  I  trust,  be 
aoocptod  n«  Mmo  cxcu»c. 

Tlie  qooittion  i»  imiiortitnt  for  educntionistM  in  (;eneral,  t>iit  it 
hju  a  ^iH-cial  interest  for  those  wl»o,  like  myself,  are  responsible 
for  tho  <levelopinrnt  and  orgnitiwition  of  the  new  Welsh  Inter- 
mediate Syfitcm,  inasiniich  tta  rightly  or  wrongly  the  r>ountT 
Schemes  under  vrbioh  the  SohooU  have  tieen  established,  one  and 
all,  include  Manual  Training  as  a  [msHible  part  of  the  curriculuni, 
wliil«  aomo  (ootahly  those  of  CVirnarvonshire  and  Denhighshire) 
go  »o  far  as  to  iiiakv  it  an  obligatory  (lart.  The  rea.ionii  which  led 
the  Conference  of  Wel^b  Juint  KiliiCi'itii^n  CommitU-rs  to  make  the 
reoommendution  which  led  to  this  re-sidt  were  partly  Rocial  and 
(mrily  ednciitional. 

(i)  The  former  may  be  briefly  (Himmarisod  as  followc.  From 
the  out«cl  it  had  been  dccide<]  to  make  the  new  system  national 
in  the  traest  seow  of  tl»c  word,  tliat  is  to  bring  it  within 
the  reach  of  the  balk  of  the  po|>ulation.    This  was  cfl'ccted  by 
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(a)  MtoUidiing  *  Day  Scbool  in  almost  ererj  town  of  modvrab: 
wzc,  (l>)  crciitiiig  a  system  of  SchoUrBtups  to  bring  on  tlic  cl«vfrwt 
boys  and  girlj*  from  tho  Elementary  Schools.  It  (iM-refore 
lM>canie  dosirablo  to  provide  n  cnrriciilum  whicli  would  not  prt*- 
jadice  the  {>u]>iU  aguin^'t  manual  omploym<.>nl«,  au  cS«A  which 
Secondary  Education  af  worked  in  Enjilund  liii»  loo  commonly 
proilnced.  Otherwise  the  now  ecliools  would  cut  tliP  very  ftinowa 
of  our  nnUonal  iiiduMrici* ;  vei;  Hlioald  he  tpoudiiij;  thonsamU  a 
year  in  oonvertinf;  (he  pick  of  our  wOTkin;;  popuhtlion  inio  ondej^ 
paid  or  unemployed  derks.  This  obvioii.*  and  fontiidahlc  dang(>r 
the  Joint  Education  Conrcronoo  MiovotJ  could  only  bt-  ade<juat<.-ly 
met  by  making  Manual  Training  an  integral  part  of  the  Inter- 
mediate School  curriciluiii. 

(ii)  But  it  must  not  he  thought  that  this  was  tlieir  sole 
motive.  Tbo  Couforonoe  was  ngually  convinced  of  its  oducariooal 
value.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of  (diowing  this  h  to  *inote  a  few 
lines  fram  a  report  on  Uio  subject  by  a  Special  (.'onimiltee  which 
tho  Conforenca  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vole.  The  educationaJ 
beneBts  of  Manual  Training  are  thus  summaritod. 

*'((i)  It  develops  solf-rospect  and  self-reliance,  more  ospecially 
amongst  that  largo  olasH  of  boys  who  do  not  at  first  take  readily  to 
book-learning  and  whoso  progress  is  thus  apt  to  be  retarded  by  an 
unduly  depressing  sen^'  of  inferiority  to  their  fellows. 

"(/>)  It  (ievulopft  general  intelligence  and  increases  interest  in 
the  ordinary  school  work. 

"The  nnanimous  experience  of  schools  in  which  some  training 
of  the  kind  has  been  attempted,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  that, 
far  from  interfering  with  the  ordinary  work,  a  jiropor  systom  of 
Manual  Training  actually  increases  the  general  interest  and  inlel- 
ligeuoo  of  the  pupil,  and  in  a  large  number  of  cases  u  tbo  fir*t 
thing  thai  shows  him  how  to  learn  at  all  by  forcing  him  to  um  his 
reoeouing  powers  on  the  subject  instead  of  endeavouring  to  get  it 
up  by  Fotc,  Indeed  the  majority  of  young  minds  arc  far  nion^ 
ttooossibla  tu  intellectual  im[Hx.'s»ious  through  ooocreto  objocts 
than  tlirough  »b:>tract  study,  and  would  oftva  novrr  atHjuire  the 
(Ktwvr  of  grasping  ihc  eocoud  but  for  tJiu  iutcllocluid  stimulus 
administered  by  the  lirst. 

"  (o)  It  cultivate*  luibitii  of  iioatocM,  »ccunu)y,  attention,  and 
industry. 
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'^(if)  It  ^iiv»  doxtority  in  the  OM  of  iiiiplunionl«  uid  tools  in 
genera  1. 

*'(<)  It  rclkrvt'!  tW  mODotony  of  school  lifp  and  provides  a  fonn 
of  work  ia  which  fny  piny  iit  ({iroQ  to  that  Ixxlily  reftlpw(n<«K  tiitd 
inability  to  sit  sHU  for  nuy  Inttf^th  of  titnu  which  fonn^  huvIi  au 
obstaclo  U>  orrlinary  l>ook  Atiidy  in  cliildron." 

"  It  will  be  wpn,"  tho  r<-]>ort  goo*  oit,  "  tlmt  n  syetom  whicl 
protliicif^  tlifw  rfariKs  ».*  o<iiiiiliy  valnublo  for  b  boy  wli«tf\v'r' 
Itis  futom  occnpntjoii,  whether  ho  bo  intemlL^d  for  manual,  for 
clerical,  or  for  pmtVisnional  work.  Your  f'otiiniittf-o  thorcforo  an- 
strongly  of  opinion  thiit  it  .ihoiihl  W  iiitroduno'l  into  nil  KhoolK 
vh«lhcr  vlii.<»ictil,  couim^rcial,  or  technical,  and  sliould  form  part 
of  the  ordinary  compdaory  «cliool  cnrrjcnkm  ;  in  fuct  it^  a(lo]>tioii 
ie  |>erha|i«  eirftu  more  nocossnry  in  the  two  former  cnsos,  iniuniucb 
a»  the  curriculum  of  a  tixrlmiojil  school  will  f;onerally  involvo  tfao 
stady  of  scit^ntitio  Hubjocts  rvquirinjr  a  ooHiiin  prncticol  (raining  in 
the  aee  of  appanitn»,  which,  to  *omo  extent,  would  act  us  n  Rubsti- 
tnte  for  Manual  Training.*' 

The  Joint  Kducation  Conference,  in  abort,  took  np  tho  position 
that  UouuaJ  Traiuing  rightJy  viewed  and  properly  applied  should 
form  part  of  a  sound  general  ednvation.  Lot  mo  dwell  a  littJe  on 
this  aspeci  of  tho  <|oestion.  Moat  of  the  oppcwition  that  is  rsi»cd 
to  Manuiil  Tniiiiing  proeeedii  from  tlio  mistaken  notion  tJutl  it  if 
not  on  element,  or  ut  leoHt  not  an  indittpen^hle  element  of  Ueueral 
Education.  "General  Edncstion,"  it  is  objected,  "ahonld  lie  a 
training  of  the  menial  fluinltieM  and  the  production  of  menlnl 
dexterity  :  manual  drxlt-rity  13  no  donbt  desiralile,  but  the  proper 
place  to  ae(]nint  it  U  Uie  artisan's  workshop  :  it  must  not  be  allowed 
to  encroach  on  the  time,  all  too  short,  allotted  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  mind." 

This  objecdou  is  based  on  tl)o  division  of  workers  into  brain- 
workers  and  band-workers,  a  division  nntariil  enough  ut  one  rime, 
hot  DO  longer  tenable  in  view  of  the  profiouderant  growth  of  the 
skilled  artisan  element  in  our  ]>opuIution,  and  of  tho  reoont  trend 
of  physiological  science.  Physiology  tclb  us  that  on  importunt 
sevrioQ  of  tho  brain  is  largely  occupied  with  tho  control  of  the 
movements  of  the  limbs,  and  that,  according  as  thesto  movements 
tire  restricted  or  brought  into  play  and  syatematiscd,  tho  growth  of 
this  bniin-eeutiun  will  be  dtsoonraged  or  promoted.     Some  leading 
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pfaysiologisiB  are  also  disposed  to  think,  that  (h«  period  of  mojtt 
active  (l6vo)opmi>nt  for  UiU  motor  ttction  (as  it  is  called)  clos<>s 
abont  tbe  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen.  Now  oar  Secondary  Schools  will  j 
in  geneml  keep  their  pnpiU  till  from  sixteen  to  eighteen.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  unle^is  they  prOTide  sonic  proper  means  of 
training  in  physical  movements,  especially  the  manipalatory,  their 
pu])ilH  nro  likely  to  leave  them  without  gaining  a  due  all-rotind 
development  of  the  brain.  It  may  be  objected  tliat  this  is  only 
brain  in  the  physiological  sense,  that  it  has  to  do  not  with  mind 
bnt  merely  with  miisclo,  and  that  general  mental  training  is  there- 
fore unconcerned  with  it.  I^  me  in  answer  quote  a  few  linee 
from  aa  article  on  tliis  subject  by  an  eminent  physiologist. 

"  Brain  motor-centres  {i.e.  the  centres  which  muke  up  this  mo 
section  of  the  bruin)  arc  incessantly  taking  pnrt  in  our  meot 
life,  anti  miud  woulrl  bo  »s  impossible  without  tliem  as  would  tlw 
circuEolion  of  the  hlood  witJtout  one  vcntriolc  of  thi'  la'art :  and 
bcndes  this,  Uiey  ur«^  constantly  animating  and  controlling  our 
niiiiicular  apparatus  in  all  its  intelliffenl  application*.  It  is  plain, 
then,  that  the  highest  powible  functional  activity  of  those  centre* 
ix  u  thing  to  be  arri\'cd  at  xeilh  a  riVio  to  prnfral  mental  power,  na 
well  0.1  with  a  view  to  moKcnilar  expcrtne«s  ;  and  us  tiw  hand* 
centres  hold  a  prominent  [iiirt  mnongst  the  motor-centres  and  aro 
in  relation  with  an  organ  which  in  pn-henxion,  in  teach,  and  in  a 
thonwnd  dilferent.  c-omhinattonH  of  movement  niUi»  cnormouiily  to 
oor  iutellectoal  resonrcefi,  hesidcfi  enabling  us  to  give  almort 
onlimited  exprcssuou  to  our  tlioughts  and  scntimentii,  it  is  plain 
that  tlie  highest  possible  functional  activity  of  these  hand^wntres  is 
of  paramount  conBe<]uence  not  Ust  to  mi^lat  <jratp  than  to 
nututirial  sueeett."* 

A  sound  general  education  should  aim  at  the  cultivation  of  the 
brain  in  all  it«  parts  and  should  therefore  provide  a  training  whic^ 
will  develop  the  mutor-ccntres,  cs[iecially  those  that  are  connected 
with  tlK>  movements  of  the  hand.  A  system  of  edncution  which 
leaves  this  side  out  is  not  general,  hut  onesided  and  spi>ciid.  Bat 
it  may  bo  said,  "This  is  nicri>  theorizing.  Pruclicul  exjuTienee  has 
develojied  oar  general  educational  training  am!  the  same  experience 
ahowB  it  is  tbe  most  all-round  training  that  can  be  given.    Our 
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sdioob  tarn  oot  Uds  who  can  go  sDywlioro  and  do  iicytliinf;."  In 
this  naWy  the  oa*v  ?  In  it  not,  ou  tlic  uuutrnry,  a  jattvut  tact  tlitit 
tbe  boj»  who  hare  hillu^rto  pa«««(l  through  our  best  Sccondury 
Schools  not  only  tiavc  no  liking  for  .tkiUfd  initiiuul  work,  Iiut  »rv  in 
^euonl  t«t:illy  unlittfii  fur  it  ?  Tlii-y  Icnvc  M^tioul  iit  un  ngo  whoti 
tb«  beet  perio<l  of  braiu  dvvvlopiiicnt  ou  th<-  motor  Ntk'  itolready 
ovfr.  Tliejr  remkin,  tluTrfurc  peruiaucnlly  undvr-dcvclopcd  oti 
th'w  sid«,  Mid  •  largv  )>eotioii  of  th«  i;iii|>loyintfi](:«  titiit  dciniiud 
nivutal  kMnuvMS  nnd  rigour  itru  prselicully  cluwd  to  tliuin.  To  call 
an  oducutiuit  vrhiuli  do«t  this  *  general  education  \»  an  nliuM'  of 
tvrins :  spoviulimition  is  ifai  keyuot«.  SpeoiaJiiatioii  aiiiiM  at 
dor<.'lo|>ing  {larltculiir  tt)>tttadi»  at  tlio  expeiiiw  of  othorK,  and  tliis  \* 
pr«ii«*Iy  what  this  so-call«-d  gi^ncral  educiitioii  doci«.  One  of  tlto 
VicB-Prwidi-uta  oithe  Univt-niity  College  wilU  which  1  am  cwn- 
ncctcid,  a  man  who  ha«  done  maai  %'alaablo  work  fur  WpUh 
Eduuatioa,  told  mo  some  time  ago  that  he  had  intoly  had  occasion 
to  Mudy  tlie  returns  of  vagrancy  and  had  been  painfully  struck  by 
the  large  proportion  of  well-educati>d  men  they  contained,  a  projior- 
tion  quite  beyond  what  could  be  explained  by  vice  or  misconduct. 
AfW  all,  tliis  i»  only  what  might  be  expected.  For  a  lad  w[io  luu 
received  a  good  Secondary  Education  and  then  tails  to  gut  profi.-*- 
Monal  or  clerical  employment  (which  in  these  days  ho  may  well  do 
witJioot  any  fault  of  his  own)  what  remains,  if  he  has  neither 
friends  nor  means,  but  the  workhonao  or  the  roadside  Y  For  the 
workithop  he  is  ho)kelesaly  unfit. 

But  there  is  the  opposition  of  the  masters,  "The  masters,"  it 
ia  often  said,  "  won't  have  it.  They  don't  consider  it  education  and 
their  time-table  is  already  full."  Undoobtedly,  nothing  will  ever  be 
done  in  the  matter,  till  our  experts  tho  mnsters  arc  convinced  of  its 
deair&bility.  It  is  oqnally  beyond  doubt  that  the  great  majority  of 
them  are  at  present  apathetic  or  hostile.  It  would  bo  surprising  if 
it  Were  othervrifo.  In  nineteen  viXftm  ont  of  twenty  they  have 
never  been  through  tht>  tmining  tliem»elvcis,  nor  had  an  opportunity 
of  watching  it  in  operation  or  observing  its  ofFocts.  It  was  not 
taught  when  they  were  at  school,  nud,  so  far  as  they  have  since 
heard  of  itx  cxistciice,  it  has  been  in  connection  with  Pupil 
Teacher  Contrcas  tlw  Board  i^liools  of  ceruin  largo  Kugliah  mnnn- 
facturing  towns  and  other  itimil-n  i:i  i  -riiioiis,  admirabk  no  doubt 
ju  tlieir  own  way,  but  bctwi'<'ii  .viiK^i  and  Seeundary  Schools  a 
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gniut  liaK  liUN,  in  tho  eternal  fitncsi  of  ihingB,  he^n  iixoil.     Bat 

I'thcirv  is  one  fiuA  wtiicli  reaitsiirce  mt>.    1  [uiv«  met  many  inx^orH 

who  (ItsbolioTVcl  io  Manual  Trnining,  but  1  b»ve  not  met  one  whoMi 

diiibclioi"  wa*  fonnilixl  on  {kortonnl  px[itricn«o.     You  r('rncmb<*r,  no 

donl>t,  tbo  Ix>aruin  cpiiioJv  in  llw>  Vitar  of  Watr^lti.    The  Vior's 

i]<l««t  ton  gora  abroad,  hoping  to  f;<.>t  sHiK-thinj;  to  do,  and,  hearing 

tram  n  (ravelling  oompanton  tlmt  there  i»  no  Professor  of  Groek  at 

tite  U>iiri>r.')ity  of  Ijouvaiii,  hurries  off  to  offer  hi."  servioes,  stml 

calls  on  thfl  Principal.     "  Tho  Principal  ,*eenied  «i  lirst  to  donbt  of 

my  abilities  :    but  of  these  I  offenyl  to  oonviiH<<^t  hitn  by  tnrain;^  a 

part  of  atiy  Greek  atiilior  he  should  vhoosc  into  I^tin.     Finding 

me  iKTfeclJy  earnest  in  my  jiroj^iiKal,  Ii4>  addre^iNed  mo  tbos  ;  *  You 

see  me,  jounj^  man  ;  I  never  lenme<l  Greek  and  I  don't  liml  that  I 

bavo  ever  missei)  it.     I  have  bail  a  cap  and  {;owii  wiiiiout  Greek,  I 

I  bavo  bad  10,000  florins  a  year  without  Greek ;  I  eat  heartily  without 

Gn-ek  ;   and  in  short,'  continueil  he,  'as  1  don't  know  Gnyk  I  do 

not  believe  there  is  any  jjooil  in  it.' "     Tlie  Princijwl  of  Jjouvain 

I  was  very  probably  an   odueational  expert,  but  not  in  Iht  tvhjffi 

To  sum  np  an  unilnly  lonj^  introdnction,  considerations  n1ik«  of 
soda]  well-being  and  of  cilocntional  oont]iletenesss  point  in  \Xw 
direction  of  including  within  the  Secondary  curricalnm  a  proper 
unrstcm  of  Manual  Kdacation.  The  i^ocial  argunii^nt  will  make 
itself  more  felt  in  tJie  Middle  Class  Uigh  School,  tlio  edocatJonal 
argument  in  tho  Public  School,  but  each  will  apply  in  »omo 
measuro  to  both. 

What  then  precisely  is  Manual  Education  ?  It  may  bo  ilefinwi 
as  the  training  of  cortain  mentjd  and  physical  faculties  Uirongh 
tbo  systomntiscd  Qse  of  tools.  It  is  not  the  teaching  of  an 
oocdpation  or  trade,  a  mieeonoeption  at  the  Iiottom  of  much 
(^  the  suspicion  with  which  the  sabject  not  only  of  Manual 
but  of  Technical  Education  is  too  commonly  viewed.  "Tlie 
iichools,"  it  is  urged,  "  are  not  the  right  plao«  to  teach  trades : 
you  will  only  spoil  the  sdiools  without  8iiccc«ding  in  teodiing 
the  trades."  Perfectly  tme,  bnt  T«'hnioal  Education  for  trhoolt 
does  not  mean  the  teaching  of  particnhir  trades,  but  the  training 
\n  the  sciences  wfao«e  principlefl  are  concerned  in  tbera  and  tlie 
development  pari  j*atru  of  manipalative  dexterity.  The  relation 
between  Technical  (including  Manual^  Education  and  a  liandicraft, 
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in  jtbort,  is  much  Itto  Himo  as  th.it  b^twcoD  SchoWtic  E<iacntioR  nnd 
a  IrArn^^l  profeiwion.  We  do  not  in  our  gchooh  trnin  our  bo^'s  to 
be  lawyers,  doctorH  or  clergymen,  but  we  develop  their  mental 
faeiiltir?  nnd  pre  them  oxjiertness  in  tbo  tipo  of  certain  mental 
tool?  (limpiiiiKe,  mathcmatici>,  science)  wliich  arc  employed  in  tbo 
work  of  thoM  profe«8i<nis. 

Manuiil  K<luciition  m«y  he  clawified  noconting  to  tbe  natwru 
of  tli«  materinl  aiiod— metal,  wood,  or  *ome  more  wwily 
worked  snhitlanoo  »»ch  ■«  cartibonn!  or  clay.  Modelling  in 
clay,  liowevtT,  trcmJien  ratln^r  on  the  domain  of  art,  and  work 
in  cardboard,  t]iou;;1i  ciliicationallr  of  {;n-iit  value  n^  a  concrete 
disdplim>  in  M>lid  f^eomotrVi  li<i!<  not  tb<^  luy^al  adtantat^e  which 
wood  and  metal-work  pna^o^t  of  iiolng  artiuin  work.  It  formn, 
however,  an  exwllent  introduction  to  wood-work.  In  the  ^timmor 
of  1897  I  wan  at  the  Stockholm  Exhibition,  and  in  the  educational 
»ectioD  watched  a  class  doinfi;  Sloyd  carpentry.  The  boys  wcr« 
not  picked  for  show,  bat  consiftted  of  an  ordinary  clatw  dral^d  in 
from  one  of  the  elemontarj-  schools  of  the  town,  the  members  of 
which  were  at  various  stages  of  work.  Amongst  them  two  little 
fellows  were  pnintiMl  out  to  mo  who  had  only  .started  that  week. 
They  were  wrestling  with  large  planes  hnlf  .-us  long  as  themselves, 
and  were  evidently  new  to  the  tool.  Dnt  it  straok  me  that 
th<?y  were  mskinj;  a  much  Ijeflcr  attempt  at  it  than  an  En;;li»h 
boy  wotild  under  like  c! re u instances  :  they  worked  ns  if  tliey  bad 
souw  idea  of  manipulation.  "Have  those  l)oys  never  used 
carpenter's  tools  before,"  I  asked  of  the  master  in  char;^.  "  No, 
tJicy  only  began  three  daj-s  ago."  "  Then  have  they  never  had 
any  manual  training?"  "O  yes  I  they  Iiave  boen  through  a 
full  coarse  of  cardboard  modelling,  snch  as  is  done  iu  Uic  lower 

Bo  long,  however,  as  certain  k-ading  principles  arc  kept  in 
view,  tbe  question  of  material  ami  system  of  work  is  purely  n 
matter  of  convenience.  Those  principles  are  two,  corresponding 
to  tbo  two  objocts  which  the  iiitroduollon  of  Manual  Training  in 
intended  to  bring  aboat,  the  first  cocial,  the  second  educational. 

(a)  Tbo  work  must  be  such  as  is  recopiised  as  useful  artisan's^ 
work.     Otherwise  it  will  aot  tend  to  remove  tlie  prejudice  againa 
mannal  employment.     This   pnncij>le,  if  wood   be  the  material 
chosen,  would  exdnde  earrinn,  which  ia  generally  looked  upon 
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teiiter  aa  aa  ortislio  ucooniplisbmcnt  thaii  a  trade,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  mny  be  i>aperiii<JuG«d  as  »n  onibclltsliinont  upon  a  eouod 
rahstntum  of  rarpenlri/, 

(li)  The  work  iitu>t  be  highly  skilled  and  at4>adily  profH'eesiTe  s 
else  it  will  muko  iio  (■ontiniiotu^  doinaiids  iijioii  tlie  alt^niioa  and 
inventive  fiicnlty,  atid  vrill  tlK'rofnrt-  bav<!  no  ediicationa]  valne. 

If  ihostt  two  [irinci[)lt>A  lie  ohMTVMl,  ilio  kind  of  material  to  be 
«in[jIoye<l  is  of  secondary  iniporlancc^.  In  moeit  coMts,  however, 
condideralioii!)  of  nonvi^nit^noe  will  If^  to  the  adoption  of  some 
form  of  wood  carpontry.  On  the  one  liaud,  wood  is  cleaner 
and  cbeapci'  than  nifital,  and  taxra  tlie  physical  strength  h?£S : 
on  the  other,  cardboard  work,  though  a  valuable  preliminary, 
satifilieg  only  one  of  the  two  conditions,  and  belongs,  also,  rather 
to  the  preparatory  school  and  kindergarten.  Fartliernioro,  it  is 
easier  to  j;ct  trained  teachers  for  wood  tlian  for  mctul-work. 

Assuming  then  thnt  Mnauul  Educuliou  iu  8eix>ndtiry  Sclioola 
will  best  take  the  forio  of  wood-work,  let  us  iL-«k  by  wltom  and  bow 
it  is  to  bo  tuught.  We  sbidl  probably  be  told  ufl'haud.  "Get  in  n 
good  carpenter,  of  course.  Only  a  pracMcid  man  c«u  t«»eh  u 
prucUcal  subject.''  ^Vhat  c^^uld  api>cur  more  rGosonablo?  And 
to  far  US  our  Public  i>ehooU  bare  recognised  tlio  subject  nt  ull, 
tliis  is  wtiat  ihey  have  done.  A  cnrpentt-r's  workshop  has  been 
Opened,  a  working  carpeutcr  from  tlie  neighbourhood  engaged, 
and  any  hoy  who  likeif  to  ^ive  np  sonic  of  his  ])la3'-houTy  to 
chipping  alionl  with  t<iol.i  is  allowed  to  do  so.  Nerertiieless,  if 
there  is  one  tiling  in  coun^tion  with  thi.-'  subJL^'t  which  experience 
has  demoniitraied  more  oJerfirly  tjian  another,  it  is,  that  Manual 
Instrnction  in  schooU  will  bo  a  complete  failuro  tf  llio  teacher  b« 
the  ordinary  jikilled  artisan. 

When  wood-work  was  first  introduced  into  the  Swedish  fchools 
eoine  twenty  years  ago,  this  plan  wa-t  adopted.  It  broke  ciown 
hopdesaly,  and  now  the  teaching  i»  almost  invariably  giv~cii  by  a 
member  of  the  regular  school  htalf.  Nor  are  tlie  rea^ouit  far  to 
seek.  In  the  first  place  the  average  artisan  has  no  idoa  1m>w  to 
teach,  beyond  jterformiiig  the  necessary  operations  bcl'orc  tlio  pupil ; 
be  was  not  tanght  himsejf,  when  he  went  to  the  workshop ;  he  picked 
it  op.  Furthermore  the  object  he  will  continually  haw  iu  view 
will  be  not  the  cdacational  object,  i.^.,  the  development  of  th« 
pupil's  faciUties  and  akill,  but  the  (.-ominercial  olyeot,  the  x*roducti<ni 
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in  a  f^vcn  Utno  of  ihi^  inaxiinnm  niiionnt  of  <«]«ab]e  tuannfactnr^d 
goods.  Hcmv  lio  will  III-  tt'mjjU-ii,  when  a  boy  Micks  nt  any  point,  to 
take  th«  work  out  of  liis  band  and  rtnifdi  it  off  himself,  and  to  lake 
his  daaa  ovi>r  »nd  ovr>r  ihe  Ramo  ground  ad  nauMam,  in  ordor  to 
laoreaM  th<>  {inoo  of  production  of  twme  particular  article.  These 
pdoGationa]  obj(<ctions  are  by  themaetve«  fatal :  but  th«rc  are  others 
which  are  no  Ifsjt  stronjj.  Irft  mo  recall  tlie  social  objmt  wbioh 
Uannnl  IniOmction  is  intond<Kl  to  secure.  Wo  desire  tbrongb  it  to 
prevent  oar  Secondary  Schools  from  fostering  a  projailice  af^ainst 
skilled  manual  lal»our  as  an  occupation  nnwortiiy  of  an  edncated 
man.  How  could  wo  more  effectually  fostov  that  prejadice,  than 
by  baring  die  Manual  Instruction  given  by  an  uneducated  man  ? 
The  regular  staff  would  look  down  npon  him  as  an  inferior,  and 
regard  bis  work  with  ill-concealed  contempt,  as  a  mere  fad  of  a  few 
educational  "cranks"  and  no  real  part  of  tho  scbool  curriculum. 
And  no  eabject  will  ever  be  rcnll}'  taught  in  a  school  unless  the 
maatATS  believe  in  it.  Includt'  it  in  ihv  M^beme,  if  you  Lke,  and 
find  a  place  for  it  in  the  time-table.  It  will  bo  all  thrown  away. 
Unless  the  K^ioolniaatcrs  can  be  got  to  believe  in  Manual  Training 
aa  a  valuable  integral  part  of  a  »ound  general  education,  it  is  s 
farce  attempting  to  (each  it.  And  what  better  means  could  be 
devised  to  ibater  the  prejudice*  a^inst  the  subject,  wbicb  most  of 
them  have  imbibed  from  their  own  previous  tniining,  tlian  to 
entrust  it  to  an  uneducated  wurkiiian  ? 

If  it  bo  worth  anything  then,  the  iniHrnction  must  bo  given  by 
an  educated  man  whom  the  otluT  miiMK-r*  can  fairly  regard  as  an 
equal,  whether  be  bo  nn  occasional  k'sicbcr  or  a  regular  member 
of  the  staff.  Each  plan  liaa  its  special  advnntage.  The  former 
might  perliaps  secure  more  highly  qimlificil  fsjicrls,  the  second,  on 
the  other  band,  would  better  vusun>  iluc  recognition  for  the  subject 
as  an  essential  clement  of  tJie  school  system,  Tho  difficulty  of 
getting  masters  adequately  ImiiK-il  i.«  by  no  meanit  so  serious,  us  might 
at  tirst  sight  appear.  TIhtc  i»  the  groat  international  sclio<d  for 
teachoreat  Niias  in  8wedeD,  tho  expense  of  which  is  little  more 
than  nominal,  besides  several  counts  which  are  held  overj-  summer 
in  this  country.  And  though  a  single  course  will  not  tukc  tho 
sta<leDt  over  the  whole  ground,  yet  the  thoroughness  and  aocurucy 
of  work,  which  are  rigorously  exacted  from  the  first  lesson,  will  give 
bim  a  grip  of  the  subject  that  will  oiton  enable  him  to  teach  almost 
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u  br  u  be  1u8  gone  hiin»c1f.    Bnt  own  tf  tW  otIi«r  plan  of  the 
noondoiuil  nftedalbl  W  tuk>ptf«l,  ttw   vgbjcct  will  still  hanlly  b« 
Uni^t  mcciwifnnj  nnlwa  then  is  )Oin«  on«  od  the  residfot  sinff 
who  knoira  ion«tUng  Bbost  it  uid  bc^cYn  ia  it 
-    Ttw  nest  lUflkaltT  will  pofa^  ^'P***'  '""'^  formidable  rtiU,— I 
mnu  tho  (liffictthy  of  the  tine  tiHft.    Bbv  is  a  plaw  to  b«  foimd 
for  lhi»  n««  nbf"*  n^Mt  afaMOBqe  ovt  eotae  oUicr?    That 
tbnt-  is  MMM  fan*  !■  lUi  alyMtiM  I  do  not  deny ;  bot  I  am 
CTHTinevd  tb*  tB  mmm  «a|^  if  pmi  to  t'l  than  it  de»«nc»,  aod 
that  tbe  Lii-iw  B  •  W  itmi  a  a  loo  oediaRical  my  of  looking 
ai  mimmi^^  ■9^^''    ^  ^  KottdB  of  it  lii->  Itie  aiwumptioa 
LCi-Mt  *■"  *'l'l^  OMuis  Uie  samo  tliinfr  as  an 
■nro  nor  less — aa  asmmption 
Bodi«,  bat  one   which  a 
I  w  nafce.     When  I  firet  went  to 
-j^  haw9  were  sis  »  day.  thrw  in  the 
with  two  lialf-bolidavd.     A 
I  Ins  firrf  reform  waa  to  cnl  down 
<t.  t«*.     Witi  what  rf-mli  ?     Aocording 
I  work  lost  by  foor  boors  a  wc*k : 
considerably  both  in  quality  and 
^B  was  one  of  tlio  very  fcw  PttbUo 
,_-,  -  '^f  pvportion  of  tiltM^  to  miUlienuticM. 
^  .Jxtir  ifecidisaUoR  begun,  out  of  twroty- 
>-o-  week,  no  less  than  ton  were  j^iren 
.  ^  the  tix  evenings  of  prepamlion  work. 
■-^  p^wallr  won  ito  fair  share  of  clawicnl 
.vrntim.     But  herp  is  an  instance  that  has 
;  «a  Ik  qoifltion  before  ns,     A  wcU-known 
Mr.  Wllltnni  Mather,  M.P..  who  bad 
tw  tbe  work    of  the    Klantud  Schools  of 
rf  which   may   be  found  in  Woodward's 

^  pahU^ed  in  the  "Contemporary  Science 

4  im»«riB^  oractal  experiment  in  an  endovred 

t  A  wikMl  ho  was  a  governor.     He  offered,  if  the 

mtrodooe  Manual  Training,  to  btiild  and 

M   hi»  own   expense.    There   waii  strong 

di»  achool  «laff,  which  refused  to  )^ve 

|(!BmBt  *  oMl^moun  was  sgrood  a^a.    The 
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experiment  should  bt-  made  for  ono  ynu.  The  n-orlcbopii  vfitu 
established,  and  Ui<>  \>oya  dividt^d  iiiUt  two  ^cclioiiii.  One  of  tlioso 
went  on  as  l>olori<,  the  other  Jovot«d  four  Iiourti  n  weok  lakfR  oal  of' 
the  ordinary  stkool  hours  in  tJio  ik-w  .-iilijt'Ct.  Al  tliv  iiniiuul  miIkioI. 
ii)spe<.-tion  the  second  nion-  tliuti  ht-kl  its  own,  c^iiociiilly  in  iuath«-  r 
matics.  Hera  a  loss  of  four  lioui'S  n  wook  is  I'uliy  iimdo  up  bv 
increased  iiiUrrest  and  iii^-lli^i'iicr'.  About  a  year  ugo,  ha]i]>eninK 
to  be  iu  Majichcstt-r,  1  ciiJIvd  ut  ihc-  itcliool  in  <)aoj(tion,  Choi^lli^iiii'a 
Hospii&l,  and  was  shown  over  by  u  nioiiiber  of  the  staff,  who 
contirniod  wliat  I  had  previously  heard.  Tlie  experiment  was  so 
dwnsive  that  die  system  had  ever  since  been  applied  lo  Uie  whole 
school,  and  the  masters  who  had  tj[i[i<>3ed  its  iritrodnction  now 
regnrde*!  it  as  Uieir  best  ally.  One  more  instance  will  be  stifficient. 
Many  English  teachers  know  that,  Maitiial  Traiiuii;>  of  the  type 
known  as  Sloyd  is  given  in  most  of  the  puldio  Elementary  Schools 
in  Sweden.  Few  are  aware  that  it  was  introdaoed  in  the  face  of 
the  greatest  op])osition  and  mistrust  Iwlli  of  parents,  teachers  and 
Gorernment.  It  won  its  way  by  the  logic  of  suocese.  When  it 
«u  first  sfatrted  on  the  estate  of  a  larj^e  biudowner  in  the  south  of 
Sweden,  to  revive  the  cotbijfe  industries  which  bad  almost  been 
killed  out  by  the  purely  book-drill  of  the  Klcinenlary  Schools,  tlio 
parents  had  actually  to  bo  paid  lo  allow  their  children  to  take  it. 
Soon  it  was  found  that  the  book-stiiily  wiis  bi'tt*;r  inst^'ad  of  worse 
done,  and  its  organber  be-^an  to  tliink  it  might  be  used  as  an  aid 
to  education.  Slowly  tlie  Government  wejw  won  over,  first  to 
tolerate,  and  afterwards  lo  aid  it ;  but  to  the  present  day  no  school 
can  gain  the  Government  grant  for  teaching  Hloyd,  nnless  the 
academical  Inspector  has  certified  tliat  the  ordinaiy  school  subjects 
have  in  no  way  suffered. 

But  on  this  whole  subject  I  woulil  refer  to  tJie  Final  Report 
just  issued  by  tlie  Irish  (Commissioners  on  Manual  and  I'mcticol 
Instroction  in  Primary  Schools,  The  instances  given  arc  tnJcon 
in  the  main  from  Elementary  Schools,  and  I  may  bo  met  by  tbo 
objection,  "  We  admit  tlie  case  for  Manmd  Trainin;;,  but  in  its 
proper  place.  It  belongs  to  Primar)'  Schools.  Tliero  let  it  stay." 
It  should  certainly  begin  in  the  Primary  School,  or  rother 
begin  in  tbo  Kindergarten  to  be  continued  in  the  Primary  School, 
bat  should  it  end  tit«n  ?  Tbe  period  during  wliich  tbo  motor 
4eTetopmeut  is  most  active  goes  on  to  about  sixteen.    Why  then 
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iboold  tfae  InaiBg  ioUsdcd  to  pntnote  thst  derelopmcnt  clooe 
bcibrv  5ixie«a?  Agiin,  wooU  bo^  ia  the  Itnter  forms  ovoa  of  a 
PsbUc  Sdnol  dcriTe  from  il  nooe  of  t^  adnatagM  wiiidi  tli« 
Icub  GooMUSSMDen  sUnbdte  to  it  is  tlw  Primus  Schools,  as  may 
be  MCB  fron  tlw  fbUvwing  qaoCattM  ? — 

**It  raakee  duldreo  al«rt:  it  lukcs  tben  nion  intvllt^eot: 
■t  it  fn(ir«(|r  a  traauny  af  lit  mUOifrm^y  a»d  liert  it  uo  gtiting  ^ 
mtk  ftiOMtcri:  h  odltmtes  tbe  {wver  of  ni|ad  obwrvBtion :  it 
■lakfs  the  chiUno  from  tlw  trty  firrt  attach  gnat  importanoe  to 
axaetnew :  it  goes  to  deielop  tbe  inTcndn  beeiij :  it  i«  ti  relief  to 
them  bT  Turing  the  natare  of  tbeir  •efaool'Work  ....  It  nroiuea 
doll  chiJdmi  to  an  eantest  aail  ofi«ii  ■ocoowfol  vfiort  to  oi-ercotoe 
tbe  Jifficolties  that  nrtard  tbetr  progma  in  other  bnu)c)i««  of 
fcboolmrfc." 

1»  it  onlr  in  th(>  Prinurj  Schod  that  boys  are  found,  the 
Mvett  iftftagv  to  wbew  brains  U  throag.ii  ihfir  finjjvn  ?  I»  it  only 
in  the  Primarr  School  that  gues&^work  and  l«araiag  by  rote  are 
ay*  to  shoulder  out  thinking  ?  "  Mind  wilt  do  anvlking  bnt  think,* 
ia>j»  the  late  Dr.  Thring.  "  Uind  will  crawl  through  any  number 
of  aianiiab,  ood  grovel  orer  m»  many  d»to>«anI)>  it»  yoti  likt* ;  aye, 
and  bear  any  pnniahmcat  ratltcr  than  lliiiik.  Mind  will  wriggle 
out  of  thinking  by  every  ooDurinUe  twiM  and  twiddle.  Uind  is 
the  prinot*  of  shirks."  * 

No  Mhool  Fubjivt  Itav  the  name  fiowcr  of  forcing  a  boy  to  think 
at  manual  work.  In  tbo  tirrt  place  tbe  avenge  boy  ten  tbe  nse 
of  makint!  wmcthing.  Ue  doeui't  see  the  om  of  I«tin  grammar. 
His  intercut  i.*  thus  eiili»ted.  In  the  Mcood,  nay  mistake  carries 
its  owa  penalty :  tlie  article  is  sfxnled  and  has  to  be  started 
afresh.  And  onleafl  he  i»  otiMTviog  oloa«Iy  and  using  his  wits  the 
iriiole  time  he  is  bound  to  make  mistakes.  It  iK-ta  in  short  as  a 
kind  of  uutomstic  school  master. 

Nor  ntvd  thr  time  di-voled  to  it  be  a  wrioas  tax  oo  the  timp- 
tahlc.  llirec  boon  a  week,  of  which  ono  was  devoted  to  the 
drawing  of  plans,  would  be  enough  to  give  the  subject  an 
opportmiity  of  proving  its  edacational  ralDO,  nor  need  it  be 
continuod  into  the  highest  form*  where  spemliMtion  neoesrarily 
begins. 
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A»  (o  tlio  chitnctcr  of  the  touching,  if  wood-work  bo  8cloct«iJ,  o* 
in  ull  probability  it  usuiiUv  will,  two  principleM  xlionld  bo  kept  in 
mind,  (a)  Tlio  tmcbM-  sliould  bo  ]«il  n  froo  hnnd,  and  uot  ti»d 
down  to  nnr  particiiliLr  Fytft^m  :  oIjo  vjwiitAneity  will  bo  rvptocod 
by  incvlmniciil  drill,  and  most  of  t)io  roiil  ruluc  of  tlu;  work  will  bu 
toet  NcwrtholcM,  thoiigb  dvUuU  »hould  ht  lofi  u  clastic  »» 
pocsiblo,  experience  sterna  to  point  inor^  and  nwro  to  th<> 
nporibrity,  for  cduciitioiutl  [n]r|>080:>,  of  vytl^mt  buscil  on  th<i 
Ruikiiig  of  finit^lwd  nrticlc^  over  thoxo  bamxl  on  tJie  ]>ructivQ  of 
ocitain  ozorci»c».  Tiw  sc«oiid  hare  uot  tlio  Mtmo  iiit«TOst  for  the 
Dnpil.  nnd  certainly  tax  1ii»  intelligence  and  inwntion  inoch  lent, 
'■ffr)  Tbo  work  slioald  bu  bit»od  on  dmwing.  Xo  pupil  tiioiild  bi> 
allowed  to  make  tlie  HimpWt  modvl,  (Jll  hv  ha.4  drawn  it  iiccunitidj 
to  sca]e,  Thi)>  i^^  an  indtKiK-nwible  oondition  not  moroly  of  uwonitp 
but  of  inleUi'/fnt  work  ;  for  tt  i;*  not  till  ho  can  draw  sections  of  a 
wild  G^rc,  tliat  he  hiiti  fully  ooinprHiondcd  ilit  ^lupo. 

X  have  now  trwimwwi  on  your  attention  too  long.  I  should 
have  liked  to  dca!  witli  the  oi>j<!Ct!on  ^oiitotimcti  raiiicd  tluit  tht' 
adniDtagw  of  Manual  Training  are  e<]aally  aocnrcd  by  school 
games  and  gymnastics. 

If  any  of  my  bearers  is  inclined  to  tliis  view,  ail  I  would  say  is, 
do  a  littlfi  manual  work  yourst^If,  and  you  will  soon  change  your 
opinion.  Our  sdiool  games  form  n  splendid  tniining  for  developing 
geoeral  [^ysi^ne,  pluck,  judgment  and  power  of  wlf-goverument, 
and  notliiog  can  take  their  place.  But  this  very  enumeration  will 
^ow  that  th«ir  function  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  Manual 
Education. 

1  must  conclude  with  rcnowed  apologies  to  the  Society  for  the 
tnadeqnate  respond  I  have  given  lo  tlicJr  flattering  invitation. 
My  time  has  been  nnnmiiaily  encroached  upon  this  antumn,  and  in 
the  multitude  of  dirtntctionti  tliorc  is  little  room  for  consecutive 
thinking. 

H.  n.  IIkichkl. 


A  PLEA   FOR  SCHOOL   LIBRAKIES. 


K  .'«c«ni  ui  loJigtIi  to  be  upproavhiiit;  tJio  dity  wb«D 
II  M^rioii^  iitttfii)])t  will  be  inudn  to  orgaiiiM}  our 
Mftiiiilitrv  KcliooU  into  a  national  styatoiu.  Thin 
will  tiivolvo  OS  n  uocMiaary  corollary  tb«  appro* 
pmtioii  of  public  fuiiiU  to  tbe  partial  support  of 
»ui;b  94-coitilary  ectiools  a»  aro  n^iuired  by  oacb  tocolitv.  Up  to 
tlie  present  sudi  support  has  been  somewhat  liapliaxard  and 
imcortain,  and  has  been  conftned  to  the  eiKxturagcment  of  a 
s(nentitio  curricolani.  For  the  sole  purpose  of  securing  grants 
in&ny  seconilary  scliooU  have  beooiiie  "organised  science  scbooK" 
and,  as  such,  have  been  compelled  to  ndopt  a  curnculitiu  in  which 
nil  huiiiaiii»Lic  subject--'  aru  thra»t  into  tlic  biu^kground.  Tbts  is  so 
not  only  I>cicnu8c  tbv  lion's  fhare  of  tlio  school  time  bos  to  be 
aj^propriatJtl  to  noii-bunuini»tic  8tibj<>cts.  but  also  bfcanso  tho 
nppliiinco*  of  biboratorit-K  and  »p|iitrulUH  for  tho  tescbing  of 
phyoical  science  have  bail  no  correlate  on  the  literary  side. 
Under  a  wiser  anil  morv  lilK-nil  syMl«*ni  Ibis  handicapping  of 
one  of  the  main  instruments  of  etliic:it.ion  in  favour  of  another 
will,  it  in  to  Ixt  hoped,  w-nse,  and  it  will  then  be  jjowible  to 
make  »^  iibeml  a  [irovixion  for  the  study  of  humanirtic  subjects  as 
U  now  made  in  many  si'bools  for  tlic  pursuit  of  physical  science. 

The  advisability  of  doing  tliis  ia  not  lik«ly  to  bo  seriously 
disputed,  for  there  seeins  lo  be  a  growing;  conviction  iunong»t  all 
tliinkers  on  education  tliat  a  pnrely  scientific  curriculum  is  as 
imperfect  an  educational  instrument  as  is  one  that  i/  entirely 
linguistic.  Even  those  who  bcliere  most  strongly  in  tiic  educative 
value  of  pb%"sic!il  scienw  admit  that  there  are  incentives  in 
literature  and  history  whicli  cannot  be  found  in  equal  force,  if  at 
all,  in  dtemistry  and  physics,  and  which  are  of  first  im[tor*ancc  in 
that  development  of  character  which  we  all  noccpl  as  the  ultimate 
)U|n  of  education.    But  if  this  is  granted,  it  follows  that  humanistic 
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rabjecb  slioiilil  fomi  »  n-ul  piirt  of  ov^rv  *chool  conrse.  It  in  ncA 
mcMit  tliiit  itll  m-Ik>oI!>  siiuuld  lay  Wiv  winte  amount  of  fiiiphoititi,  or 
i]i*rot«  the  Aino  ninoant  of  timo,  to  the  hnnunistic  sid4>  ot  tho 
curriculum.  ^VitU  llic  ;fro«in;i  ooniiiloxity  of  motlcrii  lif«  we 
need  ovpr  more  i)irtV-n>iitiatiuii  of  scliooln,  ami  |>orliii{is  tlio  one  f^rtta 
evil  nuilly  to  be  ffsrc^i]  fromthoor^nintion  of  M■c^t>^<llt^y  eJiKstion 
is  tiutl  un  ulb'iii|it  may  Ik'  ititulo  to  introdiioo  ii  rigid  Kystom 
"miulc  in  (■^rmitiiy"  or  in  Frnnoc.  Sohi>oi«  inn*l  ami  »)m)u1(I 
iliffer — wino  will  continuv  to  plaoo  tW  gn-utunt  cnij>haii)!<  on 
wietice  uml  mrnie  on  lit^'niturc.  Itat  it  i»  mrant  tliut  in  ovcrj 
kHooI  humanistic  nubjcct.''  nliould  bo  tuken  u[i,  and  aliould  be 
pfirMicd  as  a  reality  and  an  iiii  inlogral  and  I'MontitiAl  fucior  in 
the  m;Ium>I  work.  And  tliiv  involwH  tliat  .^iioh  aubjiscta  should 
be  pursued  under  con<Iitions  ta  fii^-ourabli*  att  po%iible. 

T)ii«  claim  for  favourable  (condition.*  n<!Od.t  tu  lift  ur^i^d  iiow-n- 
ibys  with  wqw-cial  fopoo  on  Iwliaif  of  hiimanistic  subjects.  Fi'w 
ind«<>d  any  tliu  schools  in  ulticli  oven  an  attempt  ia  niaile  to 
provide  fadlitiM  for  Llti>  study  of  liloniturfi  and  history  equal 
to  tboiw  providnd  for  th«  pursuit  of  physical  science  in  everj' 
Tvidl-apj>oiiit<Nl  '*  or-fiinisrsl  «rifuci>  school."  In  each  snch  si'hool 
th'r('  arc  found  woll-fiiied  clicniical  and  phy»ictil  laboratories  as 
wdl  as  «itcda]ly  tinaUlied  t<>-a<!li<'rs.  But  in  those  wuno  schools 
tlwrc  ape  frei]uently  no  spi-cially  r|uiili&i-d  twichers  of  literature 
and  history,  and  still  less  frequently  is  tlicro— in  any  real  sen»«  of 
tHc  word — •  Khool  library.  Kven  in  kIiooIs  which  adopt  a 
mainly  humanistic  curriculnm  the  school  library  hut  seldom 
oocnpies  its  )itoper  phice  as  an  integrnl  part  of  the  school 
organisation.  And  that  }ilace  may  be  indicated  by  saying 
tliat  the  school  library  sbonld  bo  the  humanisliu  correlate  of  the 
wientilic  Inboratorira,  and  should  he  used  in  a  correlative  way. 

liet  us,  then,  consider  briefly  the  character,  function*,  and  use 
of  soch  a  library.  With  the  ordinary  school  library  we  are  all 
well  aotgoainted.  It  is  solely  a  lending  libriiry  eonsisting  of  a 
more  or  less  fortnitoas  collection  of  books,  kept  in  a  iitore  cupboard 
or  in  cases  in  a  dass-nxnn,  and  lent  oat  at  intervals  to  such  of  the 
scJiolars  as  choose  to  apply  for  them.  Fre<jnently  a  special  librarj- 
f«c  has  to  be  paid  and  the  whole  thing  lias  to  l^>e  self-supporting. 
The  Dse  of  the  library  ia  not  correlated  in  any  way  with  the  work 
of  the  school ;    it  is'  regarded  as  proriding   innocent   menos  of 
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rccr^tion.  Now  !t>t  tiB  cotnparp  this  witli  ihv  school  laboratory.  Who 
tver  beard  of  a  lalwratory  consisting  only  of  »ci«iiUfic  apparaUu 
kept  in  a  cupboard,  supported  by  special  fc«8  ]>fii<l  by  Uio»t)  pD]>iUt 
who  arc  plca^d  to  ^nbscribo  to  it,  und  who  aro  allowed  periodically 
to  tiibc  out  C4.>rtaia  apparatus,  etc.,  as  a  nu-oiis  of  iimoeciit 
recreation  ?  Tbo  whole  idea  u  so  absurd  that  onv  Kads  a  difficulty 
in  iiiia;;ining  it.  And  yet  is  not  that  the  wientirK:  oorrvlatc  of  tlic 
ordinary  school  library  ?  And  wliilHt  it  is  so,  uiii  it  bo  said  Umt 
tho  coudittons  of  hamanistic  education  arc  mode  as  favountUe  ta 
are  the  conditions  of  scientific  olucntion  ?  My  pusition  i»  tliat  it 
is  only  when  tlie  char:ict«r  of  the  school  library  is  uiade  aiinlogons 
with  that  of  the  scliool  laboratories  that  literature  and  bi»lory  will 
have  a  fair  field  as  educative  instruments. 

What  thou  does  this  involve  ?  In  the  first  place  tho  sofaool 
library  shuulil  be  provided  out  of  the  school  funds  as  geooromly 
M  are  the  wliool  btboratorlos.  There  sitould  be  a  b'rpet  wjH- 
lifrht«d.  and  liandsorne  room,  well  furnished  with  tnblos  and 
obairs,  and  ndoriied  with  souie  ^^ood  pictures  and  l)n;<tK,  in  which 
Ibo  books  sliould  be  kept  on  ucuessible  sheh-CH.  Tiie  books 
xhould  bo  carelully  sidected  and  classified.  There  should  be 
Ktaudard  works  on  lustory,  well-printed  editions  of  all  the  best 
Btij^ish  writers,  copious  selections  from  tho  literatures  contained 
in  e-acli  of  the  Inni^nn^cs  studied  in  the  school,  anil  f;eod  trana- 
btion.i  of  the  cliicf  works  in  other  literature!'.  Such  a  library 
in  nuiinly  inu-nded  to  be  used  aa  an  inte^nii  part  of  tho  acthool 
work,  liidividunl  and  independent  work  in  the  library  should  be 
just  aa  much  n  matter  of  course  in  humaniAttc  subjects  as  uiialo^ous 
work  in  tlie  laboratory  is  in  cbeniistry  or  jihysic*.  Of  course,  the 
younger  diildren  could  not  euKafl"  '"  •'■  "".*■  ""O™  titan  liicy  i-oulii 
pro6tabIy  bo  aunt  into  tbn  laboratory.  Of  oounw,  the  pupils'  work 
■uust  be  gnuluatcd  in  ditlicuHy,  and  be,  ia  gradually  decroaeing 
degrees,  under  tho  guidance  of  the  tiNicher.  Of  coume,  the  teacher 
most  be  specially  tjualilied  by  knowledge,  experienco,  and  tact,  to 
plan  and  supervise  sooh  work.  Of  course,  tinie  for  work  in  tfao 
libmry  must  be  regularly  provided  for  in  the  wdiool  tiino-table. 
But  similar  requirementa  are  made — and  are  met — in  tho  caao 
of  phywcal  science,  and,  it  niu*t  be  added,  with  the  happiMt 
results  If  it  be  nrged  that  time  thos  spent  in  tlio  library  will 
be  wasted,  the  nnswer  ia  twofold.     If  it  lie  meant  tiint  it  would 
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bp  al»oIat4>tr  wast4^  (hroiiKh  Irifliug  or  pUy,  thi^n  thn  wmwiy  i» 
to  be  fouai)  only  in  *r<mring  n  more  Iic«Ithy  toiift  in  tlio  school. 
And  it  most  bo  borne  in  mind  tbtit  ths  teacher  will  bo  present 
IB  the  libmrj-  as  ir^uUrly  n*  in  a  Inboratory  wlw-ii  tlio  pnpil.t  arc 
at  work.  Bnt  if  it  W  mmnt  tlmt  Ics*  ground  wotild  be  covered  in 
dns  way  than  ooald  bo  covrvd  in  tJio  miuo  time  in  the  ordinary 
coarse  of  date-rooiii  t<>nehiiig,  then  it  inu»t  bo  nrgcd  thnt  the 
amonnt  of  ground  covcrpd  i*  not  of  firel  importance  from  an  edn- 
cationai  point  of  vi<'w,  but  rather  tho  amount  of  desitabte  incentive 
offDrvd  to  t}te  piipil:t,  and  tlio  )Nx>pe  su[>pliod  for  tbe  functioning  of 
the  activities  prontolix)  l>y  thoMi  incentives.  Obvioniily  tho  wimc 
objections  might  be  ur»o(i  against  work  in  the  Acienlifio  laboratory, 
and  they  vould  W  met  by  similar  aruwers.  As  the  answers  would 
be  accepted  as  ooneltisive  in  the  latter  cajm,  why  not  in  the  former? 
One  conseijuence  of  putting  (ho  library  into  its  proper  place 
in  adiool  woold  noenssnrily  be  a  conitiderable  modification  in  the 
cnrreoi  melhoiU  of  teaohinf!  humiiniilio  subjects.  But  this  modifi- 
cation would  l>e  in  the  din-ction  of  u  more  heuristic  method,  and 
wonld  be  an  unmixed  gain.  SellWictivi^  would  largely  take  the 
place  of  [lassivv  ixtx-plivity,  the  powor  of  in(h^^]M>ntlcnt  judgment 
would  W  ciiltii-atod  by  exercise,  and  tlio  scholars  would  feel  that 
joyofMKOOssful  effort  which  can  only  attend  their  work  when  it  is 
individual  and  active  warch  after  knowhulge.  Thus  it  may  be 
hoped  that  humanistic  study  would  relain  all  its  present  advantages, 
and  would  »oi|uiro  in  uddiUou  many  of  those  specially  claimed — on 
the  ground  of  methud^as  attending  the  study  of  science.  All  Mr. 
HvrbiTt  8peiicer'i«  rtrictnres  against  history  and  literature  fall  to 
the  ground  when  once  Uie  method  of  teaching  those  subjects  is 
reformed.  And  such  reformation,  I  believe,  involvi?*,  as  an  essential 
lacior,  tJie  ptitting  the  school  library  into  its  proper  place  as  a 
regular  and  necessary  instrument  in  humanistic  edacatios. 

I  am,  of  coarse,  aware  that  there  are  many  prsicticnl  difBcaltics 
to  be  overcome.  But  so  there  were  in  the  case  of  scientific 
laboratories  in  schools.  In  the  one  case  ae  in  the  other,  difficulties 
which  loom  largo  in  anticipation  have  a  way  of  working  thcmsolvos 
out  in  practice.  And  a  teacher  who  accepts  the  principle  tliat  the 
library  is  tho  humanistic  laboratory  will  not  bo  deterred  by 
possible  difficulties  from  attempting  (o  work  one.  Indeed  it  is 
wobable  that  not  teachers  so  much  as  school  goveruors  will  Dec«l 
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conversion,  for  the  kUrr  will  be  called  upon  to  find  the  money, 
lltere  arc,  however,  >ignt>  tlat  the  iinpoctanco  of  a  true  and  living 
teaching  of  the  hamanitira  i*  being  more  and  more  appreciated, 
sod  when  onoc  it  i»  grasp<^  tliat  »tK'J)  U>achiu);  demands  a  librarr 
aa  sorely  as  n  true  and  living  teaching  of  clioniiMtry  doinands  a 
laboratofT,  the  one  deniand  will  be  met  aa  generously  as  the  other. 
It  is  the  work  of  t«acher#  to  !«pTvad  and  foyler  tlii«  belief. 

Id  conclattian  it  may  b<-  rfiniirkt-d  that  no  att«mpi  Ima  been 
mule  to  preaent  an  exhauxtix-c  or  detxiiktl  treatiuent  of  the  subject. 
No  mention  ha^  for  iiiKtanct-,  Ih-<-u  made-  uf  ii  lending  dfpartnient 
io  the  library,  or  of  tW  comliliunii  of  Iciidiiig  any  of  the  books. 
It  inust  not  be  aMai»e<l  tliat  it  i*  intended  to  cxdodc  saoh  a  nse. 
indeed,  niili  tlie  yoang<T  |>ii)til»  it  vrould  W  tin-  only  nae  possible, 
uid  it  wonid  Icud  up  to  tin*  m.'1)OoI  uac  and  ulwaj'3  accompany  it. 
'Ibe  one  aim  of  this  article  ban  been  to  adi-ocnt^  the  main  principles,  H 
tluit  (y^-ery  school  should  ban'!  itit  libniry  ba  tiurcly  as  a  scW>l  which 
tntcli«s  pliy»iad  sdencc  has  ibi  lahoratorj',  and  that  this  library 
fhonid  be  uuide  as  mach  an  integral  [mK  of  humanistic  teaching 
aa  the  labomtory  is  of  the  tcnching  of  physical  science. 

Jaiuu  WKLTOy. 
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N  Jowett'H  Li/e  and  Lftten  [p.  145,  Vol.  I.,  Murray] 
will  l>c  found  a.  t^ti.U<ac(s  that  rangoe  him  on  the  side 
of  t)\f  cln!>i<io4Ll  afh-oaitps.  "To  ho  ahlo  to  turn  A 
yu---'-  of  English  into  pMi\  Latin  is  a  hctter  sign  of 
[II.,,  r,  nnd  givM  more  promise  than  kuovring  the 
nbok-  of  IVimv.vjii  und  Wordsworth,  and  ull  *uch  book*."  ProfpMOr 
l,aari«  bclt(tv«  "tlmt  Inngungv  must  alwnjs  hi*  (ho  governing 
!inhjr<ct  in  all  education  worUiy  of  thp  mimo"  [Ij^cturei  on  Lin^u- 
Ittir  SIfthod,  [>.  141],  Lnngungv,  in  liis  opinion,  fe«(h>,  traitis,and 
di»ciplincs  th«  tniud.  Yet  lie  has  nothing  to  uiy  aguiuHt  scien<» 
teaching.  **  What  God  has  thonght  it  worth  His  vrhil«  to  make, 
is  probablj  vrorthv  of  i)ian*t>  attention  without  dero;;ating  from  his 
dignity,  or  insinuating  au  iu»uU  t«  Gr(M?k.  Still,  the  ventre  round 
whii-ji  all  cdnoilion  of  a  man  must  revolvi>  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
liumonistic  centre"  [op.  tit.  pp.  143-4].  Mr.  Paton  of  Hughy 
considers  that,  "  rightly  Imndled,  Latin  prose  is  perhaps  the  most 
cffpctive  instrument  of  education  a  teacher  can  use"  [.^ijim  and 
Practice  of  Teaching,  p.  70].  The  Kfnster  of  Downing,  himself  a 
!tci«Dtist  of  no  mean  order,  ranges  himself  on  this  side.  "I  have 
DO  hesitation  in  saying  that,  on  the  average,  boys  trained  on  the 
olaMical  side  of  onr  public  schools  make  better  men  of  scienoc,  of 
medicine,  of  law,  than  the  boys  who  come  to  the  University  from 
the  modern  sido ;  for  the  classics  deWope  the  power  of  sustain(«d 
and  onicrly  thinking"  [Aims  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  p.  283]. 
Canon  Lyitolton,  of  Hailoybury,  arguei^  that "  the  learning  of  these 
aacieat  languages  in  itfi  earlier  etagos  affords  an  opportunity  for 
tnioing  in  precixion  of  thought,  memory,  inference,  and  accuracy  ; 
in  its  later  stages  it  is  capable  of  enriching  the  mind  with  nobto 
idaas"     [Ttaxivatg     and     OrffanutUton,     p.     214,     LonginausJ. 
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ParUicr,  lAiin  "  i»  an  nnrivalled  instrument  for  ^mnlntinK  the 
reasoning  facolUps  at  an  ago  in  whidi  their  very  existenoo  miglit 
almost  ecem  open  to  doubt "  [ihid].  While  bo  is  dour  timt  onlj 
II  rcr^  small  minority  of  boys  sbonld  do  both  Greek  and  Latin 
v«ne«  [p.  235],  ho  Uiiiilu  "that  to  toko  awaj  from  cln.vtic-al 
tralnin"  a  singularly  |n>l.>iit  in'<lnimcnt  for  stamiilatinj;  «arly  hatHla 
of  tlioughl,  is  to  dimini^li  thr  iiiluc  of  titat  teaintn;;  an  a  mental 
gymnastic"  [op.  /4l.  p.  2'Mi].  Sir  J.  Pitch  rj^khm  with  hngaage 
irainin;;.  "  Vi'c  nn  urialilc  Ui  conceive  of  any  regular  oonsecntive 
thinking, —any  advance  from  what  ia  known  to  what  is  nnknown^ 
nxocpt  by  the  agency  of  language."  "  The  stndy  of  Ungoago  is 
the  study  of  hiitmnity."  "  It  is  a  shallow  thing  to  say  titat  wlint 
the  hninait  being  wants  is  a  knowledge  of  things,  and  not  wonU. 
Words  ars  tbin;^ ;  they  embody  bets.  Ho  who  studici*  thmn  in 
studying  luunb  more  than  sounds  and  lottors.  Ho  is  gniiiin<>  an 
insight  into  the  heart  and  reality  of  the  things  ihoy  ropresent" 
[[jteturet  on  'I'ckIuiui,  pp.  22lJ-7].  Yot  he  beJir*  strong  testimony 
to  ttin  jiooniftKi  of  much  of  tlio  cla.N)ioal  tniiiiiig  lliat  lias  been 
prcvuloiit  [op.  ril.  |>,  233]. 

Mr.  B.iin  declarrs  that  "tho  subtle  inoommunicolile  aroma  of 
ctawical  poetry  ia  one  of  tho  Inxuriofi  of  scholariihip.  Tho  mus  of 
students  cannot  rcac!i  it;  and  it  may  Us  boHght  loo  dcoir" 
[t^Jiitixtion  at  a  Sde/uf,  p.  36lij.  He  aaseib  also  that  "the 
etady  of  ttie  dHsska  is  devoid  of  interesL  Thia  may  not  be 
univorsally  admitted,  hut  it  is  suffidently  attested  for  the  purposes 
of  the  present  arginncnt.  There  is,  fir^t,  the  dryness  insepanble 
from  tlio  Wriiiug  of  a  lauguago,  cspcciHUy  at  tbo  commonoemoat. 
There  is,  next,  tho  circatn^lmtco  thut  tlw  liteniry  interest  in  tho 
autborsi  is  not  f'lt,  for  want  of  du<>  pn']in  cation.  It  is  a  f^u-t  iliitt, 
hat  for  the  neverfailing  resource  of  sensation  narrative,  by  whtoli 
we  arouee  the  dormant  intellect  of  the  child  in  tlio  second  stainlard, 
tho  reading  of  classical  antliors  would  bo  intoler.il>|e  at  the  eorty 
ago  when  they  are  Gnt<-r«d  upon  "  [op,  at,  p.  385].  Dean  Hole 
of  Roche-<ter  place*  himself  in  hi^  .1/or,?  Memotiei  (cliapt^T  riji.) 
on  tlte  side  of  those  oppost^d  to  classical  studies.  "  i^ldii-r*  anJ 
Bailors  do  not  socm  to  derive  any  military  or  naval  advantage  from 
their  reminiscences  of  cliariol^,  battering-rams,  bows  and  arrow.*, 
and  triremes.  Liiidovnicrs.  coming  into  the  possession  of  tlieir 
estates  without  a  notion  m  to  thou-  uianajjemcnt,  Imrdly  regard  tlie 
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UjBm  ^  Tbeocritns  or  the  BacoUcs  of  Vevgi]  lu  sutiaJMLorj  guides 
in  iigricoltara."  Profeesor  Uiall  Kiya  :  "  \V*u  mnko  ooiiHiderable 
fnciifice*  for  tho  take  of  Latin  ntiii  Gnx'k,  but  I  sndly  fear  that 
UiMO  ncriSces  nre  seldoDi  jui>tificd  by  Uie  event.  My  own 
observation  ha*  taught  mc  tliat  only  a  small  fractioD  of  the  boys 
wbo  go  Uiron^b  a  clit^Lnica!  Mbool  get  any  effective  command  of 
either  langiiagc"  [TUrtt/  i'eart  of  Ttaehmg,  p.  121].  "The 
grammar-Achool  boy  sjMtods  a  large  fraction  of  bis  time  in 
nias(«ring  the  griiniaiar  of  a  langiuge  which  ho  is  Dovor  dcstincil 
to  OB©"  \ap.  dt.  p.  liH].  He  does  not  grant  the  jiiiu'o  of 
Ijatin  grammar  as  a  faculty-traimag  subject  [p.  131].  Hi-  also 
urj{M :  "(1)  That  tjie  UWog  foreign  langna;;«  #Imll  come  firat, 
and  tbon  tbo  dead  language  ;  (2)  that  tho  mivay  i>hall  learn  the 
livin;r  langaa^o,  and  tho  few  the  dvud  IitugtiagK  ;  (-1)  that  the 
iload  languages,  when  tjtught.,  shall  bo  L-iught  on  human  principles  " 
[op.  fit.  p.  1.^].  But  tho  groatOAt  opponent  of  language 
teaching  is  Horhfirt  Spencer.  "  We  are  guilty  of  soniotliinj;  like 
a  platitude  when  we  say  tliat,  throughout  his  aftciM»reor,  %  boy,  in 
nine  coses  out  of  ton,  applies  his  Latin  and  Greek  to  no  prartirel 
purposes."  "If  we  inquire  what  is  the  rt-al  motive  for  giving 
boys  a  clasMCtil  education,  we  find  it  to  be  simply  c-ouformity  to 
public  opinion.  Men  dress  their  children's  mind»  as  tliey  do  their 
))odi<^,  in  (Ik-  prevailing  fashion.  As  tbo  Onnooo  Indiiiii  piit.i  on 
|iaiut  before  leaving  lu's  hoty  not  wIUi  u  view  to  any  dirnct  benefit, 
but  because  he  would  be  luhamed  to  buvcen  without  it  ;  bo,  a  lioyV 
drilling  in  I^in  and  Qrook  id  imistod  on,  not  becau^i^  of  their 
intrinsic  value,  but  that  he  iiuy  not  be  dlsgraond  by  being  fonnd 
ignorant  of  then) — that  he  may  have  'the  education  of  a  gfntlft- 
man' — the  badge  marking  a  certain  sodal  position,  and  bringing 
a  consequent  respect"  [EducaiioOf  p.  i].  He  srgaes  that 
sdettoo  trains  the  memory  better  than  language  [p.  42],  cultivates 
thb  jadgmcnt  more,  ftnd  affords  more  moral  discipline  [p.  44]. 

Siooe  modern  languages  have  now  won  for  thoinselves  an 
aasored  place  in  any  ourricnlum  designed  for  i^econdary  education, 
there  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  diverse  statomenta  of  those  who 
opposed  and  those  who  favoured  their  inclusion  among  the  nsnal 
round  of  etudies.  Tho  controvony  now  rages  about  tho  motliod  to 
be  cm[iloyed.  Their  entmncu  has  been  effected,  but  tliere  are 
uambcrtciii  urgumeuts  u  to  the  moat  satisfactory  method  to  bo 
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(«i[iloyc(l.  Locke  rcconunpaded  that  Wrvjtch  eboatd  W  U>» 
fomgn  )angD>K^  iMriK-d,  and  nm[Jy  laid  down  a  geiMral  m\t 
tiboot  mHliod.  "  Peo[Je  an>  Bccuftom^l  to  Hk  rij;)it  way  of 
lencliiof;  that  lingoagp,  which  is  b^r  talking  it  into  cliililreo  in 
conManl  convpn>ation,  and  not  bj  grammaticaJ  ntl«!t "  [Quidc, 
fjofit't  TJiouffhls  on  EduMlion,  p.  138,  Pitt  Prww].  Arnold, 
not  H  tbcorif>t  bat  a  pracdcal  teacher,  laid  strr««  on  tlw  reading  of 
French  ^h  fnciUtr,  and  on  ac<]airin<B  a  Mnind  knowledge  of 
frrammar.  "  I  aHmme  tt  certainlr,  as  the  fooDdation  of  my  view 
of  the  OM^,  that  bors  at  a  pnbltc  school  net-er  will  learn  to  sprak 
or  pronounce  French  well  andcr  any  circnmstancwi "  [Findlay's 
Arnold,  p.  79,  Cambridge  Prew].  Sir  Jochun  Fiteh  in  his 
well-known  Lfttvret  on  Tfofhino  takes  a  much  wiiier  view  :  '*Tbc 
main  rca«on  for  teaching  French  or  Germnn  ie  ttiat  the  learner 
■nay  rem)  bookii  and  oon^-erMi  in  that  language,  and  atv  it  a»  an 
instrnnient  of  thought  and  communication"  [p.  249],  while  the 
comparntive  study  of  grarnmar  it-  only  (^coiidary.  He  does  not 
believe  in  Ics#on»  on  sounds,  but  in  early  pmctioe  of  conver^<ntioo. 
"  Let  a  ciiild  learn  to  fpeak  French  a»  it  does  its  motlier  tongue  " 
[p.  251].  He  would  give  much  attention  to  audition,  but  not  too 
inucli  to  pronnncittlion,  Pror^Mir  Miall  complains  that  language 
teaching  leaves  ro  meagre  n  result,  since  few  people  who  )la^'e 
lenrnt  onn  converse  or  correspond  in  a  foreign  language.  He 
Wlieves  in  oral  tenclitng  and  grammar  [  Thirty  Yean  of  Tearhitiff, 
pp.  50  and  63]. 

SoHBasiT  Batkm&>*. 
(To  be  eonduded.) 
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Unipcrslty  Ccttcrs. 


OXFORD. 

ROFESSOR  Porcy  GsrJncrV  propowd  to  ntlil  classical 

arcliHctJogy  to  tlio '"  Grail*"  curriculum  hn.«  been 

d4-fL-nt«d    nnd    Hk    Uvnoiin)    Scliool    of    IJtomo 

Humnuiorc*  rcmainf  iw  it  Iiiu*  liccii  Tor  *iiiir  y*ars, 

while    no    dt'finiw    rpform   i«   ncluiiliy   thrwiU-nod 

at  the   Riomciit.       We   may,   howpver,   cx])w-t    tttnt    wliim   the 

"Honour     MwU."    imm     lint    comes    out    the     !tUKgei4ion     of 

inudiHcntionH   iii   iho  clii«s   list  will   ogun  np|wiir--tlic  more  to 

ihut   thu  caudidntcs  this  yonr   nro   oxocptionully   numorons.     A 

secoBil  olaas  und«r  prcttcnt  arrnDfi;eiDeiits  is  n  uiwl  uuiuttii<ractory 

ctistinction. 

Several  legislatirc  projects  nro  already  in  hand  for  next  temi, 

notably  a  tlocreo  estublinhing  a  new  selienie  of  f;«'0;^ru{>)>y  t<-achin;r 

— at   first  of   a   tcntativo   character.      The   Itoyiil   Oe'i^nipliicnl 

8oci«ty  has  proiiu))e<)  £500  u  year  for  fivo   yi-ar:*   lowiinls   tliis 

object  on  condition  tJiat  the  Uoivorsity  siipiilemAnts  tliift  amount 

by  sn  annual  £400.   A  Rpccial  joint  ooniniitt<Hi  of  eight.  inoiiihorH  i.-i 

roggeettid  to  supervise  the   Mheine.       Other    innovations    tindei' 

diflcOBeion   toclade    the   oatablishment  of  Doctorates  in   Science 

aod  Letters,  analogona  to  the  (^irabrtdge  distinctions  of  ihh  iinturo, 

luid  tbe  admiaBUM)  of  gradoateifl  of  certain  Ann'rican  imivoritiueit 

to  tite  B.C.L.  degree  after  two  years'  study  withoat  going  tlirout^i 

tho  Arts  course.     Some  graduates  of  Dritish  unixersitios  ini^ht 

also  be  attracted  by  Hocb  a  oonoemon.     One  reform  in  the  coiirsoti 

of  study  has  been  effected— political  economy  is  no  kiiiger  to  be 

compulsory   on   candidates   in   tJie    Honour    School   of    modern 

history.     The  temporary  arrangements-  for  professional  training  of 

secondary  t«tchen  have  proved  so  suocessfdl  that  tJiey  aro  to  ho 

continued  for  a  further  period  of  five  years.    The  new  Proctor*, 

Mr.   Lindsay    of    Jesus    and    Mr.    Blakiston    of    Trinity,   wcro 
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inetalted  in  office  at  the  end  of  term — tbe  ex-eeakv  Proctor, 
Mr.  Walker  of  Queen's,  reviewing  the  past  year  in  tlw  Latin 
(«ation  customary  on  sach  occasions.  He  pxpresscd  bis  npproral  of 
the  rejection  of  tbc  proi>osal  to  Mtabliab  a ecbool  of  agriculturv,  uni) 
desired  tbat  a  working  arrangement  a»  to  entrance  «<;holarship 
dat«8  might  be  acbieved.  WitJi  regard  to  cxtra-uuiTersitj 
matters  bt-  dv]>r(>cated  too  great  ooncossions  to  popular  viows  in 
the  impending  organisation  of  secondary  education. 


CAMB1U1>GB. 

Oou»iderable  interest  was  oroked  in  the  voting  on  the  great 
Classical  Trijioa  cjnestion.  A  storm  of  flj-sheets  on  botJi  Bides  of 
the  question  burst  u|H>n  the  electorate  on  tbe  ere  of  tbe  pdU  ;  but 
the  reformers  were  unable  to  make  out  their  ca»e,  and  the  nnd««<- 
gradunto  is  alill  to  bo  allowed  a  degree  on  Part  I.  of  tbe  Tripoe 
alone,  the  evolution  of  an  idea)  Classical  Tripos  being  relegated 
to  the  distant  ftitnre.  For  the  rest,  there  has  been  no  Unii-er- 
sity  legislation  of  general  inU-rest  lately — a  second  edition  of  the 
bonfire  edict  excepted.  The  reiised  form  in  which  the  nwasore 
becomes  law  provides  that  the  Vico-Chancelior  may  sanction  bon- 
fires on  special  occiisions. 

Dr.  U.  G.  (J,  Moulo,  the  loader  of  the  Clainbridge  E\-angelicaK 
has  been  elected  to  the  Norrisian  Professorship  of  Divinity,  and 
Dr.  A.  J.  Mason  to  he  Uulsean  Divinity  lecturer  for  tbe  ensaing 
year.  Tlie  Isaac  Newton  studentship  for  Astronomical  Iteseoreh, 
of  the  annual  value  of  £2U0  and  tenable  for  three  years,  haa  been 
awaited  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Walker,  BjV.,  of  Trinity  ;  and  the 
Hon.  A,  Lyttclton,  M..\.,  of  Trinity,  has  been  appointed  Depoty 
High  Steward  of  tbe  University.  The  t  Ihaiicellor's  Modal  for 
English  Verse  haa  beea  adjudged  to  Mr.  A.  0.  Figoa,  of  King's, 
and  tbo  Members'  prixe  fur  uu  EugU&b  Essay,  to  Mr.  F.  A.  O. 
Morrison,  of  Je»iis.  Mr.  J.  K.  C.  Jukc«,  of  Pembroke,  takes  tbo 
Porsou  prixe  for  Greek  lonihice,  and  the  Powis  Medal  for  Latin 
Verse  has  not  Iivon  awarded.  Mist  Hagbes  is  to  be  succeeded 
at  the  Women's  Training  College  by  Miss  M.  Punnctt,  a  London 
B.A.,  who  aUo  holds  the  Cambridge  diploma  in  teaebing. 

A  vpecjal  congregation  is  to  W  held  on  Easter  Tuesday  for  the 
puq>o«e  of  conferring  the   honorary   degree   of  MJl.   upon   the 
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President-eJMt  and  the  Gen«ral  Swrotaiy  of  the  Nutionnl  nnloD 
of  Tcacbersi,  which  is  hoMiiifr  cooforcuvo  tii>rc  during  Eactor 
wwk.  Uuiversitj  rcsiilfiite  arc  giviiiK  th«  cUinciilAry  touulicn 
a  oordial  reception,  and  a  nuinltOT  of  offiviiil  aoid  somi-offidal 
ontcrtainmeuts  in  Utcir  liouour  bavo  boou  arroogod. 


LONDON. 

He  dock,  TPry  slock,  ^ecuon  is  upon  the  Univorflitj.  Wo  aro 
wiuting  for  ovorjlhinp,  from  tlio  appcaranco  of  llw  1899-1900 
CaUndar,  now  ovcr(hn*,  to  tJu-  a[>|ioiriiiiii'iit  of  a  now  CliaiiccUor, 
tfao  clffctiou  of  new  (and  old)  cxiituiiion,  and  tlio  iauc  of  tho 
Statutory  Coinini»aion'»  Itoport. 

A  oonci-^wion  mado  by  tln>  Gonpral  Mwlioa!  Council  to  matricn- 
hiats  nndiT  tlif  iii-w  regulations  h  worth  (chronicling.  Up  to  and 
including  January  IDOQ  llie  Uairiculaliou  wrliGcatc  ia  to  ootitlo 
poSMHora  to  rogif^tTation  as  medical  stadenla,  Dotvithfitaiiding  the 
fad  tlmt  a  MiO-titilie  subject  may  have  been  included  instciu)  of 
Qn-ck  or  a  MotU-ni  Langoago.  Afier  January  1900,  however, 
the  CouDcil  will  iiiHi^t  on  a  second  foreign  laugnagc  bc^iiig  taken. 

Goseip  about  the  Statutory  Conunissiou's  intvutioos  is  to  bo 
heard  on  all  »idos.  It  is  alloj^iMJ  in  usually  ncU-informed  quart^^n 
t]uit  fucultica  in  engineering,  commerco,  and  jwlitical  science 
(iocloding  oofDuierce  and  industry)  have  been  de&mtoly  decided 
U]>un  us  jiurt  of  the  equipmout  of  the  sdeutilic  side  of  the 
University.  Meanwhile  Sir  WiUiuin  Kubcrt-4  hm  resigned,  and 
his  plaoo  has  he«ii  fillt-d  by  the  election  of  Dr.  T.  K.  Barlow. 

Nogoliationfi  for  tbo  projecbMl  location  of  the  University  in  Uio 
Imperial  Institute  baildings  continue.  The  first  meeting  of  tlie 
tVinferenoo  upon  the  future  of  the  Institute  was,  Mr.  C'liainberlain 
announced  in  jiarliament,  fixed  for  the  24th  nit.,  but  it  waa 
expected  that  several  farther  me«tiags  would  bo  necessary.  Lord 
Q.  HAmilton  ban  also  answered  a  <iuestton  on  tliu  subject  in  the 
Oommons  to  the  vffcct  that,  in  ca^q  the  Institute  should  bo  partly 
traaafernxl  *'  to  another  body,"  the  Indian  portion  would  bo 
reserved  for  India.  The  special  Committee  of  Con\'ocation  has 
oxpieiMd  to  the  Senate  its  uo^oiewouoo  tii  the  Xutituto  3oh«m«. 
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installed  in  office  at  tlie  ead  of  t«rm— tho  cx-«cnior  Proctor, 
Mr.  Walker  of  Qaoea's,  reviewing  the  part  jwu-  io  tho  latin 
umtton  customary  on  such  oct'asions.  He  expresM^  liin  approval  of 
tho  rejection  of  the  propoi^al  to  establish  a  twliool  of  aj{ricultari>,  and 
desired  that  a  working  arrangement  an  to  entmncu  scholarship 
datoti  might  be  achiovod.  With  regard  to  oxtm-nniversitjr 
tnatti-r«,  lie  duprccat«d  too  great  vonoossions  to  popular  %'iows  in 
tho  impending  organisation  of  Kooondary  oducaltos. 


CAMBltmaE. 

Considerable  interest  van  evoked  iu  tho  voting  on  tbo  great 
CSaieical  Tripos  tjuestion.  A  storm  of  fly-»liwts  on  (wtli  sidea  of 
the  queetioii  burst  a[ioii  th^'  eteotorutv  on  the  ovo  of  the  |X)1]  ;  but 
the  reformers  wen;  nnable  to  make  out  their  case,  and  the  niidor- 
graduiilc  is  still  to  be  allowLid  a  degrw  on  Part  I.  of  the  Tripo« 
aloue,  tho  vvoliitiuu  uf  an  ideal  Ulussical  Trii>08  bving  relej^t«d 
to  the  distant  future.  For  the  rest,  there  hmi  been  no  Univer- 
sity legislation  of  general  intcni't  lately— a  »ocond  t^^lition  of  the 
bonfire  ediet  excepted,  'file  revised  form  in  which  tho  measure 
Ijecumes  law  provides  tluit  tho  Vieo-Chanoellor  may  sanction  bou- 
fircfl  on  S]>vciid  occasions. 

Dr.  U.  U.  0.  Moulc,  tlic  leader  of  the  Cambridge  G^'angelieals, 
has  boon  elected  to  tho  Norrision  I'rofessorship  of  Divinity,  and 
Dr.  A.  J.  Mason  to  bo  Hulsoan  Divinity  lecturer  for  tlto  ensuing 
year.  Tiie  Isaac  Newton  studentship  for  Astronomical  Research, 
of  the  annual  vulni;  of  £200  and  tenable  for  three  years,  luis  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Walker.  B.A.,  of  Trinity  ;  and  tho 
Hon.  A.  )j^tleIton,  At. A.,  of  Trinity,  has  been  apjwinted  Deputy 
High  Slt^ward  of  the  Univfrstty.  The  (.'htincellor's  Medal  for 
Knglish  Verae  has  been  atljndgcd  to  Mr.  A.  0.  Pigou,  of  King'«, 
and  the  Members'  prine  for  an  English  Essay,  to  Mr.  F.  A.  C. 
Morrison,  of  Jeens.  Mr.  J.  E.  C.  Jukt>s,  of  Pembroke^  take;*  tli« 
Person  prize  for  Greek  Iambics,  and  the  Powts  Medal  for  I^tio 
Verac  has  not  been  awarded.  Miss  Hughei  is  to  be  saoceodod 
at  tho  Women's  Training  College  by  Miks  M.  l^niictt,  a  London 
&.A.,  who  also  holds  the  Qimbridgo  diploma  in  teaching. 

A  special  congregation  is  to  be  held  on  Easter  Tnesday  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  the   honorary   degree   of  M.A.   u{>on   tho 
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Pr««deDt-«leci  and  the  Gienenil  Secretary  of  the  NftUonal  Dnioa 
of  TiWiers,  whidi  is  holding  ooaferoDCC  h«rc  cloriug  KasUir 
wevk.  Univcrnty  reeideate  are  giving  tho  ol«m«iitar/  teachers 
a  cordiul  nccption,  and  a  number  of  official  and  s«cui-ofBcial 
eDt«rtaiiuneiit«  in  th«ir  honour  have  be«n  arranged. 


LONDON. 

Thv  »\aek,  very  s\ack,  season  is  upon  tho  Unircrsity.  Wo  are 
waiting  for  ovt^rytliing,  from  tho  appcoranoe  of  the  189'^IDOO 
Calendar,  now  ovorduo,  to  tho  appointment  of  a  now  Chancellor, 
tlie  election  of  new  (and  old}  examiners,  and  the  issue  of  the 
Stulutory  Commissioa's  Report. 

A  conc^-Hsion  made  by  the  General  Medical  Council  to  matricu- 
lants under  the  new  rogulatious  is  worth  chronicling.  Up  to  and 
ioclading  Juinary  1900  the  Matxiculatioo  certificate  is  to  entitle 
pOMCaaors  to  registration  as  medical  students,  notwithstanding  the 
fuot  that  a  sciontitic  subject  may  have  been  included  instead  of 
GrtM'-k  or  a  Modern  Language.  After  January  1^0,  howovor, 
the  Council  will  innst  on  a  second  foreign  language  being  taken. 

Gw«p  about  tiie  Statutory  Commijaioii'!!  inlontions  is  to  bo 
beard  ou  all  »idc«.  It  U  alleged  in  usually  woll-in  formed  quarters 
that  facultim  in  engineering,  ooniioerco,  and  itolitioal  wioncio 
(including  oomiuerce  and  industry}  have  been  definitely  decidoil 
u{>o»  as  jiart  of  the  ei)uipineut  of  the  scientific  side  of  tho 
University.  Ueanwhile  Sir  William  Roberts  has  resigned,  and 
hia  place  has  been  filled  by  the  election  of  Dr.  T.  £.  Barlow. 

Megotiationa  for  the  projected  locution  of  the  Uniroreity  in  the 
Imperial  Institat«  buildings  continue.  The  first  mooting  of  tho 
Conferonce  upon  the  future  of  tbe  lustitulc  vfof,  Mr.  Cliamborlain 
annouuoed  in  parUanicut,  fixed  for  tlic  ^th  nit.,  but  it  wii« 
Gxpeot«d  that  screral  further  mcetingH  wouhl  bo  nece»»ary.  Lord 
G.  UAiniltoa  ltu«  ul»o  autwcrcd  a  iiuostion  on  tlio  subject  in  Ui« 
Oonunons  to  tfao  etfcci  that,  in  casi;  Uit>  institute  should  bo  partly 
tiaosferred  "  to  anotber  body,"  tbe  Indian  portion  would  be 
resored  for  India.  The  special  Committee  of  C^invocstion  baa 
ffi^reaaed  to  tlio  Scaat«  ita  aoquiescouce  in  tbe  Institute  acbeme. 


2«3  £2mcaticnal  1!ericw. 

FOBU-LUIBABIEBl 
Dbak  Uk.  Eorrot, 

U(M  iMxntti  UaeLen,  vm  n  dkj  sciKKiii^  (ImI  ■  gooA  deal  of 
raijiotuibtlitj  u  to  tb«  gwtonl  tm^b;  of  Utar  pA,  m  to  vbetlier 
tfa«j  read  at  all  In  thvir  l«irar«  boon — iAe(li<r  tba;  an  tomlag  a 
"  nadint^-balitt "—  niu!  aa  to  itAjI  they  rmd.  Som  neODt  cnqaiiiea 
aDd  iDTeatEgation*  in  Uio  vay  of  triendlT  talk  viik  tann  in  my  own 
Mthool  hava  pnwed  home  upon  me  two  facu  in  paitkvlu- :  fint,  that 
tli«n  ia  a  danger  of  nwding  goatg  miy  nioch  "  to  the  irall "  with 
gitU  of  tma  or  two  Bpeciol  tjpea ;  with,  for  example^  the  doll  alow> 
VOrUng  girl,  who  is  alwaya  mote  or  lesa  orerireightcd  ^T  th»  daDf 
M)hool  taakj  and  hiu  litetally  do  Uifure  to  read  in  Utra  time ;  and 
ntpun  with  the  self-coDwioun  girl,  who  ^oiri6«  in  making  a  raurtj^r  of 
IimmU  and  boasting  to  olhertt  of  the  hoiue  during  which  »hn  ignite 
UBneeaaiarily  nts  over  her  leaaona.  Seoondlj,  nod  on  the  other  hjiod, 
there  k  the  danger  that  anao*  tnm  the  fact  that,  aa  a  rule,  our  girla  <b 
read  even  in  tcnn-time,  and  rood  a  good  deal,  hut  too  fiequentlj 
without  guidance  or  wimv  ndncOi  reading  jost  anything  they  hear 
talked  of  or  what  comce  in  their  way.  Tlins  one  finds  children  in 
their  early  teens,  in  one's  fourth  fonn,  reading  Tbomat  Haidy"* 
oorels  and  glotying  in  Marie  OorrelU. 

What  ere  we  to  do  to  roneo  those  girla  to  reed  who  eoani  to  have 
DO  toste  for  reading  of  any  Icind?  Again,  what  are  we  to  do  to 
■timulato  a  healthy  leote  among  our  reeding  giris,  fertonately  always 
the  la^o  majority  in  a  good  eeoondiuy  Kiboolf 

For  my  own  jtait  I  lave  generally  foond  my  elder  girls  very  ready 
to  nad  books  which  I  have  raggeated  to  tbem,  end  I  have  often  had 
them  ask  me  to  toll  them  of  books  bearing  on  the  qxicial  periods  of 
hlstoiy,  e-f.,  which  they  have  been  studying  with  me. 

Itut  it  is  not  always  eesy  for  girls  to  get  the  books  one  tenom- 
niouds ;  or  the  intention  to  get  a  special  book  remains  an  intention 
only.  I  suppose  every  large  school  has  its  school  library  furnished  with 
pleOly  of  good  fiction,  and  with,  in  addition,  some  graver  works.  Bnt 
eves  the  School  Ubroty  doM  not  tjuite  meet  our  need.  What  one 
noems  to  rMjuire  is  a  small  s]>ocial  Fiirm-Iabmry  attached  to  each 
fitnn  or,  perhaps,  to  two  nearly  parallel  fuima,  and  ooDtaining 
buoks  catefolly  chosen  as  booriug  on  the  work  of  the  form,  or  as 
otli«rwiiie  specially  suited  to  the  needs  and  to  the  aremge  derelopmeoit 
■•(  Die  girls  who  constitote  it. 

Yi4  sTMi  ihuo,  given  such  Fonn-Libraries,  one  bas  to  distover 
I.  Bnobtruidvo  and  judicious  of  "indudng  the  hone  to 
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dzisk,"  for  it  is  not  enough  to  "lead  liim  to  Qxe  wfti«r."  It  looka 
u  thongh  Moh  form  iteedad  to  be  made  into  a  kind  of  roadiog- 
oinle  vitii  the  FDrm^miatreBs  for  proddent.  Ferhapa  some  of  yovi 
nadara  hare  had  to  do  with  the  formation  of  these  Form- 
LOnuiee  and  thair  hh^  and  ironld  give  the  less  ezporiencod  of  ns  the 
bcmefit  at  thmr  experienco  f 

I  am, 

Yonrs  futhfolly, 

C.  E.  EIQO. 

7%e  Jfoy  DaUMtr  OtrW  8«hMl  and  Training 
CaUge,  Cmierwea,  ifareh,  1899. 
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FOEM-IJBRAEIES. 
Dkik  Mb.  Editoh, 
Host  eaniost  teachen,  evi>n  in  <lay  Kohoola,  foci  n  good  dMi 
reeponsibiUty  as  to  the  general  reading  of  tlioir  girlit,  att  to  nliethor' 
they  road  at  all  in  Ui*ir  leisure  Iwum — wliothor  thoy  are  forming  & 
"  reading- Iiab it "— and  as  tti  urUal  tJi«v  read.  Skimo  recent  enquiriM 
And  inveetigationft  in  tiko  wny  of  friendly  talk  with  forms  in  ray  own 
Rohoot  lutve  pressed  home  upon  me  two  fiurta  in  particular :  firot,  thnt 
there  is  a  danger  of  reading  going  vary  much  "  to  tho  irall "  with 
giris  of  one  or  two  Bpecial  tj-^ieB ;  with,  for  example,  the  dull  sluw- 
working  girl,  who  is  always  more  or  less  orerweightod  hy  the  daily 
school  tasks  aud  lius  lidTully  nn  leisure  to  read  in  term  time;  and 
again  with  tlio  self-oonst^ious  girl,  who  glories  in  making  a  martyr 
herself  and  hoa.-ittug  to  others  of  the  hours  during  which  slie  tiuito' 
imneceasarily  nits  over  her  lesaons.  Soctmdly,  aud  on  tho  other  luind, 
there  h  the  dan^r  tlutt  arises  from  tho  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  our  girbi  d9 
read  even  in  tenu-tinie,  and  read  a  good  doal,  hut  too  frequently 
without  guidance  or  wise  advice,  reading  just  anything  they  hear 
talked  of  or  what  comen  in  their  way.  Thus  one  finds  children  in 
tlieir  early  teens,  in  one's  fourth  form,  reading  Thomas  Hardj-'i 
novels  and  gloiying  in  Mario  CorrelU, 

What  are  we  to  do  to  rouse  tliose  girls  to  read  who  seem  to  ha' 
no  taste  tor  reading  of  any  kind?      Again,  what  ore  we  to  do 
stimulate  a  liealtliy  taste  among  oar  reading  girls,  fortunately  alwa; 
the  large  majority  in  a  good  secondary  school? 

For  my  own  (lart  I  have  gonerally  found  my  elder  girls  very  read; 
to  rood  hooks  wluch  I  have  suggested  to  them,  and  I  have  often  had 
them  ask  mo  to  tell  them  of  hooks  beajing  on  the  special  peril 
history,  e.g.,  which  they  have  been  etudying  with  ma. 

But  it  is  not  always  easy  for  girls  to  got  the  hooks  one 
mends ;  or  tho  intontiou  to  got  a  sjiceial  hook  remains  an  iut 
only.  I  supjiose  every  large  school  has  its  school  library  furnished  wi 
plen^  of  good  fiction,  and  with,  in  additiou,  some  graver  works.  Btif 
vna  the  School  Library  does  not  quite  meet  our  need.  What  one 
seems  to  require  is  a  emjill  special  Form-Lihrury  attacliod  to  each 
form  or,  perhaps,  to  two  nearly  pamlleJ  formi^  and  containing 
books  carefully  chosen  as  bearing  on  tlm  work  of  tho  form,  or 
otherwise  npocinlly  suited  to  tho  ne«ds  and  to  tho  averogo  dovolopmi 
of  tho  girls  who  constitnte  it. 

Tct  tma  th«[D,  given  such  Form-Librarios,  ono  has  to  discovi 
some  plan,   unohtrueive  and  judidous,  of  "  inducing  tho  hone 
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drink,"  tor  it  is  not  enough  to  "le&d  him  to  tho  water."  It  looks 
as  though  each  form  needed  to  be  made  into  a  kind  of  roading- 
cirde  with  tho  Fonn-mistreBS  for  preaident.  Perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  have  had  to  do  with  tho  formation  of  those  Form- 
Libraries  and  their  uso,  and  would  giro  the  loss  oxporiencod  of  ua  the 
benefit  of  their  experience  ? 


I  am. 


Yours  faithfully, 

C.  E.  EIGO. 


TV  Mary  Dalehtlor  Girli  School  and  Training 
CelUgf,  CamhenceH,  March,  1899. 


Reviews  of  new  Books. 


[PMMert  are  rt^aaUd  le  ttalt  ikrpnK  a/boi>h  ttM/or  renao.1 
CLASSICS. 

Vergil:  Aeneld  XII.  By  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.  Xenophon : 
Anabasis  IV.  By  0.  M.  E.l»-Mtla,  M.A.  Caesar:  de  Beiio 
Galileo  III.,  tV.  By  E.  S.  SliQclEburgb,  HA.  (Pitt  Fr«uv 
It,  Cd.  onch.)  Theao  aro  four  volumoe  of  the  OuDbridge  BoriM 
for  Sriiool*  nnd  Training  Cullogea.  Mr.  Sidgwick'*  not«B  an  of 
uohtm  in  tUo  wain  a  T^prmt,  but  l>y  do  inftaaH  vrithoat  nrisoD 
nnd  addition.  Mr.  EdwardH  finjipliaft  a  vory  wttiKfiuttory  edition 
of  41  upociuUy  iiitoMsting  book  of  tho  "  Amilin-iin."  TwJmical  term* 
oro  occasionally  introduce  with  tbo  elTtict  of  darkening  oouns^l, 
bnt  at  B  nilo  tbo  notos  are  dear  and  ttcniiible.  Mr.  Sliuckburgli's 
tvo  Tolumu  am  tborougkly  veil  adapted  fur  their  purpose.  It  seenu 
a  pilj  that  odiolani  ol  diittinctioii  mliould  occupy  tIi«mMlveii  in 
ro-oditing  for  Ibo  luo  of  b«ginnors  ilivDticnl  toxt»i  nlroady  w«ll  edited. 
All  tbo  Toluiues  ore  parliiiularly  wol]  printed,  good  cinp«  are  giren 
wheo  necomnTj,  and  tlio  vouubularios  scoiu  to  bo  catf  fully  done, 

Demosthenes,  Androtion.  By  T.  s.  Hill«,  HA.  Demos- 
thenes, MeidiaS.  Tran^iUted  by  W.  J.  Woodhoiuo,  M.A. 
(TTniv.  CoTT.  Coll.  Presa,  4*.  6if.,  3«.  Qd.)  Tbotio  tvo  volumou  po««>as 
tlu)  iD»ritei  generally  found  in  tho  aorioH  lo  which  tbey  belong.  The 
DotM  are  above  all  prsdioal,  avoiding  uniiui'Oiinary  ixtrade  of  Ivmruing, 
nsd  at  tho  Bamo  Ume  Bhowing  throughout  n  careful  effort  to  realise 
and  moot  all  the  needs  of  young  student*. 

Cicero  t  Pro  Marcello.  By  T.  B.  Mil!*,  M.A.,  and  T.  T. 
JoBory,  it.A.  (Unlr.  Corr.  Cwll.  Prww,  1».  dd.)  Tliis  volume 
o(  the  "Univorwty  Tutorial  SeiioB"  forma  a  brief  and  unpro- 
tendin^  but  quite  adcfjuale  edition  of  a  vviy  int<TO«ting  spueuh.  The 
aim  of  the  notex,  as  in  oth(<r  volume*  of  the  soriea,  is  utrictly  practicaL 
Accordingly,  tboy  are  very  iiimply  exprconed  and  are  almost  entirely 
nncneumbered  by  reforencea  to  other  nulliont.  Tlie  introduction  is 
veil  adapted  to  facilitate  the  int«dl!gent  reading  of  the  (ipe«ch. 
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The  Prometheus  Vinctus  ot  Aeschylus.  B;  E.  E.  SiJcM, 

U.A.,  and  Sl  J.  B.  Wjimo  Willnnn,   U.A.      (MMmiUon,   2».  6J.y 
There  ar«  HBrerol  •oparato  oilitidn*  of  this  pUty  in  Engltiifa,  but  wo 
veatnn  ti>  tliink  tliat  nono  ia  «tipcrior  to  the  present.     Wlioro  ijl  is 
exnellont,  irn  may  soloct  lor  «p««!iiil  commoadiktion  thoM  smtioas  of  tlio 
IntTodnction  whicli  dual  with  tho  mytli  ot  the  Piro-bringnr  and  with* 
tho  litwarj  history  of  tho  pUy,  nnd  thoeo  pagM  of  tho  common taiT'i 
which  iUiMtnJa  tho  Ic^nil  of  lo.    Tho  notes  sre  critionl  as  woU  bs 
npsi^etknl,  and  tow  rniulors  will  fool  gny  n«ed  of  supplnnonting 
tbsm  bj  other  uutltoritiM.    It  is  a  happy  idea  in  tho  CotiKpnctuH  of 
Metres  to  iUustrat«  tlio  d«q  of  metrical  tonnB  and  signs  bf  apjJyiiig 
them  to  a  few  linos  ot  English  vorse. 

Greek  Test  Papers-  By  James  Moir,  littD.,  LL.D.  (Blnch- 
wood,  2*.  6i/.)  This  is  a  collection  of  nearly  IftO  Examioatiou  Papers 
and  FroM  Eiordtos,  arranged  ia  three  grades  of  difficulty.  They  are 
^locially  intended  to  afford  preparation  for  the  Leaving  Certificat 
and  other  Seotch  Examinations,  but  will  be  found  most  useful  in  tht^l 
bighor  forms  of  scbooU.  Tho  sentences  intended  to  be  "made  in 
Oraok,"  as  Dr.  Moir  exprosus  it,  ore  well  chosen  and  neatly  exproseod. 
A  key  is  published  for  use  with  the  volume. 

Cicero  in  Catilinam,  I.    By  J.  H.  Flather,  TdA.    Aeneid 

of  Vergil,  Book  I.  By  A.  SidgwicV,  U.A,  (Pitt  Prow, 
Clay,  U.  6d.  each.)  These  an  two  volumos  of  the  Ciiinbrid^ 
Series  for  Sdiools  and  Training  Colleges-  Wo  do  not  Icdow  whothorl 
there  are  any  other  than  commoruial  ntosnnii  for  including  in  a  series 
of  original  works  editions  of  much  oditnd  clnssicx,  tlio  only  distinctive 
feature  of  which  is  a  rocabulaiy.  But  tho  prosont  volumes  may  bo 
reoommeDded  on  their  ovm  morits.  Mr.  Sidgwick'e  qiuilitiro  as  a 
ooiDmestator  on  Vergil  aro  woU-known.  Mr.  Fluthor  has  producod  a 
very  hsndy  tittle  work,  tho  notes  in  which  goom  to  bo  oxpruss»l  with 
qiedal  eleamess.  The  table  of  syntactical  usages  is  an  excellent 
additioo  to  the  book. 


ENGLISH. 
New    Handbook   of    Composition  Exercises,   Typtc 

Lettere,  Subjects  for  Essays,  and  Lt^ttvr  Writing.  (Philij 
pp.  IS8,  TixSins.,  It.  id.)  Intended  for  tliii  elcnientar}-  nchool 
Stukiards  V.,  VJ.,  and  VII.  Tho  snbjoct  matter  may  bo  uw^ful  as 
material  for  composition,  but  tlio  luoguago  cannot  bo  tommendiid  ns  a 
model  of  "  elegant "  English. 


:«^ 


C&ucationat  Vtevtew. 


One  Hundred  stories  for  Composition  in  Alternative 

versions.  (Blackwood,  pp.  vi.  +  HS,  T  X  Hins.,  1*.  W.)  An 
flxoeUeot  book  of  stories  for  oampodtioo  exercises,  with  two  norel 
(eaturo».  No  dtlos  are  given,  the  finding  of  suitable  ones  b«iii;  loft 
to  tho  good  tiirfa  o(  the  pupils,  and  each  story  is  told  in  two  mtya, 
afTordiiig  u  variety  of  ^xptesuon  wMch  prarenta  cbildKa  from 
rmn(Tii)li<Triiig  itnd  tvproduoing  the  ifitiuima  mr^.  We  heartily 
coinmeiid  this  hook  to  toschers  04  a  model  both  of  matter  and  good, 
nervous,  idiomatic  Gnglish. 


FHENCIt  AND  QEEMAN. 
Boileau:  L'Art  Po^tique-  Bditod  with  introduction  nw!  Notf« 
by  I>.  Nichol  Smith,  M.A.  (Pitt  I'res*,  Clay.)  Th"  ^*^^t  *»«™ 
tlio  didactic  nntnre  of  its  subject,  is,  perhaps,  Ich  cuitablo  tor 
studecta  of  the  French  Language  than  for  etudenla  of  literature, 
by  whom  it  may  ho  read  with  advanto^.  The  Introduction 
dcnls  very  ahly  with  tiic  ninia  and  plan  of  tho  work,  while  tho 
NotM  supply  many  intoroeting  details  of  contem]>arnry  writt^m,  to 
whoM  worku  Boilmu  niakoa  iillumon  in  "L'Art  Pofitiqiio."  Tho 
proxrnt  in,  w  hi-lii^TO,  the  first  critical  edition  of  tlio  work  ever  pu!>- 
lished  in  Eoglund. 

PiCCiOla-  By  X.  B.  Saintino.  Edited  with  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Arthur  K.  Bopos,  H.A.  (Pitt  Freee,  Clay,  2«.) 
Anyone  vho  faaa  eror  rofid  this  charming  story  will  agrm  with 
Uto  editor's  rvmarkx  in  tho  Tntrodiiction  as  to  the  permanent  ntorits 
of  tlin  liook.  It  is,  howovtir.  hy  no  moons  easy  reading,  owing 
to  the  frwiuont  pbilomphical  and  scinntific  rvflozionB  of  the  chief 
character,  Chamey.  Still,  Uie  intnrmt  of  tho  stoiy  and  the  careful 
notos  nttachi<d  to  thi»  new  edition  will  hnip  thr<  sttident  ovot  tliia 
difficolly.  "Picciola"  would  be  a  Huitablobook  for  senior  Cnmbtidge 
tonnv. 

French   Historical   Unseens  for  Army  Classes.    By 

N.  £.  Toke,  B.A.  (Blackwood,  pp.  si.  +  252,  7)  x  ij  ins.,  34.  Gd.) 
Another  attempt  to  teach  hinlory  and  literature  through  "un«eens" 
in  a  foreign  language.  Useful  fur  tlio  Civil  Sorrico  examinations  for 
which  it  is  intended,  and  aooeptablo  as  an  attompt  to  mitigate  the  evils 
of  cramming  without  diminishing  the  cbanees  of  a  pass. 

Progressive  German  composition,  with oopiousNoteaand 

Idioma  and  FirM  Introduction  to  Oonnau  Philology.  By  Louis 
L«ibo\ius.      (Blackwood,  pp.    xxxvii.  -{-  05,  7i  X  4jiiis.}     KxcoUout 
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synoptic  Omnunatical  Introduction ;  learnM  Ap|>@ndix  on  <Jt<>nDUi 
Fliilotogy  not,  we  fE<ar,  likely  to  be  much  studied  by  exomineoe; 
Etymological  GloBstuy.  An  admirable  and,  what  is  exMptionul, 
echolBrly  school  tiernuut  oompoation  book  with  Borel  featuree,  vhicb 
we  can  heartily  rocommend. 

German  Passages  lop  Unprepared  Transiation.forthe 

us»  of  coDdidatea  for  Army,  Civil  Berrioo,  and  otlior  examinattons. 
Geleeted  and  amoved  by  Eduard  Elitko.  (Clarendon  F^aaa,  Frawdt', 
^.  xiL  +  223,  C^  X  4|  ina.,  3j.)  A  uI«^f ul  colk-c-lioii,  but  poasoaalng  no 
novel  features,  and  printed — unfortiuiutAly  but,  wc  suppose,  inevit- 
ably— ^in  Oeimon  diarootera. 

GEOGRATirT. 

The    Aldersgate    Atlas    of    Modern    and    Ancient 

Geography-  8oTcnty-two  Mnps  vith  consulting  Index.  Socond 
mlition,  reriewl.  (Il»lfe,  9}  X  7^  ins.,  3«.)  A  remarkably  good  atlaa 
at  the  prim,  with  some  norel  phyncol  plates  likely  to  provo  useful  in 
oomm«rcial  and  «donti&:  oducatioii.  Tbo  ralouring  is  distinctive 
without  being  gaudy. 

A  Geography  of  Africa.  By  L.  W.  Lyde,  M.A.  (Black, 
pp.  Ti,  +  112,  7x4)  ina.,  It.  not.)  Wo  have  already  had 
occasioD  to  praise  Mr.  liyde's  works  and  draw  attention  to  the  sanity 
of  pedagogic  conception  which  underlies  tlto  plan  of  his  geograpbiM. 
TiM  work  on  Africa  is  a  worthy  addition  to  the  thioo  countries 
already  treated,  and  we  hoarUly  oommend  it  to  teachers. 

A  Class-Book  01  Physical  Geography.   By  W.  Hughe*, 

F.B.G.S.  New  edition,  revised  and  largely  rewritten  by  S.  A. 
Oregoiy,  F.K.A.S.  (Philip,  pp.  viii.  +  S28,  7*  x  6  ins.,  3«.  Hd.)  A 
oompr^eiuive  and  scholarly  work,  nmply  and  admirably  illustrated : 
somewhat  too  closely  printed,  perhaps,  but  otherwise  likdy  to  lia  of 
great  value  to  students,  whether  primary  or  secondary'.  Some  of  tho 
illustrations  are  as  novol  as  thiiy  are  suggealive. 

rasroRT. 

History   of    England.    In  Thrw  Part*.   Part  m.     1689-I8»7. 
Ry  Cr.  Dirter,  M.A.    (Rnilif,  pp.  2H6,  71  X  5  inn.,  2*.)    An  oxceUent 
rpfemnce  book  for  teaehera  and  exsininvrs,  but  likoly  to  l>eoomo  a ' 
mero  cram  book  If  put  into  t}io  hands  of  pupils.    Tho  variation  of 
type  should  prove  usefid,  if  judiciously  bantUed. 
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(I)  NIclas  and  tho  Sidlian  Expediiko.  By  Ui«  Ttm.  A.  J. 
Chorcli,  M.A.  (2)  Hannibal  t>n<i  ths  Qraat  Wtf  betveen  Homa*. 
iind  Cftrthogo.  By  W.  W.  How,  W.A.  (8e«ley,  pp.  160  and  176, 
7i  X  1]  ins.,  U.  M.  luid  2<.)  Two  able  and  weU-irritt«n  bintorical 
liiogrnphiM,  loudiing  ujiua  cruuinl  points  in  tho  hi«toiy  o{  two  ^T«at 
nntione  of  antiquity.  Boys  in  upppr  forms  sliould  find  them  vury 
h«Ipf»l  companions  to  tlioir  Liitiii  translation  for  esaminaliDDa,  and 
"children  of  «  larger  growth,"  not  hampered  by  esamiaationa,  may 
riMd  thrm  with  both  plcAsnrc  and  profit. 

The  History  of  Mankind,    rurt-  27,  38,  29,  and  so.    By 

F.  Katxcl.  (Marniillaii,  pp.  321-509,  10]  X  7  iiu.,  oat^h  part  1«.  net.) 
Wii  havo  ah'oady  conuuL'iitiid  on  ttiin  (■xi'r'11c<nt  worlc,  now  cnniplittt^t 
m  >10  par1«.  TheHii  last  four  monthly  innti'it  finiKh  the  history  of  tho 
Uongols  and  Tiu-ki<t  Itacito,  and  d<!iil  with  the  Indians,  Tnuiiaua, 
Easli>m  Auatii'n,  and  lartly  thb  WoKt.ftm  AHintics  and  Knropo-anit,  thna 
iHHuph-ting  a  work  at  tiaeo  xchohirly  and,  by  tlit-  variiity  of  it«  infor- 
mation and  the  exoellcnoo  of  ita  illitntrntion,  genrrallj  intciviiting. 
MedKDi.  Mncniitlan  have  done  gnod  aiirt'icv  U>  Englinli  education  by 
rondnrtng  tliis  alilo  Qennan  hintory  caNily  ac'einiblr  tii  thf  Knglish 
ittudunt.  The  cIom  in  curioutly  abrupt  for  a  work  of  mch  prctrmftion, 
and  we  num  tlic  ludiuieod  effoct  of  a  litcniiy  peroration.  Would  that 
a  brvalh  of  KngliiOi  imagination  might  have  inspire*!  at  IcatA  the 
lawt  pagfs  of  thiif  mdid  mats  of  Qcnnaa  learning ! 

MENTAL  AND  U0R.\1  PmLOSOPHY. 

A  Manual  of  Psychology.  Volume  I.  By  G.  F.  Stootv  M.A. 
(TTniv.  Orr.  CoU,  Press,  Clive,  it.  Gd.)  There  can  he  no 
daubt  that  thia  is  a  raluable  work.  It  may  seem  paradoxical  to 
describe  it  as  too  valuablo  for  its  purpose.  For  wo  doubt  whether 
tha  ordinary  man  could  tnko  it  up  and  read  it  with  anything  like 
thonogh  MXnprebonMon  without  some  prerious  degree  of  familiarity 
with  the  subjects  it  discuases.  Th«  man  who  is  psychologically  inclined, 
however,  is  precisely  tho  man  who  will  hai]  this  book  as  a  trcaanre. 
Fur  him,  whether  he  has  had  previous  training  or  not,  Ur.  Stout  haa 
undeniable  attraction.  The  question  might  indeed  be  raised  whether 
the  luan  who  is  not  psychologically  inclined  ought  ever  to  have  to  read 
psychology.  The  University  of  London  has,  for  the  time  being,  settled 
thia  question  in  the  negative.  A  modem  language  or  History  can  now 
be  taken  instead  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science.  W«  heartily  concur  in 
the  recent  resolution  of  Convocation  of  the  Univcnity  of  IiODiloik  that 
thia  opooiug  up  of  altemativea,  so  a*  to  avoid  tho  nooKssity  of  studying 
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tlw  more  abstnct  *uhjocti(  of  mathamntia*  or  itlutoMipltj,  loven  the 
Tiilue  of  the  B.A.  ilcf^roe.  On  Ihu  otluir  band  no  anp  need  nov  for 
that  d«gTt«  study  p*jcliolo^  unloHn  lie  f««la  tliL*  impulse.  And,  as  we 
han  said,  fur  tbu  nun  pit7«!holopCBlI>'  indined,  wo  liii^hly  recommend 
Mr.  Stout's  Manual.  Nay  uiurc,  for  huoIi  Btndeuts  wo  know  no  book 
•D  lughly  atimulativtf  to  thought.  FnytJiulo^ual  parts  and  espositiotis 
nuj  be  eren  man  oompruliflnBvuiy  dctutliHl  iu  utber  text-books.  Bat 
Mr.  Btoof  s  book  giToa  tho  reader  the  imiirwsioD  that  the  writ«T  is 
aimply  thinkiag  aloud  to  hitn — and  it  is  in  IitH  mantery  of  analysis  of 
mental  prooesaea  and  tlio  aptuiwi  of  the  illuKlratiutiit  vhich  ho  ^vos 
that  his  ralne  u  aw  oruphatio.  He  has  "lived  himself  into"  psycho- 
logical problema,  and,  aa  he  oooum  to  slat«  them,  he  communicate*  of 
his  atmosphere  to  his  readers.  Aa  ho  points  ont,  an  effcctivo  iotro- 
ductioD  to  psychology  must  be  clothed  in  living  flMh  and  blood  both 
for  tho  student's  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  his  examination.  A 
teacher  of  tho  classics  cannot  help  his  students  more  than  nlion  ho 
attacks,  in  their  preeenoe,  a  piece  of  ''unseon,"  with  which  ho 
bimsalf  has  grave  difiieulty,  and  shows  the  working  of  his  mind 
towards  tho  solution.  Mr.  Stout  does  not  hesitate  to  do  his  psycho- 
logical "nnseena"  before  the  public,  and  we  yenturo  to  think  tlmt  it 
is  in  the  obseirntiDR  of  his  methods  and  sjiirit,  in  meeting  the  grave 
difficulties  he  mtggeals,  that  the  reader  will  gain  the  most  by 
becoming  permeated  (if  he  has  it  in  him  so  to  become  [>ermeated)  with 
his  methods  and  liiii  spirit.  In  othur  wordn,  Mr.  Sluut  recognises  that 
his  wivk  is  to  make  his  book  a  uietitul  discipline,  rather  than  a  book 
of  information  merely. 

Psychology  in  the  Schoolroom.     By  T.  P.  O.  Doxter, 

B.A.,  U-Sc.,  and  A.  II.  OarUck,  B.A.  (Longmans,  4«.  6rf.)  This 
manual  covers  hitherto  unoccupied  ground  in  its  siiccossfnl  endeavour 
to  itpply  psychology  by  inducing  the  student  to  nolo  mental  phenomena 
in  the  ordinaiy  soenes  of  evei-}--day  (school  routine.  Some  of  tho 
illusbations  are  very  happily  tihosen  ;  selections  of  tost  questions  have 
been  appended  to  each  chapter,  and  much  tliougbt  has  been  spent  on 
tile  general  arrangement  of  the  book — no  small  boon  to  readers  who 
possess  good  local  memories.  It  is  not  aliovo  the  heads  of  the  pupil- 
teachers  tor  whom  it  is  presumably  deugncd  in  the  first  place,  but  its 
pnctica)  application  to  his  daily  work  uill  be  it«  chief  recommendation 
in  the  eyes  of  the  older  teacJier. 


inSCELLANKOUS. 

Beneath  the  Banner.   By  F.  J.  Cross.   (Caaoll,  ii.)    Whea 

noiioiug  ihu  6m  ajii^icanuioo  of  this  book  in  HiOl,  wo  pio|>hc<nod  a 
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naeful  future  ivt  it,  a  prophecy  wbidi  has  boeo  f ulfillod  hy  th«  now 
and  onlargod  edition  now  b«fur«  ub.  TboiO  who  are  in  tlio  knbit  of 
givifig  addreasofl  to  youn^  poopte  will  find  plenty  of  material 
illiurttstiim  in  th«ao  brief  "  narratiTes  of  DoUle  lives  and  bnvodo«da."J 
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EEFERENCE  BOOKS. 

Hazetl'a  Annual  for  1899:  A  pydopaedio  Becoid  of  Uon 
iiud  I'opics  of  the  Day.  He\iafd  to  Not.  22Dd,  1898.  Kditod  by  W. 
Piilmor,  BJL  (Ilazell,  Watson,  and  Viney,  pp.  670,  71  x  *  ins-, 
Hi.  6d.)  AnoUier  issue  of  this  valunblo  and  now  voU-kDOWn  annual. 
Among  noir  items  wo  may  mention  the  new  Maps  of  China  and 
I%ypt,  and  the  London  Univeiwty  Act,  which  should  be  us«f»I  to 
toHxiliom.  We  liaTe  already  drawn  attention  to  the  raluo  of  tlu»j 
ituuual  for  all  ongngod  in  education,  and  n<>ed  only  add  that  tb 
addilionn  aindD  in  tlio  present  issue  still  furthi?r  cmhanco  its  usofutue 
as  a  uiioo  of  gcucml  inlonuation  ronderod  easily  accfissiblo. 

Wtiilaker's  Almanack  for  1899.  By  Joncph  ViTiitalter, 
F.S.A.  (OfBoe,  13  Waru-ick  Ijiae,  pp.  776,  7}  x  5ina.)  We  aru 
glad  to  find  some  of  our  reoomuendationH  of  last  year  adopted,  but 
the  list  of  TriuDing  Oollngea  mmains  iiiiporfnc-t.  The  Camhridgu 
Training  C'ullege  fur  Womtin,  tliii  Maria  Oroy  Training  CoUegn,  the 
Dalclielur  Training  Collogv,  and  tint  'X^aiuiiig  Dqiurtiuttut  at  the 
Ladies'  CoUoge',  duJtonluun,  ari<  HtiU  not  to  ho  found.  Wo  nhuiild 
like  to  soo  tf(>  tiiMvful  a  work  Itrvuglit  up  to  date  in  eduoulion,  a 
department  uf  public  t'lfurt  now  onuiing  m  mut^b  luoro  into  notico. 
Apart  from  tkia  dofoet,  tlie  presaat  bauu  is  worthy  of  all  proiae. 

SCOENCK 

Elementary  General  Science.  By  A.  T.  Simmons,  B.Sc.,  mud 

L.  M.  Jonos)  B.Sc.    (MacmiUan,  3*.  GJ.)    This  is  a  book  writtvn  to 
suit  tlto  noeds  of  London  Hatricutation  caodiilatos.    The  authors  bun , 
taiuli)  groat  offoita  to  smooth  the  way  for  the  beginner.    For  instaaie% , 
thotuTTUB  "propinty"  ood  "matter"  arc  dofiood  in  the  first  chapter, ; 
and  tliorv  or*  some  useful  Muty  oxervises  in  the  moasuremeot  of  arou 
and  volumes.    Perlinpa  it  would  hsTU  bcrn  an   udvantago  if  tlto 
oolluction  of  a  giui  over  the  pneumatic  trough  and  tho  proof  that  nir 
has  weight  hud  boon  introduced  somowliat  earlier  in  tho  oouree.    Tho 
book  in<Judo«  only  a  judicious,  xwrhaps  oven  a  dangoroos,  "■'"'"""n 
of  iafonaatioo.    The  parallulogTaiu  of    force*  is  workvd  only  by 
gmjJiic  rnothods,  uxtvpt  in  tho  ulm)  vI  furvue  at  right  angles ;  notliiog 
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U  Mtd  of  tii«  thrM  cIamos  of  Iovdts  ;  Hum  u>  Dotliing  nlxnit  iuaulatMil 
oscupt  a  pmof  tltnt  turpoutiii«  in  a  iwm-conduiit^ir.  Tho  Cboinistrjr 
wwtuni  tally  criycn  tlift  ground.  If  tho  book  i»  nlightlj  iiap|ili>iiioDt«d 
by  tlw  MiLchor,  it  will  prulMbly  suit  Uio  ucoda  ot  a.  Inrgv  nttubor  of 
fioadiiUlM. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

B«U. — Bartji  RiflM  ilutory  to  the  Nonnoo  Omqueat  in  Twelve 
StoriM,  iUustntod.     U.     A  SkiBing  AriUinHit  vith  Answers.     Uy  C. 
F«iidl«baT]r,  U.A.,  nnd  W.  &.  Boartl,   F.ItQ.S.     U.  Ad.    Without 
Aumren,  \».     Blackie.— 7]f;M :  A  KonuuicD  of  the  South  Seoa.    Bj 
II<<naan  Ktrlvilln.     U.     Qm..— School  and  ColU^  St.  ImI*.     ByBer/ 
F.  Untvliiill,  U.A.    It.  Rd.    Vaihy—ShrUkfy't  Ototogjf.    TAenaai.  in 
luxnnliinco  vrilh  tti«  Riiiiiiri-iii'<iiti>  (if  Xlm  South  Kensington  ^^'llabufli 
nil  J    I'uIarjfi'J    li\    ,T.    Mnni^kiiiuii,    D.Rc.     N'intli    Kilition.     l*.   fiA^ 
Vonn&l    Correspond eaoe    College    Preis. — 7'ppieai    hrdudian*.  Books 
1  to  3.     By  P.  Lj'diloii-Rolxirta  wtil  E.  E.  Dnnniij,  Mud.  Doc     I*.  aAj 
ix\SA.—A    firU    Algrlra.      By    Dr.   W.   T.    Kniglit.      6J.      Gvj>» 
A««rdmg  to  Si.  MallAne,  witli  Intn>dut;tii>n,  Not^ti,  and  Comment*  on 
I  llio  AutbanMxl  and  BwiMid  YerMunn.     By  Q.  Ortnr,  M.A.     Second, 
VUtiiiD.     l».  &d.     AtdertgaU  StrUt  of  Ckil  Serrice  Copy  Book*.     No 
Sa  and  11.     Vom/MrtUitt  Sfrit*  of  I'Afiieal  Hapt:  &mp«.     Id. 
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)KS   AND  NEW    EDITIONS   I'UBLISUBD    DURING 
TUB  r*AST  MONTH. 
Bkgusb. 

DoayaAn.  TV  Ulutelull  8hiik<i«p«w«.  Vol.  XII.    Oon&tabb,  Si. 

Owjmi.  Toiuipan :  A  CHlkal  SluOr.    BlotAldo,  la.  Cd. 

Usnia,  Bytm.  Childo  lUioU'*  KIgriuuigQi.    Uuitc*  L-IV.     Unonilkn,  S  vol*., 

U.  M.  taA. 
tiwtlt,  GiaU?ar'« "naval*.     ■'ThoGaunUct  Libnuy."     Blki,  Ij.  Gd. 

Ubicki:  a\i>  LiTix. 
Abhol   [wid    MaUieKial.   Uuuuiivthauca,     Speedi  on   Uio  Crown.      Oslani   Vnm, 

*i.Cd. 
JUtkcT^Hind  (acii  Iliclai),  Ciuilirid^    Compontioiui,  Qtooli  nnd  Latiii.    Cub- 

btidgo  PiTM,  10«. 
Vtautdl.   Pbidur*!   Nauoui  uid   TrthinHn    OdoL      New    BdiLion,     CnoibfidM 

P>ai,9i. 
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King,  Ciouo,  lliilippin  Orrttioni  I.,  11.,  Ut..  \^  Til.     OsSxH  Pnw,  *■■  Sd. 
Bobwrtji,  Lon)[toiii  on  tha  Sulilinio.     Cniuliridgo  Pm<b,  9*. 

UlSTtlKr  AHO  BtOQEtPHT. 
Adanu,  EiiivipMm  Uiilnrr.     Miiciii-iUnn.  Gi.  Od.  net. 
Baoly,  Life  uI  Duitan.     honglanat.  12*.  Od. 
Browii,  llMUoy  at  tScoOnnd,  Vol.  I.     CWmbiid^  Prcw,  6i. 
Douylnii,  Ctilnn.     "  Story  of  the  Nntuma"  Sonca.     tjnvln,  i*. 
Urevni<lK"i  11"'  Sliidiml'ii  Oiljlxiii,  Pnrt  I.     Miirmy,  it. 
Uoiitcr,  .V  UinU'ry  <it  Hittinh  Itiitiii,  Vol.  I.     I^iiKnuLnii,  IS». 
i'otriu,  UialoTy  of  Kurpl.     fouith  EditJuu.     Melhiii'ii,  6«. 
Trovulj'&u  (U.  M.J,  Koglundin  thoA);ubt  WyvUSu-     Lougiunns,  15a. 

Mathkhatics. 
Finn,  The  Juniur  Euclid.  Booln  1.  und  tt.     Oiford  Ptdb,  U.  6d. 
OncfT,    T<iT<nty>(f>ur    Tat  ~rap<iM    in    Ptwtiokl.   Plono,    nnd   Scdid   Uaomclrj. 

Mni'iiiiniiii.  2a. 
Uuiu-k.  Alt  Iiiltixtiii^Iiun  to  Stollnr  Antiononi}'.     ttutcliliiion.  3*.  Gd. 
PiMWlmiil  JNiid  TirnfdiHl.  Fll«niiTii1«ry  Trisiiniiiiiirtiy-     Simpkin.  'in. 
SwDMUK'hvtu  (nud  Kinliilt], 'I'hc  Aiw  Kuioucii  uid  Art  ut  AntliinR^  lor  tho  Un  «t 

Svboolii.    twiiuBuaolicul,  la.  Cd. 

MMCKLLANKOI'K. 
JncliKiti,  (T.  0.).  rnujliool  Lunona  in  B(xjkkur[niiK.    I'niv.  Curr.  Cull.  IVon,  3a.  ed 
Maih,  An  Outline  of  tbo  Siialoty  of  Bducalionut  Tiit'oriui  in  Kii{;1uiid.    Sjanon- 

(chcin.  Hi. 
IVtton,  The  DcvolopmRnt  ot  Kugliiih  Thought.     MiirmilUn.  10k.  net. 
Itogoni,  A  Hi{ot  Inttudiu-tion  to  Modem  PbilMophy.      Unnnillim.  5«.  net. 
Euaaell,  Qonuiin  Higher  School*.     LongnULoa,  Ta.  6d. 

MOVKKX     t.UIQV\OII*. 

Gattmi,  A  New  Couno  of  Coinmcroiil  fWich.     Ilurhetto.  3a. 

Jootg,  Ocnnnn  T»t  rnpcm.      SoMlenachoin .  '2it,  6d. 

T^iann,  Albul  do  Vitrny.  Cirii]  Mnia.     MBrinillBn,  3t.  td,  net. 

1ti|>i>inuiin.  Klrmc^nti  of  rhonfliit*,  Kiigtiih.  l-'rcneji,  nnd  UcnDtto.  Dent,  Xi.  Od.  nat. 

Iti|i|itiiiiiin,  Hint*  iin  Tmirhin);  linruinn.     Dimt,  I*.  noC- 

Tolu,  I'iroiich   Historical   UiiKona  tor  Army  CIuivkh.      Blackwood,  Sa.  tfd. 

SotKKl-S. 
Adio,  An  IntrudnHion  to  tlie  Otrlma  Compouuda.     Univ.  Ciirr.  Udl.  Preaa,  Sa.  Ed. 
Biuloy.  Ilio  l*nndpl<a  ot  Attricatluro.    Macniitlati,  la.  fid.  nirl. 
Unwka,  'lliu  Koundntiona nf  ZooVfgy.     Maianillnii.  lOa.  dd.  ncl. 
Dnirpnport.  [Ci|i<TiimcntaI  MuipholoRfy,  Tiirt  11.     MacmiJIiui.  9a.  not. 
Edarr.    Minaiin^inmt   and    Woighiiig.      A  Flnt  Toot'a   Couth    in    Hlemanlaajr 
Practical  I'hfaic*.    Chapinan,  Ja.  Cd. 
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notice  to  Contributors. 

iHttirJiiif  ttnlriiuUrt  an  rtffwaifaJ  fa  emumuiitiri*  iiitit  tJkt  KiHltr  ^  tit 
KnvrATIuXAL  Rkview,  <it  X.  B\tlrnm  JItat,  LaHAui,  .V..  Malimf  tk*  ta^rtl 
ami  njinri  sf  lie  fttfottd  n-rrUalimi  md  tSi  nnntn'  ^  wrds  il  eHUaiiu,  itfirw 
mOtmlUiif  lit  MS. 

PitaMHaWt  MSS.  Auuiat  U  tvJnmatf  mfcx  a  lUuiptd  rttirf  aMttatd  t»nbp€  tr 
tirapinr  h  nttlafd. 

AH  tnaamm  i,mm\imir«ti»m»  wmat  ii  ami  to  lAa  MtKagtr,  »t  tAc  Ofii*  <tflhi  Btrirt, 
i09  UltMd,  LtttJf,  r.c 
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notes  and  Copies. 


The  PhiloMplif  of  Differ«iic«. — We  bring  to  a  close  !n  tbia 
naraber  a  remarkitblo  article  od  the  "  Disagreements  of  Uio  Wifo." 
It  boa  been  read,  no  doubt,  with  varied  feelings  by  those  acbool- 
mastera  and  mistresses  wbo  look  beyond  tbeir  claH»-rooin  vrolli. 
for  gaidsncc  from  the  great  lights  of  edacatioa  that  niove  in  orbilv 
fiur  remored  from  tho  mt-chaotcal  bumdrum  existence  of  tbo 
"  daily  round,  the  common  task  "  of  booriog  lossons,  correcting 
excrcLMw,  md  prejuLring  for  innnmerable  exuminutiooi!.  Some, 
pertmps,  like  a  contemporary  which  honours  us  with  occasional 
critkjini,  lisvo  hastily  condotnoed  Mr.  Batcman's  task  of  setting 
wisdom  a^^aiust  visdom  in  tho  broad  light  of  impartiality 
"  treary,  flat,  slalo,  and  unprofitable."  Bat  not  a  few,  ve  tri 
hare  looked  d«epor  and  discovered  the  uditorial  motive  in  tho 
valuable  lessons  whicli  Itv  hidden  in  tlie  diwigrciMnents  of  the 
wi«c.  For  tlio  ditagreeiiientti  of  foolA,  no  man  cores ;  for  they 
are  but  like  tltv  noise  nud  fury  of  one  HfelvHS  pebblo  dashed 
•gaimt  uiothor  by  tJw  DiastcrfDl  atrength  of  the  eternal  sea.  But 
vhfln  wisdom  appcan  in  opposition  with  wisdom,  it  is  the  eontoat 
of  one  living  forco  with  another,  the  battle  of  one  wbo  bus  drunk 
at  the  fount  of  human  inspiration  with  auotb<>r  who  has  drunk  of 
the  same  life-giving  stream.  Both,  therefore,  possess  some  aspect 
of  the  truth,  and  both  may  give  something  and  give  it  witJi 
advstitagc.  Unhap[nly  man,  at  once  tho  greatest  and  the  slowott 
product  of  Nature's  workshop,  is  a  crmlm-e  compact  of  impoUcnco, 
He  is  always  hoping  to  discover  n  panacea  in  a  tabloid.  Ho 
cannot  find  a  n^medy  for  one  dismsc,  balm  for  one  tronbte,  a  oim 
for  one  defect,  without  believing  that  tho  millenium  is  at  hand. 
Nay  more,  while  ho  cannot  deny  justice  to  tbo  inventor  of  small 
nerciM,  honour  he  reserves  for  the  impudence  or  the  ingennooa 
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oasarence  of  the  panacea  mongi^r.  Hence  it  happens  that  tho 
btimble  specifics  of  esperi«noB  arc  dcxpiscd  va  old^fiLshionci),  while 
the  patent  medicine  wliich  boldly  prorc»»i>s  iill  the  »ttribut4'8  of  tlio 
eluir  rit<u  spccdilj  inducts  its  inventor  into  a  noble  fortnnc.  So 
in  cdacation^but  with  a  cliflcrcni  rcwiird.  Happily,  e<liicAtioiia] 
fame,  while  it  intiy  lead  to  a  coniforUbIc  indep<'inU'i»oc,  does 
not  a»  yet  lead  on  to  princely  fortune.  Apart  from  this 
(lifferenee,  ibi;  paralUd  hold.i.  I^ot  a  man  f;!v»  a  »onnd 
nll-roand  educaitioii  on  true  pi-ilii^o^ic  prinoiplfs,  he  may  lo<^  lor 
gratitude  frotu  individniil  pnronta  iitid  old  pupils  and  reepect  from 
a  few  vnliglitenttd  .ipiril.s,  but  not  for  fame.  Let  him,  however, 
prO[K»utid  »oino  plauHibb^  panacea^a  new  system  of  commercial 
education  which  ia  warrautod  to  convert  all  his  pupils  into  heads 
of  city  iirra.t,  or  a  new  experimental  scieniitic  tnetliod  which  most 
transtorm  Tom,  Didt.  and  Harry  into  original  discoverers,  if  not 
of  the  calibre,  yet  of  the  type  of  Newton  and  Sylvester,  Boyle 
and  Faraday,  or  some  new  lingnii^tic  "  series "  wbicb  iirast 
enable  all  bis  pupils  to  perform  tho  "  ^and  tonr  "  m  easy  oonvorsu 
vritli  the  natives  of  all  Uie  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia — tlicn 
fame  is  certain  for  him  and  Ibe  shekels  may  follow.  Bat,  as  every 
truly  scientific  observer  in  all  ages  li:is  noted,  tJie  truth  dwelb  not 
in  extremes.  Whoever  pro|ioundK  any  theory  of  education  in  any 
siuj^le  brunch,  or  of  edmwtion  iw  a  whole,  and  asterls  thi»  tbcorj' 
to  be  the  whole  theory  thereof  ifl  Srlf-^^oniirmni-d  as  a  blind  guide, 
an  uiiphilowphic  philosopher,  an  uoMJentJlio  man  of  !icieiie<^  And 
here  wo  leave  abstraction  and  tonoh  bottom  ajfain.  Tbeim  educm- 
tJonal  fi[ianta,  whom  31r.  Batcman  ha.i  assembled  for  us  in  his 
Parliament  of  Wisdom,  have  all  caught  some  aspect  of  the  Protean 
ftoa  oF  Pedagogic  Wisdom,  and  each  has  earned  fame  and 
antbority  for  the  penetration  which  enabled  biiii  to  catch,  the 
tenacity  which  owdilc.d  him  to  hold,  and  the  enthusiasm  with 
vrhich  he  has  pr^mgated,  those  sparks  of  wisdom  which  he  alone 
rvoeived.  Hut  no  one  of  them  has  looked  upon  so  many  faeos  of 
this  elusive  t^tily  we  call  Trtitb  that  we,  who  are  not  born  to 
teach,  but  only  to  Imrn,  may  safely  bow  the  knee  and  reverently 
•telaint — "  Here  at  length  we  Imivo  fonml  salvation  :  here  we  may 
rest,  and  in  this  faith  be  eoittent  to  die."  Fur  otlierwise — as 
earnest  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  we  canool  reatonably  liope  to 
find  salvation  io  cither  the  new  science,  tho  now  commeretaltsm. 
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Uie  new  linfruisticv,  or  otcii  in  wbnt  snias  tliom  all — tfa«  New 
Bdocatioii.  Our  diitv  U  ralhor  lo  torn  alUxitivc  ears  to  each  new 
theory  of  eilitcuUort,  hoping  auil  seeking  in  each  to  find  some 
spark  of  that  elusive  wistlom  which  no  man  can  grasp  aa  a  whole 
and  only  a  few  caii  pcroeiv*  even  in  flashes,  bat  to  reserve  oar 
judgment.  For  us — if  we  would  credit  with  satisfaction  that 
which  is,  not  that  which  is  asserted  to  be,  good — the  plain  duty  is 
to  Booepi  no  theory  till  we  liare  pal  it  to  tlie  trial  of  our  personal 
experience  in  tlto  class-roooi  and.  rejecting  ibe  chaff,  have  sjflod 
out  tbo  golden  grain  of  fstublishcd  fuci.  Approached  in  this 
Bttitnde  the  di«igrM-mi'nts  of  the  wise  nre  ncillicr  contusing  nor 
disbrartening,  m-itbcr  uscleitH  nor  anpro&table.  For  thitiw  di^ 
■grenneDts  iire  but  iJic  troubliug  of  tlio  waters  by  the  dirin« 
fouLiti^iKi  of  enqtiirinfr  Truth,  luul  tliove  who  plnnge  into  thc90 
troubled  waters  with  opon  cy<;»  niid  u  »tout  he-iirt  will  emerge  from 
them  cured  of  many  intirtnitii-^  whivli  Utvt  tlut  hi.irniit  podngogiie, 
walled  in  by  tradition  and  lamed  with  the  cramping  fetters*  of 
scholastic  routine. 


The  Beard  of  Ednoation  Bill. — There  is  little  that  is  new  to  be 
said  nltout  this  curiosity  of  British  »tnU-*miuiship  beyond  reporting 
persona)  opinions  us  to  the  good  it  iit  sup[>o»ed  to  be  going  to  do. 
Lord  H«*ay  is  optimistic  u«  to  the  virtue  of  a  eentral  Board  of 
cdncittioii,  but  •turabli'*  naturally  ou  tbo  [iLTniiitsive  cbuiie«.  The 
Ardibi*bop  of  Oaul'.^rbnry  us  naturally  trembles  for  tJm  chiiiiucs  of 
ibe  faithful.  The  Mnri|tiiA  of  liipon  made  a  new  point  iu  allowing 
that  the  propoM^  measure  would  not,  by  virtue  of  the  tlate^  fixed 
be  seriously  taken  in  hand  till  l^Dl,  when  the  country,  on  the  eve 
of  a  genwal  election,  would  be  little  minded  to  think  of  matters 
edncational.  Is  it  possible  that  the  Marquis  has  uncovered  the 
doven  iioofP  Con  it  be  that  we  are  face  to  face  with  another 
device  to  i^helve  inevitable  reform  by  po«t|>oniQg  it  to  a  time  when 
•xtrmneous  distraction  will  breed  happy  oblivion  ?  Lord  Ktmberley 
remarked  utiktudiy  that  the  comiiosition  of  the  Board  was  of  no 
consequ«Doc  aa  W  (uud  we  may  add  every  inui  of  e«n#c)  ho|>vd  it 
would  never  meeU  The  Duke  of  Devoii-thire  again  attempted  to 
justify  the  egregious  timidity  of  this  partial  measure  and  Iho 
absurd  reasons  alleged  for  shrinking  from  compulsory  iiis|iection. 
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AJttf  this  exhibitioD  of  U-iror  of  tho  reform  bogie,  the  Bonso 
Lords  read  tlt«  Bill  a  34>con>l  tiino.  Meanwhile  the  tadinm  of  thw 
nunisteml  pisticudoa  rogardin^  ltit«  picco  of  souUoes  statosmaD- 
ship  is  relieved  for  th«  educational  world  bj  the  strange  speoUolo 
of  so  education  niinitiutr  oliiij^ug,  in  tho  (tux  of  overwhelming 
perronnl  indignity,  to  a  [M>«t  wboM  vast  pOMibilittcs  for  mitionul 
i;;oo<l  he  has  BO  conspionoiisly  failed  to  turn  to  noconnt.  What 
motive  can  ho  liave,  uulesii  it  be  tlic  hopo  thmt  aodcr  the  approach- 
ing ncvr  conditions  he  maj  at  Ust  be  transfoniMcl  fnmi  a  pappet 
tonnuin?  ^^ 

Ths  Annnal  Conferenoe  of  the  Hationtl  Unios  of  TeAchers, 
held  this  year  at  Uainbridgo,  was  rcinarkablo  for  two  addresses  by  ■ 
loading  authorities  on  secondary  edocatioa,  Professor  Jebb  and 
Hrs.  Bryant.  By  tho  oourtoity  of  tho  authors  wc  are  enabled  to 
reproduce  tht-so  addroMes  among  our  articles  as  being  those 
most  likely  to  interest  our  readers.  Tlie  remiuning  papers  wore 
occnpiod  mainly  witli  matters  of  peculiar  importance  to  primary 
tencltcrs  as  alTeoting  their  parlictilar  work  and  profi^ssional  status, 
such  as  the  Superannoation  Act,  Security  of  Tenure,  Attcndanco, 
tho  }li.'li;rioiiM  Que^ion,  Voluntary  mid  lUlo  Aid,  tbo  Ualf-Timers' 
Bill,  and  so  forth.  But  important  as  the«o  matters  are,  tho  most 
significant  features  of  this  Conference,  to  our  mind,  wore  the  fact 
of  its  being  held  under  the  auspicos  of  ono  of  tlio  olilvr  Univer^ 
sttiea  and  the  general  eatbusiaem  and  hoapitaUty  with  which  the 
Primary  Teachers  were  receiveii  by  tho  leaders  of  the  highest 
department  of  English  education.  It  is  time  that  tho  stlly  pre- 
jndioes  which  break  up  our  edacation  into  strata  and  its  exponents 
Into  caste*  sltould  be  u])rooted.  Action  such  as  llie  University  of 
Cbmbridgn  lias  taken  in  tho  matter  of  tliis  Conference  sboald  go 
a  very  long  way  towartls  promoting  a  clearer  understanding  and  a 
warmer  feeling  between  the  two  extreme!!  of  oar  educational  ctTorU 
Wbon  some  day  lli«  N.D.T.  meets  within  tita  sacred  precincts  of 
Ebon,  or  Rogby,  that  ooalofwenco  of  our  innnmerable  systems  into 
one  grand  body  of  united  effort,  for  which  all  Imo  educationists 
pray  without  ocasiiig,  will  not  be  far  away. 
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Tho  Effloienoy  of  English  Elementary  Eduoation  is  tlw  subject 
of  a  startling  ariicte  in  a  recent  number  of  the  ihtiljf  ChnmicUf 
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wbicli  draw  its  inspiration  rroin  nn  aiinlysis  of  the  Iat4>Ht 
ptrtiaoieiitary  Education  Uo[iorl  for  Kn^fknil  ami  Wali'S  (IS£I8) 
pablished  in  tho  SckooiitMitttr.  From  ttiis  article  we  odU  the 
(bllowiog  items,  wliieh  speak  for  tlnMuselvoa ;  —The  average  number 
of  atifient«e§  in  England  and  Wale^i  for  the  year  ending  Aagusi 
31. 1898,  waa  1,022,701.  In  other  words,  an  average  of  i  oat  of 
trcry  11  children  failed  to  attend  any  school.  As  regards  rego- 
btfity,  every  scholar  attending  school  misses  on  an  average  on« 
(thole  day*«  school  otrt  of  the  five  of  which  the  week  codm«(«. 
Thi«  means,  roaghly,  aa  att^ndsnoo  of  81  per  cent.  &«  against  US 
b  middle-class  schoob.  As  to  the  leaving  age,  only  35  per  cent, 
of  the  scholars  are  over  ten  yoars  of  age.  and  this  figum  shows  a 
toniioncy  to  decrease.  Mo^  p1u«.-os,  whether  conntiM  or  boroughs, 
arc  stupider  or  worse  edwaitcd  whichever  way  the  niatwr  pre- 
tatta  itwlf — than  Ixindon."  As  regards  the  Iiiilf-tinic  dingraoe, 
"  tbo  lion's  idiare  boIi>ug»  to  Lancashire,  Y«rk.*hiro  ( W.It.) 
ud  Clioshir*',  which  between  them  liave  more  than  90  per 
oeot.  of  all  the  half-timers."  Exjicricwwd  thinkers  foretold  a 
drop  in  subscriptions  when  tlM*  rolnntiiry  whooU  were  granted 
££00,000  to  relievo  the  alleged  "intolerable  strain,"  but  the  drop 
haa  befn  even  more  sudden  and  startling  than  anyone  expected. 
Daring  llie  last  financial  ye-ar,  under  the  recent  Act,  the  volun- 
tary schools  benefited  to  the  extent  of  £373,199  and  in  the 
same  year  the  voluntary  oontrihutions  fell  off  by  £7y,OiiO, 
reaching  the  smallest  total  sinoe  1890,  and  being  £20,000 
less  than  in  1877.  I^stiv,  in  no  le$s  than  thirlT-four  of  our 
great  oonnty  boroughs  the  number  of  chililren  to  each  certiii- 
cated  teacher  averages  100  or  over,  lliroaghout  the  whole  county 
of  Lancashire  it  averages  IW,  and  in  the  county  of  Dnrhnm  124. 
Surely  every  lover  of  England,  except  tho  worst  class  of  rate- 
payer, will  ediD  the  question  with  which  the  artiolc  cloeea — "  Call 
Toil  this  efficiency  ?" 

ftanch  in  the  Trainiiig  Collegea-^Tlie  Annnal  Report  of  H.  11. 
Inspectors  of  Training  Colleges  contains  some  severe  n-niarktt  bj 
Ur.  Bamett  on  the  teaching  oft' ronch.  Itap|)ear£to  be  "sometimes 
taught  with  no  re^^ard  to  aeovnt  or  pronunciation  whatever.  In 
very  many  oollegos  tl>c  life  of  tho  language,  its  use  as  nn  instrumeat 
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of  intelligible  speech,  is  entirely  disregarded  ;  mid  it  w  tiiu(;hl  on 
the  thoroughly  erroneooa  model  suggested  by  (ho  metlicxU  iuevital>!o 
in  the  case  of  Lntin  and  Qreek."  fixcelient !  Wc  arc  d<Oiglitecl 
to  find  a  government  inspector  who  has  the  ooumge  to  throw  over  ' 
conventional  ambignitiet).  which  veil  particnlitr  di.4»nti?faction  io 
kindly  genera] i«ititins,  and  say  wliat  he  mcsnit  vrith  rvgard  to 
nntjquated  methods.  And  it  is  refreshing  to  find  «>  atoui  a  defender 
of  flic  cliwfioiil  gj'inniistic  s!!  Mr.  Bamett  frankly  admitting  that  ifc  ■ 
iH  no  model  for  training  in  modern  languages.  We  hope  to  hear 
tnoru  from  this  quarter  nnd  in  this  msnnor. 

<^ 

Uemorial  to  Professor  Jamtt  Clvrk   Maxwell- — We  are  gUd  to 
learn  that  a  subscription  has  been  set  on  foot  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  uieinon.il  window  to  vommcmomte  the  work  of  Clerk^ 
Maxwell  in  the   [larish  church  of  Corsock,  of  which  he  was  foe, 
many  years  an  eider.     In  order  that  all  who  appreciate  bis  work] 
may  have  an  opjiortunity  of  contributing,  it  has  been  d»'ided  Io 
limit  the  subscriptions  to  sums  not  oxccoding  half  a  guinea,  whick  ' 
will  be  gladly  rcfoived  and  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  George  i 
Stnrrock,  The  Manse,  Corsock,  near  Dalbeattie,  N.B. 

Twshniotl  Education  ia  Australia.— In  view  of  the  rapidly 
incrtuuiing  attention  given  to  the  subject  of  technical  edm*jition, 
we  think  the  following  ac<!ount  of  what  oar  AuAtrulian  kinsmen 
have  already  done  in  the  matter  shonid  prove  both  int«rrating  and 
profittble  to  all  ntudontii  of  this  thorny  prohlnro. 

In  none  of  the  Anntrnlian  iiolonieJ>  has  the  work  of  technical 
education  been  carried  on  more  sncce-Sisfully  or  more  efficiently 
than  in  New  South  Wule*,  ull.bongh  ii  cannot  boast  a  richly 
mdowpd  Working  Men's  College  likw  that  in  Melboome.  Tho 
Sydney  Technical  CoUi'ge,  which  form^  the  centre  of  Uie  technical 
education  system  in  New  South  W«l"-s.  is  a  large  and  comniodiona 
building,  ritnated  in  llio  heart  of  inilustnal  Sydney,  with 
nnmorons,  welUfiimiMiei!  c!afl»-rooms,  mnseum,  and  all  the 
acoew>orie»  of  a  properly  ecjuippfd  institution,  resembling  in  many 
of  its  features  the  Ecole  Polyteehnique  in  Paris.  The  curricalam 
iDchideo  art,  decorative  art,  arch i lecture,  Iwtany.  physiology, 
lithogT«phy,    roathematica,    geology,  mechanical,  electrical    and 
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nanitarj  enfrin^ytnof;,  chemistry,  pluu-macy,  ngricnItDrc<,  reterinsry 
stnenop,  tihp«[)  nrxt  wool  trnining,  bookkeeping,  dress-cutting, 
oookeiy,  ntc.  Th«  in<Mt  numcron^l)'  attended  classes  are  those 
devoted  to  art,  mnclinniuil  and  MtDitiity  cDginocring,  urchitcctnre, 
chemistry,  geology,  and  »lioep  and  wool  training.  Tlic  art  classes 
are,  in  many  reapcota,  tlio  C!onipl<;mpnt  of  the  wienoc  de|>arlmcnt«, 
^tiie  sabjecta  taught  bein^  piano  and  xoltd  geonu^ry,  model  and 
object  drawing,  pcrspoctivo.  »ciogTiii)hy,  frtcliand  drnwiiig, 
HKideUing,  outJng,  c-tc.  The  chuiAes  in  mechanical  en^necring 
are  highly  interesting.  AfU-r  canra<-it  of  mechanical  drawing  and 
applied  m^chanicB,  stndents  can  go  on  and  learn,  practically, 
blacksmithing,  pattern  making,  boiler  making,  fitting  and  tnrning, 
or  iron  founding.  The  workshops  for  these  classes  are  provided 
with  every  variety  of  appliance,  and  apprentices  and  workmen 
following  any  of  tho  trades  named  have  the  advantage  of  seeing 
not  only  bow  a  certain  resnlt  may  be  accomplished,  bat  also  of 
careful  explanation  by  skilled  instructors  of  the  reasons  why  the 
work  siranld  be  done  in  a  particDUr  way.  In  anticipation  of  the 
[M>!t.-<tble  destiny  of  New  Sonth  Wales  as  an  iron- producing 
country,  a  class  in  iron  founding  has  been  established.  When  the 
furnace  is  in  full  bla.4t.,  and  some  couple  of  score  of  energetic 
yoatbfl  are  carrring  Hl>nnt  molten  metal  and  laying  it  in  the 
day  beds  fashioned  to  various  designs,  the  sight  attracta  crowds  of 
vUitors.  Tliis  department  is  under  tJie  supen-ision  of  a  ])ractical 
man,  who  not  only  directs  tlie  fumnce  operations,  explains  the 
'hr^roo  of  temperature  required  and  the  nature  of  the  fluxes  essential 
to  tbc  work,  but  also  superintends  the  nfV'r  o)>eratiuns  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  rarioos  designs  into  which  the  liery  iiiav  i»  sulidilicd. 
In  lti«  obcmiatry  section,  practical  chemistry  in  all  iU  pliaNos, 
metallurgy  and  assaying  are  thoroughly  (juiglit,  the  laboratory 
being  provided  with  cyanide  and  chloriiiation  phiDt«,  and  youtiis 
who  int^'nil  to  follow  scientific  mining  have  the  oiiportnnity  of 
aci(uaiiiliug  (licmseK'O!'.  under  efficient  instruction,  with  the  latest 
develt^(nent«  rn  im-tallurgiutl  rencarcb.  Tlio  lecturer  in  chnrgo  of 
the  dejiartments  of  chemistry  and  geology  is  the  Itov.  d.  Milne 
Cnrran,  an  entJiusiiist  in  his  work,  and  the  compiler  of  a  very  use-  ^ 
ful  volume  entitled  "  Chemical  Note's  and  TableV'  which  summa 
in  handy  and  oa.4ity  aecosvible  form  the  leading  text-books  ia] 
^lemiatry.       lie    oocupie*    a    leading    place  among  AuatroIiaD- 
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gmtogiittfl,  and  is  »  prolific  writer  on  scientific  matter*.  The  oth«'T 
dopartmcntsaro  conductod  in  a  simiUr  spirit  of  ^oDcrous  ApprMimtion 
of  nwults,  apitrt  from  Mrdid  con  si  deration  a  of  profits.  At  ft  doK«n 
places  in  and  nronnd  Sydney  Hrifiioc  and  artdi>#soaroiaoxi»t«'ncp, 
whore  ttudcnts  may  do  tho  rudimoutary  work  prior  to  jwniiig  t)to 
th<!  practical  courses  at  the  licud  e^ubli^Iiinriit,  hII  the  detail:)  being 
asHocLtted  with  the  parent  irixtitHtioii,  ami  tnoro  or  Iir^is  KnpcrviMsd 
by  the  head  staff.  In  Uin  country  tlicreitrc  aUo  numerous  technical 
colleges  associated  with  the  (general  scheme,  the  principal  beinjt  at 
"West  Maitknd,  Newcastle,  Bathurst,  Goulbarn,  Broken  Hill, 
Lithgow,  and  Armidale.  Among  the  items  of  the  course  at  the 
Newcastle  Technical  (killcge  arc  such  sabjects  as  coal  mining  and 
mininj;  engineering,  mine  surveying,  metallurgy,  mineralogy, 
boiler  mukiog  and  steam,  and  steam  engine.  All  llinv  subjects  are 
essential  to  the  commercial  ajid  industrial  life  of  sach  a  plaoo  us 
Ncwcastlo,  and  tholargonumbt-rof  studunt*.  nearly  600,  shows  how 
well  the  etTort  to  disseminate  this  knowledge  is  eft-crmed.  Bvery 
year  tw»  an  incronjsing  number,  several  tlioTiMind  ittrong,  passing 
tliroiigli  Uie  art  and  seiciKH-  t-lasst-s  of  New  South  Wales,  and  then* 
is  every  n'osoti  for  helieving  that,  as  regard*  technical  instniction 
and  its  practical  ujipliontion,  the  nrU.>]iiis  of  tliat  colony  will  be 
found  jitandirig  second  to  none,  not  oven  to  those  of  Germany,  wbvre 
science  anil  induttry  have  ho  long  been  happily  wedded  to  eooh 
Other." 

{Communieated  hy  Hb.  Johk  PLruMElt  o/ Sifilnfy,  y.S.W.') 

^^ 
Forthcomia^  Articles.— Among  the  articles  which  we  hope  to 
pablish  shortly,  wo  mity  mention  Uie  following : — Some  Jfew 
JCthioil  Conetptiont  in  their  htarin^  on  Rluration,  (1)  Jt«at<m  ami 
SftJiimtil,  by  James  Sully,  M.A^  Groto  J'rofessor  of  Philosophy 
of  Mind  and  Logic,  Univemity  College,  London  ;  Ptycholo^ff  /or 
7'tarhert,  by  0.  Lloyd  Morgan,  M.A.,  Principal  of  University 
College,  Bristol ;  })ttintlle  Jteprinta  of  OU  J-Jdufatitmal  Bookt, 
by  Foster  Wataon,  BI.A.,  Professor  of  Education,  University 
College  of  Wales,  Abcrj^stwyth  ;  Tht  Pronunciation  of  the  Latin 
"  C,"  by  the  Kcv.  W.  W.  Rkeat,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
University  of  Cambridge  j  Open  or  Public  Pagi  tti  -Seliooh,  by 
Amoe  Ileuderson,  B.A^  Normal  Master,  University  College, 
Nottin^um  ;  Moorith  Schodt  and  CoUeget,  by  Badgett  Meakin. 
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RECENT  number  [April]  of  tlit  weekly  Psdoffo 
rfitchs  Zeitunti  contntn.i  a  timely  nrtiolo  on  *'P<»OBl 
SocicHoii  and  the  School."  TVic  German  Societi«s 
havfl  lately  petitionod  tho  fiovornmont  that  in 
futuro,  in  all  the  schoole  of  the  country,  tho  history- 
lesson  may  deal  with  the  progress  of  loariiing  and  civilixntion 
rather  than  with  tUi>  story  of  fightin;^  and  fightprs  and,  that  Kchool- 
books  may  be  carofully  revised  from  this  point  of  vifw.  The 
nntbor  of  tho  artick>  writes  hopofuUy  of  tho  movoment,  without, 
however,  minimising  tho  difficulties  in  the  way.  But,  ho  nrnuo% 
jiirt  as  mi'ri  huvo  cuine  to  ttibiiiit  their  privato  wrongs  to  tho 
nrhitradon  of  nthem,  so  nations  will  somo  day  come  to  submit 
theirs^a  oonHumnrntion  thnt  rany  bo  hastened  by  wiso  action  on  tlio 
purl  of  tins  schools.  To-day  thoy  set  up  a  false  ideal—"  Die  Heldcn 
de«  Kricg<!»  werden  nix-h  immer  an  die  erste  Stcllo  gestcllt.'' 
Thia  innst  !>c  altered  ;  the  lierovs  of  war  must  give  way  before  the 
heroes  of  p<!aoe,  and  a  human  ideal  be  substituted  for  a  brulich. 
The  same  paper.  In  another  April  issue,  doids  with  the  ijuowtion 
of  Clerical  Inttpector.",  ag»int>t  whom,  in  (R-dagogic  e-irole*,  there  is  a 
growin]|;  feeling.  An  was  said  in  the  Prussian  Hoitse  of  Itepresen- 
tatJVM  the  other  day, "  Die  Lehrer  hnlten  dn«  AmteinM  Kreisftohnl- 
inspelitora  fQr  ein  no  wichtiges,  dnxs  m  oinon  ganmn  Mann 
nrfofdert.  Die  (ieiAttinhon  Imb^n  i!iir.u  meistnti^  weder  dio  mHigo 
Zeit,  noch  dio  Ui-fahigung."  Hrsidt-n,  as  the  ftpeakor  pointed  out, 
tcachora  require  not  mnrely  oriticisTn  but  a  pnM^i<^^al  illnnlration  of 
bow  they  may  improve  their  metho<ls,  aucl  such  practical  help  can 
only  bo  effV^ii* ely  j-ivcn  liy  thone  who  have  lboni!"eIvos  learned  to 
tMoh.  We  in  Rngland  are  still  in  the  stage  of  clerical  head- 
master!), w)  (hat  owr  !tyni)>athy  witli  the  German  grievaneo  is 
temi>ereil  by  envy.  In  yet  another  |i1iicc,  in  an  editorial  on  tho 
immn]  of  higher  training  for  touchers,  wc  come  upon  «  piece  of 
eqnatly  Bound  idr-idism.  "  Die  Irfihrer  der  Lehrer  miissen 
wenigstcnx  in   wisscnsohaftlicher   Bosiebnng  auf  dor  Htiho  dcr 
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Zeit  ■tefaro"  is  a  trotli  that  aumec  Iw  too  fmgivratir  innstcd 
Mpm  wren  in  a  coantnr  where  m  j«1  half  ibo  Icadim  faav*  oo 
toacben. 

Jfnw  AtiiiM  for  April  oootajoa  Uw  ooodimoa  of  tlw  artidR 
OD  fiuf/  stotiea  to  vUdi  we  refecred  but  month.  From  the 
writer's  practical  aifgettioos  for  tbe  use  of  Mieh  storira  in  th« 
cdBcntion  of  duldren,  we  coodode  thai  be  does  afler  all  atlach 
foD  inporUDoe  to  their  ethical  signifieaaceL  He  admits  for 
inrtapoe  that  tbe  storiee  mncfc  be  rerf  cair-fuUr  selectMl,  ami  that 
sack  as  deal  mainlr  with  tbe  borribte  or  with  th^^  \-algar  di»- 
booonring  of  st^p-motber  or  Jew  aboald  he  exclailML  At  tb^ 
aam«  tiin«  be  warns  os  that,  however  inponant  moral  edocatioal 
tnaT  be,  nothing  doee  so  much  harm  as  to  drag  yont  morality  in 
at  the  wrong  time  or  in  the  wrong  plaoe,  and  that,  therefore,  one  of 
tbo  thinfT)  most  carefiiDy  to  be  avoided  with  children  is  the 
attempt  to  read  into  fairr  rturies  a  moral  they  do  not  contain. 

In  ttw  /Uvut  Vnirtrtilairr  for  March  it  a  suggested  that,  for' 
the  fnrUiCTaiioo  of  moral  education  in  tbe  secondary  sohoo1»,  thent 
should  lie  fonii«d  an  association  of  secondary  teachers.     It  is  not 
expected  tbat  e^w^  un  ax<o<:int(ou  would  appeal  to  everybody,  but 
**  tOU»  ctriix  <jiw>  wllicitc  If  drsjr  dv  muraliKr  W  liines,  tons  ccur 
<]oi  voiont  dans  Ivnn  Hvxn  Its  citoyon*  de  deinftin  iie  dmvent  pus 
biSaiter  k  «e  teodre  la  innin  et  4  a'aaaocicr  fnit<>n)«Ucinent."     Tb« 
aSBOdatioa    woold    contain    three    Mectious :    (n)    tcadiers,    (t) 
towliors  and  pupils,  (t)   pupil».     Tbo  main   purpoM  of  Uie  fint 
would  Ik!  to  pruride  "d»>  devoirs  proprea  ii  excreer  loa  facult^j 
activcn  ct  k  faire  r^^hir  lc«  jeuotMi  gens  cur  1*4  pn^Kmes  mofaus ' 
qui  sent  k  la  port^e  dr  Icur  age.'*     Tim  second  teotion  would  con- 
tain a  certain  nuinlx-r  of  «elfdrd  pupilM.  who  would  )h'  cmIIihI 
grthor  from  time  to  tiuii;  by  their  teacliont  "  (oiir  do  coiirlr*  Mutnou, ' 
remplies  par  des  caiiMTies  fiimiliires,  d<-s  lectures  en  ooinmun,  et 
oil  la  parole  wmit  doiinw  mux  jcimeji  gi-iiJ"  le  [ilus  [»(Waible."    The 
suggestions  for  IIm-  work  of  the  lliird  m^ition  nrt^  the  outooine  of 
an  interesting  ex[K^rimeiit  oonductc«I  for  twme  time  post  in  his  own 
olnss  by  the  wriu-r  of  the  artii-le.     Hi»  plan  lias  b<<ci>  to  dividoj 
his  pnpils  (Dutnhfring  about  thirty)  into  pain',  aoccrdin^  to  ago,  i 
cajKicity  and  character.    Tlwn  erery  day  for  half  an  hour  after  • 
sc1km>I  some  fwir  or  five  of  t\Kvc  pairv  Iiatp  [voluiilarily  ?]  stayed 
behind  to  work  together  on  aomo  pii'oo  of  work  K|iecially  »et  for 
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the  porpoM,  the  master  himself  staTinx  also,  hot  only  as  an 
obicrvor  and  a  possible  source  of  inforiii:ition.  The  profit  to  the 
pupil#  ii  mid  to  hare  been  considerablu),  both  intellectoxlly  and 
mornllj,  and  well  worth  the  slight  extni  co«t  to  tfao  teacher  of 
tini«  and  labour.  Tho  exporJincnt  may  bo  worth  imitating,  but 
wc  rat)MT  doubt  the  wi«dom  of  formin}^  i^thical  eocietie*  of  selected 
pnfMl.*.  Virtue  in  a  SLihooI-boy  muy  be  nU  rery  well,  but 
conscious  virtue 1 

TTw  School  Journal  (Now  York  and  CaiicBRO)  for  April  I 
oontains  an  int<Tie^ting  article-,  entitled  "Hints  on  Knral  School 
Grounds,"  by  L.  H.  Kailey. 

The  Uniremily  Kxtnirion  Jom-nal  for  April  contains  a  second 
instatment  of  8ir  Joshua  Fitch's  lecture  on  "  Kdncation  in  Txtndon 
in  the  Kineteenth  Century,"  dnaling  with  socondary  and  higher 
education. 

The  SdueatioMal  Rcriew  of  India  for  March  contains  two  articlen 
of  pedagogic  interest^"  Kindergarten,"  a  paper  read  by  Mrs. 
Britnder,  inspectreaa  of  schooU,  at  the  recent  Madras  Tenchers'  (V»n- 
fcrenoe,  and  '*  The  Teaching  of  English  CJraramar  in  Schools,"  a 
paper  read  at  tho  sanw  conference  by  Professor  B.  V.  Karoesmra 
Aiyar.  M.A. 

To  tho  School  WotU  for  April  Miss  S.  A.  Bnrstall  contributes 
a  valnable  article  on  "The  Curriculum  for  Oirls  compared  with 
that  for  Boys,"  In  reply  to  the  question,  "AVbat  should  tho 
ideal  corrieulum  be?"  she  say8~"The  answer  is  simple  to  state, 
though  liard  to  carry  into  practice.  The  cnrriculum  should 
indndfl,  as  we  liave  seen,  all  that  can  develop  human  faculty 
and  open  to  youth  the  great  inheritance  of  civilisation  ;  language, 
not  only  French  and  German,  but  classics,  and  most  of  all 
the  mother  tongue  ;  literature,  above  all  in  English  ;  mathematics 
and  experimental  science,  at  all  events  in  their  earliest  stages  ; 
art,  and  if  not  its  practice,  its  appreciation  ;  bii^ory,  the  study 
of  intititutions,  and  the  doty  of  cittsenship  ;  religion,  even 
•  more  an  an  all-pervading  influence  than  as  a  formal  subject  of 
instruction.  These,  and  all  these,  aro  needed  to  bring  botJi  wir 
boys  and  our  girls  to  the  ftiU  statnre  of  their  intellectual  and 
spinto.-il  growth,  and  to  fit  them  as  men  and  women  for  their  work 
in  tho  irorld  and  for  their  fellowship  with  one  another." 

The   Kindergarten    Rtview    (Springfield,    Massiiohu»otts)   for 
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April  is  tnniniy  oocapied  br  a  report  of  the  pracecdinfis  of  tho 
Intcrnnlioiml  Kiiiilorf^artcn  Union  Cotivcntioii  at  l^ncinuitii  lut 
March.  Tli^rc  \»  another  in«tulm«iit  of  "ConoM-b  to  Tojiclicrs  of 
Young  Childreji,"  and  Caroline  T.  Hutch  contii)Ur.<i  Iicr  article  on 
"  Obangcs  in  Kindergarten  Mnteri:il  "  wtlli  "OutstiJit  Material." 

Child  Life  ifXT  April,  the  second  nuinticr  of  a  new  fwriex,  is  fbll 
of  pleasant  pedagogic  pabulom.  Limits  of  njinoe  forbid  u<<  to  do 
nioro  thiiD  mention  the  three  nioet  interesting  artieles.^"  Music  in 
th«  CoDcrelo,"  by  Annie  J,  Carwen,  and  "  A  Studj-  on  (.'hUdren's 
Property-Sense,  II.,"  by  Profcfwor  Earl  Barnes. 

The  I'aidoloffiil  for  April  is  the  first  number  of  n  new  pcda^ 
gogic  raagasine  which  is  to  appear  threo  limes  a  ypar  only.  It 
firaiikly  diaclaitns  any  attempt  to  conciliate  the  British  Pliilirtioo 
or  intorcst  the  unbeliever.  It  will  cater  only  for  those  who  sro 
already  attracted  towards  the  problems  of  chil(i-#tiidy.  Wherefon*, 
there  is  no  Huperficiulity  about  ibi  articles.  They  are  solid 
i^tudif'B  by  M'riuu«  educationist*,  full  of  interest  for  fcrious  pludente, 
hilt  for  the  uninspired  render  dry  lu  dust.  Dr.  Clonston  tells  us 
"  Wlint  the  Briiiii  has  to  do  in  Yonlli  In-sidc^s  gi^ttinj;  Kducated" — 
a  trcnohunt  attuck  on  "forcing"  for  university  saccessee.  Threo 
other  articles  of  interest  and  importance  arc  "Imiuitiv<>nc««  in 
School  Children,"  by  H.  Hohnan,  H.M.i.,  "A  Boy's  ImaginatiTO 
Play,"  by  Dr.  I^angdon-Down,  and  "Our  Double  Acrostic,"  by 
Professor  Moyd  Morgan.  Dr.  I >iingdon- Down's  artick>  givo«  a 
faAdoating  uucoimt  of  a  mofit  extraordinarily  imaginative  boy. 

The  KHuctttioniU  nnut  fur  tht-  prcfti^nt  month  ^ivi-s  a  too  brief 
80 mmary  of  Professor  Woods  Uutehinson's  paper  on  "The  growth 
of  ihn  Child  Mind."  The  Professor's  treatment  of  the  nabjeot, 
however,  makes  the  interest  of  the  article  philosophic  rather  than 
jiedagogic,  except  in  so  far  as  the  two  interests  inevitably  overlap, 
Mr.  Herbert M.  Hankilor  writes  ou  "Discipline"  with  sonnd  sense 
ami  discrimination.  His  arguments  are  developed  out  of  the  follow- 
ing theory  ; — "  All  offenct*  nrc,  in  ihe  first  instance,  to  bo  treated  as 
natural,  but,  by  repotition,  idl  ufFenocs  tend  to  becomo  moral. 
This  statement  will  ser\-e  ixi  iiidiiatc  an  imjKirtant  fact— that  it  is 
quite  imjwwible  to  draw  any  hanl  and  fiwt  lino  betwoen  iho  wue 
class  and  the  other.  It  will  nUo  be  evident  that  we  cannot  ju*tly 
mete  out  the  same  punishmont  to  Iialf  a  dou-n  difTerent  bon  who 
may  have  oonmiitbed  what  la,  nominally,  tli«  muc  oQ'uncc." 
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Tho  Journat  of  Kdwalion  for  Uii»  month  is  nnnsnally  full  of 
artic](9.  botii  i>i-tlu^'0};)C  )tnd  (xilltical.  AiiKin^  those  of  inorp 
pDrdy  po<laf;ogic  int*TC!H  »re  an  essiiy  on  "  Tli«  Chilil's  Library  " 
uod  an  aocoanlof '*The  LcttvrlcM  Mctliod  of  Pianoforte  Teadbtng," 
wbidi  is  a  '  Ktiidcrgarton  systttin  of  miuic  for  Iwginnore.' 
Tticjic  two  articl(!A  oro  anonyiiioas  and  slight.  Three  articles  of 
deeper  tnteri»t  and  stronger  treatment  are  "  English  liteiaturo  in 
Girts*  SchooU,"  by  Frederick  Ryland  ;  "An  Amencam  Scheme  of 
Natnre  Stady,"  by  G.  Clarke  NnttaU,  B.So.  j  aaA  "  Houre  of 
Idleness,  ui  Idcsl  Holiday,"  by  L.  The  moral  of  the  article  by 
L,,  who  is  confftwedly  a  woman,  is  that  there  U  an  "art  of  taking; 
holidays,"  and  that  orn?  element  of  the  art  is  to  spend  one's  holiday.< 
in  some  sleepy  continental  town,  where  tlic  art  of  taking  life 
leisurely  has  been  bronght  to  {icrfcction.  The  bearing  of  Mr. 
Nottall'a  article  will  be  revealed  by  the  following  extimcts :  "  It 
is  interestinf!  to  notice  a  new  development  in  connection  with 
elementary  aulwols  that  is  taking  place  in  tho  »tato  of  New  York, 
owinj;  to  tlie  elTorts  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Cornell 
University.  .  .  .  Tlie  Colie}^  in  question  has  resolved,  instead  of 
confining  itself  to  cho  instruction  of  men  of  mature  age,  who  arc 
always  somowh  it  iimdaptable,  to  begin  at  tho  very  beginning,  and 
tako  in  hand  the  children.  Therefore  it  has  gone  to  the  teachers 
in  tho  stato  schools  of  New  York,  and  solicited  their  help  in  a 
•che.m«  of  education  which  it  designates  '  nature  study ' — a  stndy 
which  li  to  preiuiro  the  children's  minds  to  reoeive,  later  on,  tho 
deBnilo  teuching  of  tho  College ;  to  make  tliem  pliable  and 
receptive;  and,  oliovc  all,  a  study  which,  it  i»  boi«d,  will  inculcate 
from  tho  MU-Ut-st  yean  a  \a\i:  of  country  life  and  country  pursuits. 
•  .  .  The  College  iiuiist^  ajpiin  and  ngaiu  on  the  point  that  Naturo 
study  id  not  desigix'*!  to  f;ive  direct  and  spocilio  infonnfttion ;  its 
aim  is  to  train  the  cliild  in  tlie  )iowurs  of  seeing  and  inquiring, 
and  to  awake  a  keen  intire^tt  in  country  life  as  a  whole — to  evoke, 
in  short,  a  love  for  Nature."  Mr.  Ryland  compliiina  that  the 
'^ assimilation  of  girla'  edueation  to  that  of  boys  has  t<;nded  to  pat 
the  study  of  English  literature  in  Die  b«okground."  He  maintains 
tluU,  "if  the  true  object  of  wlueation  be  to  fit  u8  to  enjoy  the 
higliest  which  life  has  to  offer,  ami  to  help  others  to  enjoy  it,  art 
and  literature  must  occupy  a  larger  pUce  than  they  do  in  our 
scliooU."    His  argnnients  wo  cannot  here  qnote,  but  we  IieaiiUy 
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mdonie  his  closing  uppitil — -"  Uiuuot  a  couple  of  liours  k  w« 
koockrd  off  Latin  and,  [HT)i»[)t«,  ono  taken  from  muthcmatics,  in 
ordtT  to  mukv  oiiportuuitj  for  iiii  adciunto  und  he-arty  iUidj  of  tho 
proato**  litoratnrv  in  th«  wiOrlil  P  " 

In  tho   Pe»lago^ml  Sfininartf  (Woroeater,  HossachuitetU)  for 
Miiruh,  n  vrritiihlv  "eiitharran  de  richesM  p^dago^gne,"  Dr.  Liithor 
Giilick  ur^cs  th»t  modern  r^ligioas  life  and  ideala  for  ndoloflconte 
aro  iiitros|H<c't!w  of  atntvs  and  not  nctivo  enoagh.     In  otitor  tvord», 
womvi)  arc  rho  support  of  the  cIinrc}M>6  and  not  inon,  who  stand  ^ 
oulnidp  ftMrnptt'd  bv  tho  heroes  of  action,  like  WaAbin;;ton,  !Jncolii,^| 
(rt«.,  mthiT  than  tho  contomplatiye  epiritnai  idcalu  of  tlie  chnrcli.  ^^ 
Tln>»n  points  b«  raises  iu   an  coquirj-  into  tho   "  p6_vchologi«J, 
Pedagogical,  and  Religious  Attinicta  of  Qroup  Gamoe."     Professor 
Monroe,  in  an  article  on  the  "  Money  Sense  of  Children,"  uttempis 
to  coinpHrc  it  with  the  «imo  fvj\»if  in  priniitivo  man.    The  article  ia  ^ 
fnll  ot  valuable  suggestions  for  ihrin-cultiirv  and  tho  managemeni^l 
of  Khool  savin;^  IsiinkA,     Th<:- answer*  to  ciruular  quostions  givoQ 
by  children  of  various  agijs  are  at  onec;  full  of  pedagogic  Icswona^ 
and  intensely  funny.     Mr.  C.  H.  Seara*  article  in  au  «xhaustive^| 
treatise  on  the  thoory  and  praetioe  of  "  Homo  anil  Scliool  Punialt- 
mentii."  which  we  eomiitcnd  to  tlie  wntest  attention  of  all  tt^^icbers, 
and  Mpeuially  tliotw  who  believe  in  unliiniM  corponti  panishinont. ' 
Tho  "  Tesichiiij;  Iiintinot,"'  it**  oriKiii  and  it«  ]>sycliology,  by  D.  B. 
Pliillipit,  is  a  loariit'd  ami  sympatbelio  article  on  a  si)l>}cct  of  deep 
and  (MTMianeiit  interest.     This  instinct  is  explained  M  an  expression 
of  tiic  ripened  iinpulao  to  parenthood.     Philanthropy  and  intorcMt  in 
the  spocies  is  shown  to  huve  lain  at  the  root  of  tJie  efforts  of  all  tin 
great  teachers  from  (Jlirist  to  Krancke.     Tho  closing  paiagnph 
contains  these  sa;^ious  words : — "  The  nature  of  woman,   lior 
relation  to  tho  child,  and  t)io  ctLieal  influence  of  her  teaching, 
uinko  her,  when  moved  by  the  mother  instinct,  tho  t«acber  /nit- 
ejtrellenef  for  childron."      Yot  "thf  adoUsemJ  mutt  not  be  dtprivedi 
tff  that  mspiralion  teldch  JImot/rom  a  mtuevline  taut  ((rfWa^  a/}«rj 
ideaU  of  prr/edion." 

TIk-  April  number  of  the  Sfkoot  liei'itw  of  Chicago  is  devoted 
almost  eotin-lj  to  the    Papers  and    Di»Cu«»io»8  of  tho   Micliigan 
Schoolmasters  Club.    Among  tlie  {lapeni  we  may  m<>ntion  "  School 
Uanagemcnt  from  the  Side  of  Social  lifv,"   by  Florence  Milncr  ;^| 
**  Mondii,"  by  Floroncc  Barnard  ;  "  High  Sclwol  Management  with 
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tespeci  to  Phvuioil  Exrrcii*,"  hy  L.  P.  Joeolyn  ;  and  "Tho  Teach- 
ing of  BLHlory,"  by  Wclistcr  Cook.  From  a  very  cxliaurtivi^ 
-  Stody  of  Hi-^'h  School  Fu|.iis,"  by  M,  T.  Scuddcr,  w  nlwi  lh.> 
following  "  photAgruph  of  t[ie  iJwiI  t«acher  from  tlw  pupil's 
Muidpoinl " — "Tlw  idi-al  U-jinlMT  i«  on»:  wlm  in  nnvcr  cross,  but  is 
fMK>n&bly  strict ;  kc«ps  good  ordor ;  hxs  a  quiet  room  ;  holds  ptiptis 
responsible  for  crory  part  of  the  l«sson  ;  explains  thoronglily ; 
goes  to  tlie  point ;  is  fair  and  im[>arlial  ;  is.  not  fiisfly  ;  (lo<>9  not 
15*1  oat  of  poliMioe  ;  does  not  "  Hy  "  at  you  when  you  mako  a 
mistake  ;  does  not  k»ep  int^rrapting  witJi  tjaesHona  when  yon  aro 
Kcatiog  ;  is  as  pleasant  in  class  as  ontflide  of  school ;  aud  if  slio  crn 
aaywfaere.  errs  on  the  side  of  lenteijcy,"  whereon  the  writer  of  the 
article  reroarha — "It  aeems  to  me  it  wonid  be  difficult  to  find  a 
■hrewdcr  and  more  common  sonBc  lot  of  con)n>onts  than  tbcsv.  In 
reading  what  cltildreo  ear  about  favonte  toocliers  we  certainly  get 
a  sclf-rcrelation.  . .  Perbapj,  for  uo  teactien,  here  itt  that  pow«r 
tbat  Bnrns  longed  for  in  tlio  linos  that  are  famiiiiir  to  all ; 


0  wni)  Mann  pow'r  Ihc  |{iftio  gie  iw, 
To  see  eareels  u  ithcre  soe  itt. 
It  W»d  tne  iiiony  «  Wiinik*  ft™!  us 
And  fnolifli  notion." 


^H  The  April  nnmber  of  the  Edumlional  It^trlew  (Sew  York) 
^H  contains,  beside  a  slight  paper  entitled  "  A  Brief  for  Iiatin,"  by 
^H  Willinm  T.  Harris,  four  imj>ort:nit  :irticle« — "  Some  ICssentiab  of 
^B  llie  Trnv  Academic  Spirit,"  by  Charles  C.  Hull ;  "  How  to  Jndge  a 
^H  Hchool,"  by  James  M.  Greenwood ;  "  Secondary  Education,"  by 
I'anl  H.  Hnnni> ;  and  "Traiuin^I  Tenchcrs  for  Secondary  Schools," 
by  JantM  K.  Ua»«ell.  The  hi»t  article  nbly  discusses  the  pro 
and  ran  of  training  as  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity,  the  means  by 
which  w«  maj'  "  meet  the  demiindit  of  the  time:*,  while  aiming  at 
soineUiing  better,"  and  the  qunlittcations — speciiil,  professional, 
and  general — which  ciiaracteriso  (lift  sutisfactory  "  teacher's  cer^ 
tificate."  The  innpiralion  of  Professor  Hanus"*  article  will  be 
foend  iu  tliese  woriLi : — "Tlio  school  is  prone  to  live  too  secluded 
a  life  in  the  midst  of  life ;  it  has  been  concerned  too  much  witJi 
ita  own  routine  ;  its  ideal^a  high  ideal — has  been  too  exclusively 
tcbolarsliip,  and  the  other  functions  wbiob  it  has  to  discharge  hav« 
been  too  much  neglected.  So  it  has  come  about  tltat  tb«  mo«t 
««nie«t  and  ambitions  teachers  have  nauaHy  devoted  themselves  to 
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what  oiaj' be ttDed pm  ichehnhjp  too  milmiiilj.  sad  have  ooo- 
oened  tfaeneebfa  jmj  Ettle  stwot  t^oM  dbin  <rf  Hfe   vhidt 
tt  is  one  fnadioo  of  edimtkm  to  introdaee  yosag  P*<f^  ^• 
Thni    'tis    coarse    of   ttadr,   tbra    the    acCire    pajtidpatioD    a{ 
its  trachcT»   in   tbc  social    mt«r«ets  of   the  worid   ootside   tlie 
acbool,  and  bv  bringing  re  pn  w  ntatJTeB  from  that  world  into  the 
adiool,  the  school  maj  be  made  a  pwtidpatar  in  the  socirI,  the 
indnstrial,   the  commercial,  the  dvic  Hfe  of  b>-iaj ;  mxr  afford 
that  oomprebensioD  of  the  datiM  aod  the  pririleigea  of  a  dtisen 
which  onlv  a  partidpotioa,  faowerrr  limited,  is  capable  of  afford- 
ing."    Mr.  Greenwood's  artide  on  "  How  to  Judge  a  Sdioo)^  is 
full  of  ralnablo  saggestions,  bom  cvidenllr  of  long  experieooe, 
broad  fi^mpalhint,  ajid  a  shrewd  insight  into  the  rclattvc  magni- 
todea  of  the  [lowililv  and  tlto  impoaiible  in  nutters  scholastic. 
From     Mr.    Hull's    article     w«    seleci    the   following    eloqaent 
and    inspiring   paragra)^ : — "Tho     very    gcaios     of  the    Uni- 
versity   is    cstfadic   sTmpathy    with    the    worid    of    men.     All 
haman  interests   6nd  an   answer  in  the  deep  heart  of  the  oni- 
veni^.  ....  No  men  OQt\-ie  her  sons  in  eageniMs  to  be*r 
anns   for  the   honor  of  ll>c  flag,  in  willingness  to  lose   forever 
the   prospect  of  Utcrarj-   distinction  in   the  Uoodv  mist   of  lh« 
Geld    of    battle.        Ko    men    outvie    bi>r    sons    in     the    exalted 
missions  of  diplomacy  to  foreign  state*  or  in  the  high  functions 
of  oouascl  at  home.       With    the    arduous    problems   of  dvic 
reform     and     of    pc^nlar     education     her    sons    are    dealing, 
choosing    tusks    tlmt    entail    heroic    sacrifice    nnd     onrcnoroed  J 
critinHn.       On    every    mission    field    of   tlw    world   they   aro   ' 
Ubonring,    and    many    are    the    graves     in    equatorial    jangles 
whi-rv  sleep  tliose  for  whom  seats  of  luxarions  idlcne«5  were  erer  1 
waiting.     In  the  social  settlement  amidst  the  hovels  of  )<aupcrism, 
in  the  lonely  hillside  parish,  where  books  are   but   n   haunting 
memory,  are  the  sons  of  the  nniversi^  ;  living  witnesses  to  that 
wondrons    spirit   of   sympathy  with  all  hnnian   interests   which 
prevaiU  in  modem  academic  life." 
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THE  WORK  OF  WOSIEN  IN  EDUCATION. 

An  Addrett  dttivered  at  th*  Conjerenee  of  the 
yatumtil  Unum  of  Tiocher*  at  CanMd^,  April,  1SQ9. 


H  haw  loii;^  i)a»d><ol  t[i«  »taKu  of  tic-in^  a)>l(>  to  dunbt 
tliut  woiiK'ii  )iiivu  an  important  jjitrt  to  [il»y  in 
iiutJoiiBl  evocation.  FacU  tre  not  nlvmys  tli«  Imst 
ar^umunt,  but  tbe;  givo  irrcsistiblo  lor(M)  to  all 
utlicni,  Kuii  tiitt  largo  QOinbor  of  womon  in  Llio 
mnkd  of  the  ijiialified  teaohera  of  wbicb  this  Union  u  composed 
bean  witneea  to  tbe  magDitade  of  tbo  part  that  women  arc,  aa  a 
matter  of  fact,  playing  in  educational  work.  It  is  not,  however, 
to  the  qaantiUtivo  bat  to  the  qnalitativo  ospocts  of  this  eabject 
that  I  vronld  direct  your  attontiou.  Tlia  moro  number  of  women 
would  bo  an  evil  rather  than  a  good  if  women  did  not  bring  to 
the  work  tho  qualities  which  it  reqnirea.  In  tho  United  States 
school  toaching  has  parsed  largely  into  tho  liandii  of  women,  and 
the  question  is  sometimee  aaked  whether  th«  share  tticy  take  ia  not 
too  lai^e.  This  inquiry  opens  up  two  others,  which  may  be 
repeated  in  this  country  : — 

(1)  Why  has  this  worb  gravitated  into  the  bands  of  women  ? 

(2)  Is  there  a  justilioadon,  in  ttio  higher  sense,  of  tliv  fact  ? 
Are  women  ni-cdod  only  becnoso  moo  arc  scarce  ?  Arc  women 
pnfcrred  only  becanse  niou  oosi  more  ? 

lo  so  far  OS  it  is  true  that  womenurocmploywiiu  teaching,  as  in 
certain  other  work,  b«cau»o  they  do  the  same  amount  of  work  more 
cheaply  than  men,  I  agree  with  those  who  cty  out  against  their 
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inGTCUD};  vinploTnicDt  as  an  rvU,  though  I  wuolJ  critidae  sharply 
the  liuc  nlu'clitJicirjirotctl  generally  takca.  The  true  line  of  protest 
i«  the  a»crtioD  of  tlic  principle  tli&t  wouicd  chftll  be  paid  as  w&U  as 
men  arc  \<ud  for  ihv  Mmc  vrork.  Thii  does  not  ncoeeaarilv  mean 
that  tlicy  ehuli  he  p«id  cqoalljr  on  an  av«rago  per  bead,  but  if  the 
voman  has  ]t«a  pay  for  the  tamt  clatt  of  tcori  »l>o  ehoold  bare 
more  lci«in>.  lo  my  opinion,  wom«u  ought  not  to  work  as  bard 
as  men,  and,  of  course,  any  Kystom  that  roqaires  th«Ri  to  vork 
harder  for  lv*a  pay  it  aii  unjust  system.  Men  need  a  high(>r  wage 
for  obvious  n-a«ons,  bot  they  cad  work  harder  and  Lhns  earn  more 
-vritbout  deteriorating  in  health.  If  tlio  l«Janoc  of  nature  wcro 
obtcrred  (and  it  will  be  if  ineu  aiid  women  alike  make  np  their 
minds  that  it  shall  be),  tJioo  Uicre  would  bo  do  talk  of  women 
underselling  men  in  any  walk  of  life.  The  principle  to  be  upheld 
is  Mpable  of  expreesion  as  a  simple  economic  principle.  It  sboold 
not  be  dieaper  to  employ  women  infit«ad  of  men.  TIte  difficulties 
io  applying  this  principle  are  less  than  they  ^eeiu  at  first  sight. 
The  employer,  be  it  State  or  School  Board  or  Voluntary  School 
manager,  knows  rery  welt  whether  ho  ccDDomisc6  by  a  ehoogc 
in  the  relative  number  of  the  two  sexes  employed.  It  is  this 
kind  of  eooDoniT  that  wo  hare  to  condemn. 

Suppose  that  this  principle  has  taken  hold  of  the  mind  and 
conscience  of  all  concerned,  so  that  the  women  do  not  undersell 
the  men  and  the  men  support  the  women  iu  claiming  a  proper 
living  wage,  while  pobltc  opinion  declares  itself  in  farour  of  this 
kind  of  equality.  Suppose  tbo  position  so  far  simplified.  Will 
women  still  be  wanted  in  education,  as  }/rima  dcnnaa  are  wanted 
in  the  musical  world,  not  because  they  are  cheap  and  will  do,  bnt 
.becauHC  the  great  work  of  natioual  education  cannot  be  perfectly 
done  withool  them — becaoiw  they  liarc  something  to  contributo  to 
it  which  in  their  abaence  it  would  lock  ? 

I  s]>eak  here  of  the  work  uf  women  ontside  the  si^tere  of  tho 
liome,  where  as  mothers  tliey  play  a  larger,  if  not  a  more  important, 
port  than  tlie  falliont  iu  tJie  L-ducatlon  of  tho  children.  Women 
are  wanted  in  tho  schools  no  less  than  iu  the  homes,  as  indeed  they 
are  wanted  in  every  sphere  of  social  work,  not  because  they  can 
compete  with  men  by  bringing  tiie  name  <]ujdities  either  in  greater 
or  lees  degree,  but  because  they  supplement  men  by  bringing 
gllicr  qualities.    Far  be  it  from  me  to  define  theac  difloreoccs  in 
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tbe  arenige  hnnuLD  natnre  of  the  two,  of  wludi  we  ar«  uU  pro- 
tonadij,  tlunif^h  eobtl^,  aware.  1  never  heard  a  du&oitiou  wiUtout 
takiag  exception  to  it.  Women  are  said  to  bavo  rolntiroly  more 
gift  for  di-tail,  more  iodnstrjT,  more  conH.'icact>,  moro  sympathj, 
lev  brvndtfi  of  vision,  less  gra«p  of  nitioDiil  [>riDcipI(i3,  lo» 
ori^oalitj,  \e»a  hutDonr,  sometimes  loss  imught,  HometimcA  more, 
tad  00  OQ,  till  one  grows  ^j^ddy  ia  the  effort  to  recognito  ooosolf  or 
one's  friends.  Tbe  inqniry  lato  the  mental  difforoncos  of  tbo  ooxes 
is,  in  tratb,  fraught  with  difficulty  as  well  as  full  of  intercut.  Ita 
reanlta  cannot  hv  bghtly  summed  up  in  crude  axiomD.  No  serious 
attempt  has  oTvr  been  mado  to  rcadi  a  result  founded  on  ftound 
and  cari.-ful  obserTation  over  a  suffivient  Beld.  I  do  not,  therefore, 
presume  to  have  a  theory  on  ttiis  inviting  subject.  I  luiow  thaii 
tbe  difference  of  sax  is  much  more  complex  and  elusive  tbiin,  for 
in&tanoe,  the  difference  of  raoo.  It  is  so  elusive  tLut  if  one  pro* 
pbesiea  about  individual  women  on  tlic  Rtreogtb  of  it,  one  is  very 
likely  to  b©  wrong. 

Neverthelc«it,  in  common  with  everyone  else,  I  believe  in  the 
exiitanee  of  40  much  difference  that  the  iuLroduction  of  women 
into  any  sphere  of  social  work  brings  with  it  some  now  moral  and 
intellectual  (>loment.  The  effect  in  general  is  that  of  a  fresh  and 
different  kind  of  mind  brought  to  c<M}porut«  in  the  solution  of  tbe 
problems  concerned.  Moreover,  women  have  in  general  a  different 
kind  of  exiK-rieucv  from  men,  and  thi#,  apart  from  othor  diffcreucoi), 
implies  a  now  ekment  of  wisdom  in  their  counsels.  In  education, 
especially,  their  naturul  fmowUdge  of  children  amounts  to  n  special 
gift,  to  tAy  nolhiug  of  tlieir  advimtugc  in  respoct  of  instinctive 
intoition  and  sympathy  where  childrt^n  are  coocornod.  And, 
indeed,  I  am  tetnpU-d  at  this  point  to  break  my  rule  and  theorise 
to  the  extent  of  a.>i»ertiiig  that  on  an  average  women  have,  when 
the  chances  are  equal,  a  livelier  and  more  penetrating  social  genius 
in  all  resjKCU  than  men.  But,  even  apart  from  any  such  theory, 
it  remains  that  ih<'ir  average  exiwrionco  makes  for  that  end. 

Now  the  social  genius  is  more  than  hall'  the  battle  )d  the 
teacher's  work.  Intellectual  obihty,  except  in  the  higher  walks  of 
learning,  oounta  for  very  little  in  a  teacher  who  cannot  get  into 
natural  iustinctivo  contact  with  the  learuor's  mind.  The  Bnooossfut 
teacher  feels  tbe  ohild's  mind,  and  wrostlos  with  it  firmly  though 
teoderly,  and  tbo  child  feels  tbo  teachers'  mind  and  rises  to  the 
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Socrtitic  trial  with  n  sciriso  of  growiog  Btrengih.  No  dradgery  ia 
dull,  uo  rontiuo  uK-chunical  when  tJio  tvaclior  combtnnt  with  •  trno 
lovo  of  knowkilgv  this  pawor  to  ootor  into  other  miadg. 

If  by  inimto  gift,  or  in  the  nntural  oouriw  of  things,  ivonifn  aro 
well  «ndoww]  in  thi«  ri-spt-ct,  or  t-ndowed  difffTcntlj-  from  men  in 
any  n>»pect,  thon  it  follows  that  they  can  ait  littlu  bo  AjwrM  from 
tho  work  of  the  wIiooIn  nx  tliv  prima  donna  with  hor  speci*]  retigo 
of  Toico  can  bo  spart^d  from  thu  purfomiann'  of  a  ptMM  of  masic 
which  rcqnirpa  that  rnngt-.  If  L«r  high  soprano  were  not  forth- 
coming wo  should  have  to  do  williout  tho  yiixr^,  or  to  make  ahift 
with  tho  tonor'ti  rendering  of  tlie  melody  ou  tbr  lower  octnvo. 
Oaoo  upon  a  tinio  women  wore  not  used  for  tbcir  jiroixr  parts 
in  mnsio  and  acting,  jiartly,  ]ierha[is,  liocaiiso  ttioy  were  other- 
wiao  employed.  But  in  thene  days,  when  wc  arc  accnxtomod  to 
their  servicee  in  art,  wc  could  sporo  th«  Puttis  and  thu  Nill«oaa  very 
badly. 

And  80  it  if)  in  education.  Any  nation  that  htin  onco  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  employing  a  largo  hudy  of  women  in  ita 
systom  of  national  education  can  ill  H{iaro  that  l>ody  of  woricera 
hoDC<!fortb.  If  tlioy  wore  withdrawn  or  reduced  the  education  of 
girla  would  curtainly  suffer,  tho  little  children  and  the  backward 
onw  would  be  jiorceptibly  worse  off,  and  something  oror  and 
abore  all  tliis  would  bo  lost  in  the  thought  and  tho  tone  of  the 
whole.  ^Vhen  women  and  mon  are  at  work  together  each  has 
something  to  t«ach  and  something  to  loarn.  Bearing  in  mind  tho 
place  where  we  met  lattt  night,  and  rx^momberiog  tho  history  of 
that  wonderful  movement  of  tho  last  half  century  for  the  higher 
education  of  girls,  wo  naturally  call  to  mind  the  leaders  of  that 
movement,  and  note  that  their  work  has  had  effect,  cot  for  women 
only,  but  for  tho  development  of  tho  educutioual  ideal  itself. 

Women  have  done  good  work,  but  more  lies  hel'oro  them.  Th«y 
have  not  come  yet  to  tho  cou»cionsnc«s  of  their  power*.  Perhaps 
they  have  not  y«t  quite  awakened  to  the  glad  sen»o  that  they  are 
needed  for  tho  full  uccomplishmcut  of  Uiis  work.  And  so  I 
Tootoru  on  a  word  of  exhortation  to  the  woineti  here.  Have  fiuth 
in  your  vocation,  and  spare  no  pains  to  make  yoursolvos  worthy 
of  iU  Nature  bus  endowed  us  for  a  sluire  in  tliis  work:  doty 
rfi^uirvB  tliat  we  should  develop  our  giJls  with  seal  and  diligenoe. 

BoPiui  Bbtamt. 
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THE    RELATIONS    OP    PRIMARY    TO 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

An  Addrtit  deHtvfvd  at  the   Con/erente  e^  the  National  Union 
*  of  Teaehert  at  Cambridge,   April,  1899. 

HE  Primarj  EducatioD  of  this  conntrj  tinii  Ion;;  htxa 
highly  cirganiscd.  The  meUiods  havo  boon  caro- 
follj  thought  out.  The  teachers  arc  thoroughly 
troint'J.  DrtailH  of  methodor  of  iidministnktion  inuy 
still  diTido  the  opioiona  of  experts  ;  but,  on  the 
-wholo,  tiio  machinery  is  complete  aod  satisfactory.  Thero 
remain,  indoed,  two  grave  impedimenta  to  thfl  efficiency  of  our 
Primary  system  ;  hot  these  arise  from  tlie  pressaro  of  oxternnl 
foro(!s,  not  from  intrinsic  dofecta.  We  are  still  asking  bow  we  are 
to  socnre — as  some  foreign  countries  sro  ablo  to  svouro — the 
regular  attendance  of  the  children  during  their  suhool-time. 
We  arc  still  asking — in  the  face  of  much  apathy  and  some 
opposition — ^how  we  are  to  prevent  the  instruction  of  children 
from  being  disastrously  interrupted  or  actually  terminated  at  too 
early  an  age.  Hut,  at  auy  rate,  our  Primary  Education  is 
organis«il.  Meanwhile,  in  Secondary  Education  no  unulogoua 
result  lias  yet  been  obtoiucd.  In  thut  wide  and  raried  field  a 
sumber  oJ  uurelat<.M]  agenoieii,  central  and  local,  have  hitherto 
nhanKl  among  them  the  control  of  the  available  resources. 
Economy  ami  ufliciency  have  snffereil  from  the  absence  of  system, 
mule  our  Primary  Education  ha^  long  been  •  cosmos,  our 
Seoondftty  Education  has  remained  a  chaos. 

Tliis  pecaliarity  in  the  educational  history  of  oar  country  haa 
natorally  tended  to  obecore  the  tme  relation  of  Primary  to 
Secondary  Education*    Greater  stress  has  generally  been  laid  on 
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the  differences  of  8p»;Ial  pnrpose  and  method  wliich  »pjanitc  the 
two  kinds  than  on  that  ooDtinni^  of  general  uiiis  and  [>rinciiil«9 
whidi  ought  to  bind  together  the  work  of  both.  U  u  perfectly 
true  thot  the  cooditiona  of  Primary  and  Secondary  t«MhiDg  arc, 
within  certain  limits,  eesentially  different.  In  Primary  EducatJon 
a  greater  oniformity  ia  |>ossibl6  and  desirable  :  not,  of  coarwi,  ia 
the  sense  that  a  mechanical  roatine  is  lees  to  bo  deprecated  tlioto 
than  at  a  later  stage  ;  hnt  in  the  sense  that  the  objects  in  view  ara 
ccmparatively  simple,  and  that  the  modes  of  attaining  thorn  intat 
be,  to  a  large  extent,  the  same  for  all.  Secondary  EdoeaUoo, 
dealing  with  yonng  minds  in  a  more  advanced  pha«o  of  develop* 
meat,  nec«s8arily  leaves  more  to  tho  discretion  of  the  tndividnal 
teacher,  and  requires  that  the  methods  employed  should  admit  of  a 
larger  variety.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  my  intention  than  to 
nnderstato  or  to  minimise  this  important  distinction.  My  point  is 
merely  this — that  owing  to  cnows  peculiar  (o  oar  coantry,  the 
distinction  lin»  often  been  prcM-nted  in  an  cxaggerattyl  form 
Freedom,  variety,  and  elasticity^ — to  use  a  oonveniont,  if  now 
somewhat  trite,  formnla — are  unquestionably  vital  elements  of 
Secondary  Education :  but  we  have  perhaps  been  too  much 
inclined  to  irpcak  as  if  Secondary  Edocntton  must  needs  rceist 
every  attempt  to  bring  its  operations  under  any  kind  of  rule.  On 
the  other  hand  we  sometimes  hoar  tho  methods  of  Primary 
Gdncation  rt^ferred  to  in  u  tone  which  seems  to  imply  that  a 
certain  modianieal  rigour  is  almost  their  inseparable  cIuirnctori«tic 
— an  error  which,  in  the  prtsence  of  this  audience,  needs  no 
refntation.     One  cauM  of  such  exaggeration  'ia  ovideut. 

A  regnlar  system  of  training  for  olomeDtary  school  teachers 
has  long  been  in  force,  while  for  tho  secondary  school  toachor  no 
such  training  has  been  provided.  Few  things  in  the  educational 
discnssions  of  the  last  few  years  have  been  more  interesting  to 
observe  than  the  conflict  l)etween  the  generally  admitted  proposition 
that  teadiing  is  on  art,  and  tho  liugeriug  belief  tliat  secondary 
teaching  is  an  art  which  cannot  be  taughL  Let  us  be  just,  and 
recognise  that  this  now  moribund  belief  is  one  for  which  much 
allowance  should  be  made,  regard  being  hod  to  the  educational 
traditions  of  our  cotintry.  Among  us,  the  typical  secondary  school, 
the  accepted  ropreseotstive  of  the  best  work  in  that  kind,  has  been 
the  largo  boarding  school.     In  such  a  school  the  cillcioncy  of  a 
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muter  doc*  aot  d«pcud  aolely,  dot  olnaje  cbiofly,  on  bia  mothoil 
of  teucliing  ;    it  liopends  tct;  lorgoly  on   bb  moral  and  sodul 

'  Inflncnm,  tlio  ouicomo  of  certain  «ifla  or  npiiUtudea  of  cburacter. 

I  In  m  grait  j'ublic  school  a  miin  migbt  bo  an  oxcellfiot  tnantcr  with^ 
oat  Dvccssaril;  being  a  Srst-rnto  teacher.     Ftirtber,  in  suck  a  school, 

,  lh«  repntution  of  u  uiiKtor  as  n  t4.<acbGr  is  asaattj  made  hy  bis  boat 
pupij*,  not  by  tbc  bo>-8  of  avorngo  ability  ;    and  tbo  cloTi>roHt  boys, 

,'irbo  profit  quickly  by  uiy  honest  effort  to  teach  thcin,  uro  seldom 
exactJog  criticd  of  nictho<t.     But  ajniiidy  it  ts  genL'rally  ooucodcd 

''that  tlio  9eoonilury  school  tcacbor,  no  loss  thun  the  primary,  should 
be  regularly  trained  for  bis  work.  Some  timo  may  elapse  bcforo 
that  opinion  tokM  practical  vffoct  to  any  wide  cxtouL  Hut  by 
degrees,  as  that  view  gains  ground,  vru  shall  probably  mo  a 
diminishing  t«adcncy  to  draw  too  shar|i  or  uui]iialiSvd  a  coulnsi 
between  tbo  methods  proper  to  Primary  and  8<tcoDdary  Educottoa 
re^tcctively,  with  a  growing  clearness  of  percoptiou  as  to  the  naturo 
and  the  limit  of  iho  real  differencM  botwcun  tbcm. 

More  than  one  [JniTOrsity  in  this  country  has  already  givea  iia 
official  recognition  to  a  study  which,  less  than  a  gcuoralion  ago, 
had  but  few  and  isolated  votaries.  Tho  history,  theory,  and 
practice  of  education — this  is  a  subject  of  which  tho  academic 
pOntioD  il  now  fully  cstublisbcd.  It  would  bo  superfluous, 
etpooially  in  addressing  thoao  who  arc  nMomblcd  hero  to-d"y,  to 
in^  on  the  advantages  which  teachers  in  any  part  of  the 
sdtolastic  field  may  derive  from  a  stmly  of  tbo  natural  hiwa 
governing  tlie  developmcrit  of  the  humiiu  miud  from  tho  <luwo  of 
iutelligenoe  in  chiMhood  to  tho  riper  years  of  school  age.  Nor  is 
argument  noodcl  to  cnfoi'oc  tho  projiOAition  ttiat^  evi^u  at  the  closo 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  most  teachers  linve  something  to  loam 
&om  the  recorded  expericnoo  of  tJie  ablest  men  who  in  times  post 
hsve  concentrated  their  thoughtii  and  their  practical  energies  on 
the  great  task  which  that  study  illuminates.  Few,  again,  wonid 
now  dispute  that  the  be^t  lessons  of  history,  theory,  and  tho 
practice  can  be  imparted,  within  a  reasonable  period,  to  a  candidate 
for  employment  in  the  noble  profession  of  teaching  who  is  earnestly 
desirous  of  entering  it  with  an  adt?qnate  equipment.  I  refer  to  Uio 
snbjoct  to-day  only  in  coaocctlon  with  one  piirlicular  udvant 
which  is  likely  to  result  from  this  new  discipline.  It  is  an^ 
advuntjigo  of  largo  scope,  and  one  of  wbich  it  is  not  uoltliing  to 
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speak  oo  this  occasion  'wbcn  the  UiuTersitj  has  fh«  hosoar  to 
weloome  the  NaHonal  Unioo  of  Tv*clu*rs.     The  more  carefnlly  mea 
And  women  study  the  history,  tbeory,  and  pnictico  of  that  art  with 
which  your  pnn.1  Society  aod  the  Unircnity  arc  alike  concerned, 
the  more  forcibly  must  they  rvaltw  a  truth  which  it  is  of  national 
rootDent  that  we  »houtd  always  keep  clearly  in  rivw — I  mean,  the 
ani^  of  KdnaUion.      Under  the  influence  of  the  teacher,  mental 
habits  may  be  formed  in  childhood  which,  for  good  or  for  eril,  will 
affect  th«  learner  in  erery  mbMMjnent  stage.    Those  who  are 
entmsted  with  the  hif;h  and  ncred  ro*ponribLlitie«  of  Primary 
Edocation  exerdse,  in  fact,  a  two-fold  office.    Tbey  gi\-e,  in  the  fir^ 
pUoe,  ciTtain  definite  instniction.     But,  aWve  and  beyond  this, 
ilwy  exercise  a  fnnctioti  of  which  the  effocts  co«m  only  with  the  life 
of  the  pnpil  :  they  prepare  the  soil  for  oU  later  caltiTation.    When 
tliis  far-reaching  work  i»  snooeeuftiUy  {MTforraed,  in  the  light  of 
psychological  knowledge,  and  by  a  method  fonnded  on  the  thonght- 
fol  Btndy  of  experience,  the  primary  te«chcr  establiihcs  a  claim  on 
the  gnlitudfl  of  bis  pupit,  and  nUo  on  that  of  the  teachers  who 
come  after  him.  which  it  is  impossible  tooTer-«stimatc.     Therefore, 
when  vre  speak  of  the  unity  of  education  we  are  not  dealing  with 
an  abstract  idea  or  a  mere  sentiment,  bat  with  a  practical  considera- 
tion of  fundamental  importance.     Hany,  or  most,  of  my  bearers 
are  acquainted,  at  least  in  outline,  with  the  systems  of  edacation, 
supervised  by  the  State,  which  exist  in  the  leading  countries  of 
Europe,  and  it  will  suffice  to  note  in  passing  that  this  principle,  the 
unity  of  education  from  the  primary  to  the  highest  stage,  is  a 
marked   feature  of  those  systems  which  bare  proved  the  most 
efficient, 

Kotwithiitanding  the  increased  int«r(«t  in  educational  qnestiona 
and  the  increa£<ed  activity  of  educational  effort  which  we  in  this 
country  ar«  witnessing,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubled  that  tho  general 
attitude  of  the  public  mind  towards  education  is  still  very  largely 
an  attitude  of  apathy  and  indifference  ;  while.  In  rotpect  to  some 
not  inconflidorable  claflses  of  the  community,  it  is  an  attitnde  of 
rather  Mornful  acepticiBm,  or  even  of  active  dislike.  It  is  very 
ofaamotorisUc  of  us  m  a  nation  that  by  far  the  most  effective  argu- 
ment which  has  lately  been  adranood  in  favour  of  paying  more 
attention  to  education  is  the  argnment  that  our  industrial  and  com- 
mercial interests  are  endangered  by  our  educational  deficiencies. 
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The  point  to  which  this  tmly  British  lover  of  edacaHonal  persuasion 
was  Gtst  applied  wu  the  most  obvioos  one — technical  instrucdoD 
in  tbe  mora  restricted  sense.  Then  there  has  gradually  coin«  ■ 
peneplion,  which  even  now  ia  very  far  from  uuiversal,  that  yoa 
cannot  produce  tbe  kind  of  youths  whom  Germany  sends  forth  ia 
nicb  abondsnce  from  her  Uteet  and  best  type  of  Realtchtile,  nnlew 
you  give  your  technical  instrnctioD  in  such  a  way  as  to  train  th« 
tntelligenoe — unless,  that  is,  you  pUce  it  on  a  more  or  less  libera] 
footing — giving  a  due  place,  for  example,  to  the  studies  of  literature 
and  bistofj.  This  is,  roughly  speaking,  the  point  which  wo  hare 
mwfaed  at  present.  By-and-bye,  when  we  ha^t;  obtained  our  new 
Board  of  Education,  wo  may  expect  that,  by  dogrcos,  more  systematic 
attempts  wil]  be  made  at  adjnsting  the  higher  grailes  of  primary 
training  to  tlic  lower  grades  of  Mcondary,  so  as  to  secure,  for  as 
many  children  as  can  possibly  proSt  by  it,  a  real  continuity  of  in- 
itniction.  It  is  hardly  nocossary  to  say  tliat  tlie  argument  from 
foreign  competition  woiglis  as  much  in  favour  of  establishing  mucIi 
ooutinaity  as  it  does  in  favour  of  improving  our  Secondary  Educa- 
tion itself,  siooo  continuity  of  educational  system  is  precisely  ono 
of  the  most  distinctive  advantjiges  enjoyed  by  our  principal  com- 
petitiiors.  Before,  however,  that  object  can  be  attained  in  more 
than  a  relatively  small  number  of  casefl,  it  is  indispensable  that  we 
■hould  raise  the  ago  of  exemption  from  school-att^odanoe,  and  also 
secure  tliat  the  attendance  shall  be  more  rogolar.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  by  which  Mr.  Itobson's  Bill  respecting  half-dmera 
was  cauried  the  other  day  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  an  enooorag- 
ing  symptom,  so  far  aa  it  goAs.  AVe  know,  of  course,  tliat  the 
resolt  of  a  debate  lield  on  a  Wednesday  afternoon  is  not  a  very 
firm  basis  for  Parliamentary  hopes.  Indeed,  the  phrase  "a 
Wednesday  victory  "  might  almost  be  ailded  to  older  proverbs  con- 
ceraing  barren  triumphs.  But  at  lca.Ht  it  is  safe  to  Kuy  that  a  largs 
numbw  of  members  on  both  sides  of  the  Hoasv  would  rejoice  to 
KOe  Mr.  Itobson's  Bill  {ossed  into  law  during  the  present  Session. 

From  this  dubious  prospect  we  may  turn  to  another  which  is 
better  aaiared.  The  Board  of  Kducation  Bill,  which  will  certainly 
paaa,  has  tome  features  which  claim  a  brief  notice  in  connection 
with  onr  sobject.  It  is  a  Bill  wlitoh  forms  the  first  step,  and  a 
most  important  step,  towards  tlie  organising  of  Secondary  I'Mudu- 
tlon.     Bat  it  possessed  also  a  significance  of  a  still  wider  kind,  in- 
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iaamiu))  ai  §otae  of  its  proriEioiu  or  its  confetjomocs  vill  toid  to 
the  proper  corrdxtJcm  of  Frimary  with  Scootularj  teaching,  and  to 
a  dearer  reoognitioD  of  the  Bwaoer  in  vbtcli  their  int^rcsta  arc 
oonnecl4>d.  M  we  hare  been  told  117  tbe  Lord  Pre«(kiit,  it  u  con- 
teiDpbted  that  in  the  new  Education  Office  there  dull 
bft  throe  dcparhnrata — one  for  Primary,  one  for  Secoadar7, 
and  ODc  for  Technical  Edocation.  Hie  eepaiateness  of  theee 
department*  it  of  less  moment  than  tbe  fact  that  all  three 
win  bt*  brought  under  the  cognisance  of  «  single  board.  Such  an 
arrangement  cannot  fail  to  facilitate  ibe  prOTision  of  the  reqniate 
linka  between  the  different  grades  and  kinds  of  wbooU.  Con- 
tinait;  and  unity  of  system  will  be  more  easily  secured,  white  at 
the  i>amc  time  dae  regard  will  bo  had  to  those  circnnutAnec*  in 
which  {irimnry  and  cecondary  schools  roqnirc  difFcreot  modes  of 
treatment  Then  the  Bill  provides  for  a  Consnitntive  Committee, 
which  is  to  adviite  upon  soch  matters  as  are  rcferrcl  to  it  by  the 
Board  of  R<lDcatioD.  This  Committee  will  oonsift,  as  regards  two- 
thirds  of  il^  members,  of  persons  nominated  by  the  Unirersities 
and  by  "other  bodies  interested  in  edncation."  The  t-xpn-ssion, 
"  other  bodice  interested  in  cdacatioti,"  is  a  comprrhcu>ive  one, 
which  leaves  no  room  for  doaht  that  the  intcrL'»ts  of  Prinuu-y 
Edncation  will  be  duly  represented  on  the  Con»wlfati\i)  Committee. 
This  CommiUeo  will  nbo,  with  tbo  appro^-al  of  the  ItonnI  of  Edoca- 
tion,  frame  regulationH  for  the  registration  of  toacbem.  It  lias 
thus  breomc  Dnnocessary  to  re-introdnce  tlie  Ti'ochers*  KegistraUon 
B31  of  last  ymr.  Under  tho  prorisions  of  that  Bill,  the  register 
was  to  contain  primary  and  sccon<Iiiry  teacbera  in  one  common 
list,  wliilo,  in  aildition  to  this  Utt,  it  might  give  al»o  separate 
eatalogncs  of  llie  two  classes.  A  similar  plan,  it  may  be  expected, 
will  bn  adopted  under  the  now  Bill  ;  and  tho  unity  of  the  teaching 
profession  will  Ihns  receive  an  express  recognition.  It  might  he 
premature  to  discmis  the  probabln  constitution  of  tlie  local  authori- 
ties which  arc  to  bo  f8tabli.thed  at  no  distant  date,  and  it  would 
ptiuiily  1)0  inappropriato  on  tho  present  occasion  to  enter  on  tho 
di»cus»ioD  of  details  connected  with  that  subject.  It  may,  Ik>w- 
over,  be  regarded  as  certain  tliat  Primary  Education  will  Gnd 
adi-qnatc  representation  on  those  boilies.  Altogether,  then,  it 
appears  reasonable  to  hope  tlmt  the  coming  legislation,  of  whivb 
wo  Am  to  hsTO  on  important  instalment  this  jear,  will  lend  lo 
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(xmoRcial  results  for  our  whole  sjttetn  of  Edncation,  Primary  aii<l 
SeooiKliiry  alike.  It  will  bo  not  tho  Iciut  of  thoso  benefits,  if  the 
•cttul  nnd  visible  unity  of  the  new  Edacation  Board  ehoald  serve 
to  impntsfl  upon  tenchera  of  every  kind  tho  unity  of  tho  causa  in 
irhich  they  are  engaged — the  demand  which  that  cause  makes  upon 
them  for  unity  of  pn<I«ftvour,  oven  at  some  pocrifico  of  porsonal 
prodih>ction  or  convenience— nnd  tho  grcatnei>!i  of  tho  roward 
which  will  be  tboini  who,  in  a  country  which  is  stiU  too  Utile  aU\'e 
to  thfl  sQpreme  importance  of  cducntion,  simll  yet  succeed,  by  unity 
of  effort  and  by  nnity  of  spirit,  in  securing  for  the  Kingdom  and 
for  tlio  Empire  an  indispen^ablo  safeguard — one  not  loss  needful, 
in  the  long  ran,  tlian  ships  or  swords — tho  safeguard  of  intolluctual 
and  moral  compet«>nco  to  hold  our  own  in  every  field  witli  tho 
most  progressive  nations  of  the  civilised  world. 

K.  C  Jrbr. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXON. 

ni. 

AVING   cndeavonre*!   to   trnoo   some    of   tho 
gcocml  cbaracUrisUcs  of  tli«   Eoglish    bo)r^Uie 
.-~!iirand  as  the  old  writer*  aud  to  call  him— tbs 
l)i<^  cjuft^tion  rcaiains,  How  mtij  our  scliool  work 
nni)   tcacbiDg    methods    be    aduptml   to   me«t   his 
3f>ecial  »[>tiliides  and  needs  ?    The  answer  to  sach  s  tjnestioD  mostf 
of  course,  bo  left  Urgclj  with  the  individoal  teacher,  and  nmat  of 
necessity  bo  gorernod  by  tho  circumstances  of  the  school  in  which 
ho  works.     Tho  utmost  that  can  eerviceably  bo  done,  therefore,  is 
to  draw  together  a  few  points  suggested  by  ono's  owii  experience 
or  tho  recorded  oxpcrienoes  of  others,  some  of  which  may,  perhaps, 
awakoii  responsive  thonght.     A  wide  difieronco  exists  for  instance, 
betWMn  tho  conditions   of  tho  primary   school  where  eduoatioa 
ceMoa  as  a  nilo  at  thirteen  or  ronrt4<en  years  of  age,  and  those  of 
tho  secondary  school  wliere  it  is  continsed  to  tho  age  of  sixtAen  or 
eightooB.       Though    each    school    course,    whether    primary    or 
secondary,  may  be  said  to  succeed  as  a  means  of  etlncation  in 
proportion  as  it  stimulates  tho  pupil  to  further  effort  and  re«earch 
when  school-days  are  over,  yet  tho  methods  by  which  this  may  bo 
nooomplishod  at  thirteen  nnturally  diverge  somewhat  from  those  by 
whicb  it  is  aooomplished  at  seventeen  or  eighteen.     One  spirit 
may,  ronghly  siioakin^,  chanicteriso  the  English  boy  whichever 
class   of  school    bo   attends,   aud    whatever   may   bo   his   future 
calling,  but  the  differences  of  future  calling,  accompanied  as  ta 
very  often  Uto  case  by  differences  of  industrial  atmosphere  and 
social  surrounding,  will  oonsideratly  mould  the  ktarner's  attitude 
to  the  separate  subjects   of   study,  and  will  ncoessitato    some 
adi^tation  of  tho  scliool  carriculuin.    None  the  less,  so  ;long  a* 
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tbere  are  geuenl  reMMnbbtooM  tntOMbl«  Uirotighoat  Uw  sofaool  life 
of  the  several  grades,  it  is  protwble  that  with  a  snfficJenUy  wide 
buia  of  experieooe  drawo  from  tho  teetiuiooy  of  skilled  edooaton 
soma  ge&eriU  edacatioiul  priooiploa  •peciaUjr  applicable  to  Eogliab 
jooth  maj  be  fouod  to  obtain.  As  tlia  Secretarjr  of  ihe  Toachftis' 
Goild  has  lately  said,  *'  Tb«  great  proUenu  of  general  education, 
tbe  bednrocJc  of  all  otli^r,  and  of  tMhniail  and  comiuorcial  iii»truo-J 
tioii,  occupy  many  eager  mlnd«  and  will  do  so  more  and  more  till 
we  Doastor,  at  a  notum,  tlw  •ciealific  ooDCoptioo  of  what  education 
is."  In  what  follows  tho  thouf;hU  that  bare  been  apponno«t  in 
preceding  articles  will  be  kvpt  in  view. 

L  Tbe  practical  teadcnvies  which   hare   been  seen   to   bo  a] 
predomlnaciag  factor  in  English  vdacation  by  no  means  force  om  '. 
to  a  decision  in  favour  of  scientific  and  toobnical  training  to  Uie 
ezdosioo  of  Ittorary  and  homaoistio  ttaiUes.     English  habits  of 
thought  are  roled   by  a   wbolciomo  consiirvatiam   by  reaaon  of 
which  oar  edncational  like  our  political  ](rogrc«8  presenras  some 
sort  of  balance  between   '*  things   new  aud  old  ;"   and  English 
teachers  are  not  called  npon,  by  tho  plva  Uial  education  according 
to  the  naiiona]  estimate  must  first  of  all  be  practical,  to  decide 
between   a  new   and    an    oid    udauttion.     Uorbert    Speuoer    is 
reportod  to  have  said  that  tho  education  which  has  mad«  England 
what  it  is  to-day  has  "  got  itself  taaght  in  nooks  and  corners  ;" 
aod  the  words  have  been  quoted  in  critit^sin  of  tbe  attention  to 
hnuaniftUc   sUidiea    which    has    boon    provulont   in   the   aohools 
of  the   post    and    which   is    still    tht?    principal   feature   of  tlio 
"  ohuaical   side "   of  secondary   schools.      But  the  very   |tofliUon 
which  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  have  taken  amongst  the  nations  of 
th«  world  makes  one  sceptical  of  the  truth  of  any  snch  statciaenL 
The  history  of  Brutus  and  of  tho  Gracchi,  the  political  etrugglos 
in  ancient  Rome,  tbe  character  of  Socrates  as  patriot,  soldier  and 
nge,  tbe  Olympian  contests,  the  endurances  of  Spartan  bravos— 
theae  are  merely  instances  of  stirring  boman  interests  which  arc 
at  least  as  likely  to  ^nicken  tho  pulse   of  individuality   and  to 
awaken  the  instincts  of  achievement  (not  to  speak  of  enkindling 
pregnant  emotion),  as  manipulating  test  tubes  however  skilfully  or 
learning  to  think  aptly  in  scientific  symbols.     When  confronted 
with  tho  qnestion.  What  is  practical  education  ?  it  mnst  at  any  rate 
be  admitted  that  socb  an  education  will  not  conaiat  wloly  in  scienco 
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nnd  mauua]  tnioiug  to  tb«  neglect  of  literutaro  and  looguogo.] 
Tbo  adcnce  thai  oomes  too  early  tends  to  crowd  out  laognagOr  aa^ 
vet  does  not  do  away  with  the  fact  that  language  u  the  Kapremo 
vehicle  of  thought.  Alike  in  the  history  of  the  individual  and  id 
that  of  the  race  langoage  has  played  the  chief  part  in  the 
fonnatiTe  proceaees  by  which  intellectual  character  has  been  boilt 
up.  Speaking  of  the  teadkableDUs  of  the  arts,  Rnakin  says, 
"Their  power  is  foDoded  not  merely  on  &cta  which  can  be  coni- 
municnted,  but  on  dispoiitJons  which  r«({aire  to  be  created."  The 
moat  practical  edncatioo,  that  is  to  mt,  ie  one  which  helps  to  fori 
a  strong  intellectual  character.  And  in  the  cultivation  of  general^ 
ability,  tl>e  power  to  take  a  broad  new  of  things,  literature  fills  an 
important  place. 

The  motto  "  things  not  word?,"  popularised  by  the  great  Swiss 
reformer,   Fostalossi,   pointi'd    to   an   edacation   that    shotdd    be 
practical  rather  tbiui  literary  at  a  tiino  when  some  protest  vas^ 
needed.     But  tbo  fact  that  wc  have  recently  cclobrate<l  Pcstolozsi's ' 
centenary,  nud  that  his  protest  had  been  earlier  voiced  by  Kabclais 
iind  others  on  the  continent  and  by  seventeenth  century  edocaton 
in   England,  would  seeui    to  auggest  that   the  motto  may  have 
become  somewhat  time-worn  and  l>o  in  danger  of  becoming  hack- 
neyed.    So  Mr.  1*.  A.  Barnott,  io  the  first  of  tlie  scriec  of  ecwykd 
edited  by  him  on  ''Teaching  and  Organuntibu,"  says  in  support 
of  his  contention  tliat  "tilings  before  word»"  ia  an  ambiguous  if 
not  on  altogcttier  meaningless  phra»c: — "No  cant  is  commoner 
lunougst  '  educationists '  tlian   the  maxim  that  we  rboutd  educate 
ttirougli  things  and  not  words,  as  if  words  were  not  things,  or  as  if' 
ideaA  vete  nothing,  or  as  if  disputants  were  always  clear  them- 
selves whether  by  'things'  they  meant  actions  or  concrete  obj<-ct«  1 
Its  crudt?st  and  most  [lernicious  form  amongst  the  amati-ura  who 
lightly  lay  down  the  law  on  pedagogy  ia  the  extraordinary  notion 
that  education  begins  and  ends  with  '  the  senses.'  *' 

In  an  age  that  tends  somewhat  to  matt-rialism  botb  in  spirit 
aud  in  practice  it  may  be  well  to  remind  oursolres  that  tbo 
matcnal  and  the  sensuoDs  are  not  synonymous  with  the  practical. 
If  we  must  have  a  motto,  we  need  ouo  that  is  wider  aud  more  in 
harmony  with  the  larger  interpretations  of  life  and  of  natore  which 
tbe  preecut  century  has  furoislied.  The  doctrine  of  evolution  will 
indnence  felt  upon  edtKational  theory   and  practice  as 
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wpU  as  ia  everj  other  spboro  of  tliougbt.    Thi«  was,  iiidt-ci),  in  a 
nitasuru  aaUcipatc<I  hy  Frobcl,  ^vllOHc  Kj:8tom  is  now  tlio  ooc('plv<l 
iiifiu)U«cboo1  syslem  of  America,  aud  is  raj)idly  winning  iu  w«y 
with   the   encoaragcmont  of  tho   Education   Dopartmunt  in   ttio 
iofaat  schools  of  this   oountrj,      FrObcl's   bolicf  in   the   law  of 
doToloptncot  hy  tho  barmoiiioiia  activltj  of  miocl  and  body,  hit 
organisation  of  tho  spontaneity  of  childhood  and  bis  oncooragA-l 
mcDl    of   tho    invontivo    unagi nation     in    tho    oarly   stajjos    of 
nci]uisitton,  make  tho  Kindergarten   a   first  step  in  tlio  explicit 
nnnoancomcnt    of    an    evolutionary    principle  of  procttfts    not 
tfiinfft.      Education  is   dynamic.      Mind   and   matter  havo 
spokon    of   *»   the   actiTc   and    pAS«ivo   moods   of  tbc   uuivtTta,' 
and  it  is  tho  formvr  which  most  imprcM  ita  laws  upon  t'ducatioo. 
The    imTxim    of    "prooosso*    not    tilings"  is  one   which,   whilsti 
bving    cmiueutly    pructica]    iu    puqiort,    ia    capublo  of  Wing ' 
applied  educatioDiilIy  in  a  score  of  different   ways.      Of  course, 
any   phnuo   suggested  u  a  summary   statvment   of  u  |iriucii>lo 
Is  in  dnog«r  of  boing  partial ;  especially  would  it  bo  »o  iu  this  caae 
if  the  word  "not"  were  intended  to  be  eiclusire.    There  is  space 
Only  to  detail  a  few  of  those  a*  briefly  as  posniblo. 

(a)  A  regard  for  process  and  development  is  noticeable  in 
many  of  the  recent  improvements  in  teacblag-method.  Esperi- 
lentd  are  regarded  le«s  and  less  as  things  to  be  seen,  they  are 
tber  typical  processes  to  bo  followed.  Printed  illustrations  and 
'diagrams,  however  escolleot,  are  felt  to  be  second  in  interest  and 
Ine  to  those  made  by  the  teacher,  especially  each  as  arc  sketchud 
In  the  presence  of  the  class.  Groat,  moreover,  as  is  the  value  of 
the  class  or  school  museum,  educiitionolly  its  place  is  rather  as  a 
ire  of  interest  and  a  record  of  past  work  than  as  a  resort  (at 
imens  for  tbo  porpose  of  au  object.  Who  that  bos  learnt 
of  his  geology  in  the  mUHeani  and  part  in  tho  fitld  prefers  the 
ftnnor,  or  fools  that  from  It  camu  tho  real  grasp  of  the  snbject  ? 
Of  COUFM,  good  S|>ec-imons  should  be  at  band  for  referenco,  but  the 
thoroughly  satisfactory  object  lesi^on  is  the  one  which  helps  to 
bring  young  observers  into  toncb  with  the  natural  history  and 
relations  of  the  objects  studied.  For  it  noods  no  saying  that  oven 
tt  child's  knowledge  of  natnre  is  something  far  deeper  than  an 
interest  is  "things."  To  theso  examples  should  bo  added  the 
ftiadamental  oonsideration  that  education  itsulf  is  a  process,  and 
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tltat  the  edocotor's  t«£^  is  to  shape  the  growth  of  an  orgaoisnl 
which  must  develop  on  some  linos  hy  its  very  uftturo. 

(b)  Tb«  inuAtonco  upon  procoiwcti  ntber  tbao  things,  using 
the  latter  word  in  a  f^enonU  sunso  and  not  as  meaning  simpljr 
nutcriiil  objoufcs,  appti^^s  imjudIIj  to  lourning-mctbods.  For  it 
means  the  learner's  use  of  tbc  hi»lM>r  itnd  mom  oonstmcdve  powcirs 
of  tb»  mind^undcrstaudiug,  jud^mout,  refloction,  imagination 
— inst«.>ad  of  principally  perception  utid  memory.  In  slulfiil  hands 
Um)  Kindergarten  afFords  Homu  excellent  iUustraUons  of  the  way  in 
which  these  powers  may  be  called  forth  in  very  young  children. 
Bapedally,  perhaps,  the  large  part  which  the  imagination  is 
capable  of  filling  in  the  processes  of  learning  is  brought  into 
view.  Inventiveaeas  is  encouraged  \_fj.  the  recommendations  of 
the  Education  Deportment],  and  oven  where  inventiyeuoM  is 
scarcely  aimed  at,  the  child's  imitative  constmctivenees,  which  is 
the  next  thing  to  it,  is  brought  into  play.  Instanoes  could  easily 
bo  <]uoted  of  good  effects  from  allowing  original  brush-work  and 
designing  in  Secondary  Schools.  And  with  regard  to  tat«r 
school-life,  we  have  the  famous  insUnocs  quoted  by  IIcrb«rt 
Spenoer  of  the  sest  with  which  boys  tackled  geometrical  problems, 
preferring  them  to  the  book-work  ;  and  also  the  last  of  tlie  "  five 
formal  steps"  of  the  Herbartians,  which  practically  suhstitntw 
"  apphcatioD  "  for  the  old  and  sometimes  necessary  recapitulation  ; 
the  same  aoc^uired  materials  are  used,  but,  whilst  these  most  have 
been  assimilated  in  order  to  be  applied  in  fresh  cases  or  worked  Dp 
into  new  combinations,  it  is  a  constructive  process  that  is  set  going 
rather  than  a  bare  repetition  of  things  remembered.  The  prodoo- 
tive  energies  of  the  mind  take  the  place  of  the  merely  reproductive. 
As  a  final  point  under  this  heading  one  may  quote  the  worda  of  a 
oompet«Qt  authority  with  reference  to  tbo  "fine  educational  tone" 
dii^lajed  in  the  Instructions  to  Inspectors  issued  with  the  Code  of 
this  and  recent  years  : — "  Note,  for  example,  the  injunctions  that 
children  arc  to  be  taught  to  acquire  knowledge  for  themselves,  to 
handle  bcwka  and  instruments  with  that  object ;  to  oxort  their  own 
&onlties,  and  not  merely  to  listen  placidly  to  the  lectures  of  the 
teacher,  etc.  Notoriously,  these  are  the  places  whorv,  owing  to 
bad  conditions,  English  education  breaks  down."  To  which  com- 
ment, perhaps,  the  response  of  roost  will  be,  Spero  mdiora, 

(«)  For  reasons  already  gives,  the  maxim  "procosKS    oot 
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ttungs"  wodM  inclnde  tho  hmnanilios,  whi<:h,  so  far  frocn  looking 
Dpon  life  S3  piade  op  of  ita  material  condition^  (n^at  of  it  ui  a 
historical  development  in  sll  ita  phases — moral,  political,  ttad  social. 
!□  languagA-stady  we  have  the  bititory  of  fonas  und  coinpiirativo 
philology  Msocinting  thcniMilvcs  viib  tho  history  of  nationx. 
Literature,  too,  claims  in  plaoo  l^  roasoB  of  the  iinportaut  ioftneace 
of  great  writen  upon  national  ilcvcIopiiioQt.  Humanistic  studies 
gonervlly  can  make  the  perfectly  practical  nppeal  that  the  aim  of 
the  nation  should  be  to  make  citjitens  a»  well  hn  skilled  prodacors  ; 
and  to  this  end  history  and  litoratnrc  are  woll  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion. From  this  point  of  view,  Uio  proinium  sot  by  tho  govorn- 
mont  upon  seicutific  and  tochnieal  suhjects  through  tho  granlA  of 
the  Scieooo  and  Art  Department  is  open  to  criticism.  Why^ 
should  not  classes  to  literatnro,  history  and  civics  be  equally 
CQCOurajced  ? 

(d)  Tho  principle  goes  deeper,  and  snggesto  that  eren  the 
■dsDfioi  can  be  taught  iu  a  more  humanistic  spirit.  IIow  mnch 
bunuiD  thonghl  and  enthusiaHm  is  crystallised  in  a  great  scientiAc 
principle  !  Sor«ly  by  the  slimutufi  of  great  examples  the  sciences 
fjxa  be  made  to  impart  their  own  spirit,  tho  pa.ision  for  truth. 
When  Kienoo  is  [ire^cuted  in  wmo  degree  as  embodying  the  truth 
of  Nnnsoa's  saying, '"  Man  wants  to  know.  When  he  ocnso*  to  want 
to  know  ho  ceases  to  b«  man,"  a  humanistic  element  is  being 
im[>ortod  into  it.  One  welcomes,  tJiercfore,  Ift>aons  and  lectures  on 
the  history  of  sdence.  A  discoverer's  name  should  be  more  to  the 
pnpil  than  a  mere  label  to  a  theorem  or  a  law.  The  storj*  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  problem  was  first  solved — and  if  tho 
boy  has  done  enough  mathematics  or  science  to  grasp  the  solution 
he  should  be  able,  knowing  his  data,  to  enter  into  tho  discorerer'a 
methods— woold  be  more  likely  to  make  tho  principle  live  in  his 
mind  thau  if  learnt  simply  a*  so  much  book-work.  Brought  in 
some  such  way  into  sympathy  with  the  iktitual  processes  of  Kicncc 
the  youth  approaches  estabh'shed  principles  not  so  mueli  as  cut  and 
dried  results  but  as  problem)^,  the  first  solution  of  which  he  has 
foilovrcd  with  living  interest.  Possibly,  too,  by  tho  occasional 
adoption  of  a  plan  of  this  kind  the  narrowing  (-Ifi^-cls  which  som^ 
timea  follow  from  a  close  application  to  silence  nmy  )h)  partially 
avoided.  A  too  ewy  consciousness  of  comprehension  and  con- 
verraooo  with  the  results  of  analysis  may  induoo  a  habit  of  mind 
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to  which  much  tJiat  is  of  vitiLl  iuiportunoo  id  haman  re]stioD»}i!pt 
is  foreign.  We  should  aim  to  kc«p  ali\-o  the  dement  of  wonder  in 
all  oar  handling  of  nuturo  for  tendiiug  purposes.  For  oor  pupils 
will  find  that  thore  are  things  iu  the  world  thnt  arc  not  compro* 
hensihle,  and  which  science  docs  not  include  within  hi  kvn. 

To  some  extent,  »bo,  Spencer's  remark  tliat  business  80coc*s 
depends  upon  knowledge  of  men  iw  well  as  upon  knowiedgo  of 
things,  and  that  therefore  some  attention  must  bt-  given  to  the 
science  of  sooiologj,  is  but  the  reappearing  of  the  hunmnisttc 
interest  under  a  new  name. 

(e)  T\i»  physical  and  moral  sidea  of  education  aro  omod- 
tiallj  processes.  In  the  former,  collective  games,  in  which 
thera  is  the  consdousness  of  gaining  groond  against  rivals, 
have  long  been  an  integral  part  of  the  English  boy's  educa- 
tion. The  IX'iMirtmont  rightly  permits  a  certain  portion  of 
octna]  school  honr«  to  bo  do\-oted  to  ori^et  "as  a  soitable 
physical  exercise  uuiIlt  Art,  12  (/)  of  the  Code,  if  carried  on 
nnder  proper  supervision  for  instrnction  in  the  rules  of  the  game, 
and  in  the  art  of  preserving  a  good  temper."  Moral  training, 
again,  depends  not  upon  lessons^tho  reading  or  writing  of  moral 
essays— bat  opon  action.  It  binges  far  moro  upon  "  will "  tJian 
" ought;" — upon  the  boy's  answer  to  the  question.  What  would 
you  do  ?  rather  than.  What  should  yon  do  ?  We  need  at  times  to 
subdue  our  imperativoa  la  order  to  awaken  the  imperadre  of  th« 
child's  own  will.  "  Noli  facere  "  is  more  effective  than  "  nc  fac  ;" 
and  that  teacher  is  best  equipped  as  a  moral  trainer  to  whom  it  Is 
a  pain  to  see  a  boy  cringe.  The  liberty  of  children  is  loss  to  bo 
feared  than  their  repr&<«io&.  "  The  English  boy,"  as  Professor 
Sidgwick  says  in  his  admirable  lecture  on  **  Stimulus,"  "Hkos  to 
be  easy  with  his  teacher ;  and  he  perfectly  nuderstondii  tbo 
difference  between  familiarity  and  impertinence."  Hence  the 
playing-field,  whore  the  boy  fools  lits  true  freedom  unchecked,  and 
indeed  .bis  self-respoct  rather  heightened,  hy  the  masters  taking 
part  io  tbo  game,  is  an  arena  of  real  moral  development. 

U.  The  second  and  in  many  ways  most  important  consideration 
must  bi-  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  English  individnatity  is  of  a 
type  that  is  best  developed  in  the  crowd.  And  ono  of  the  cmcia] 
problems  in  education  is,  How  to  awaken  individual  effort  to 
tho  grcatoet  advantage  in  the  coUectivc  work  of  the  school.    Dr. 
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Arnold  questioned,  6r»t  of  oil,  in  order  to  aroose  a  qncsdomng 
atUttide  in  tbo  mind  of  the  Imnier,  and,  Becoodly,  to  show  that  he 
TM  wofking  at  tJic  subject  along  with  him.  "  When  a  boy  asks, 
Why  U  this?"  said  a  saoceesfol  toaaher,  "I  know  he  has  got 
Kimcwhcrc,"  When,  I'nrther,  ho  fwb  that  hla  teacher  is  his  friend 
heliiing  bim  to  try  his  iotellectDal  limbs  and  ready  to  pick  him  np 
if  bo  stumble*,  wo  haro  ono  of  the  secrets  of  schoolboy  enthnsiasm. 

Many  boys  harp  powers  which  they  do  not  know  of. 
Experience  has  shown  tliut  with  no  other  spar  than  that  of  know- 
ing tliat  they  miiy  go  forward  without  fear,  and  that  failnro  wilt 
not  bo  permitted  to  bring  di^ippuintment,  nf  many  m  twenty  out 
of  sereniy  boja  in  Sjundnrd  111.  in  au  Elementary  Seliool  may  b« 
pBM«d  on  at  ouoo  into  Standard  V.,  and  an>  oiicn  tho  leaven  of 
the  stAndanl  to  which  tliey  arc  prumotcd.  Oni;  of  the  Htrongost 
pasaioQii  of  tlie  English  boy  is  the  love  of  nchicveuieut.  It  is 
fonnd  that,  oticoumg«d  in  this  way,  he  will  strive,  nob  for  prixc« 
nor  to  beat  his  fellows,  bat  to  be  Ids  own  best.  The  fint  article  in 
our  education  creed  is  one  of  belief  in  the  power*  of  the  human 
mind.  Oiildreu^s  quextious,  when  they  aro  not  a  cloak  for  idle- 
ness an  the  expression  of  intellectual  liungor.  Questions  will 
oRen  b«  afked  beyond  tlie  teacher's  power  of  answering.  Tlien 
candour  is,  of  coiirsi<,  the  only  policy.  And  the  child's  senso  of 
wonder  will  I>0  stimulut«d  by  th«  discovery  that  there  aro  many 
things  which  ftdultn  oonfe:>s  that  they  cannot  explain.  Not  only 
should  tho  qaestioaing  attitude  b(^  encouraged,  but^  !U>  far  as  possi- 
ble, oonrertcd  into  «  force  propelling  the  entinirer  to  go  in  »carch 
of  answers  for  himself. 

Devices  readily  suggest  themselves,  e.^.  the  recitation  method 
adopted  in  American  schools ;  oocasional  dramaUc  teaching, 
nuking  individuals  represent  historical  personages  ;  asking  for 
specimens  to  be  collected  ;  nuking  aso  of  tho  homo  interest. 
Odoo  the  individual  impulse  is  stirred,  the  boy  will  go  forward. 
Tho  co-ordination  of  various  brandies  of  study  ia  of  great  value 
in  this  connection  ;  each  subject  is  in  this  way  approached  by  a 
number  of  paths  one  or  other  of  which  is  likely  to  suit  the 
individual  capadty. 

H.  T.  Makk. 
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0C9IC,  B&jB  JevoDB,  "  ongbt  onilotibtedly  to  6nd 
Mme  place  in  every  system  of  education."  "It 
shonld,"  be  adds,  "tnke  ite  place  as  im  indupensable 
stady  for  every  well-informed  persoa."  The 
feacliing  of  logic  baa  not,  however,  boon  very 
greatly  ext«ndi>d  since  the  time  that  Jcvons  wTOt«^now  nearly  a 
■[sarttir  of  a  century  ago.  A  great  dool  of  nttontion  haa  beeal 
directed  to  the  science  at  tho  Universities.  The  workaof  Venn, 
Dradley,  Bosunquot,  Koyncs,  and  Welton,  to  mention  no  others, 
have  worthily  carried  on  tbo  revival  bogon  by  Jcvons  himself. 
Bat,  whilo  many  diRicuUiett  liavo  been  cUuirod  up  nod  maoy 
iidvsnces  in  frc!ih  dir«<cttons  have  been  made,  t)iv  subject  baaj 
not  become  more  popular.  Thus  thu  University  of  London,  which,' 
whea  Jeronx  wroto,  required  n  kuowled^o  of  logic  from  all  its 
gradnatcH  in  art9,  a  little  Inter  made  logie,  pfycliology  and 
ethics  a  subject  alterimtive  to  niatbfimalioa,  and  under  tbo  rewntly 
revised  regulations  the  alternative  remains.  Scarcely  any  attempt 
Itas  been  made  so  far  us  I  know  to  introdoce  tlie  sobjoct  into  the 
curriculum  of  six'cindary  schools,  although  many  teacliflrs,  who 
liavo  a  real  knowledge  of  the  science,  hold  that  it  is  peculiarly 
lilted  for  study  liy  pnpils  of,  say,  fifteen  years  and  upwards. 

In  the  first  place,  logic,  at  any  rate  on  its  deductive  sidot 
iifTorda  the  same  sort  of  mental  gymnastic  as  mathematics ;  and 
whore  there  is  a  difference  tho  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  logici 
Iiiko  algebra  or  geometry  it  is  not  unduly  easy  ;  it  can  bo  well 
^rradoated  ;  and  it  is  interc«ting.  Further,  it  developes  the 
giowers  of  inferenoe  better  than  mathematics.  Many  algebraicalj 
])roblems  are  eolvod  by  processes  which  oro  little  better  than 
mechanical.  To  the  student  who  does  not  know  tlie  special 
method  many  a  problem  iii  practically  insoluble.  In  the  solution 
of   logical    problems   the   general    principle*   ore   few,  and   tbo 
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MpplicatioQ  of  thfia  is  everything.  The  problems  of  logic  «ro 
not  to  be  solved  by  dodgea.  If  a  hoy  in  oqoo  shown  how  to  do 
problems  relating  to  work  and  time  {e.ff.  the  fomilinr  kind  in  whioli 
hot  and  cold  wstter  taps  appear)  tlio  solution  of  future  oxarnplos 
of  the  same  sort  gives  little  scope  for  thought.  But  this  is  seldom 
the  case  in  regard  to  logical  problems.  Ordinary  inuncdiato 
inference  will  serve  as  a  clearer  and  more  decisive  test  of  ability 
to  think,  and  a  belter  exercise  in  thinking,  than  the  algebraical 
problems  which  are  supptwed  to  fulfil  these  functions.  Tbcro  ie, 
too,  in  logic  less  purely  mechanical  work  than  in  mathematics.  In 
algebra  so  mnch  work  has  to  be  done  by  the  beginner  merely  in 
order  to  acquire  dexterity  in  manipulating  symbols  ;  and  this  work 
doM  Dot  serve  in  any  way  as  a  means  of  cdtivBting  the  powers  of 
inf«r«oce,  though  no  doubt  it  is  extremely  valuable  for  certain 
other  porpoaes.  If  only  this  special  kind  of  facility  is  requinid 
symbolic  logic  would  serve  our  turn  at  least  as  well  as  algebra. 
It  is  not  symbolic  logic  that  I  am  pleading  for ;  yet  even  symbolic 
lo^  tuu  itdvuitagc«  over  alf^eitra,  for,  after  all,  it  is  more 
important  lo  learn  to  disentangle  tlio  logical  relations  of  facts  than 
to  disentangle  their  quantitatirv  relations.  Infercucos  about  the 
latter  ar»  not  of  constunt  occorrenco  in  t)io  lives  of  most  of  us. 
Inferences  about  the  fonnor  are  required  in  nctirly  every  moment 
of  the  fully  conscious  life  of  a  well  educulod  homaD  being.  The 
ordinary  logic  of  the  t«xt  books,  especially  on  ita  forma!  or  deduc- 
tive side,  is,  however,  of  much  greater  value  as  a  means  of  intcUec- 
Ina]  training  and  as  a  body  of  serviceable  knowledge  than 
symbolic  logic,  llw  man  who  is  quick  to  detect  the  fallacy  of 
illicit  conversion  of  an  A  propositiou,  aud  foels  the  need  of  defining 
his  terms,  is  a  more  njoful  member  of  society  than  the  man  who 
can  solve  Uio  stiffest  problems  about  gra.ss-plot3  or  bath-taps. 

Geometry,  if  it  wero  tan^ht  as  a  mental  g\'mnaatic  and  not  as  a 
body  of  knowledge,  might  be  of  much  more  use  than  algebra — 
ought  even  servo  some  of  the  purjKiscH  of  deductive  logic  ;  bnt  at 
preaeat  there  seems  little  chance  of  geometry  being  so  taugliU 
The  evil  of  the  examination  system,  which  has  everywhere  ham- 
pered the  development  of  English  education,  is  felt  hero  again ; 
so  we  stick  to  Euclid  and  duly  force  our  etudouts  to  commit  to 
memory  huge  masses  of  verbiage  in  placu  of  exercising  their 
powers  of  geometrical  inference.      Bnt  even  at  th«  best)  geometry 
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onlj-  duaU  with  highly  abstract,  spatial  roUtioa«.  uitl  has  LitOc 
diroot  boaring  od  humiin  life.  And  the  abiUtv  orMciog  these  ^{lalial 
relatioDS  19  not  always  found  creD  in  tninds  of  considerable  ability. 
fioRio  of  the  brightest  papils  I  Iiaro  known  hiivo  bo«D  very  dull  at 
geometry  ;  wrno  of  tlic  dullest  havo  boon  fairly  qnick  at  it.  Nerer. 
howovor,  have  I  found  tho  dall  ones  siicci'cd  in  logic;  though  1 
Couf«»s  that  tfao  bright  ones  havo  aomotiincti  failed. 

If  Domc  of  the  time  now  given  to  luatbcinatica  were  al]oti«d  to 
logic  it  would  iiMurc  a  moro  irfToctivo  and  more  useful  training  of 
the  jwwera  of  iufurcnco.  An  hour's  ]ciM>n  a  wock,  aud  two  hours' 
practice,  would  bo  of  cnonnou*  valuu  for  a  conplo  of  year^  wiy 
from  tho  ago  of  fifloon  to  tho  ago  of  •cwutceo.  It  might  b« 
taken  as  an  alUiniativc  to  mathomatic".  I  wish  some  head  mbtr«es 
of  a  large  school — It  m  oseloss  to  ajipcal  t«  bead  maaters :  they  are 
tiio  hidoboand — would  try  tho  cxpcriiuont  of  comparing  the  result 
of  twolvo  month?  of  ni»tlii.-u)«tios  (geometry  for  choice)  with 
twelve  mouthfl  of  logic.  Let  two  cla»sca  I>e  formed,  of  tfat^  aanie 
arerago  age,  and  of  the  luiinc  general  attainuionta  and  ability  (ao 
iW  OS  these  can  be  judged  by  poi>ition  in  class-Uats  and  to  on). 
The  papiU  in  botti  must  bo  ignorant  of  both  geometry  oud  logic. 
At  tlie  end  of  a  yoar'«  work  lei  tho  results  bo  compared.  It  may 
not  be  [)os»ilile  to  construct  two  oxaininalion  papers  which  will  te^t 
the  mental  ability  of  both  i^etit  with  absolute  impartblity.  Then 
let  us  look  for  the  places  of  the  students  in  the  lists  at  the  next 
EUiuual  examination  ;  and  I  mil  iirmly  convinced  that  tlie  girlji 
who  have  spent  a  year  on  logic  will  do  better  on  the  whole  than 
the  girls  who  have  8]ii?nt  a  }'ear  on  geometry.  If  geometry 
taught  as  it  ia  u»ually  taught  -ha  it  mutt  he  taught  if  children  are 
to  poae  Local  Examinations  and  get  into  the  big  wonieuV 
ocMegM — the  result  will  hi  ^till  moro  decisive. 

Bat  I  know  tliat  tliis  cUiui  for  logic  as  superior  to  mathematics 
will  not  be  entertained.  Our  boys'  sdiools  are  too  conservative  in 
their  mctllodl^,  and  our  girls'  schools  are  given  up  to  a  corrupt 
following  of  the  boys.     Let  me  urge  a  lees  drastic  plan. 

Even  if  the  systi^matjo  study  of  logic  be  under  present  con- 
ditions impossible,  we  might  devote  a  smaller  amount  of  time  to 
the  cultivation  of  a  limited  portion  of  the  total  field.  Those  who 
know  what  modem  formal  logic  is  may  well  ehrink  from  the  task 
of  trying  to  make  the  latest  refinemeuts  of  Dr.  Keynee  or  Mr. 
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JobnaoD  elear  to  yoang  «lui]cnl«.  But  tbcy  will  uLno  know  Uiat  u 
certain  part  of  logical  dDctriDC  will  »orv«  w«ll  not  only  QS  a  tucutol 
gf  mnaitic,  but  also  u  n  procticul  IiiOp  to  clear  thinking. 

It  may  bo  ireoly  owned  tbat  the  ^-ery  udvanoci!  made  in  tlw  licicnoc 
in  iTCGnt  joan,  tlio  more  thorough  aoalj»iii  of  terms,  propu«itionx, 
und  forms  of  infwcncea  have  added  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of 
introducing  it.  The  ordinary  teacher,  for  instance,  might  cosily 
muster  the  methods  of  hypothetical  and  diajuDctJve  inference  u 
taught  by  Whately  or  Jerons,  and  (as  I  believe)  easily  tench  them. 
But  all  sure  very  earaeat  stadcntfi  will  regard  with  trepidation  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  which  is  found  in  the  third  edition  of 
Dr.  KcyDCfl'  Formal  Loyie.  The  ingenuity  of  snch  authorities  aa 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  King's  t\>llege,  C^bridge,  and  Dr.  Keyucs 
bimsdf,  has  compUcated  the  doctrine  toufold.  I'ortunntcly  for  all 
practical  purpose*  these  refinements  may  be  safely  disregarded ; 
at  any  nUe  for  our  practical  purposes  as  teachers.  It  is  ([ucrtion- 
able  whether  tliis  subtlety  has  not  been  carried  too  far.  TLc  modem 
writers  on  logic  too  often  hare  as  much  eagerness  to  say  ditlinjvo 
as  a  medieval  schohtstic.  We  want  a  new  Arnauld  and  Nicole  to 
<Io  for  us  wliai  tbcsc  admirable  writers  did  for  their  goneration. 
An  ^rt  of  TMnkinr/,  ba-wd  on  the  old  logic,  but  like  theirs 
adapted  to  tlio  special  exigences  of  contemporary  life,  seems  ut 
ODoe  desirable  and  possible.  This  purely  practical  view  of  logic 
was  the  main  one  during  the  eighteenth  century,  as  a  glance  at 
Dr.  Watt's  mlu.ible  Lo^io  (172J),  now  too  entirely  forgotten, 
will  show.  Such  works  are  almost  nccensarily  somewhat  loose  and 
superficial,  and  nitiiit  of  courtw  not  be  regarded  a»  #ubstitntc3  for 
theoretical  work^  with  Uieir  more  precise  and  dcbiilcd  analysis  of 
methods  of  iuference.  But  tbcy  ba\-o  tt  value  of  tbeir  own  ;  and 
in  spite  of  some  notable  exceptions  (e.g.  Mr.  Alfred  Sidgwick's 
bo<^)  this  side  of  logic  has  of  late  been  too  much  neglected. 

This  is  pre-eminently  true  of  the  doctrine  of  definilion  and  the 
doctrine  of  lUeiston.  Both  of  them  are  of  the  greatest  value  to  tbo 
plain  man.  Ixtgio  began  iu  practical  needs,  like  many  other 
sciences;  and  it  has  Io«t  sometbing  of  its  utihty  by  being  pu»bcd 
too  far  into  tbe  n^gion  of  mere  theory.  But  in  the  spliorc  of 
definition  and  dinsion  or  classification  there  baa  been  lilllu  ultrn- 
rcfinemeut.  On  tbo  other  hand  no  part  of  logic  is  more  useful. 
Tbat  prelimioary  definition  of  tenns  is  necessary  to  nil  effective 
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and  bonest  discussion  has  not  dawnnd  on  Uie  average  British 
FhilUtiiie  or  the  avengB  British  schoolboy.  AD  the  piMidings  of 
DescartiM  and  Arnanld,  of  Locke  and  CornewaU  Lewis,  arc  lost 
upon  him.  He  is  fally,  though  tucitly,  p^rsoaded  that  only  one 
OBO  of  uny  torin  is  possible,  and  that  is  his  nse.  And  even  if  be 
atUimpU  to  define,  tho  resalt  is  ludicrously  inadequate.  Most 
the  serious  plain  mon,  who  fumble  vritJi  politics  and  ethics  and' 
theologj-  on  their  way  to  the  city  and  on  their  way  from  church, 
show  every  few  minatos  an  ignorance,  as  profound  bs  it  is 
complacent,  of  the  ftlomcntary  conditions  laid  down  by 
logic  in  regard  to  definition.  If  half  the  enorgi',  which  has  been 
expended  in  the  kst  few  months  in  heated  dennnciation  and  futile 
assertion  around  the  actions  of  Mr.  Kensit  and  the  letters  of  Sir 
William  Ilarcourt,  had  been  devoi«d  to  an  attempt  to  define  the 
torms  "Protestant"  and  "Roman  Catholic."  "legal  ritnal"  and 
"  ille;^  ritual,"  "  sacerdotalism,"  and  so  forth,  wo  should  be  somewhat 
nearer  u  solution  of  a  burning  question  than  we  appear  to  be  now. 
And  00  with  all  our  differences.  Most  of  the  compositions  sent 
up  lo  examiners  betray  the  same  inability  and  disinclination  to  define 
and  discriminate  related  terms.  Tict  an  aLt«iu^  be  made  by  any 
competent  teacher  to  ti^ach  a  class  of  boys  or  girls  of  fifteen  the 
substance  of  Jovons'  chapter  on  delinition,  or  any  similar  chapteri 
in  other  manuals,  and  he  will  reap  the  reward  in  ovory  essay,' 
history  paper  and  scienoe  i)ftpcr  that  he  gets  from  the  students.  A 
few  exercises  in  deliniuon  will  do  more  to  mnko  the  children  think 
than  a  term's  work  at  geometry.  How  valuable  is  the  doctrine  of 
definition  for  the  purpo.ie  of  teaching  composition  will  bo  seen 
from  the  fact  that  Abbott  and  Secloy's  weU-known  English  Leiwru 
for  En<ilislt  People  begins  with  a  chapter  on  definition.  Further, 
let  us  remember  that  Uie  treatment  of  definition  and  division  can  be 
easily  separated  from  otlier  portions  of  logic  and  langbt  without 
referonoo  to  them. 

Anotlter  portion  of  lo;^cal  doctrine  which  will  be  found  of 
sorrice,  and  which  also  can  he  easily  detached,  is  that  on  Uie  categariea 
and  prfdicahUt.  This  has  been  rather  unceremoniously  thnui 
aside  in  some  recent  workii  on  (Ifduotive  logic,  becan^e  it  cannot 
be  regarded  as  purely  forinal.  But  its  practical  atility  is  very 
great.  I^el  tlie  <iarin;j  teiu^hcr,  who  i«  not  afraid  of  trying  (Vcch 
paths,  which  arc  also  old  path*,  try  tlw  effect  of  adapting   the 
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catpgorin  to  the  purpose  of  teaching  English  compotfitjon.  Let 
him  follow  tlip  modieva^pkn  and  help  his  papik  to  think  hy  nsing 
th«  rradr  mado  cat«clustn  of  th«  categories.  Wo  all  know  the 
blank  hopeless  consciousness  of  inahilitv  vrtuch  yonng  stTidcnts  fool 
when  thoy  are  »ot  to  think  over  a  eabject  for  composition.  Now 
this  dismal  fwUng  which  parolyma  all  but  the  qnick-wittcd  can  be 
avoided  if  we  can  show  the  children  how  to  begin.  And  what 
better  way  of  beginning  19  there  than  that  of  appnwohing  the 
subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  Aristotle's  Categories  ?  They  aro 
the  most  general  qnections  which  can  bo  asked  about  any  giv«n 
subject.    Here  thoy  are  : — 

^  ■(!)    What  ie  it? 

^K  (3)    What  is  its  quantity  ?    How  much  is  thero  of  it  7 

^1  (3)    What  are  its  qualities  ? 

^^^^^     (4)     What  are  its  relations  to  other  things  : 

^^^^B  (s)  in  space — Where  ia  it  7 

^^^B  (&)  in  time— When  is  it? 

^^^^V  (e)  of  action  and   passion — How  docs   it  net,  and 

^^^^1  how  is  it  acted  npon  ? 

^^^^^OTons  t*  I««s  useful  as  a  guide  hero,  because  in  his  KUmtntary 
Ltttont  ho  noaccoautably  rolegalos  the  categories  to  tlie  index. 
But  tlK-ro  are  plenty  of  other  good  Logics  in  Uie  field.  Let  tbo 
t«aeb«r  kara  to  apply  the  categories  himself,  and  thus  shew  his 
dnis  how  to  apply  them.  Suppose  a  lamp  of  chalk  be  given  as  a 
subject  "  What  i«  chalk  ?  In  what  quantity  does  it  exist,  bore  or 
olMtwhoro  ?  What  are  it^  qualities  ?  When  wa»  it  produced,  when 
is  it  used  ?  What  effect  has  it,  what  purposes  may  it  serve  ?  What 
reactions  does  it  exhibit,  and  how  does  it  respond  to  various  kinds 
of  treatment  ?  "  So  wiUi  other  objects  of  perception.  The  teacher 
is  not  bound  to  take  jVriatotle's  list  of  cxitegorio!>.  and  ho  may  find 
it  oonvctiient  (as  I  have  done)  to  form  ono  for  Iiimsielf  which  shall 
apply  not  only  to  concrete  objects,  bat  also  to  nlistraot  entitiw. 
Itnt  in  tliis  case  also  he  will  need  the  gutdaoco  of  logical  doctrine 
if  his  efforts  are  to  be  suoceasful. 

Tbo  chapter  on  immediate  inforonoca,  in   any   good   modern 
logic,  can  be  adopted  and  appUeid  almost  without  change  for  tho 

1 1  liave  omlUed  PaOaru  aud  Unbit,  o»  ArietoUa  do<»  hiiuMlf  ia  at  l«a«t 
one  eniunentioa. 
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purpose  of  a  praoticiLl  ud  to  thinkiog.  Tbe  doctrine  of  the 
ByUogism  mnst  bo  coiutdorably  simplified  if  it  is  to  be  of  any 
direct  practical  value.  Tlio  Port-Rot/nl  Lo^e  will  give  »me 
hints  bore.  Tbe  doctrino  of  bypotboticol  and  diajancUTc  infereaca 
(whicb  is  now  ollt«n  called  mixed  hypotb<-tical  and  disjnno 
tire  inference)  is  ako  valunbk-.  It  in  simply  ovorwbelming  to 
see  tbe  nnmbcr  of  people  who  couscieotiously  foand  their  theory 
of  life  on  &  belief  in  the  fallacy  of  ajlrminif  ike  eonseqaeni. 
Let  us  go  back  U>  the  qnettion  of  the  hour.  Tbifl  'n  the  kind  of 
reafloning  one  hears: — "If  a  man  holds  Houian  doclrine,  he  calls 
the  Holy  (.'ommuDtOD  the  Mass.  Tlu?  man  calUiloly  Conimnnion 
tbe  Mass.  Therefore,  etc."  1  have  said  nothing  of  the  indnctive 
logic ;  hut  the  treatment  of  the  notion  of  cauw,  the  a»e  of 
hypotbraii^  and  tbe  subsidiary  ui<;tbods  which  arc  as«ociat«d  with 
tbe  name  of  Mill,  tbe  nature  of  oxplanation,  will,  with  much  else, 
afford  servioeahiv  a^i^i^Uuico  in  helping  boys  aod  girls  to  tliink. 
Let  mo  fini:»li  by  once  more  nrging  on  teachers,  sufficiently 
well  <K]ui]}pcd  in  logic  nut  to  need  to  follow  the  text-book  too 
closely,  to  try  and  adapt  to  school  use  at  any  rate  the  following 
portiotu  of  the  science :  tho  treatment  of  definition,  division  and 
oUasification,  tho  prt-dicables  and  categories.  If  powjblo  add  to 
this  tb<;  other  topics  montioaed,  but  at  any  rate  try  tJMiM. 

Frbdbrick  Ryuhd. 


JUISAGREEMENTS    OP    THE    WISE. 

(^Continiuii  from  ApriL) 


ItOFESSOR  SPENCEH  ontin'Iy  i^rwB  with  the 
iiiadtNgnacT  of  th«  old  tnotboda,  uid  ndvocatca  a 
tlioroDgli  cliango  :  "  It  wb»  no  difficult  tflJt  for  tlio 
reformers  to  aliow  tbnt  tho  resolts  obtajiiftd  ondcr 
the  traditional  sj-stcm  wore  eroiupotlj-  onsatisfactory, 
and  to  dvntonstrnlo,  tltcorotJcallj,  tbo  mdical  anfloniidnoss  of 
tntditionaJ  tMicfaiiig  methods"  [Ainu  and  Fradiee  of  Teaehmff, 
]>.  78].  Ho  considers  the  aim  of  langnsgo  to  be  fourfold,  that  Uie 
l^nmrr  muy  ondcr.itnni)  Kpe«c]i,  converse  io  the  langaago,  read  it, 
and  «xpn»*  himself  in  it  {ihid,  p.  75].  "The  reading  material 
ulionld  form  the  hasia  of  the  whole  sj-stem  of  teaching,  and,  in 
particular,  of  Uio  studj-  of  grammar,  and  of  all  writtun  cxcrci»c8  " 
[iNd,  p.  80].  All  the  vrork  should  bo  conducted  as  soon  m 
[KH^ble  io  the  foreign  language  tt»clf  [p.  86],  hut  tlierc  should  Iwi 
little  translation  into  ibo  mother  tongun.  "  It  is  no  function  oftlto 
language  teacher  to  train  his  pupils  in  the  art  of  Bynonynis 
commonly  known  as  translation  "  [p.  80].  "  Grammar  shonld  ho 
based  Dpon  tliv  langnagc  malarial  already  arquircd,  and  be 
regarded  as  but  a  convenient  ahsimot  of  the  iiuitu  of  language  " 
[p>  88].  With  this,  oompore  Herbert  Spencer's  remark:  "In 
ahoftf  aa  gramnur  via  mad«  after  Ungoage,  so  ooglit  it  to  he 
tiuigbt  attcT  laoguflgo"  [Education,  p.  56].  The  reoson  for  the 
dtango  is  a  natural  oti«.  "Since  laugnage  is  essentially  and 
primarily  ^"-ocli,  it  is  ou  the  spoken  idiom  that  all  systematic 
inatruirtion  in  living  languages  must  bo  based  "  [^lim«  and  I'ractiet 
of  TtarAinft,  p.  80],  But  tfao  deeiro  of  the  reformer  is  not  to 
enhstitate  facility  of  spe«ch  for  any  aims  previously  held.  "  Uis 
appeal  is  not  for  substitution  but  fur  superaddition "  [p.  Qd}. 
From  this  let  as  tnm  to  tho  R«v.  A.  £).  Allcock's  pitper  in  Etta^s 
on  Seeondari/  Education  (Clarendon  Pr088.)  He  ilatly  oDutradicta 
much  that  has  been  written  by  Profe^wr  Bpcnccr  and  others.     "A 
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great  doul  is  said  which  may  bo  true  eoongb  in  theory,  but 
tt}togcUtt!r  iniiiU'iidiDg  in  prscUcv.  We  wo  udvisod,  for  instaDCo, 
to  follow  the  method  of  iiiiturc.  Tho  nvw  nmUiods  ore  in  gonenl 
<|iiiU;  uiixaihiblo  for  school  work  "  [[ip.  152-3].  "  Tlio  troth  is  that 
ttio  revolt  ng«in.*t  the  grummaticid  mothod  is  uUorly  unn>awnabls" 
[p.  153].  \U:  i.t  in  igroement  with  other  writora  S3  to  the 
necofsity  of  taking  up  modern  languages  morn  thoroughly.  But 
ho  has  a  different  object  in  view.  "The  problem  is,  in  the 
d(']inrtiuent  of  literary  culture,  to  retain  something  of  tho  aocuracy 
and  dclinitcness  of  tlie  old  classical  method."  "  Modern  languages, 
if  tjiught  systciTiatioally  and  with  a  riow  to  a  high  :tlandard  of  stylo 
utid  occuRtcY,  would,  I  foci  convinovd,  ndinirably  supply  what  ta 
wanteJ"  [p.' 158]. 

Mr.  Slorr,  in  Teaelanff  aiid  Ori/anUation  (Longmans), 
diScra  in  several  points  from  the  abovo  writers.  Unlike  8ir  J. 
Fitcit  and  Vrofcsaor  Spencer,  he  tliinks  that  "  the  [Jower  to  uoder- 
etaud  a  foreign  language  when  sjiukon  may  be  disrogmrdcd " 
£|>.  262].  Ho  diScrH  from  Professor  Spcnoor,  again,  in  laying 
ftrenn  on  translation  [p.  2(i!)],  though  he  would  add  much  oral 
work  al»o.  Ho  ngrcoii  with  Sir  J.  Fitch  in  thinking  that  too 
much  tttj^ss  ij  often  kid  on  correct  pronunciation.  "Onr  idcjU 
aim  is  to  know  Fi-cnch  in  .ouch  a  way  as  to  hold  converse  with 
Frenchmen  living  and  dftad,  not  to  be  mistaken  lor  Frenchmen  " 
[p.  269].  In  spirit  be  is  qoite  opposed  to  tho  new  mt'thods.  *'  A 
language  co]lo<juially  tu'f)tiirotl  i.t  :tOL>n  Io»t,  and  tho  actjuixitjon  is 
of  little  value  cduc.itionally  "  tmargin,  p.  2l)4].  He  agrees  wiUi 
Mr.  AUcock  in  wishing  to  ititroiluco  into  modern  language  etndr 
the  thoroughness  charaet^iristic  of  cl:i.*sical  studies  [p.  274].  Ho 
would  do  away  with  books  of  exercises,  and  make  composition 
strictly  imitjitivo  [p.  277].  Let  us  now  turn  to  one  of  the  most 
recent  expo^ilionK  of  the  now  ntothoda  {Th  Melfio<i  of  y'ttirAintf 
Modem  I^tiyuaifrt  in  Gemtaii;/,  Mi&s  IJrobner,  Oimbridgc  Press]. 
"The  reading-IcMon  is  regarded  as  tho  centre  of  tho  whole  teach- 
ing and  has  ti>  W  analvfcd,  or  broken  up,  to  furnish  material  for 
conversation,  composition  and  grammar.  The  foreign  tougue  is 
asod  to  express  directly,  \«'it1iout  the  iuti^-vcntion  of  the  nativo 
language  or  of  grammar  rules,  the  percepts,  images  and  concepts 
prcR'Uted  to  the  pupils'  minds :  tlie  language  ts  learnt  from  itM^lT. 
It  is  learnt  by  iinitaUoo  :  the  teacher  speaks  and  reads   to  the 
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rfaoae  dotj  it  U  to  imitat4>  Iiim  as  well  as  tlioy  c 

Br«bnw  pym  a  list  of  characteristics  of  the  uc^'  method,  of 

whicli  the  following  contradict  or  oppose   much   tliot   has  been 

alRradv    written.      "Great   attention    is  paiJ   to   pronunciation 

tbroagboot,  bat  more  particalar^y  io  th«  bepnniiig."     "Transb- 

tioD  into  the  mot]ii>r  tongne  is  redoocd  to  a  minimum."  "  Grammar 

is  tou^^iiodoctively."     "Froe  composition  is  largely  substituted 

for  truisUtion  into  tbo  foreign  tongno."     Sbo  contradicts  tiie  idea 

that  grammar  is  neglected.     The  oonteotion  is  "that  it  cannot  be 

■frtcmatlcnily  tAUglit  till  tlien)  is  a  certain  nmonnt  of  langoago- 

kLnowledgc  to  work  upon.     Uoncono  srp*ratc  grammar  leesons  aro 

^ivca  ia  tie  caHiw  staged  "  [p.  17].     As  a  proof  of  this  attenUoo 

to  gnmmar  ehe  state.s  that   in   Germany  she   "rarely   bmrd   a 

Prcndi   lesson  giren  to  yonngor  olasAcs  without  a  coDBidorable 

ainoant  of  verb  practioo''  [p.  18].     She  Hums  up  the  cliargo  by 

sajiog  "that  leas  grammar  is  taught,  but  taught  at  onco  moro 

rationally,  more  attractivoly,  and  more  thorongUy ;  that  tranilor 

ttoD  into  tlie  foreign  tongue  is  rapidly  giving  place  (o  frco  ODOf 

{)05)lion,   wliicli   is    foun<l   to  bo    ca»ier,   moro    interesting,  and 

more   nscfol    to    the    pupib"    [p.    23].       Dr.   Breul    jirikea    a 

warning    nolo    on    Hororal  points   in    The    Teaching  of   ifodem 

Foreign    Languagei    (Cambridge     Fross),      "  Do     not    be    too 

<'on(ident    with    r^rd    to   certain    "  now '     methods,    espedally 

do  not  bolievc  too  easily  in  certain  infuUiblo  ones  which  promise  to 

teacb  many  wonderful  things  in  8  very  short  timo.     They  carry 

Ofw  really  good  idea  mnch  too  far"    [p.  6].     He  thinks   that 

raiding  ihoald  bavo  precedence  over  trnnxluliug    [p.   11].     Uo 

doe»  not  caro    for  translation  from    English  into  the    foroigu 

language,   but   regards  it  as  the  greatest  mistake  iiiado  in  our 

•oboola    [p.   11].      lie  opposes   mere   imitation.      "A   language 

which  has  so  subtle  and  so  elaborate  b  syntax  as  French,  or  a 

language  which  is  so  deeply  saturated  with  poetry  as  German, 

caonoi  and  ought  not  to  bo  studied  by  older  boys  and  girls  by 

mere  imitation,   after  the   uncouscious   fashion   of   an   infant  t*^ 

[p.  6].     He  opposes  the  methods  that  have  beeu  usual  in  England. 

"You  will,  ttien,  agree  with  mo  that  modern  Uuguagt;^  should 

not  only  or  mainly  bo  Mudied  and  tjiugbt  by  ait>aiis  of  translation 

exercises,  by  gottiag  up  many  jiaragraphs  of  grammar,  rememberiag 

rare  exceptions,  aud  turning  over  the  pages  of  dictiotiarics  "  [p.  8]. 
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Ha  polali  out  k  new  aim  In  langnngo  teaching.  "  llo^rn 
bsgoages  sliould  not  bo  taught  id  llu;  nmu  stjtc  m  tlie  sndcDl 
tongoes.  They  arc  not  stadicd  inaiuly  for  the  iokc  of  t)i«ir  form, 
not  even  exclnsivclj'  for  the  bi'smty  nmi  mlwo  of  their  litcrator'', 
bnt  in  teaching  modern  Ii>ugii:ij:;i-s  we  aim  at  teaching  the  principal 
features  of  tho  lif«,  charnotor  and  thought  of  great  foreign  nations  " 
[p.  8]. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that,  Hnoo  tlie  ndvocatcs  of  acicnoe 
teaching  have  had  gnich  a  battle  to  fight  for  the  inclusion  of  their 
snbject  in  any  currionluni  at  nil,  they  would  liave  been  nnnnimoua 
in  tltoir  views  and  aims.  Such  is  far  from  being  tbo  cnsc.  Bat 
fint  let  oa  compare  two  pnssagcE  which  xhow  tiic  change  tliat  lias 
taken  place  on  this  question  in  twocontnne«.  Locke  wrote:  "Tlie 
Works  of  Naturo  arc  contrived  by  a  Wi»doin,  nud  operate  by  Ways 
too  far  Hurpa»«ing  our  Faculties  to  discover,  our  Onpaoities  to  con- 
coivo,  for  us  ever  to  bo  able  to  reduce  them  into  a  Science " 
[Quick,  ThoutflUs,  p.  166].  Mr.  Bourne  now  writes  :  "  It  will  be 
tbo  objeci  of  this  easay  io  show  Ihat  a  man  who  is  ignorant  of 
science  is  no  moro  entitled  to  be  called  coltirated,  at  the  end  of  tlie 
nineteenth  century,  tlinn  a  man  who  is  ignorant  of  tho  classics" 
\^Ettat/i  on  Seeondarj/  Ttaehin^,  p.  128].  Next,  let  ns  briefly 
glance  at  three  of  the  main  differoncea  between  science  teachers. 

(1)  Dr.  St^'wort  urges  thai  '■  the  first  stage  of  the  stndy  of 
physical  science  should  undoubtedly  be  a  careful  oosrso  in 
theoretical  mechanics"  [Aimt  and  Praelief.  of  7>aeAiny,  p.  211]. 
In  this  he  is  su]>ported  by  Mr.  Bourne :  "  It  would  appc«r 
that  the  study  of  mechanics,  because  of  its  certainty  and 
precision,  is  ono  of  tho  most  suitable  subjects  for  elemen- 
tary Kciontific  instruction "  [Ettayt  on  Secondary/  Edttcatum, 
pp.  I'lU^].  In  a  seooud  place  he  b!«o  says :  "Though 
there  is  a  divergence  of  opinion  nmongft  scientific  men  on 
this  point,  the  writer,  who  is  himself  a  biologist,  is  convinced 
ihst  a  scienti6c  training  should  begin  with  the  study  of  tho 
rudiments  of  mechanics  and  physics,  and  sbonld  continue  with 
the  study  of  tho  elements  of  chemiHtry  "  [op.  dt.  p.  143].  Pro- 
fessor Miall  Rjipears  not  to  agree  with  this.  *'  Other  sciences  may 
ckim  precedence  in  tho  later  years  of  school  life,  bnt  there  is,  I 
believe,  notliing  better  than  natural  hi.'itory  for  <)eveloping  the 
faculty  of  observation,  and  opening  tlie  way  to  studies  of  great<T 
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generality'  and  more  imniediale  utility"  [^Ttaclanff  and  Orgamta- 
tion,  p.  243].  Br.  Armstrong,  aguo,  woald  seem  to  be  opjKiaoi] 
tx>  the  early  stady  of  mecbanica.  "  To  permit  of  soch  siibjocts  u 
botany,  cbemistry,  and  physics  as  altcrnatiTO  aobjecU,  whilst 
iikuking  mecbanics  an  obligatory  sabject,  ia  probably  entirely  8ul>> 
ver^re  of  the  true  interests  of  edacation  "  [Aims  arid  PraeUot 
of  Teaching,  p.   230]. 

(2)  There  is  a  content  whether  many  branches  of  scienoo 
abonld  b«  dipped  into,  or  ouu  done  thoroughly.  Mr.  Fbillips 
writes :  "  It  may  be  fairly  conteudod  that  scientific  instruction  in 
secondary  Boboob  should  not  bo  coofiucd  to  the  limits  of  any  one 
or  two  special  'sciences,'  however  well  adapted  us  mcuna  of  general 
education,  or  useful  as  branches  of  knowledge"  [Ainu  cmd 
Practice  of  Teaehinff,  p.  260].  In  the  same  work  Dr.  Stewart 
pleads  for  limitation.  "  It  seems  therefore  desirable  to  limit  the 
teaching  of  phy«cal  science  in  schools  to  suitable  preparatory  io- 
strocttOD  in  the  lower  chisses,  and  careful  thorough  teaching  of  one, 
or  at  most  two,  fundamental  subjecta  in  tbe  upper  classes  "  [ibid, 
p.  SIOJ.  On  the  same  side  as  the  latter  writer  wo  Snd  Mr. 
SaodersOD  [j^tiayj  on  Secmidari/  Educalion,  pp.  llg-t)].  "Tbe 
fact  it  thftt  tlio  time  is  now  ripo  for  a,  rndicul  change  to  he  made 
in  all  scieooo  examinations  in  the  direction  of  delimitation. 
From  the  large  numWr  of  facts  wo  mm>t  sc^Icct  a  few  upon  which 
to  exerdsa  the  mind  of  the  boy.  Listead  of  thu  medley  of  facta 
and  tlieories  at  present  taught  a  boy  should  be  given  a  simple  set 
of  appontuB  and  be  led  to  Btudy  a  few  principles  or  laws,  vKr)'ing 
the  conditions  as  many  ways  as  may  lead  to  the  laws  becoming 
dear  to  him."  (3)  Lastly,  there  is  a  keen  desire  on  the  part  of 
some  teacbers  to  introduce  into  science  work  a  method  of  discovery, 
while  eiben  oppose  this.  Dr.  Armstrong  writes :  "  It  will  bo 
noted  tliat  students  are  not  to  bo  told  about  things,  or  oven  to  be 
shown  things,  but  ore  to  be  trained  to  solve  problems  by  ospcri- 
ment — that  is  to  say,  they  are  to  bo  trutnvd  to  discover  ;  and  their 
disooTeries  are  to  havo  rofcrenco  to  common  objects  and 
pbeoomeita"  [Aimt  and  Practice  of  Teachingy  pp.  234-5].  In 
another  place  ho  also  says  :  "  The  problem  before  os  is  to  introduce 
a  method  which  shall  favour  development  along  new  lines — ^there 
is  bnt  one — the  heuristic  method  ;  and  if  this  can  be  introduced 
into    schools,    the   problem   b   solved,   as   it   is   the   mctliod   by 
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which  all  progress  Is  effected''  [ihid,  p.  259],  In  oiio  \Aaoe 
Professor  Min,U  controverts  this  somewhat :  "  Tlio  bcsi  of  teachers 
wQl  tell  a  claiu)  aomo  Tuct  in  naturiil  hialcry,  wlieii  ho  might 
baTO  taken  thcni  into  thn  titlds  to  ob>errt>  it  for  t)it>iii- 
Belves.  The  fact  is  wanted  thoro  and  then  ;  Lo  obserre  it  directlj 
would  cost  half-a-day  ;  to  omit  all  iiieiiiion  of  it  would  be  to  omit 
a  nwessary  qualificsiiiou  of  an  important  principle  which  is  boin{[ 
vorkod  out.  If  we  are  to  make  our  natural  science  absolutely  for 
oarsolves,  wo  mast  bo  prepared  to  spend  some  centuries  upon  if 
[Thirty  Yean  of  Teaehinff,  p.  34].  Yet  in  another  pliicc  ho 
waxes  eloquent  over  the  udvantagoe  of  Dr.  Armstrong's  method. 
"  Tlie  work  is  exact  and  quantitative,  and  creates,  what  is  far  more 
important  than  any  amount  of  information,  tho  sctentilic  chanu:ter. 
It  r('(]uircs  thought  all  along ;  the  bojs  bavo  to  tJiiuk  out  tJ>c)r 
questions,  and  gel  them  into  a  form  which  oilmiU  of  solution  by 
experiment ;  they  have  to  devise  appropriuto  experiments  and  then 
to  execute  them  ;  to  reason  from  their  own  cxporlinentfl  and  draw 

ooDcIusions The  boy  who  has  worked  through  such  a  oonno 

has  got  an  ineffaceable  experience  of  scientific  method ;  he  will 
weigh,  measure,  obserre,  and  reason  for  the  remainder  of  his  lifo 
in  a  different  way  from  untrained  men  "  ITeachin^  and  Oryani' 
tatltm,  pp.  253-4].  Dr.  Stewart  is  opposed  to  this  method.  "  A 
great  deal  lias  been  writteu  in  favour  of  tbo  research  altitude  oa 
the  part  of  the  leornor.  But»  dc«<]iito  the  forvo  of  somo  of  ibo 
mrgumeuts  adduced,  it  may  bo  doubted  whether  this  attitude  is  the 
proper  one  for  a  beginner,"  [_Aimt  and  PraetUg  of  'I'tacUing, 
p.  213]. 

Thcw  quotation:!  will  show  how  much  still  remains  to  be  done 
before  anything  like  clear,  lU-linite,  unanimous  opinions  on  edu- 
cational problemsarecroated.  Theman  iutboorondmaybepcirdoaed 
for  arguing  that  be  need  not  bother  hiin:«clf  about  educational 
problems,  till  those  who  aro  most  coiwemcd  have  clettrcd  up  and 
settled  thoir  own  views.  But  there  is  no  donht  (hat  out  of  this 
diversity  will  gradually  grow  np  a  settled  body  of  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  chief  educational  prohlains. 

SullKLIiBT   ItATKUAil. 
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OXFORD. 

S  wn^  uiiUoipnted,  owing  to  the  number  of  candidates 
untl  ttio  flhorLncsB  of  tlie  vacation,  the  llouoiu- 
C'Li.-a<i<'aI  MoJt-rationa  Ikt  was  uot  puhlkhoil  aulil 
several  days  after  the  beginning  of  t«nu.  As  was 
alM>  antioipatod,  it  has  produced  a  deal  of  dissatia- 
fnctioii — t;i'ti.->bLing  a.4  it  do<^a  of  tifty  firstti,  a  hundred  and  one 
Moond^  and  nxtj-«ight  thirds.  The  eccond  class,  it  will  bo 
DOtioed,  inclniles  almost  ax  many  men  as  the  first  and  third  pnt 
togetlter.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  a  remedy  for  this  onsalisfactory 
gtato  of  tilings,  which  grows  worse  every  year,  will  be  long  deferred. 
The  siniplcflt  method  would  seem  to  he  the  creation  of  a  fourth 
ela»s  on  Hie  analogy  of  the  Honours  Greats  tidiool. 

Oxfonl  liiu  liad  an  undue  proportion  of  losses  by  deatli  lately. 
Sir  John  Mowbray,  tlio  Senior  Bnrgess  of  the  Univerfuly,  who  had 
«at  in  parliament  as  its  representative  for  over  tliirty  years  and 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  "  father  of  the  Ilouse  of  (!ommons  ",  was 
the  most  notable  of  these.  His  place  is  likely  to  be  filled  by  Sir 
W.  Anson,  tlie  ^Varden  of  All  Souls  and  Vice-Chancellor  of 
the  Dniversity.  Should  he  accept  tlie  nomination,  a  vacancy  in 
the  Vwe-Cibancellorship  will  occur.  As  a  man  of  approved  adminis- 
trative as  well  AH  nondomic  ability,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that 
Sir  W.  Anson  woold  be  a  worthy  representative  of  the  University. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Wylie,  Uto  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge, 
an  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  author  of  a  monumontnl  history  of 
th«  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  has  been  elected  Ford  Leolurcr  in 
English  Uii4ory  for  the  ensuing  uoudouiical  year.  Mr.  E.  S. 
Ooodricli  of  Merton  and  Mr.  K.  \V.  A.  Walk.-r  of  Uhrirt  Church 
liavv  Im-cd  elected  to  Uadolifie  Travelling  FelluwnbipK.  Great 
n^rot  u  folt  by  his  Oxford  friends  at  tl»  impending  resignation 
by  ProfoBSor  Q.  ti.  A.  Murray  of  the  chair  of  Greek  at  OLaigow 
Univfraity.     lll-hcalth  is  the  cmiuc. 
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AlUioofil)  Oliver  (.VomwcU  vm  OuinoeJlor  of  Oxford  UniTor- 
sity,  tbcTt>  ht»  hvt^a  no  mom  officinl  rcoogoition  of  hit  oontvnary 
Iwre  Uiaii  tlicrff  vms  at  Ciunbrulg*  Univcntity,  from  urhieli,  if  report 
!«I>eitk»  true,  he  was  wnt  down.  Tlw  long  wsriwt  of  cxuniimtion* 
vrbioh  cngroiises  j^reiiL  |iaH  of  tlii.'*  Uthi  licginii  noxt  wenk  with  llw 
i-xn  mi  nations  for  thfi  H.Miia.  (li>(^«(>.  Sliorl.ly  nflftr  tlie  end  of 
term  tho  Kxt«nsioniHL4  am  to  enter  into  po!i!>e»*ion  of  the  Untvci^ 
aity  for  a  nioiith'ii  "  Sainnier  Meeting." 


CAMBRIDGE. 

Work  laa  now  boon  reaumod  for  a  fortnight  nud,  in  vipw  of 
tb«  impending  gaiotice  ttint  make  study  eomowhat  difficult  towards 
the  i<nd  of  tlic  term,  the  nudergrudujitc  in  cugiigud  in  "  getting  in  " 
at  many  hours  rciiding  n»  ho  cnn  Wforo  the  Tripos.  Tho  dtdl  and 
cbluigoablo  wmtlier  witli  which  we  hnve  hillte.rto  brcn  favoured 
aids  him  to  carry  out  his  virtuous  intentions  by  otfcriiig  but  few 
inoentivos  to  outdoor  exeroLiv.  The  Clnseical  Tripo»  hogin«i  ou  tho 
IStli.     So  Iho  time  is  getting  short. 

Honorary  dognna  havv  lio«n  oooferrod  iipou  Bir  William 
Turner,  the  Eilinburgh  professor  of  Anatomy,  Mr.  S.  B. 
Qurdiner,  tire  distinguished  Oxfoni  flfiYent.oonth  oentury  hi^toriiui, 
and  tho  Rev.  T.  Wiltihire,  laUi  Professor  of  Geology  at  King's 
UoUogo,  London,  who  has  recently  presented  his  valuable  collection 
of  8]>ocimeus  aud  hi.^  scientiltc  library  to  th«  University  of  Cmn- 
bridgc. 

Tho  vitality  of  the  C'ambridge  Cniroraity  Association  ).-< 
demonstrated  by  the  publication  of  an  influential  list  of  origin«l 
memlwrs,  and  the  sul>s<!ri]ittons  are  reported  as  coming  in 
satisfactorily.  One  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  the  term  is 
likely  to  be  the  celebration  of  Sir  Georgo  Stokes'  oonipletion  of 
fifty  years'  tenure  of  office  aa  Lttcositin  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
A  sum  of  money  has  been  voted  from  the  Unircrsity  cbcet  for 
thi»  purpose. 

In  oiHineeti<Mi  witii  the  Unirernty  library  refonsa,  tlte 
Syndicate  an  abont  to  appoint  a  Secretary  to  assist  the  Librarian 
io  the  admjnistrattvo  duties  of  hia  office  and  to  nndertako  tbo 
BaperruioD  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  routine  woi^  of  tht 
Jjhrary. 
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LONDON. 

Lord  Kimbcrlcj,  who  was  appointed  ChiuiwIJor  of  thfi  Dnircr- 
)uty  nt  IIk^  boginning  of  la«t  moDth,  has  bvcu  a  inomlior  of  tho 
Soont«  »iuco  1859,  lio  aod  Mr.  Osier  being  thi!  only  two  origiDall 
Follows  appointed  nni]cr  the  Cbumber  of  IS58  vrlio  nro  fltil 
oerving.  Uis  promotion  creat«'!t  n  racaucy  ia  Hw  S<-uaU>,  whici 
will  bo  filled  op  by  a  Crown  ap|)oiDtinont,a3  will  a  second  existing 
TacaD«y  cuaMd  by  Sir  William  Itolrart^'  d<vth. 

The  threatened  contraction  of  the  iioperia]  ohanot«r  of  tlw 
Univerei^  by  the  diKOntinuniioe  of  oxaminntions  at  colonial 
centre*  has  aoemingly  been  averted.  At  rooont  meetingn  th« , 
Senate  have  acceded  to  applications  from  tho  Uapc  of  Good  Hope, 
New  Sontfa  AValcS,  Ceylon,  Jninaiiii,  and  Newfoandland  for  the 
boMing  of  the  oniming  Tklatrieulation  examination  in  those  coloni<?^ , 
wlule  BemiDda  and  Jamaica  are  alfo  to  be  centres  for  the  Inier-I 
mediate  ArtA. 

From  the  statistics  ns  to  the  rejection  of  candidates  in 
{■articular  Kubjeots  at  Uic  Jannary  Matricnlation  examination,  tlio 
first  held  under  the  new  rogQlations,  it  iieeins  tltat  tho  standard  haa 
not  boon  approdably  aJUrcd.  In  each  of  tho  compulsory  anhjcctai 
of  KnglKtli,  Latin,  and  Mathematics  approximately  a  third  of  the 
candidates  wore  rejcct'eil.  In  Uie  now  oompulsory  subject  of 
General  Elementary  Science  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  can- 
didate* passed,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  any  reliable  con- 
dnnons  from  this  Binfzlc  case  as  to  the  fotnre  severity  of  tbe| 
examination  in  this  subject. 

An  innovation  will  be  noticed  in  the  forthcoming  H.A.  list*. 
Oaodidates  are  in  fiitare  tobearrangedinalphabeticalorderinstoadl 
of  in  order  of  merit ;  but  those  who  specially  dinliuf^ish  tliemselresJ 
will  (as  has  hitherto  been  the  case  in  tho  three  favoured  branoh«l| 
in  which  medals  are  awarded)  be  distinguished  by  luterisks. 

The  consultative  committee  of  represcutativcA  of  tho  Treuary, 
the  imperial  Institute,  and  the  University  is  still  engaged  in 
discussing  the  proposed  romo^'al  to  South  Kensington.  Of  Ibo 
Statutory  Commission's  proceedings  little  transpires,  but 
invitation  bus  been  is«ued  to  persons  wlio  desire  recognition 
teAohera  of  Ibo  University  to  send  in  tJieir  applications. 
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THE   nJ.tlSTBATlON    OF    LESSONS. 
To  Ih*  Kilter  ef  th»  "Eouoatiokjii,  Rbtizw." 

DiuK  SiB, — Tha  propagation  of  UliuttftdoDd  for  iMaona  is  being 
made  in  some  of  our  training  ooU«g«B  for  taachats  into  a  kind  of  find 
art.  Uapfl,  drawings,  disgroms,  and  modeU  of  all  w>rU  kk  required 
<A  th«  Mudenlfi  by  their  teachers  of  method,  in  order  that  in  their 
dealiogB  iriUi  their  pupils  they  may  make  u»e  of  that  nppeol  to  tho 
eye  which  is  so  oMential  to  cloameas  of  approheuaioa.  Now  this  is 
right  enough;  that  is,  the  principle  of  making  sudi  appeal  ia  riglit> 
for  we  aU  know  how  such  illustraiione  help  to  what  Mr.  Thring 
called  "thinking  in  bhape."  Dut  the  extent  to  which  the  preparation 
of  illustrations  of  tlus  kind  is  carried  too  often  prorea  a  heavy 
burden  to  tho  young  toudiur,  straggling  with  many  difficulties  and 
hardly  knowing  how  to  meet  oU  the  demands  which  thorough  profes- 
iional  training  makes  upon  an  eoruE'dt  and  conacieulloue  worker. 

Nor  is  the  out-of-doss  preparation  of  material  illustrations  a  very 
practical  mode  of  training.  For  how  ia  mt^  work  to  be  done  by  one 
engaged — as  those  young  tencheni  aoon  will  be — tor  several  hours 
daily  in  school,  and  burdened  with  the  conection  of  exeicisea  and 
often  with  duties  of  supervision  when  school  hours  are  over? 

Uoreover,  it  is  certain  that  thone  ingenioua,  elaborate,  often  really 
artistio  and  finished  proofs  of  skill  and  induslry  not  inXreqaetiily  st-n-e 
their  purpose  leas  effectively  than  would  a  much  rougher  and  less 
finiiihed  illuAtratioa  made  in  front  uf  tlia  duM,  and  giuwlug  up  bit  by 
bit  aa  it  is  needed  before  the  veiy  eyea  of  the  cluldraD. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  several  timoa  to  bear  the  Her. 
Tbwdore  Wood  lecture  on  natural  histoiy,  and  to  watch  his  rapid 
Bad  facile  drawings  with  coloured  postals  tat  an  OTdiaaij  blackboard. 
I  belitivo  that  Hr.  Wood  in  his  early  days  was  thought  to  have  but 
little  skill  as  a  draughtsman,  and  that  thoro  are  still  certain  kinds  of 
drawing  whidi  he  would  not  care  to  attempt.  But  in  drawing  of 
this  sort  he  excels,  and  tke  delight  of  being  with  him  as  he  thus 
"talks  witlr  his  pastels"  is  graat.  Now  we  cannot  hope  after  a  year, 
or  at  most  two,  of  ooll«ge  training  lo  turn  out  our  studenta— evon  a 
few  of  thom — with  skill  like  that  of  Mr.  Wood.    But  it  is  this  power 
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of  rapid,  w^,  offectiTe  draving  on  the  blackboard  in  the  prmdoco  of 
tli«  ehOdien  tliat  ve  need  to  tiy  to  d«T«jop  in  Uiem,  both  for  their  own 
ukes  awl  *tiU  more  for  that  of  their  future  pnpik. 

Tito  othor  day  I  hoaid  a  young  iMober  givo  >  natural  historj 
lewon  to  Form  11.  on  that  fa«cin«ting  creatare  the  spider,  and  I  hod 
•  flhanoo  of  conipnring  tlio  tiro  methods  of  illustration.  KrBt^  my 
young  frieatl  akotcbcd  on  the  board  is  gr«on  cholka  two  clomp*  of 
I«BYM,  KDpposod  to  b«  gTowiug  oti  eithor  si<le  of  a  stream.  Then  appoarod 
Arocltnp,  wlio  prooocdod  to  ca«t  her  line  across  the  etnouii,  from  ono 
dump  of  IcavM  to  tlio  other,  and  on  the  right  hand  iido  to  tpia  her 
wb.  Tho  children  vatched  speil-boand.  and  lenrnt  far  moro  from  the 
illiutratioii  ns  it  tlios  greir  up  llian  ihej  could  have  dono  fiom  the 
noat  finiahed  out-of-nluM  pmluction.  Unhappily,  tho  tvadier  did  not 
keop  to  tliia  motliod;  aho  fell  b«ck  later  on  prDp«r«iI  illuatratioua, 
•ZGOedingly  woll  done,  hut  tockin  g  tho  int«reet  of  the  ourliw  ono^  and 
ib»  lanon  dogged. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfnlly, 

CABOUN£  E.  Biaa  (TVi'ariJMQ. 

Daithiler  IVaimng  Coiltgt,  CawAerwU, 
27M  Apni,  1899. 


18    THERE   A   EEUOIODB   QTTESTION    IN    EUiMENTAKY 

EDDCATION? 

To  i!m  Editor  of  tU  •'  EucoiTioarii.  Bbview." 

fin, — It  is  somewhat  ungenoroad  uf  Canou  Lyttdton  to  imj^y 
that  Ibooa  who  preeiune  to  diflei  troui  liim  oa  tu  the  extent  of  tho 
Nonoooformiat  grieraacs  are  prompted  by  unworthy  motives.  Kuig- 
geration  of  a  political  or  reli^us  grieyanoe  in  Iho  hoal  of  controTersy 
ifl  common  enough,  but  undOTstftteineDt  is  no  leas  oonunon.  £Sther  i» 
a  perreraioa  of  the  truth — the  latter  as  inexcuaablo  as  the  former. 

CaooD  L>xt«lton  ts  courteoua  enough  to  auggcat  a  doubt  as  to- 
wfaMheir  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  ever  used  the  words  I  attribnt 
to  him.    They  were  spoken  by  the  Bishop  at  his  Uiooeson  Confe 
and  were  reported  ia  the  Guardim  fur  October  30th,  1894. 

The  Canon  in  his  first  oitide  denied  tlint  in  a  naticniU  school  any 
teacher  would  atlomjit  to  instil  into  a  child's  oiinil  any  of  tho  doctrine 
"  •uppoMod  to  Iio  Jcnicd  "  by  his  Nonconformist  poronta  [riiir  <y? 
par.  S].  Tim  Cuuoii  in  bis  tliird  article  [jwrs.  6  and  7]  writes  thus, 
"  E\-oiy  toochi^r  must  in  this  matter  tench  what  he  beliorus,  no  mor^ 
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and  no  lea*.  If  ha  Bmily  IwIiotm  it,  it  will  oobmp  out  aomahow. . . 
TtuirefoTA  tlio  «t>Il-wom  oxjiroesioii  '  undononunatioiial  toMohing'  it 
totally  nicoiiinglo**."  If  theso  vorde  moon  anything  at  nil  tli«y  mean 
tliat  in  "  national "  schoole  tho  childron  of  Nonoonformista  eitim  will 
rvwivo  no  religiouH  instruction  nt  all,  or  ol«o  will  rocoiTO  instruction  in 
tho  prinriplcv  of  tfa^i  Church  of  Knglaud. 

Tins  i«  prccii^ly  what  tho  Uifihop  of  Bulh  and  Wdla  affirmod,  what 
Ceiion  L)-ttoltoD  in  hie  first  articlo  doni«d,  and  what  1  in  my  lott«r 
endoavoureJ  to  prove.  Tho  total  incoDaistont^  bvtwocn  Otuon 
Lytt«ItoD's  latest  admieiions  and  tho  etatenuenta  in  his  first  artic^Q  is  a 
■ufGciont  juBtifioatJon  of  mj'  criticaeni. — ^Yours  faithfully, 

CMCfnAarn  Grammar  Sehwl,  EKNEST   8.   DATIES. 

Marti  25,  1890. 


A  REPLY. 
n  tht  JUiUr  of  thf  "JESktjoatiohju.  Bbvibw." 
&B, — Mr.  DaTios  writes  in  a  moat  imnecfssarily  hoat«d  tone.  I  bad 
not  tb«  smalltiHt  intoDtion  of  imputing  "uuivuithy  uiotivas"  to  anyone, 
but  OS  tlieso  porsonalitieta  are  aa  dull  to  ma  as  to  the  general  reader, 
and  as  I  havu  not  got  my  own  artiolM  witlt  iin)  to  look  at,  I  tliink  it 
as  woU  not  to  pursue  tho  aubjoct  further.  Tlio  ([uostion  '\»  ijuita 
difflonlt  enough  without  hoiugooufuMHi  witJi  uwdlcM  rucriminationa.-~ 
Youra  faithfully.  E.  T>YTTELTON. 

Jpril  10.  1899. 


UANUAL  TRAINING  IN  SECONPABY  EDUCATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  tU  "  Edwatid.t*!,  Bevocw." 

I>£iK  SiH,— In  hi»  intorosting  [upor  on  "Tho  ploco  of  Manual 
Ttnining  iu  Sucondary  Education,"  Principal  Iteichet  appoora  to 
odTOCUts  woodwork  ns  tho  host  rnrm  which  audi  training  can  taVv. 
I  wliifa  briody   to  rtoto  tho  claims  of  duy-modoUing  to  this  distinction. 

It  tH  first  nocowory  to  point  out  tliut  all  tho  odacational  btmolita 
olaimod  for  manual  training  in  goaaral  are  to  bo  obtained  froia  vlvf' 
nodaUiug.  It  iocTon»«s  intorost  ia  school-work  and  rvlicvu  tha 
monotony.  An  n  chwk  to  tho  formation  of  a  prvjudico  ogninst  manual 
amploymont,  it  is,  I  bolioro,  ovon  more  odiatrnblo  ibun  woodwork. 
(I  recall  in  tliia  oonnoction  a  school-boy  of  my  BOfinaintanoa— tlie  son 
of  a  grocor— wlio  thought  that  this  mossing  with  day  was  lUatiiict 
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itiwdi^i^  of  a  "grammar  achool"  boy.  I  am  sure  lie  would 
bATO  naia  boxes  mid  thiaga  of  tliat  ktud  with  plooHum)-  ^^  cultlTa- 
tioD  of  hsbits  of  noatttew,  accuracy,  attontion  atiil  iiidustr}-,  and  the 
Boquirement  of  daxt^rily  in  the  um  of  tools  can  bo  eliumod  both  tot , 
woodwork  and  daf-modelling.  Uodoiling  caanot  vliiuu  to  dav«lop| 
tho  rNuooiitg  powora^  but  that  woodwork  does  thia  is  u  quvationabltt 
ptoiuniaoomoot.  Tho  ftvomgo  carjujotor  cortcioly  dooH  not  poaaoati 
woll  dovolopod  roasoning  i>owom,  and  einco  in  moat  coaos  it  ik  to  him 
that  tho  looduugr  of  woodwork  ia  entrustod,  his  twuliing  cnsoot  bu 
oducutivo  in  tliia  conw.  Htkoy  otbor  achool  subjects  do  huworcr  train 
in  tJiia  way — in  jiarticular,  pructicnJ  chomifitrjr  which  in  taught  in  moat 
wMioodnr}'  acbools. 

It  will  bo  seen  tbori'foro  tlint  all  theo<lucativobonefiUuf  woodwork 
caQ  bo  dorirod  from  modelling.  Lot  ua  now  oouaidor  tliti  spooial  ohiimH 
wliivh  con  bo  odviiuci'd  for  tlio  liitt^'r  Hubjuct. 

I.  It  combino*  manuixl  triuuiu};  witli  tniiuiug  in  art.  Now  tho 
tMic^Dg  of  art  ill  auoouiliiry  ncIioiiLi  in  iu  a  bud  way.  It  must  bn 
gsnerally  admiltod  Uiat  tlin  artintic  tiido  of  tho  sooondniy  oductition 
product  in  hy  no  mcana  woU  dovolopod.  Such  a  aubjoct  as  day- 
modoDing,  whidi  stimnlatea  in  a  marked  miinuer  the  low  of  ait, 
abotild  8ur«l7  he  tincoumgod. 

5.  The  work  ia  carrieil  on  In  a  room  whoso  woUe  an  corered  with 
pbuter  caata  of  comtiderablo  bimuty  (cnata  of  fruit,  hoods,  and  so  on). 
Thaw  ozort  an  oscellout  iniluunce — suuh  aa  cannot  oomo  from  tho 
oontomplation  of  eaws,  mnllnta,  and  itw  othor  gracoloes  toots  of  a 
carpontor's  shop. 

3.  It  is  a  aubjoct  wliiob  nnj  man  who  con  tooch  drawing  can 
aoqniro  with  oase.  Tlioru  nro  fuw  tcclintcolitios.  Also  I  believe  it  ia 
a  snbjoct  whioli  tbe  mnttton  will  acciijit. 

4.  It  is  olioap ;  a  room  for  the  teaching  of  twenty  boys  con  bo 
excollontly  equipped  for  £20.     After  equipment  tho  cost  is  nil. 

6.  It  ia  noiacluji :  and  can,  thoniforo,  bo  taught  during  school 
houn  in  the  school  buildinga. 

6.  It  can  bo  taught  to  boya  of  all  agos :  a  boy  who  could  not 
work  a  jock  plimo  could  model  in  clay  with  oujoymont. 

In  Doucluaion,  I  must  ex|)re«  my  uatoniiOiiiuint  tliat  clay-modol- 
ling  is  Dot  more  generally  tauglit.  In  WuIch  ours  is  one  of  tho  tint 
schoola  to  taku  up  the  subject.  I  regret  Uiat  somoono  does  not  oomo 
forward  to  do  fur  elaymodolUng  wh&t  Principnl  Itoiuliol  has  so  ably 
done  fur  the  Sloyd  syateiu. — Tours  truly, 

2%*  Cvtmlf  St^Mt,  OnfytUy.  THOS.  miMUERSIONE. 

April,  1899. 


Kevicu^  of  Dew  Bootts. 


IPibUJtfTt  an  rrqufibtt  lotItU*  lit  prif*  iifhiMtt  ttmt/tr  rerimtr.^ 

CLASSICS. 

The  Tutorial  Oreek  Reader,  with  Notes  and  Tocabukric 
By  A.  Vf.  Young.  MJL    {(Xrit,  pp.  xri.  +  IM,  7  x  4}  ina.,  «*,  arf.)^ 
SeooDd    editUm,    enlarged.      Hvec^Uaaeoiu     extracts    (gtadoated) 
extncto  irom  tbe  poets,  ini«eenaii<»u<i  cstracis  not  gnulaated,  snd  uj^ 
a]>pendts  of  passages  eet  at  th^  London  UDiTersity  UatricuUtion  ~ 
Eiaminatioo  from  books  not  proscribed.    A  most  oaefol  book  for 
HatncuUtion  and  otber  Btudeat^  oxoelle'ntly  printed. 

Aristophanes:   Clouds.     D;  C.  £.  Graven  UJl..    (Oun,^ 
bridge  tTnivenity  Press,  3*.  6d.).     Tbe  serimof  M-pante  plays  editc 
by  Ur.  Green  and  Mr.  Graves  roooirM  n  irortiiy  addition   in  tbia. 
volume.    Tito  notee  are  mostly  brief  but  lliomtigMy  to  the  point,  and 
are  Hupptemented  by  critical  cotes  at  the  fi>ot  of  each  page  of  the 
toxt. 

mvrsm. 

The  Tendency  of  Religion.  By  C«l.  R.  Elias.  (Ohaimian 
ft  floU,  3*.  Brf.)  There  is  nothing  rcry  novel  in  tlus  volumu :  it  in  a 
OolLectioD  of  iUoatrations  nnd  facts  to  prove  tiie  lltMiii  Uiat  good  is 
found  in  all  religions,  and  that  niembera  of  diSereut  faitlia  aro 
gndaaUy  teaming  tlieir  ^s«fintia)  unity.  For  anyone  to  wbom  tliiit  in 
A  nmr  idea,  the  book  would  bo  very  uaoIuL  It  is  well  got  ap,  and 
carefully  put  together. 


ENGLISH   LANGUAGE   AND   UTEEATURE. 

A  School  History  or  English  Literature,    ity  EUubnth 

IxM».  Vol.  n.,  Shuktsjieare  to  Drvdua.  (filoekic,  2*,)  For  school 
use  this  is  tlio  hnat  lUllo  lii«tury  of  Kngliah  literature  wo  know,  and 
It  boan  all  through  the  trace  of  praetival  experience.  Tito  selectiona 
are  well  clniKcn,  and  a  biblioj^phy  fur  tho«e  who  wisli  to  stndy 
furtliur  in  npjicuded  to  eacli  chapter.  The  variety  of  print  will  be  a 
great  hulp  to  the  loanier,  and  the  index  and  taUe  are  otoar.  The 
book  ought  to  have  a  large  cirvolation,  especially  in  girls'  schools. 
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English  Prose  for  Junior  tuul  Smior  CIkwim.  By  3.  L. 
Bobemon,  U.A.  In  tvo  Piirtx.  (lilnckwood,  p|i.  v.  4-  290  nntl  viii. 
■+■  327,  7)  X  6  iDH^  2i.  RJ.  tMch).  A  mokt  valnsblo  cnnijHinicin  b> 
tho  atudv  of  EagltHh  IttTniUin.-.  Tlio  solectioiu  aro  at  onoo  tjpical, 
varied,  aud  nulIicioDtly  Inng  to  giro  coinpl«t«  tmprMnixnH.  llBoful 
explaaalory  notm  ant  nppnmlcd  to  oscb  oxtrnct,  ami  n  ]>rnfntoTy  notfl 
git69  onoogfi  tufunDotiou  t«  iur4{uiuHt  tho  rootlor  with  tlio  writor  of  ttio 
oxtraet  Bclectod.  Tlina  tin'  hmik  iiiuj  bo  umd  by  th«  gi'nmit  rooil'tr 
witbout  a  hiittoiy  of  litorutiiro  ut  hi*  viboir.  A  btippy  iiloa  woll 
cnni^d  oul. 

FRENCH  AND  OEnitAN. 

Contes  de  F6es.  By  Oharbw  Pcmtult.  (Relfp,  pp.  131, 
Tx£  ins.,  It.)-  A  \i)cy  useful  odiUun,  priuttKl  in  largo,  tAtttx  ty]io  and 
suppiiod  vith  DUtM,  a  roeabolary,  and  u  lint  »t  irro^iUr  vorbH. 
Iligfaly  fiuitablc  for  r^adiu^  aad  tmrmlutioii  in  junior  formit. 

Le&  GaUlOlS  et  les  Francs.  By  F.  it.  Kirkman,  B.A.,  and 
J.  M.  A.  PwontaL  (UUcli.  pp.  ii. +  96.  Tix^i  in«.,  U.  3d.).  Tliln 
book  oon«i»ts  of  »ton««  from  Kronch  Ilictory,  told  in  xitriplu  bmguago, 
and  forming  a  codUhuous  narrativo.  Very  «iiiliilil«  fur  itn  «l«iii«DtaTy 
f^mch  roador,  and  cODtoilUDg  oral  oxotuim))),  rooabulary,  atid  gram- 
inotirAl  appendix. 

M^thode  Naturelle  Pour  Apprendre  Le  Fran^ais. 
liy  George  Hogl>cn,  M^,  (Nt'ison,  pp.  xvi.  +  332,  71  X  5  iiia.). 
Mr.  Hoj;bnn'*  metfaod,  though  not  altogotbor  now,  bimra  a  Mroog 
loucb  of  oHj^nality.  The  teaaooa,  which  aro  all  in  Fruiicti,  poaaoaa 
the  obanu  of  variety,  and  are  eminently  pritL-ticoI  in  form  and  nuill«r, 

Goethe's  Iphigenie  aUf  TauriS.  Edited  by  ICarl  llroul. 
LittJ),  l'h.D.  (Pitt  Press,  Ulay,  pp.  Ixxiiv.  +  25<,  UJ  X  4i  ij»«., 
3t.  6d.)  A  scholarly  and  aympatlietic  analysis,  whivh  n-jU  bo  highly 
appreciutod  by  all  lovers  of  Uoetho.  Tho  nocount  of  ttio  hiatoTy  and 
■onnea  of  the  play,  aad  the  ooiupui-i^Dn  botwooo  it  and  tho  drama  of 
Euripidea  are  particularly  intorc«ting. 

Qerman  Test  Papers.  By  J.  A.  Joorg.  (Sonuemaoheis, 
pp.  lis,  7  X  ^  lun,  'it.  6d.)  TUeae  papers  gtvo  the  student  a  fair 
ioaigfat  into  the  kind  uf  work  ruquired  tor  exauunatJODa.  The  grodu* 
Otad  queatious  are  iutandod  to  relmidi  his  kuou  ledge  of  gmmmar, 
while  the  variuu*  proao  BeleuUoua  afford  good  practioe  in  synlas  and 
oompositioQ. 

Second  German  Exercises.    By  H.  W.  Evo^  U.A..  and  F. 

•1»  Baudtas.     (Null,  pp.  HO,  7^  X  4}  iuo.,  2*.)    Thin  otlilioti  fortua  a 
auppliMuont  to  Ur.  Kve's  "Q«nnaaUraiiiu]ar,"aiuloi>aiiiaUof  oxurvlaea 
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for  tmndation,  eiwih  beiarin^  reforonco  to  some  parti<niliir  ]UkragTnj 
in  thftt  well-known  work.    Pari  1.  U  furnished  with  n  vocabulsiy, 
Psrt  n.  with  Dotee. 

HATEtEUATICS  AND  SCOENCE. 

Text-Book  of  Algebra  with  Exercises.    By  o.  E.  Fialier, 

M.A.  anil  laiioo  J.  Subwutt.  (Pluludi'lpliiii,  Fisher  tuiil  SclinuU.)  Is 
theeo  p&^CH  tfao  b«giiuittr  is  Ukea  by  easy  staj[ea  from  tbo  tbretiliold 
of  th«  vubjout  up  to  imaginarj  and  complax  nuiubetA,  quailiatica, 
ratio,  proportion  und  variation,  "  doctrine  of  espoaenla "  {aliat 
tiieviy  t)l  indices),  progroeeioBB,  iinj  a  brief  treatment  of  the  bino- 
mial theorem.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  our  first  impre«uoD  of  the 
book  ie  highly  favourable,  and  of  the  features  which  Btriko  us  more 
e^ooially,  ve  vould  note  the  promiiionce  given  to  the  use  of  type 
forms  in  multiplication  and  division,  and  tlie  clear  statement  of  fnnda- 
m«Dtal  laws,  such  a*  th«  ueociativo  and  commulativo  laws.  There  is 
far  too  grost  a  tendency  to  cram  beginners  in  algebra  with  working 
long  and  cumbortomo  multiplication  and  division  sums,  while  leaving 
ttieni  in  the  dorlc  in  xudi  mnttiirs  on  mnlti plication  by  unity  or  sero. 
The  authors  havu  corlainly  undcavournd  to  roplnco  thoae  unnecRCsary 
gjmaastics  by  a  more  vyBtciuatic  toocliing  of  the  subject. 

Modern  Geometry  of  the  Point,  Straight  Line  and  Circle. 

An  Ei&mentary  Treatise.  ]Jy  J.  A-  Third,  M.vV.  (Blatikwood,  3».) 
The  Iir*t  four  chapters  are  mainly  de»ot«d  to  the  points,  lines,  nnd 
oirclea  connected  with  the  geometry  of  the  triangle.  Tlio  Twuatudi-r 
of  the  book  cont^s  a  fairly  full  treatment  of  the  geatmeiry  ol  the 
straight  line  and  circle,  including  hsrmooic  and  onharmonio  section, 
involution,  poles  and  polars,  radical  ases,  centres  of  umilitudo,  and 
inversion.  A  special  feature  is  the  prominence  given  to  the  prindplo 
of  duality.  At  the  end  of  the  book  are  a  largo  number  of  eienisoo. 
Although  the  author  strongly  recommends  his  readers  to  draw  figuriM 
in  each  case  for  themselves,  the  number  of  illustrations  sooms  fully 
Boffioient  to  prevent  this  course  from  being  a  source  of  difficulty  to 
beginners.  The  book  is  essentially  a  text-book  suited  for  lue  in 
schools  and  colleges. 

Five-place  Logarithmic  and  Trigonometric  Tables. 
By  J.  W.  M.  NichoWn,  A.M.,  LL.D.  (Uacmillon,  6#.  not.)  Tho 
firat  juirt  consist*  of  tables  of  five-figure  logarithms  of  numbon,  as 
well  as  logarithmic  einus,  ooaiaefl,  tangents  and  ootangoitts  of  anglw. 
The  second  port  contains  a  brief  introduction  to  pUiM  and  spheriuol 
trigononivtiy  np  to  Mttution  of  triangleo,  which  should  be  of  great 
uw  to  tho«o  studying  tlie  matter  with  a  view  to  practical  api^cations. 
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>  to  bo  visbod  that  tii«ee  handy  Sve-figora  tnbln  could  «u|>cii««l0 
thn  liirgo  and  bulky  tables  of  servn  figan  log«ritlun«,  whidi  iuvolve 
conaidenblfl  wo&to  of  time  in  tooclting  tho  um  of  tabloe,  in  our  vclioola 
aod  uuironiuo*. 

A  New  Sequel  to  Euclid.  InThreoParte.  By  W.  J.  Klwortli. 
U_\.  (Bluckio,  pp.  vi.  +  190,  7^  X  5  Jne.,  2i.  6d.).  An  aduirnbli 
book  of  grailtutwl  uxftrciMif  on  Euclid's  proposition*  with  solutioiia  iif 
tj-jiititl  ri<l«<ni.  A  good  fouturo  im  th«  uso  of  thiokonod  and  biokivi 
liuoa  in  tlio  figunM  to  diatinguiali  botwo«n  ODUOciatioD  and  coDtttmotioii, 
data  and  MtMtuuiplion. 

Efementary  Mathematics,  including  Antlunotic.  Eudid,  and 

Algftbni.  Uy  J.  L.  8.  llaHon.  M.A.,  and  0.  Bool,  B.A.  (Whiltakor, 
pp.  Ti.  +S36,  H  X  4{in9.,  2f.  6rf.\  I«t*nded  to  covet  tlio  work 
roquirod  for  the  tirst  Stage  Scsence  and  Art  Dopartmcut  Malheiuatics 
and  likoly  to  provo  useful  for  that  parpo«.  EmttntiBlly  a  cram  book, 
coadoDMtton  being  obtained  at  tho  oxpooM  of  rouaoning  oud  osplann- 
tion.  Wo  cannot  rooommend  it  exoopt  for  purpotioa  of  rerinon  beforo 
an  approtu^hiitg  Fsumj nation. 

Measurement  and  weighing.  By  Edwin  Edsor.  (Chapman 
and  Hall,  pp.  viii.  +  112,  7J  x  Jj  in».,  2«.  6d.)  A  fint  year  oourso  of 
oxp(!rini«nt«  in  tho  Dioasuromont  of  Itnigths,  surfaces,  volumes,  mas8 
and  ilousity,  in  luldition  to  grapliio  detcmni nations  of  logarithms  anl 
trtgonotiiotrii!  fiitit,'li»n«. 

Eiemeniary  Hydrostatics.  IJyO.  Morgan.  (RiTingtan,  pp. 
lOA,  7X4  ins.,  2*.  6d.)  Ws  ngreo  with  the  author  that  tho  aboro 
tozt-book  shows  little,  if  any,  originality.  It  is  a  porhaps  moro  than 
usually  <»ndoiiie>l  epitome  of  the  elements  of  hyilrostatios.  The 
illustratious  nro  modiol^ro,  nod  in  some  caaos  inaocurate,  but  the  rather 
numntoiis  examples  may  pro?a  useful. 

An  Experimental  Course  of  Chemistry  for  Agricultural 
Students.  By  T.  8.  Dymond.  (AmoW,  pp.  1&3,  7x6  ins.,  2«.  flrf.) 
To  treat  a  sciontitic  subject  in  such  a  way  tlint  it  may  bo  of  genuioo 
vahu  to  tochnical  students  is  a  task  as  difficult  as  it  is  interesting, 
Hoce  it  iavoLroe  at  tfae  same  time  breadth  of  knowledge  and  eolectivo 
insight.  Wo  can  heartily  recommend  the  above  as  an  iatroduction  to 
agricultural  ohomistry,  for  it  is  conspicuous  for  tho  sound  knowledgo 
and  niotbml  in  which  books  of  tlils  cLiwt  are  too  ott«ii  defioient. 
An    Intermediate  Text-book  of  Geology.     By  Oharlea 

Ijapwortli,  F.R.8.  Foiindoilontbointro(luctt>ry"Toit-bookof  Geology," 
by  tlte  Into  Darid  Pago,  hh.Ti.,  F.Q.B.  (Blackwood,  6(.)  This  book 
is  an  frxoellont  woiOc— one  of  tho  fnnttiru*  in  wliidi  it  oxculs  is  its  order 
and  arrangomont.    An  ia»tancv  of  tills  is  tlio  sotting  forth  of  tho  whole 
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ssheme  of  the  book  on  pngo  1 2.  Tho  experienced  novelist  keeps  Iub 
nuuo  secret  (what  happens  finally  to  hU  hero)  to  a  Inte  part  of  his 
story  in  order  to  maintain  interest.  The  viee  scientific  author  will 
early  make  a  full  di^lay  of  what  bo  is  intending  to  teach,  so  that  from 
tbe  very  outset  point  after  point  may  be  moittcred  by  the  reader.  This 
is  done  in  the  page  we  mentioned.  There  is,  besides,  order  and  clear- 
ness ID  the  working  out  of  oU  the  parte  and  details  of  the  subjeet.  It 
!a  a  book  that  a  well-read  geologist  oan  study  with  odTantsge,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  from  which  a  novice  may  learn,  especially  if  he  faaa 
talent  and  ns  intor&tit  in  geology.  Thus  it  is  a  book  that  con  bo  used 
in  schools  and  colloges,  where  the  sdence  is  taught,  and  also  by  tho«n 
who  are  reading  without  help.  Two  things  hare  particularly  struck 
us^the  synopMs  of  contents,  and  the  mape.  Of  the  latter,  tho  one  on 
|Mg«  382  is  exceptionally  intorwtting. 

Things  Ol  Everyday.  A  popular  Sdence  Header  on  Nine 
Common  Tiling*!,  being  selected  portions  of  Profewor  Johnston's 
"Cliemiatry  of  Common  Life"  s«  revised  by  Professor  Church. 
(DInclcwooJ,  pp.  Tiii.  +  214,  71  X  S  ins.,  2»-),  Chiefly  intondod  for 
higher  classes  of  Day  and  Evening  Continnation  Schools.  Brief 
Notes  and  nn  Appendix  on  T^iitin  Roots.  An  agreeable  and  easy 
method  of  acquiring  sound  up-to-date  notions  on  the  science  of  the 
common  phenomena  of  physical  life  and  the  means  of  maintaining  it. 

The  Principles  ot  Book-keeping  by  Double  Entry.  By 
J.  E.  B.  W'AUen,  M.A.  (Methuen,  pp.  H2,  "J  X  fi  ins.,  2*..) 
Worked  examples  and  numerous  examination  papers.  Starting  from 
tli9  lodger  and  baaing  tho  other  books  npon  it  is  a  good  feature. 
Compact,  aimpio,  and  calculated  t«  ^vs  a  good  grasp  ot  piinciples. 

MT8CEI-T.ANEOU8. 
"  Foreign  Olansios  for  KnglirJi  Ri^udcnt."   Edited  by  Mrs.  OliphauL 
(Blackwood,  7x4  in*.).    (1)  PetraPCh.     By  H.  Jtwvo,  C.B.    (pp. 

148).  (3)  Calderon.  By  K.  J.  Ilssoli.  (pp.  213).  (»)  Saint 
Simon.  By  C.  Vf.  Ccilins,  MA.  (pp.  S16).  (4)  Cervantes. 
By  the  Editor,  (pp.  212).    (5)  Corneilie  and  Racine.   By  II.  M. 

TroHope.  (pp.214).  (0)  Madame  de  Sevtgne.  ByMi».iThuckct«y. 

(pp.  i»l).   (7)  La  Fontaine  and  other  French  Fabulists. 

By  Kov.  W.  L.  C<.Uin^  M.A.  (pp.176).  (6)Schiller.  ByJ.Simo, 
M.A.  (pp.  214).  (9)  TaSSO.  By  E.  J.  lIa«.U.  (pp.  211).  A  wel- 
come reprint  of  a  veiy  interesting  series.  1^  subjects  are  among 
tlM  tooot  famous  iu  tho  history  of  the  world,  and  the  rMdin^  of  theso 
concise  and  handy  biographies  should  prove  an  exoellont  aulidoto  to 
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Utut  oxceenve  study  of  science  wbioh  is  tojuring  modcni  oducation  ao 

The  Growth  and  Greatness  of  our  World-Wide  Empire. 

By  liev.  C.  S.  Xhiwu^  B.A.  (EducBtiimul  Supply  Awociation,  pp.  riii. 
+  »20,  (i  X  5  inn.;  Oon'iral  i«liiion,  2*.  Gd.,  Schoul  edition,  I*.  9d.). 
A  vivid  ttnd  moat  iatOTOstiag  prosoDtmoQt  of  tli«  hi«lonc  olemeiit«  ot 
itriti&h  greutoMs,  bMutifully  printod  and  strooglj-  boand.  EmiacDtl; 
euitalilo  for  acJiuol  IJbruriM. 

Stories  (rom  Lowly  LUe.  By  C.  M.  Duppa,  with  illustrntiottB 
by  Ijoiiih  Wain.  (Mai-iuillaD,  pp.  xii.  4  95,  Hi  X  Gi  ins ,  4i.  Cd.). 
Duliglitfitl  little  real  uoriea  of  real  animalB,  told  in  liroly  lan^age 
willi  touches  of  pathos.  ChUdrea  ot  a  suitable  age  will  ravel  in  them. 
Print,  i  I  lustra  tions,  and  biiiiliu|;  uie  all  good. 

Children's  Songs.  By  Cwl Roinncko.  English  Tninalation  by 
E.  D'Entcrre-Keeling,  (Bwithopf  luwl  IliirUil,  Tii'ipxig,  pp.  29,  TJ  x 
£  ins.).  Pretty  little  aire  vitlt  wordn  in  aa  Knglioh  linnslntion  tliat 
u  Kngli^  and  is  not  nonfinuo.  Elcni^ntury  tuichoi-i  und  othpra  will 
find  them  UMful, 

Reproductions  in  Half-Tone  and  Line  Process.    (IXont- 

>ch<d,  182  Fieot  Street,  9J  X  7 J  ins.).  Oliiimiing  rcprodut-tiono  of  raro 
designs  and  Leantiful  scones,  instinct  with  tho  light  and  life  of  nature. 
Tlie  atnio^heric  efiects  are  wonderful. 

Royal  Graduated  Drawing    Books.     No.  14.    C^^'^boh, 

pp.  16,  lOjXf^  in*.,  2d.).  A  u'^efid  iiooii  of  exorcigos  in  Gomnirtrical 
Drawing,  but,  lilie  all  such  books,  podagogicjilly  uneound,  in  Uuit  no 
proofs  are  given  and  no  attempt  is  made  Ui  rxi<\iitR  the  rraaont  for 
tho  constructions,  which  are  ail  workod  out  by  nite  of  tliuub. 

PEDAOOOY. 
(t)  The  Public  Librarleeand  the  Schools:  im  Kxpftrimmt. 
(2)  School  Children  In  the  Public  Libraries:  u.So(iuoL    By 

John  Bullinger.  (Suthitruu,  pp.  13  and  6,  9  X  6  ins.,  li^  6i.  nut). 
IVo  pspera  leftd  before  thelibrttry  ^Vsiwciatiun,  omhodyiug  un  auctjunt 
of  some  intoreatiiig ex|)eruu(t[ita  "with  a  viowto  aoouring  for  Ltlivarii>a 
a  definite  i»laco  in  tho  educational  scheme,"  which  nil  earnest 
eduoationutii  may  road  with  much  profit. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 
Girls'  Physical  Training.  By  Alice  It  Jamoo.  (MacmillaD, 
7i.  6d.)  This  largo  and  finoly  got-up  work,  pnifuMtly  illuetrated  with 
{diotagraplLic  productions,  is  an  aooount  of  sets  of  oxurviseatormiuioal 
drill  with  words  of  oommand,  diagrams,  etc.,  and  anme  etat«nient  of 
general  pdnciploa.    'Ihe  picturee,  ahowing  girb  actually  performing 
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Uio  mornmonU,  oro  the  roiton  i'Hrt  of  the  book,  which  WO  fear  will 
banlljr  commniul  a  rtanuoerntivo  Bole  in  Ea^laad.  It  would  hare  b«oii 
boltrr  to  lirinff  out  n  cheaper  edition. 

Manual  Instruction  In  France  and  Switzerland,  bi»nga 

Beport  to  the  Court  of  the  UniTereily  of  Wale*,  by  W,  Lewis,  B.A., 
first  holder  of  the  Oilchriet  Travelling  Studentship  of  the  UniTeraily 
(Qib«on,  Aberystwyth,  pp.  ii.  +  50,  7^  x  4J  ins.,  \».  firf.).  An  inter- 
oatiDg  and  essentinlly  practical  report  on  Ufmu&l  Instmction  abroad, 
admiraMy  printed  and  illuntratod,  whidi  all  toacliors  inspirod  bj  th« 
uen'  eduAiilion  would  do  well  to  Mudy. 

Woodwork  for  Schools.  A  Ooorae  of  Uanuot  Traioing. 
By  J.  WiiUnry,  F.K.I.S.  In  Throo  ParU.  (NoJaoB,  pp.  viii.  +  47, 
with  80  plut<>^  lU  X  7}  inn.,  U.  &d.,  2*.,  3*.).  An  axbaustivo  and 
tiumptiKiiiH  work ;  n  comploto  scliool  of  uiiintial  IrainiDg  as  tar  aa  U 
can  bo  [iri>lit«lily  (uirriod  with  bnye  between  t4>n  and  fourtMm  in  tho 
publio  hu1i(»)1h.  Tlioiigli  it  covers  tJic  ground  pieeoribed  by  Iho 
Scionco  and  Art  and  utiinr  tecbni<Mil  (isamining  bodie*,  \\a  aim  and 
echemo  an:  eiuiontiully  cducutiv*;,  and  it  nnbodicA  the  fun<lamviitiil 
prinuipica  »f  tho  Qi^nrian  and  Bwiu  Kchoolii  <if  manual  training.  No 
axponao  ha«  boon  eparixl  in  making  tlie  ploU^it  p<trf«<rt,  and  tlm  work 
la  likely,  we  should  tliink,  to  booomo  a  classic  in  this  deportoiont  of 
of  oduoutioD. 

READERS. 

(1)  Battle  Pieces  In  Prose  and  verse  from  sir 
Walter  Scott.  By  J.  Higham,  U.A.  Quentin  Durward. 
By  H.  W.  Ord,  B.A.  (pp.  300  and  xxv.  +  213,  7  X  4i  ins ,  Black, 
1*.  net).  (2)  "  Supplementaty  Roadpra":  Ko.  1.  The  StOPy 
Of    the    NOrth-EaSt   Passage,  as  told  by  tlut  o*rly  pxplorom 

No.  2.   The  story  of  the  North-west  Passage,  iw  told  by 

the  early  explorers.  (Nelaon,  pp.  '.'tl  and  80,  6^  x  -1)  iuh.,  Zi.  each]. 
The  analytical  study  of  cUaaical  prose  and  verso  hna  often  bean 
doprocntod  as  tending  to  create  in  pujnls  a  distaste  for  readiag  our 
great  authors  in  later  life;  but  no  such  objection  can  be  brought 
i^ainst  excerpts  to  be  used  in  continuous  readers.  Soolt'e  "Battle 
Keow"  and  "Quentin  I>urTCard"  ore  well  suited  for  this  purpoeo. 
Tbwo  readers  arc  clearly  printed  and  the  noi<w  are  commendably 
concise.  The  illustrations  might  ha  better. — It  was  a  happy  ide«  to 
give  the  story  of  arctic  exploration  in  the  quaint  language  of  the  old 
axplorere  themselves.  I'he  illustrations  &i-e  good  at  the  pric«s  uid 
thero  are  some  usefully  aimple  notes.  A  stronger  binding  would  have 
been  worth  a  alight  inisreasa  la  ptioe. 
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Matriculation  Directory,  No.  XXV.,  Jannary  I8fl9,  Witt 
Ajti^m  on  the  Specinl  SubJMts  for  Juno  1899  luid  January  ISOQ. 
(OUvo,  1^.  139,  7  X  A  ina.,  U.  nH).  A  tuoet  UMful  and  r^able  guido 
to  studenU  who  cannot  &T(iil  thommlves  of  persoiuil  teaching,  and  a 
Tsluablo  aid  to  all  candidatM  in  testing  and  concontrating  knowledge 
ncquirod  in  the  iMtnra  room. 

TheEngilshwoman's  Year  Book  and  Directory  for  1899. 
Ninateenth  Tear :  iirrt  year  of  New  Issue.  Edited  by  Kmily  Jiuno^ 
(Black,  pp.  sxiii.  +  396,  7}  x  4}  ins.,  3«.  Gd.  net).  Xn  inviiliiaMfi 
irork  for  all  those  women— and  who  shall  number  tbctn  f — wh<>  have 
fo  make  their  own  way  in  the  world ;  full  of  information  for  those  also 
who  are  interested  in  knowiog  what  such  women  may  d()  and  aro 
doing.  Tlie  arrangement  in  remarkable  fur  that  methnd  and  organ- 
ising power  which  is  Hupposed  to  be  a  monopoly  of  tlie  male  sex. 
We  commend  It  heartily  to  all  who  ors  striring  to  better  the  coodititfi 
and  enlarge  the  Mop«  of  womanhood. 


£i$t  of  new  Books. 


BOOKS   AND   NEW    EDIXIONS   PUBLISHED    DURING 
THE  JJiST  MONTH. 

Enuusir. 
CUteriD,  Vaosulsjr's  Bessy  ou  Mdtou.     HscnuUsn,  3s.  M. 
bovnic,  Mscnulay'i  Eomy  on  Milton.     BUoldo,  Is. 

Ony,  s  Ko;  to  the  WuTsrloy  Novell.    N«w  Gditioin.    BoimonKliDiii,  fo.  6d. 
JaRMnnd,  The  Englinh  NotoI  in  tho  tima  ot  Shskcqieare.    Unwiii,  7i.  Od. 
tHrong,  ShoJcnpnsnt's  Mf>itJumt  ol  Vraicc.     Block,  U.  not.  , 

Obebs  AKD  I^iTIX. 

AnrToft  null  llitis,  Obshst.  Xh»  Innision  of  Brilun  (Ds  Ballo  OhUico  IV.  3&— 
V.  8!).  Introduction.  Toxt  and  Not™.  "U.  Sd.  A  VombuliUT  with  Ti»l 
Tmptn  {iHttrlttni),  I«.  6J.  Tninvtiilioii,  I«.  6d.  Introduction,  Tvit,  Not«s, 
VombnUry,  siid  TtunsUtioii  in  ooo  Vol.,  it.  8d.     Uuir.  Oorr,  Q>j11.  Prass. 

VitAiiori,  A  Uialcijr  of  OruDoc  lot  High  School*  ajid  Oollega*.  Mucmillnn,  Gs.  tA. 
n«t. 

yumj.  AHJo  Baalanoe  CbnstraRtion.     Hiir-JnhuM,  Is.  n«t. 

n«ittow«k  CiMM,  Pro  8ulbi,  A  TniulstUiii  with  Tmt  rsjwn.  Dsir.  Cmt.  CoU, 
Prai,3a.Gd. 
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BUiDt,  ThmcjUAtt,  Book  II.    A  U'ramtoteon.  witk  Tut  Vtptn.   thar.  Oati.  OolL 

ThomptioB  and  lUIlo,  Plato,  Ion.  IntTodnctka.  Tost,  ai  Kotaa,  Sm.  td.  A 
Vocabnlary  iriLh  Tott  Papcn  {iHttrlttwd),  la.  IWulatiuo,  t*.  U.  Tntn>- 
doclian,  T«it,  Koto*.  Vombiciny,  and  TnuHUkm  in  om  ViA.,  it.  Sd.  Cbit. 
Con.  OoU.  Praa. 

HnroiT. 

Culb^,  SolortMot  (tvm  ttw  S«iirt«a  ef  EBstUb  HutoiT.    I.atiynaiia,  t*. 

Knaa  anil  Fnnaaido,  'tbt  CbrtillDal*  Bidotr  o(  Knitlaad,  i;0O-ITS9.  UniT. 
OoR.  OolL  Pnw.  la.  Hi. 

Pike.  OliTitr  ONoinoU  and  hi*  Timai.     Uawin,  Sa. 

Kitil,  aiiiry,  Qaem  of  Scdtn.    Nntt,  2a. 

Tkbrja  Tlui  Two  IViloclon :  I'livvr  ntxl  fiirhnrtl  OomvcU.    Paitridgv,  lOa. 

JUrnElUllcs. 

AUdntM,  Tdt'Book  ol  Prnrticnl  Solid  Gninetf)-.     Spoo,  7a.  <d. 

llarriN.  A  (^lui^lfittl  Rilition  of  BucliJ,  Book  II.    aSmjikU.  U. 

I«<li]iin,  Kiidi'l,  Riiok  I.    Novrnnil  RvvtuoJ  Rililion.    Arnold,  la. 

Uanlonitlil,  A  Sctwol  Arillimrtir.    UncniilUii,  a*.  Cd. 

l^Mgan.  KlBOuntary  and  luUvniMliatw  Alict-tim.     >'.nlKrv4il  Rdilton.    StMpkio,  6a. 

MncELuiraoDg. 

Bndtl',  Pablic  School  Somuilui.     IibiiUr.  A>. 

Oomnlw,  Cuiiiin«niiil  Comapoiiilnncn.     E.  Wilann.  1p.  Cd.  not. 

UitTpar,  Tho  Puiindatk'nk  ot  Sodoty.     Ward,  Ij>ck,  6a. 

Lni.  Uirlionnr}-  of  Xatitouil  Ific«ni|<hy,  Vol.  LVIU.  UUIdliiUWakalSiiU 
Smith,  Eldnr.  ISa. 

Nlabat.  Tho  Iliimun  Hachlno.    BichutU,  Oi. 

MonKun  1..4sarAoiaL. 

Ootlorill,  Qootlio'a  IphiguoJu  nnt  Txiua.     Uui'iniltnn.  3a. 

Jnitthko,  Englith-Sjanish  Cuntvnnli'.'iiiil  Dicliimnry.     Knll,  t».  M. 

Xnnni,  FSnt  Spuuih  Raudn.     UittehlM.  it. 

8L  Haiidf,  FtaiRh  ConTdrntiona.     Bocki  III.*  VI.     Sonnciiarhom.     la.  aack, 

Andniwin.  SimnutniliAch'ii  ClicTiuiitt7  of  Coke.     Sanda,  fia.  not. 

lAThiiuin,  'llix  (ijiirlt  of  loorgniiid  Chomittrv.    Hannillatt,  da.  Od.  net. 

LubbiM-k  {8trJohn},  On  Biid^iAiiil  Slipuloi.     Paol.  &•. 

Unir,  A  Comae  of  nactinil  CbeniiMry,  Part  I  [.     l-onninaTis.  i».  6A. 

Wartm,  nanghlini'*  JUnunt  of  Optiaa.     RrtiMil  anil  Il^nlargfi.    C^boU,  Si.  U. 

WUlel«SB«i  ilygioDaandPaUkUtalth.    Camll,  7*.  ed. 

Dottce  to  Contributors. 

laUKJmt  nmltiiultri  orr  tt^ptntrJ  U  aimmimiaUt  rtiA  lit  Bdilf  tf  1*4 
KBUCin05AL  Itn'IXW.  *t  3i.  Bittrrbm  Std.  Itmdm,  K.,  lUliif  tkt  tw^nt 
tnJ  aaMm  ^  Iht  fnpnni  rcsfnin.'ioH  trnd  iKt  nwiiiT  (/'  wtrA  if  nmiiatit,  fr/m 
mtmiiU^f  lit  MS. 

nuuiuUi  MSS,  aMHWt  U  iwanwrf  umUm  a  ^aayirf  and  aMrtHtd  mtttft  ar 
•rrtmtr  M  fflrbW. 

aU  tuMimt  juMHwiratMHi  ain>(  b  ««ur  fo  fir  Jfaai^^,  M  lit  (ffi^  ^  Ikt  Srtirv, 
ton  Aranrf,  Lmdtii,  W.V. 
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notes  and  topics. 


The  LimiUtioQB  of  Sohol&stic  Saoeeas. — Two  of  tlui  most 
ccrious  pbenonHiin  prrscnli'd  by  tliv  lifv  iiiid  <lL'alh  of  kIiooIs  are 
the  extraordioan-  tenaoity  of  existence  sliowu  by  Bomo  bud  [loblic 
schooU  iind  thL>  fiiddcu  di'ttibc  of  utJioi's  wbicb  [)Ufl!«K8  iiiiiDy  of 
the  ekmeots  of  K)iolii>tic  (.■xovIIciivp.  Tlie  intlijtcriniiiiBting  "  man 
m  the  street,"  rcprw^ntod  in  tin*  wliolastic  world  by  the  ignorant 
pareot,  has  a  ready  psplimation  for  botb  phononiena.  The  Ind 
Rchool,  bo  considers,  must  bo  a  good  institution  because,  judging  it 
by  its  external  apjwarnncc,  be  porticives  that  it»  nanibera  fall  noL 
The  grandeur  of  it.4  buildings  aud  tbo  social  prestige  of  its 
elunUiU  are  an  evcr^rcsent  proof  of  its  distinction,  and  tli« 
niniitlt>  of  a  fantous  tradition  bangs  always  about  its  iitdividuality. 
Meanwhile  the  decay  which  poetesses  its  educational  heart  is 
beyond  both  tho  reach  of  his  knowledge  and  the  measure  of  his 
judgment.  On  tlio  other  hand,  ilie  ecliool  whose  numbers  arc 
(alliog  is  ipto  j'aeto  in  bis  estimation  a  bad  school,  because  iu 
decUno  is  manifest  to  his  appreciation  of  externals  in  tho  reduction 
of  tlw  Muff,  the  withdrawal  of  its  former  social  support,  and  the 
!ihrinkii«o  of  it»  examination  succcwes  through  tho  contraction  in 
it»  licld  of  material  for  selection.  VVluitsocvcr  it  may  contain 
of  sound  cilucatioiial  sy»tein,  eumcst  educational  cftort,  and 
ODKcltish  personal  icicrificc  in,  again,  a  i/uanfiW  ni'tjU^eaUf  in  his 
judginviit  U-enut^o  it  is  u  cjuunttty  unknown  to  bis  pedagogic 
ignonmco.  Iklorcovcr,  just  as  tiie  foriiu-r  pIieuomcDon  cannot  be 
explained  by  llie  direct  negative  -the  denial  that  any  tK'hooI  which 
retains  its  bi;;b  nuiuerival  strength  can  be  realiy  bad,  no  tho  hitter 
eaunot  be  juMified  by  tlie  ooulviilion  that  a  school  once  successful 
could  not  dei'Iiue  uuEesa  decay  bad  entered  into  its  origiual  coa- 
sdtulion.     For  the  sDccdfei  aitd  failure  of  a  school  depend  only  in 
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th«  aeoond  and  third  degree  on  its  pedagogic  excelleDce.  In  tlie 
fir^t  degTtio  they  dopeud  parUr  on  the  cumnlative  opinion  of  tlie 
parental  rUenl^le,  and  umial;  on  tiw  extent  to  whidi  this  cumu- 
lative opinion  is,  pcdagogically  speaking,  educated  or  ignorant 
and,  humanly  sjieaking,  ennycd  hy  intelligent  insight  or  unin- 
t«ltigent  impulse.  Now  it  goes  uithont  saying  that  the  cumulative 
opinion  of  the  parental  fUentHe  has  hitherto  been  int^nseljr 
ignorant  and  is  now  in  a  state  even  more  dangerous  than  the  night 
of  ahsoluta  ignorance — that  semi-darkness  which  is  lit  by  occa- 
sional tUi^hcA  of  inspiration  that  only  half  reveal  the  many  narrov 
\ruy»  vihidi  Irad  on  Uirongh  the  bog  and  mist  of  fad-land  to  the 
terra  firma  of  an  enlightt-nod  pedagogi'.  Iloncc  the  SUOOMS  of  A 
whool  i»  of  a  two-fold  n:iture — the  spurious  suoccss  of  fxcK-v- 
itively  large  numbers,  high  social  prestige,  and  brilliant 
ecliolar»1iip  listf,  and  the  genuine  sDOoesa  of  manageably  large 
numbers,  parental  respect  and  gratitude,  and  a  large  lt»t  of 
old  pnpils  who  have  acquired  solid  positions  on  tlic  itit«I- 
Icctnal  or  social  ladders  of  fame.  The  distinction  of  tlie  Iatt«r 
school  would  b«  that  its  pupils  occupied  not  merely  tJic  top 
of  tho  ladder*,  but  their  whole  leiiglli,  every  rung  being  held  by 
eoDie  one  who,  not  being  fitte<i  (o  nionnt  higher,  bad  nevertheless 
been  honestly  trained  by  his  school  to  mount  u«  high  as  his 
individual  capacity  would  allow.  Bui  to  the  fiuccoiis  of  such  a 
school  there  arc  diHtinct  limitations.  The  first  of  iJieee  limitations 
is  the  providence  of  a  disease  which  we  may  call  jiarental  myopia. 
The  victims  of  this  diKwiiie — and  their  name  is  legion — arc 
constantly  mistidiing  !«elM>iart«hi]in  for  acliolamhip,  Hevercnds  for 
reveroncc,  i^irfiuction  for  sneces-s  memory  for  ability,  brutally  for 
pluck,  poli»li  for  (luliteneita — in  short,  in  all  thing*  the  shell  for  the 
kernel.  'Wherefore  these  myo|iic  parents  readily  subseribo  to  all 
tho  shibboleths  of  puhlio-schoolism  and  support  those  (chooli 
which  are  rich  in  scholarvbipa,  examination  distinction*,  sporting 
dub*,  sons  of  gentlemen,  and  are  conducted  by  u  reverend 
headmaster.  The  long-continued  action  of  this  disease  reacts  on 
tho  schools  which  do  not  possess  this  rich  and  attra.ctive  social 
aboU  by  imposing  on  them  the  limitation  of  poverty.  This  again 
reocta  and  imposes  the  limitation  of  efficiency,  for  poverty  means 
an  inferior  class  of  te«cfaer  and  an  inferior  stoci  of  teaching 
apparatus.      And    so,   springing    from    the    original    di.->casv   of 
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pantntal  tnyopiu,  ToUovg  a  long  chain  of  limitations.  Here  wo 
Imvtt  thi'  cxplimolioti  botli  of  the  failaro  of  private,  i>roprietanf',  imJ 
even  pnbiit^  schools  to  iDcr»is«  boj-ond  a  oertaio  limitetl  degree  of 
site  and  kuccom,  in  s{Mte  of  (be  faci  that  8om«  of  thorn  arc 
inspircil  by  i^ound  |HxIu;!ogio  principles  and  oonductod  upon  »ound 
[M-(la<;uj^ic  Vines,  and,  »ido  br  ada  with  thin  failure,  the  phenomenon 
of  orcr-CTOfrd^id  and  onoriDou^ly  wealth^'  suliooU,  too  ofWn  mi»- 
valled  '•  gn^at,"  which  ari?  neither  basi'd  on  anj  jH-dagogic  systenif 
nor  conductod  on  any  pedagogic  principle,  but  merely  follow' 
anciont  tnuUtions  in  caU-ring  for  what  is,  pcdagogicallj  speakiDg, 
tt  vicious  ]iarentJi!  jirejudice.  No  careful  observer  of  our  EngliHli 
nyalf'ni  of  (.■<)ucatiou  can  full  to  be  struck  by  tho  fact  that,  if 
oar  parents  really  n^jtiiroil  for  their  children  an  odncation  on  truo 
pedagogic  lines  quite  a  number  of  our  good  (loor  schoots  would 
quickly  become  well-to-ilo  antt  a  very  remarkable  ilioiinution 
irould  follow  in  the  nnmbcra  of  some  of  our  wealthy  public  .ichoolii. 
At  the  present  time  real  excellence  in  scholastic  work  is  limited  by 
parental  ignorance,  and  many  good  nraall  sctiool-i  hare  fallen  njwn 
evil  days  becau.se  of  a  rush  towards  the  scbolarshi|>-uiougcring 
endowed  »ch<x)ls.  Th«  moriil  is  obvious — if  you  would  have  gooJ 
education,  fint  DducuU<  your  parent.  If  you  would  remove  tho 
limitations  to  toholastJc  success,  set  limits  u>  tho  ignorance  of  the 
British  parent.  This  accomplishe<],  uc  sliall  have  ffwer  schools, 
but  they  will  he  mon^  of  a  siu^  and  lhi>y  will  not  be  whiteJ 
sepalcbres  inwarilly  full  i>f  lUad  pedagogic  bones. 

In  the  very  valuable  Report  of  the  Special  8ub-Coinnutt««  of 
the  Technical  Education  Board  on  Commercial  Bducation  occun  a 
most  im{>ortaiit  rccoramvudatiou  which  prokibly  couluind  tho 
germ  of  drastic  reform  in  English  education.  For,  if  ailoptcd  for 
commercial  edncatton,  it  is  almost  certain  to  spread  in  tiuiu  to 
education  in  general  and,  when  it  does,  then  at  Ia>t  genuine 
reform  will  become  pmcticablc.  The  reconmiondation  strikes  al 
the  root  of  the  chief  obstacle  to  reform  in  secondary  education— 
oor  monstrous  competitive  examination  system.  ''The  onlyexami-J 
nation,  toward*  which  a  school  of  Uiia  type"  (i.(f.  a  first  grade* 
school,  where  the  pupils  stay  till  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen) 
'  shoold  lead  np.  should  be  tlic  examination  for  admisHion  to  the 
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higher  insdtiiUon  where  fortlier  sp^alised  instruction  would  be 
l^ven  in  conaectJoQ  with  th«  Univerttitv.  Such  &o  examioatioD 
sboald  be  largely  oral  and  should  be  so  trained  as  to  fetter  the 
teaching  of  the  school  u  littlo  as  ]>o9»ible.  It  would  be  well  far 
this  examiiiKtion  to  be  a  lea%-ing  cxamiDation  like  the  Gemwa 
Abiltirienten  Kxamen  or  tho  Frouch  Baefalaur^t,  As  in  the  caw 
of  tile  second  gradii  school,  this  exnininntion  would  OD  tho  one 
hand  qualify  for  ndiuis^iou  to  the  higher  imtitaUon,  and  on  tbe 
other  qualify  the  »uccc*»ful  cundidiite  to  rectnvv  a  cerUficate. 
This  certificate  might  be  styled  the  '  higher  commercial  certificate,' 
that  awarded  from  the  second  grade  iwhool  being  termed  the 
'lower  commercial  eortiGcate.*  The  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce lias  already  done  much  townrds  ctttablishing  mch  certificates:, 
and  wouhl  no  doubt  be  hirgely  ro8[ionMblo  for  granting  tbcm  in 
the  future.  It  would  alito  bo  able  to  use  its  influeuoo  to  i>cvuro  a 
proper  estimation  of  such  certificates  in  the  commercial  world, 
as  it  does  at  the  present  moment  iit  the  case  of  thoM  which  it  now 
issucv."  Uuoe  we  can  get  the  leaving  examination  recognised  as 
the  only  uecesaiuy  atid  profitable  form  of  oxaminatioD  and  accept 
itit  corollary,  that  all  the  different  examiuutious  now  in  vogue 
sludl  bo  amalgamated  in  one  single  series  of  graded  examinations 
capable  of  adaptation  ta  entrance,  leaving,  and  degree  examinations 
for  all  schools,  then  the  reform  of  oar  curricula  and  methods  nHll 
be  a  muttiT  of  dny»  only.  The  Technioiil  Education  Board  has 
sown  a  pregnant  seed.  V^'i]l  nut  every  earnest  friend  of  the  New 
Education  see  that  it  is  assiduously  watered  und  jc^densly  fostered 
till  it  readies  it*  logical  and  mugnifioent  perfection  of  growth  ? 

Educational  Sews.— From  tho  usual  "embarras  de  richesse" 
in  tho  matter  of  events  to  chronicle  we  coll  tbe  following  items 
of  gcn«Tal  iriterc«t : — Bttf/ord  ColUvf,  the  oldest  of  the  Women's 
University  CoIlege«,  will  celebrate  its  jubilee  on  the  22nd,  23rd, 
and  24th  of  tJiis  month.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Bryce, 
Mrs.  Fawcctt,  and  Professor  dcbb,  will  bo  among  the  spenkers. 
The  celebration  will  close  with  a  largo  and  representative 
gathering  in  the  Botanical  (.iardens  on  tho  latit  of  the  above 
days. — The  Hoard  of  JCduration  Hill  has  pn»cd  easily  tlirongh 
the  House  of  Ijordfl.     Tlie  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  amendment 
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in  f*omiuitt«e,  ostensibly  propoeed  in  dpfoncfl  of  non-«ectarian 
edocation,  hat  really  calcnbited  to  secure  govcriimont  graiita  for 
scbooU  oontroll^d  by  the  Established  (_'hnrcb,  wns  n<'gatired 
nithont  a  (Hvisior.  -The  propose>d  t'ntrmilg  of  BWmxnijham 
has  rnlored  into  thc^  field  of  practical  i>oIitic»,  the  >iuart«r  of  a 
miltion  iif««ssnry  for  a  mfe  »tart  being  already  seeared  to  all 
intents  and  pnrposes. — It  seems  fairly  ci-rtiiin  now  that  tho 
Unirfrtitif  of  London  will  go  to  Soath  Kensington,  but  eOD- 
flicting  rnmotirs  still  forbid  any  poritivo  »tat«niont. 

EdQcatioiud  Theorlea  in  England.*— Those  of  our  readers  who 
Uavt'  studied  and,  like  ourselves,  enjoyed  Mr.  Mark's  Ihre*" 
anicles  on  ''The  Education  of  tho  Aojilo-Saxon,"  which  appeared 
in  the  "  Edl'Cjitiokal  Ukvikw  "  for  March,  April,  and  May,  will 
wolcoaie  bia  new  book  on  Educational  Theories.  It  is  an  able 
synoptic  sketch  of  the  growth  of  pdueational  tiieory  in  England, 
planned  to  bring  oat  and  emphasise  the  national  note  which 
inspireil  the  three  articles  named  above.  "  The  study,"  as 
Mr.  Mark  says  in  ht!i  ])reface,  "  is  almost  entirely  historical, 
and  in  th«  deMre  to  avoid  tbe  danj^er  into  wliich  the  student 
of  historical  theories  may  easily  fall  of  reading  into  an  author 
rather  what  ia  in  liia  own  mind  than  what  the  author  actually 
intended,  whenever  it  haa  been  [xissible  the  words  of  the  writers 
have  been  given."  later  h«  "  ventnrea  to  hope  that  ...  ho 
hu  been  able  to  give  sufficient  historical  grounds  for  tlie  sng- 
geations  made.  Tho  materials  lay  at  hand ;  he  has  merely ' 
songht  to  weave  them  together."  Xovertholess  the  book  is  fall 
of  original  thought  and  observation  and,  if  tlic  historical  data 
liavo  been  cnrefnlly  marshalled,  they  have  also  been  skilfully 
grouped  to  throw  up  the  central  idea  of  a  national  idiosyncracy, 
a  national  growth,  a  national  inspiration,  and  that  without  any 
jag};lin^  or  misrepresontotion  of  the  facts.  Indeed,  this  central 
feature  of  a  national  bent  in  oar  edocation  is  too  obvious  to  ho 
capable  of  misrepresentation ;  but  Mr.  Mark  has  done  onr 
theoritts  a  aervioc  la  bringing    together  alt    tho   cooHrmAtory 
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dais   ID   so   compact  a   t'onii.      Wry   akilTullj   Mr.    Usrk   "re- 
states**  the   English   educntioniLl   iil(>aU   first   annoanccd   id   tlto 
sevenfeeDth    conlury    ami    '"  traco*  ^    llioin    to    tliPir    birforical 
origin    id    the    ])ri>-lt<'na«'on<!e   era   of   tlio    twelfth,   tliirtcontli, 
ami   foarteenth    ccntnricii.      Ho   shows   tliat,   likr   its   literature 
and  political  instil iilion»,  the  edacaljonal  system  of  the  Knglish 
nation  "is  the  ontoome   of  the  national   Ufo  and  spirit."     Thi« 
is  almost  a  traism  aad  yr^t  tJic  full  force  of  it  has  never  been 
roalififd,  nor,   till  this  work  of  Mr.  Murk's,  lias  any  systematic 
utt^^mpt  heen  made,  so  far  as  wo  know,  to  set  forth  the  idea  in  nil 
the  strength  and  magnitude  of  its  historie  foundation  and  dovdop- 
nient.     As  the  author  points  ont,  the  Renascence  was  only  one  of 
the  influences  which  contributed  to  the  development  of  English 
iiitollectnal   life,       "VS'hereas   the   modem   langnage«   "  reasserted 
themeelves  agninst  the  temporary  recoil  canned  by  Uio  rrvi™]  of 
nncient  learning,"  religious  freedom  "  found  nnijile  expression  in 
ihe  final  repudiation  of  the  papal  supremacy."     And  tliuogh  "  the 
ItonflMCDoe,  with  Erasnins  as  its  typical  interpreter,  created  ao 
idcnl  of  scholarahiji  rlclier  in  substance  as  well  as  more  fini^Jied 
in  stylo  than  that  of  the  iK.-liouhncn,'\  .  .  "  quite  as  niucJi  wxs  done 
during  the  sixtccnili  ct'ntury  to  deepen  the  interest  of  Knglishmen 
in  the  world  in  which  tiicy  lived,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  progress 
in  science."     A  noUdile  failure  of  educatiuiml  movement  in  the 
sisteentli  Cftntury,  on  wliivh  Mi-.  Mark  ri^hiiy  lays  stress,  uras  the 
demand  "  tjiat  education  shouM  lu' provided  <'(]tially  for  rich  and 
poor."  Thus  our  modern  movement  for  free  piihlic  elementary  educa^ 
tjon  is  not  so  absunily  novel  us  many  people  suppose.  The  "  Note  to 
Chapter  If,  on  I'liysiral  Tminin^  "  with  tlie  sucrtwding  "  Height" 
and  "Weight  Curve'' diagrams  are  very  interesting.    The  physi- 
cal suj>eriority  of  the  public  school  boy  over  his  bi-otbor  in  the 
elementary  kcIiooIs  of  Itooltilale  i»  full  of  )>edngOKic  lessons  for  Uw 
nnderslanding  mind.      Comhiiiing  two  [>r!nciple»  cuunciatod  by 
Hallum  with  a  third  by  I'rofewor  Painter  in  his  H'uiory  of  Kduea- 
lion,  Mr.  Slark  scales  lli«  "key  to  the  liistvrical  development  of 
edoeaiional  theory  in   England  "  to  be—"  (a)  intel1<'«bial  spon- 
taneity,  (J')   combined   with   a.  large   inenMiro  of   national  self- 
snffieienoy,  and  (r)  sup|>orteil  by  moral  and  religious  earnestness." 
The  discrimination  of  Hit-  first  element  may  W  somewhat  snbtle 
for  Ihe  average  man,  but  tlwre  can  bo  no  donbl  of  ihe  widespread 
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«nd  orormii*t<'rinK  infiaciKw  of  tlie  two  laKcr.  But,  howsopvcr 
w*  coiisuU-r  tlwiii,  it  i!^  vvW  to  bcnr  in  mind  (hat  to  tlw-m  onr 
etiocation  owpb,  not  only  its  glorv,  but  also  its  nhame.  If  national 
•eIf-«ufiictoncy  ha*  ;^'ven  our  nlucation  a  ririle  individuality  much 
fnvipd  by  non-tnsobr  nations,  it  bus  also  f^ren  it  that  narrow 
liorixon  and  limited  con<^tioD  whicli  now  plaoea  our  educational 
gyst^m  ill  thp  rcai^ward  of  tho  inarch  of  fKsliiKogical  developmi-nt. 
Siniiliirly,  if  moral  and  relij^ons  earncstnras  luu"  given  onr  education 
that  tendency  to  M>t  chancier  aliovo  cloroTneae,  man  above  mind, 
which  i*  one  of  its  bwt  fwirure^,  tliP  sam**  clement  has  forgC"!  tliow 
fetters  of  sectarian  prejudice  which  .'>o  long  hampered  onr  system 
of  jrabltc  elementary  nlucation  and  still  exert  a  by  no  means 
TOnlempliljlo  inHueniv  on  educational  progress  in  general.  Some- 
what more  might  hare  l>een  made  of  Arnold's  inspiring  influence, 
wlueh  ifl  dismissed  in  ■  Ain^jU'  [nntfjnpii  on  p.  01.  Much  is  made 
by  educationists,  and  rightly, «f  Arnold"*  infusion  of  humanity  and 
nobility  into  existing  uoIiouti  of  vliuravter  training,  but  Englisli 
rtlucnlion  owes  him  a  gn-atcr  debt  for  having  lifted  it  out  of  the 
nib  of  grammatical  inanities  and  philological  qaibbliog,  whcro  it 
couM  neitWr  more  nor  draw  any  breath  of  vigorous  life. 
Following  Sir  .lo^jmn  Fitch,  Mr.  Murk  rightly  emphasiMe  tho  true 
nature  of  the  educatiou  which,  according  to  Herbert  Spencer's 
conception,  is  to  bi>  a  prcpiiriition  for  "complete  liring" — '■  No 
•chool  course  can  he  coiii|ilctc  which  docs  not  contain  both  forms 
of  mental  training  and  culton;  ;  nor  i»  even  a  primary  oouno 
adecjuaic  whicii  doo4  not  partake  of  both  tlio  himtanistic  and  the 
scieniitic  spirit,  and  include  some  application  of  the  principle*  of 
each."  The  author  makes  a  good  point  in  stating  thai  "we  owetho 
modern  ink>rcst  iu  learning  for  it«  own  sake  almo!>t  entirely  to  the 
scholars  of  the  revivnl,  Tlio  enthusiastic  study  ol'  style,  tho 
devotion  to  griimniar  and  lexicography,  were  almost  entirely  an 
intellectual  cidturc."  Hiil  one  may  question  whvthcr  the  obligation 
is  one  lo  1)0  (hankftil  fur,  »o  ahsunlly  has  the  idea  of  '•learning  for 
its  own  sakf  "  been  porrert^-d,  so  misehicvotu  ha-H  the  ombastasm 
for  the  Vehicle  of  Innguago  at  timo^  become.  No  <h>ubt,  however, 
Mr.  Mark  has  rather  in  mind  tEic  tntlnenco  of  inch  onthasi&sm  is 
the  creation  of  a  sc-holarly,  as  op|>n«<'(l  to  a  m<T«'  AlUlUmU,  spirit  in 
leaming.andsofarhis^tointisgood.  ThcrearesomeexoGllent  remarks 
on  technical  education  at  the  end  of  chapter  V^  but  wo  fear  the 
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UriUsli  I'linner  and  thv  Britii>b  city-inko  arc  not  yet  »0  far  on  thf 
TO*d  to  a  ri};}tL  iin(l(>rsbiiidiQ^  or  the  a-dIup  of  a  preliminary 
gi^nf-ral  cdDcaiion  n:*  Mr.  Miirk  app'-ni-.s  to  rliink.  Wonid  tliat 
tbey  were  1  From  tJio  last,  cliiiptur  n  very  iiit*>roslin)>  ilisAerto- 
lion  on  tlie  •'  Devclopmont  of  th<-  Thfory  of  Moral  Biloeslioo  in 
Eiiglaiiil"— wo  imi-it  <|uuli'  only  a  f«w  linw,  "The  whole  of  Uie 
previous  iiii(|uiry  tcnd^  to  iiiiow  i.lmt  Uio  kci-iH  of  English 
education,  liotli  in  tlioory  and  iiriwtice,  is  action  rathor  than 
cnlture.  .  .  The  education  of  tlto  motive  |>oK^r»  has  aliraT8cOTiDt«(i 
for  more  in  tlio  imtioiial  jiiil^ment  thim  ihi^  )iC({nif^ition  of  learning 
.  .  .  Tbe  timt  natiuii  in  Ktiropo  to  acliievi^  potilim!  froeidoni  and 
liberty  of  conscicnoi',  Kngluiul  Im*  been  tlto  furetnoftt  in  ai»>ertiag 
tho  worth  of  good  clinr.-u;lor  and  right  conduct  a»  being  of  tbi' 
Maence  of  »oand  oiii2(iii>hi[>."  So  far,  ao  good.  But  t)t«  mibtako 
Um  in  SBpposing,  sis  »o  nuiny  eulogi»td  of  tlie  English  syMtcm 
have  dene,  at  least  by  inif-licntlon,  that  Ihis  is  the  concluitioD  of 
tJio  whole  matter.  Far  from  it  I  Tnie,  character  anil  conduct 
should  come  fir^t ;  bnt  they  are  only  the  fonndation  on  winch 
must  he  reared  the  edifice  of  a  jierfect  intelligenee,  without  winch 
tlio  fonndation,  however  good,  remains  liut  a  fuundation  and  i»  not 
the  pediment  of  a  complete  and  noble  building  of  mental  ami 
moral  capacity.  Wherefore,  while  a  good  nlupid  oliiM— a  typicail 
British  product— is  preferable  to  a  bad  clever  one — which  ia  also  n 
product  not  nnknown  in  Britain— there  can  lie  no  doiibf  that  the 
idea]  child  is  tbe  good  cle\-er  one,  and  the  system  tltat  can  produce 
him,  be  it  British  or  Gerinan,  or,  as  Mr.  Sadler  conjectures,  a 
jndicioud  combination  of  tJie  two,  must  be  the  ideal  system. 

♦^:> 

Forthcoming  Artioles. — Among  the  articles  which  we  liopo  to 
pnblifh  shortly,  wo  may  meiitiou  the  following: — 'fiePronim- 
eialioa  of  the  Latin  "  C,"  by  Uic  llev.  ^V.  W.  Skeat,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Anglo-Saion,  University  of  C^ibridge  ;  Open  or 
Pahlic  Da;/*  in  Sdiodt,  by  Amos  Uenderson,  B.A.,  Normal 
Uaater,  University  Colk-ge,  Nottingham  ;  Sadtmai  J^iltffalitm  in 
Sieiltf,  by  Irx'iie  \"c»pri,  a  Sicilian  teacher  ;  IdeaUtm  in  Edueation 
from  <i  Pradtral  I'tnni  of  I'lVte,  by  John  Kussell,  B.A.,  Atsiftant 
Master,  Uiiiveriiity  Uollegi*  School. 
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K  the  May  nnmlifr  of  tfw"  fCiiufalimtal  RerJetr  (New 
York).  Uton-  U  a  !>limii1nMii^  n-vicw  of  Mr.  ParkinV 
liii' of  "  Eilwnril  Thriiif;.''  TIj*-  noii'  of  fhis  article 
is  ((ivpn  in  thnee  conolndiiijr  wonls^"  Then  th<>ro 
arise  in  England  such  jiroplict-  and  ai>ost]c-iiatnrPB 
as  th:ii  ol  Xhring,  and  ?!iow  what  rnstilts  upon  charaolt-r  ran  bo 
accompliEhod  by  a  hpro-»choolmast«f  I"  Sir.  Emprson  E.  White 
writp*  on  "The  School  Syslcm  of  Ohio."  But.  tliP  linik  of  Uiis 
iMnc  is  occupied  by  four  juipcre  prepared  for  the  oiglith  annual 
mpotin^  of  tlic  Harvard  Tescher»'  A)«oc!ntion,  hcM  at  the  Uui- 
vpr*ity  in  MnrcU  last.  Thow  paper*  all  deal  with  "The  Problem 
of  Seoondiiry  Education" — (1)  "As  regards  General  f'ulttire,"  by 
]}.  Vi\  Abererouibie,  (i)  "  As  regards  Training  for  CitiBenship," 
by  F.  W.  Txussig,  ('.i)  "As  regards  training  for  Vocation,"  by 
Jamca  P.  Uunroe,  (4)  "Training  Teachers  at  I'ambridgp  Uni- 
verfity,"  by  William  <.*unningli»m.  The  gist  of  the  first  and  most 
■iiii|)Ortnnt  of  IIipm'  nrliclcf  is  contiuned  in  the  following  (|notatTons. 
"  What,  tbeu,  \»  onr  nndcr^t.-inding  of  a  socondary  «ihwol  ?  By  itc 
very  term,  secondary,  we  imdcri'tiind  that  it  follow*  some  earlier  course 
of  study,  and  ho  in  point  of  timo  anti  [diico  does  not  come  fiDit,  if 
oqi  priinurr.  IK'Iermiiiiiig  ils  pusition  in  reference  to  what  follows 
U  well  a.1  to  what  prifciii:*  it,  the  w^'ondnry  school  is  sini]ily  the 
middle  member  of  tlial  group  of  schools  Uiru  which  a  boy  or  giri 
[MSSM  to  the  work  of  the  profcs.-'ional  or  most  highly  jijiecinliKed 
inrtitntion.  Or,  looking  at  the  mutter  from  the  [wiut  of  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind  and  it«  due  sad  orderly  development,  the 
secondary  school  is  that  grade  of  school  that  concoms  itself  with 
the  education  of  llic  child  during  the  period  of  adolescence,  when 
hi«  fragmentary  knowledge  begins  to  prove  inadequate,  and  the 
r«UtioD  Bod  iuterdependenco  of  all  knowledge — 1  wish  we  use<) 
the  plnroi  'knowledges.'  as  the  Germans  do— begin  to  diiwn  opon 
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his  consctonsoeas,  and  th«  first  iotirrations  of  the  nnity  of  nil 
truth  come  to  him  .  .  .  The  stat4>incnt  of  onr  thome  assumes  that  n 
threefold  good  should  ariiw  from  the  socoinlary  Mhool,  tlwt  its 
vigor  and  edncatioiuil  forw  should  not  bo  wholly  cxIinoittiNl  in 
giLininf;  culture  or  in  prejiarin^  for  a  vocation,  but  thnt  Ihru 
the  cnltnre  acquired  and  tho  vocation  entorod  upon  tlw  child, 
grown  to  maturity,  may  find  hintM'lf  oompet«nt  for  tli«  duties  and 
jiriviicgps  of  citizenship.  That  i»  a  spurious  culture  and  a  baneful 
ii-ucation  that  does  not  lead  to  *  Irnc  dtizonaliip  .  .  .  The  modern 
Kocoodary  school  most  nurture  hoth  tJie  Humauismun  and  the 
Rcalismus.  Both  have  training  and  culture  for  the  young  ;  each 
lins  rc-cnforcement  and  strength  for  the  otJior  .  .  .  Tli*  wwondary 
M:hocl  proves  our  nationV  wisdom  and  skill  in  its  aspiration 
toward  culmre,  I)  i*  this  nn'iiibcr  of  the  school  »y»trm  where 
colture  bcfpne.  It  is  thit  indiviitihln  nnit  of  the  hijiher  educational 
scheme." — Tlie  conclusion  arrived  at  in  the  s^-cond  jiajK-r  is  that 
"The  Ic«M>uB,  duties,  final  conclusions,  should  as  much  as  poeaihle 
mggest  titeinselves.  All  of  ns  can  remember  how,  at  ajtparently 
fortuitous  momenta  in  our  iiili^lleelual  and  spiritual  growth — 
whether  in  tlm  course  of  set  instruction  from  others,  or  in  that 
further  and  bettor  instruction  whioli  comcs  from  our  own  medita- 
tion— vfe  liave  had  a  sudden  fla«h  of  iosi^bl,  an  instant  iUoinina- 
tion  of  the  truth,  a  quick  grasp  of  the  significance  of  a  long 
course  of  instruction.  These  arc  th*-  hi'S*  fruits  of  the  tcaeher** 
work  ;  and  happy  he  who  has  the  faculty  of  calling  tlwm  forth* 
Tliey  conip  only  in  a  oongeainl  and  well-arranped  field,  and  take 
tlieir  ;>hicc  as  tlie  last  results  of  the  knowledge  and  training  by 
which  tlio  sympathetic  teacher  has  prriiurod  for  them.  It  i»  in 
this  manner  that  the  best  lessons  will  Ixi  brought  home  in  the 
teachtDjf  of  history,  government,  and  e<'«no«iics,  in  the  secondary 
fcbools  as  in  all  other  schooht.  Set  sermonizing  has  rarely  don* 
much  to  make  men  better  ;  hot  steady  attenlion  to  the  topics  that 
c<«iCKTn  man's  spiritual  life  brings  its  own  Icsj^iin  ;  and  so  steady 
attention  to  the  facts  of  political  and  iocial  life  will  not  only  i^ro- 
mote  understanding,  hut  elevate  [lublic  ?i)irit,  teach  public  iluty, 
nurtnre  ambition  and  aptitude  for  public  ser>-ioe,  and  promote  the 
■nrcimi  and  the  triumph  of  democratic  institutionA."  From  tbe 
other  two  papers  we  mntt  not  quote,  mnch  as  we  should  like  to 
do  so. 
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In  the  May  nnmber  of  the  Stho<4  Rmeie  (Chicogo),  N.C!. 
Jolinson  ptib1i»faes  the  resalU  of  a  Murchinjj;  iDciairy  into  the 
**  Usbita  of  Work  and  Methods  of  Stndy  of  Uigli  ix-itoul  f  n])il!t 
in  Some  UitiGH  in  ImUanii."  and  the  conclumn  \»  llint  "Thf 
meifaod  of  assigDtnent  has  much  to  do  with  t)i<;  [ircjiantioii  of  iHw 
IcMOn.  A  careful  organtsa^on  aod  logical  prcMntstion  of  the 
work  ii{)00  €m  part  of  the  teacher  would  doubUos*  Wd  priyiil^  to 
better  EDoUtods  of  studj."  An  article  on  "  Tbo  Pedago^to  Value 
of  the  llifitorj  of  Physics,"  by  Flortao  Cajori,  is  soggoslod  by 
the  dictum  of  C'ointe  and  S|toiici<r  that  "  the  genesis  of  knowl«dg« 
in  the  individiml  must  follow  tltc  Mtme  ooursa  as  the  gcaeds  of 
knowledge  in  the  racu."  "  I  have  [lointeil  out,"  says  the  writer, 
"  liow  the  hi&tory  of  physics  disfiroiM  a  certain  {)odagogieal  thoorTj', 
bow  it  shows  the  deti^irability  of  holding  speculation  in  cheek 
by  experimentation,  how  it  emphiL^ises  Llio  ni>cessity  of  [jationoe  on 
{Mill  of  the  (encher  and  porserernnco  on  |>art  of  the  stndent.  1 
might  have  spoken  of  the  great  liberali!<ing  offed  of  tlio  new  which 
it  afford*  of  the  development  of  the  human  intellect.  But  with  the 
priu?tical  teaclier  all  the:4e  considerations  dwindle  into  insignificanoe 
as  compared  with  the  aid  to  Ik-  derived  from  history  as  a  sLimiiliiiit, 
as  a  means  of  exciting  intvruflU  If  a  teacher  oreiites  a  living 
interest  tn  a  suhjvol,  all  other  dilEculUon  raniih."  The  \ii»i 
wnteiiec  must  be  taken  cum  arano  mUt.  Mr,  Ehner  E.  Brown 
continue*  his  hirtoricnl  sketch  of  "Secondary  Kdiicatiou  in  the 
Unitt^d  iStntes,"  The  editor  contributes  nii  interesting  re%'iew  of 
W.  H.  Woodward's  book  ou  "  Vittorino  da  Feltre."  tjie  great 
humanist  teacher  of  Mantua.  "  Vittorino,"  says  Mr.  Thurber, 
"  iu  his  nttitudo  townrdti  hie  pupils,  hts  fatherly  affection  for  them, 
bis  iiabit  of  living  among  them,  uud  in  many  other  facts,  euggeiits 
Festabsxi ;  and,  indeed,  the  latter  was  himself  attracted  toward 
Vittonno,  and  seems  to  have  known  of  bte  work,  although 
Pcstalotri  concerned  himself,  in  general,  but  little  with  the 
history  of  tlin  ItenaiaAanoe."  F.  C  Newcombe  writes  un  cswo- 
tially  practical  paficr  un  ''  Equipment  and  Administration  of  tlie 
High  Scliuol  Botanical  Laboratory,"  whence  our  English  science 
teachers  may  gel  some  useful  hints,  though  "Botanical  Labimi- 
fory  **  is  at  prciscnt  jN>rhii)i«  too  big  a  term  for  ua. 

Tbo  Journal  of  F,di*fa.l\i>n  is  again  thit  month  rich  iu  article*. 
"The  Oxford   and    Cambridge  Locals— A   Plea  for   1  to  form  "   is 
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nni^njinoDii.  Profrtssor  Foster  Wataon  deecribe*  "The  Fintt 
Rn)^li!i|)  Writer  on  fh-ics."  Thorv  are  also  rather  long  oxtraets 
from  a  paper  on  "  OhildronV  Interesto,"  read  by  Miss  M»ry  I>ouch 
boforo  the  British  Oh i Id-study  Apsot-iation,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Findlay 
oontribntes  an  article  with  the  title  "The  Ilnmaniti^K  ;  tire  Ono 
Thing  Needfnl."  In  the  space  at  our  disposal  it  is  difficult  to 
giro  an  adequate  aocoiint  of  the  w<^alth  of  suggestion  cnilMxIied  in 
these  articles,  and  we  must  be  content  with  offering,  by  way  of  & 
taste  to  whet  our  readers'  appetite,  ono  morsel  from  cnoh.  liVom 
the  first—"  Ijoonls  have  done  yeoman  serviee  in  the  past  in  raiiiing 
the  standard  of  school  work  :  they  are  capabk'  still  of  doing  good 
work,  rightly  employed  ;  hut  they  do  not  provido  the  guarantee 
.igain^  nhuse  which  an  authoritativo  examination  nhonld  possess, 
nor  do  they  sufficiently  test  the  whole  school  work  to  Iw  capable  of 
more  general  adoption  tban  at  present."  '*  In  some  wnntries  of 
Ktirope,"  says  Professor  Watson,  "the  teaching  of  civira  is  looked 
upon  ,ts  a  national  duty.  Particularly  is  this  so  in  the  incnication 
of  palrtotism  ...  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  go  back  to  what 
i.<,  I  believe,  the  tirst  hook  published  in  England,  intended  for 
school  use,  with  a  view  of  definitely  giving  to  the  youthful  mind 
due  and  projier  material  out  of  which  patriotism  might  not  uii- 
roaeonahly  lie  expected  to  develop  .  , .  The  writer  is  <_'Iiri»to|i!ier 
Oclond,  and  hU  book—written  throughout  in  Latin  and  dated 
1580-18  entitled  '  Anglorum  Praelia.*"  Miss  Loucli's  paper  i» 
an  able  protest  against  the  onwientific  use  of  scientific  looU,  and 
it  concludes  thus—"  You  may  weigh  a  child's  l>ody  every  day,  yow 
may  mensure  every  inch  of  him,  state  all  his  reaction  times,  teat 
hi.i  power  of  bearing  pain  by  an  algomcter,  his  emotional  vensi- 
bility  hy  »  plethtsniogmph.  know  exactly  the  focussing  jiower  of 
fiia  eye,  and  how  fur  otf  lie  can  henr  ii  wntcli  tick  —you  may  know 
nil  this  and  a  great  ileal  more  of  the  same  kind  alioat  liim,  and  all  ■ 
tlib  will  be  useful  knowledge^  to  tliose  who  know  how  to  use  it ; 
but,  if  you  onltf  know  thiit,  yon  do  not  know  your  child"  Th« 
following  quotations  give  the  inspiring  note  of  Mr.  Kindlay'a 
eloquent  article.  "  So  far  as  literature  ia  concerned,  the  clue  mast 
surety  be  foand  in  retaining  oar  devotion  to  literature  u  the 
supremo  element  in  culture,  urtVA  an  amptt  refOffnUion  of  the  lil^ef 
enct  hetteten  the  rhUd  and  the  tuiult  . . ,  Every  great  natioa  has 
foaud  io  literature  a  moral  strength,  a  stimulus,  and  ooo$olation  ; 
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and  the  exprc:s$ioii  of  tEiU  litoraLure  a»uj:lit  iU  roots  tiot  iu 
tb»  factitioD^  culture  af  arlL-lic  form.-',  but  in  tlie  dvoprr  i>))rin^ 
of  banisn  lil'o,  bound  u|i  witli  iUv  jo_v«  uud  wort  of  tlie  pi'oplc. 
Our  children  are  a1»o  of  the  {M'0|di> :  if  literatnra  in  to  l>c  nngbt  of 
a  power  in  their  life,  it  luu^t  touch  dteni  closel}*,  it  niu^l  interpret 
and  illamine  the  common  round  of  thought  aiid  fei^Jing  whiob 
springs  out  of  tJie  life  of  borne  and  of  school." 

Tlte  Educational  I'tntei  for  thi-i  month  contiiinii  a  paper  on 
"The  Board  of  Education  Bill  and  .Secondary'  b^ut;aiion,"  by  Dr. 
B.  P.  Scott,  the  energetic  honorary  secretary  of  Uie  Incorporated 
Association  of  Head-Maatcr^  It  is  an  able  expoaitiun  of  the  case 
Tor  and  sgainiit  the  Bill.  The  fuUou-ing  paragraph  shrewdly  hits 
off  its  real  nature.  "  Thus  the  Bill,  dealing  as  it  does  with  a  grmt 
subject  in  an  undeGued  and  tentative  way,  is  by  no  means  a  small 
BilL  It  is  true  that  it  does  not  arraago  for  a  public  grant  to  second- 
ary school*,  Bor  for  any  rearrangement  of  grants,  and  the  offioen  it 
appoints  (except  the  new  inspectors)  are  presumably  ah-eady  in  the 
public  wn'ico.  Tbu«  the  Bill  seems  to  do  little,  bui  it  prepares  the 
my  ;  and,  although  it  does  not  seem  to  excite  public  interest,  yet 
it  is  a  Bill  of  the  first  degree  of  importance.  Its  importanoe  is  one 
not  of  a«:tuulily,  but  of  poleutialily,  a  potvutialily  in  the  musc 
used  by  Dr.  JuIin»oa,  when,  as  executor,  ho  sold  the  brewin;; 
business  of  Mr.  Thrale  :  '  We  are  not  selling  a  parevl  of  tubn  and 
Tats ;  we  are  seUing  the  potentiality  of  growing  rich  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice'  .  .  .  The  dang«r  of  the  Bill  lies  tn  tbu  fact  that 
it  remains  largely  an  outline."—- William  Burnet  contributes  a 
thouglitJ'nl  articlo  on  "The  Art  of  Heading,"  whicli  in,  however, 
polemical  rather  than  pedagogic 

The  KiruierffarUn  Heviev  for  May  gives  aii  interesting 
summary  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  School  of  Psychology 
held  in  Chicago  Iu.it  April  nndvr  tJie  auHpices  of  tlio  Chicago 
Ktn<lurgartOD  ColWge,  witJi  eslmcts  from  some  of  the  lectures  by 
suclt  anthorities  as  Dr.  Q.  Stanley  Uall,  Dr.  Hugo  Miinsterberg, 
Dr.  John  Dewey,  I'rofe»ur  D.  J.  Snider,  and  tlie  Hon.  W.  T. 
Harris.  We  would  gladly  make  long  quotations  from  the  very 
able  article  by  M.  V.  O'Shca  on  "  The  Dygi<me  of  School  Work," 
but  tbe  liinita  of  space  compel  us  to  bo  content  with  the 
folkiwing  I — "  Thtre  it  dtwfftr  of  our  hmff  tighl  of  the  faet  thai 
duriny  tralaHff  life  a  ekUd  mutt  be  incetttmtly  aetire  mmtatty  at 
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Kflt  a»  phyflealtif  .  .  .  Natore  has  wiselv  provided  the  thfld 
wttlt  profgund  ioBtincts  whicti  l«ail  biin  to  »e«k  vritli  tbc  most 
ardent  endeavour  after  tlie  stimuJJ  which  are  adapted  to  awidiea 
aud  uourish  tlie  brain  in  oU  its  varions  areas  ;  anii  xf  ht  it  not  m 
tehool  at  jire,  or  tix,  or  atven,  he  teiU  at  any  rale  lie  mentalli/  afiivf, 
tehtrevtr  hf  U  ,  ,  .  Odo  wlto  bos  obgon'M)  little  childrGO  out  of 
mJiooI,  wIhtc  ho  thought  hou)  Xhxh  token  to  provide  for  ttivm 
suilablo  occuji«lious,  must  be  forced  to  thu  conviction  t)iat  tlM-ir 
growib  is  oAentiitie^  much  retjirded  because  tbnro  is  sodia  lament- 
able hick  of  fitimuU  to  iucit«  livelv  mental  outiou." 

Tho  Sfhofd  UorW  for  Hay  eootjiin*  «i»eriti  good  article*,  two 
of  which  wo  may  mention — "Tlwt  Probleiu  of  Teaching  to  Hfod," 
by  A.  Sonncn»chcin,  and  "  A  Ucthud  of  Marking,"  by  W.  J. 
Gibdou,  M.A.  The  fir»l  article  d«aU  with  the  "only  three 
m«Uioib  of  tcaohin^  to  read" — the  litenil,  tJio  »yllabic,  and 
tho  verbal.  "  Which  of  Uicm  three  we  arc  to  adopt  depends  on 
the  laci^uagi-Tt  wo  }\&vt>  to  t^'ach."  Th«  svslem  of  marking 
de»crii'ed  tii  tin.'  second  article  is  the  one  adopted  in  the  Boya' 
Latin  8chool,  BoMou,  Ma^aehuseits,  "one  of  the  beat  American 
scran  dary  iwliools." 

In  the  EJucalional  Redeu)  of  India,  for  A]>ril,  Iftabcl  M, 
Sallivan  contiuaea  her  lively  article  on  "  Some  Abermtions  of  tlio 
Zeitgeist "  with  an  examination  of  "  Hia  I'ufl'ery  and  Quadcery." 
Advertising,  interviewing,  and  the  New  Woman  are  the  features 
isatinscd  on  this  occasion  ;  but,  like  most  satirists,  the  autlior 
is  beginning  to  Gnd  lu-r  pen  uunianageable  and  it  has  obviounly 
taken  the  bit  in  it.>)  mouth  and  run  away  with  hor.  IVoo  in  detail, 
tlic  picture  she  lias  drawn  is  false  as  a  whole.  With  this 
pronoDncement  wo  will  leave  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves, 
refraining  from  (juotatton  because  wo  cannot  quote  tho  whole. 

The  Inilian  Journal  of  luhiealion  for  April  ooDtains  an 
interesting  address  delivered  by  J.  F.  S[wing,  G.I.E.,  at  the 
Oonvocalton  of  the  University  of  Madnw,  on  "  Manual  and 
Technical  Education  in  India."  We  apjicar  to  be  on  the  eve,  if 
ve  are  not  already  in  the  day,  of  what  is  volgarly  called  a;* 
"boom"  in  technical  education,  and  thoitc  who  are  studying  the 
problems  created  by  the  movement  may  gatlier  some  hints  by 
studnog  the  phases  of  a  similar  movement  in  our  groat 
dependency. 


®ur  E^ucationaI  Contcmporancs, 

**  Pour  la  Piklago^e "  u  the  title  of  a  striking  articlit  in  tli<- 
February  uumber  of  the  lievite  JnUrnalionaU  tit  V  IHmeiimeiitenl , 
The   writer,   Trofeasor   Uameeoil,  of  Grenoble,  urges  with  tuucli 
force  tbat  the  only  real  care  for  the  present  iNlacational  difm-ss  in 
Franco  is  tJio  serious  atody  by  every  secondary  teacher  of  th*- 
scieoue  of  edncatioB.     It  ia  all  rery  well  toproronlgate  dccrwi* 
aad    amend    programmes,  but    bo    long   as    methods   continue 
unmended  no  |>utcJiing  ebewhere  will  l>e  of  any  avail.     At  prrM'iit 
the  French  aecondary  leaclier,  though  Iio  aduiii*  the  reaK>nabh- 
ness  of  the  application  of  scieaco  to  the  breeding  of  cattle  nnd 
the  tmiuing  of  horseA,  "  thinks  it  sui)erfluotis  to  serve  an  aj'j>n'n- 
tiwsliip  or  to  reflect  upon  theory  when  his  function  is  to  educiile 
len."     But  the  fault  is  not  bia.     "How  can  he  be  expected  to 
Vnow  anything   of  pedagogy,"  cries  the   professor,   "when   no 
knowledge  of  it  has  ever  been  demanded  of  him,  and  when  it  hn« 
never  even  been  suggested  to  him  that  it  is  a  living  and  stimu- 
lating  stndy   of  immense   practical  importance  ?     Indeed,  apart 
from  the  introduction  of  a  modest  pedagogical  test  into  one  or 
two  uniTerstty  examinations,  all  that  has  hitherto  been  asked  of 
intending  teachers  has  been  that  tlmy  sliotild  assimilate  at  a  speed 
iocreaseil  by  competition  an  enormous  dose  of  knowledge  without 
any  tliought  of  the  use  to  which  it  was  to  be  put.     A»  a  iv-sult  of 
thisi  the  entire  body  of  secondary  titaehen  is  to-day  without  any 
pedagogic  life.     Kor  can  experience,  as  some  noem  to  Uitrik,  muki< 
-  good  the  defect.     I  maintain,  indeed,  tliat  practiciJ  einjjindsm  i:t 
the  enemy  of  sdeotific  pedagogy,  and  that  any  mi-thod  of  tx>aehin;r 
whicli  is  not  based  apoo  theory  falls  by  its  own  weight  into  uit 
inevitable  rat  which  leads  to  results  the  very  opposita  of  those 
aimed  at  bj  s  sonnd  edacotion."     Friends  ae  we  are  of  cducattomil 
theory,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  writer  doth  here  protest  too 
much.     But  be  that  a*  it  may,  wo  are  glad  to  find  the  Irumpit 
sounding  to   clearly  in  France  under  the   walla  of  "  JMcKo-la- 
lioulme,"  as  M.  Dnmcsnil  calls  it. 

An  excellent  pendajit  to  the  above  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages 
of  the  Mrruf  Univfrtitmre  fur  April,  in  an  article  from  the  pen  of 
the  well-known  M.  Jules  Payot,  strangely  entitled  "The  Immured." 
"  It  has  been  the  fashion,"  writes  M.  Payot,  "  to  speak  of  ihe 
blind  as  immured  ;  but  our  pupils  are  far  more  immured  than 
tboy.     The  former  at  letwt  are  only  deprived  of  one  sense,  wlM-rcas 
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Ilio  Iiittcr.  as  a  ooiis<!<|ii<T)ci3  of  tfii-  alrdjiliv  wliicli  gradnallj'  seiKM 
upon  nc^rvuiis  contrca  ix'niuiiiiii;^  for  ii  loii^  lime  iDactivo,  4!U(1  bv 
doing  alniCMt  totally  (Ii>|irivfiil  of  tho  use  of  tlieir  five  »>nsee  .  .  . 
Our  whole  AVfit£in  of  eJacation  h  in  fact  vituiloil  by  the  implicit 
licliffUiat  books  and  U-aohing  are  tho<>oDrces  of  knowledge,  wbercAa 
iieitLor  teacliing  nor  books  can  create  anytking,  the  r«al  eoarce  of 
«U  knowledge  boinj^  persona!  experience  — sensationB,  perceptions, 
ftolinga,  in  a  word,  the  [laljiitating  active  life  of  tbe  child.  Every 
^ceml  idea  which  b  not  a  gonerolisatioB  from  tlto  facts  of  ezperieoce 
is  mere  '  psitiacison,'  and  no  general  idea  can  be  really  under- 
stood excepL  in  so  far  as  it  is  analogoOB  to  experience.  That,  in  tb« 
inaUwr  of  education,  is  the  nholc  of  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
Everything  else  is  empty  verbiage."  The  fault  le  largely  the 
faidt  of  the  overcliarged  prograiiimeB,  and  tliesc  31.  Payot  does 
not  spore.  "  Whereas  our  whole  history  and  our  wlwle  philo- 
sophy," he  vrrit«R,  "  tend  U>  the  liherntton  of  tLc  individual,  our 
education  teud»  to  lii»  annihilation  and  succeeds  very  fairly  in  its 
aim.  Wo  Huboriliuat<!  the  mind^  of  our  pupils  to  things :  the 
child  must  know  Greek,  I^tin,  mother  tongue  and  »t  ktwi  ooo 
modern  hmguiigo,  Utcrutun-,  universal  history,  nnivorsal  geography, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  alKcl""ii,  t-ysmogrnphy.  geology,  zoology, 
Iwtaoy,  physics,  chemiHtr}',  philosophy  and  the  hif^tory  of  philosophy, 
and  some  HXty  Latin  and  (ireek  autlior^.  somu  fifty  French  and 
some  thirly  Euglish  or  Germait.  A  priori  this  monstrous  excess 
is  psychologically  absurd,  and  a  fiotUriori  it  turns  oot  to  bo  mero 
make-believe.  It  is  found  to  be  materially  impoiMilde  to  carry  out 
the  programmoa,  and  the  only  result  of  setting  mvu  to  <Iu  tfao 
iiujioaaJble  is  to  create  a  sort  of  atmosphere  of  falsehood.  There 
is  only  a  pretence  of  covering  the  ground,  and  nothing  is  done 
iborougbly — there  is  no  time !  The  pupils,  before  the  torrent  of  new 
notions  that  overwhelm  them,  are  discouraged.  They  lose  the  taste 
for  ujiderstanding,  for  verifying,  for  reading,  hut,  as  they  are  docile, 
ihey  work  hard,  they  overtax  their  memories,  they  lay  op  a  store 
of  words  and  ready-made  opinions,  and  eo  become  slaves  to  the 
authority  of  the  book,  when  the  ideal  of  our  democratic  education 
f'hould  be  the  freedom  of  the  mind  and  the  personality."  So  tbe 
trumpets  are  blowing  the  world  over — yet  Jericho  fiilleth  not. 


MOOKISH  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


OBOCCX)  i«  one  of  tlii>so  bmilit  in  wliioh  the  c»c  nod 
dien])tie»y  of  obt»Juiiif;  mi  «<Itication  ini;r1it  lead  one 
to  connidi^T  it  fortuuvto  iii  thi»  rcfl)>('cl,  bul  ii  very 
dif)ori<nt  ostiiiiiiLo  will  Ite  foniiod  wticii  tlic  nature 
of  tli«>  vducutioii  provided  is  t»ki-n  iiilo  socotmt. 
Tiiuuj^ii  it  mny  W  siiid  tlisit  evi-ry  Uoorisih  lad  can  learn  to  rvitd  if 
l»e  likcis  and  a  fair  [iroportiou  of  tlunn  purMii;  their  titudie.**  as  far 
oa  things  jfo  in  Morocco,  the  bei^t  to  be  obtained  amounts  to  so 
little  that  edacalion  is  hardly  the  word  to  employ.  Everything 
tnms  on  the  splitting  of  hairs  over  words  that  are  dead,  and  not 
on  th«  proctiop  of  wliat  they  might  teach,  or  on  the  making 
of  frei^b  discoveries.  The  Iiigher  branches  of  knowledge  are 
entirely  wanting,  or  only  hold  an  unimportant  place  as  voltintarj 
studin  fonning  no  part  of  the  regulation  course,  and  what  smob- 
tering  of  them  can  !«>  acquired  is  almost  always  an  antiquated 
misconception  which  had  better  not  be  taught,  Education  iit 
Morocco  therefore  is  at  a  very  low  ebb. 

From  five  yoarii  and  upwardti,  if  only  to  keep  (liera  out  of  the 
streets,  llu-  lads  of  Morocco  are  sent  to  scliool,  though  if  they  do  not 
display  aptitude  they  are  often  removed  to  learn  a  trade  before 
they  have  learned  their  letters,  so  unessential  is  reading  considered 
in  a  laud  iu  which  there  is  so  little  to  read,  and  nothing  of  much 
practical  value.  The  first  time  a  new  boy  comes  Ids  father  takes 
him  %vith  a  present  of  some  sort  for  the  fokceh  or  teacher,  to 
whom  he  oftoa  gives  also  a.  small  stock  of  raisins,  sweets,  etc.,  with 
which  to  bribo  the  pupil's  uttcudancc  till  ho  grovrs  used  to  it. 
After  a  week  or  «u  a  littlu  tea  or  lcn»t  is  ;;iveii  in  his  honour  by 
his  family  to  the  other  boys,  who  get  the  ufternoou  as  a  half- 
holiday. 

These  primary  sehooU  arc  held  in  the  mosques,  or  in  rooms 
betongiog  to  them  about  the  town  called  m'wccd,  iu  which  nil  sit 
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on  the  ground,  t\\e  teacher  facing  lilg  pnpiU,  whose  baro  pstes  *f6 
all  witliiii  rt^ach  of  tbe  iivrilch  in  his  hand.  Iiutcad  of  hooks  aod 
alules,  eitch  one  is  {irondcd  with  n  |>ioc«  of  thin  board,  narrowed 
to  the  iowor  Olid,  rubticd  over  with  a  «>rt  of  jiijie-clay  on  wbiefa 
thcj'  "rite  with  rwd  ]k-ii»  und  iiu  ink  iir«']«irfd  from  charred 
horns  or  wool  and  watiT.  One  of  tlw  bigger  hoys  being  set  to 
ti'uch  thcni  to  write  the  u]|ihabet,  which  t.h«j-  hav«  already  been 
taught  by  car,  the  lottc-rs  arc  written  oot  on  the  boiirda  for  them  to 
copy-  All  then  read  the  leasouii  aloud  together,  rocking  to 
aud  fro  to  kei>[>  tjinn,  some  dehghting  in  a  high  key,  others 
joggiug  ca^ly  in  lower  tonen,  perha|i.>i  oonaidcrahly  behind. 

The  teachers  of  the>c  schools  are  seldom  men  of  education 
tliMnsdvca,  even  according  to  the  local  utandard,  though  th«y 
generally  liave  a  reputation  both  for  learning  and  religion,  and 
are  not  infrequently  imams  (jirayer  leatlers)  and  Moodhdhens 
(Giimmoners  to  prayer)  as  well,  earning  thus  »ome  t«n  (o  thirty 
dollars  a  year  beside  the  school  fce±i.  Th<-ae  consist  of  sniall  sums  or 
articles,  from  a  centime  or  an  egg  upwards,  broaght  each  Sunday 
(when  it  if  called  liadeoyah),  or  each  Wednesday  (rahaiah).  and 
sometimes  cncli  Saturday  (sehteAyuh),  as  well  as  at  each  new  moon 
(ahalireoyah)  and  at  feast  times.  It  in  common  to  lell  each  boy 
what  he  is  expected  to  bring,  according  to  his  parents'  means, 
oapeaally  at  the  holidays  or  awashar.  These  occur  at  each  of  the 
great  feasts,  extending  from  a  week  h(-fi>re  to  a  week  after,  up  to 
twenty  days  sometimes,  with  occasional  single  ilaya,  as  the  Vum  el 
Aishoor  (New  Year),  the  Ansnrah  (Midsummer  Day),  etc.  Col- 
lections arc  also  made  for  oueasional  picnics  by  taking  round  the 
writing-hoards.  Thnreday  afternoons  and  Friday  mornings  are 
half-Imlitiayii.  School  hours  commence  before  daylight  in  winter, 
but  afl-^r  it  in  summer,  somewhere  between  three  and  fiii-e  a.m. — 
the  curlier  hours  being  kept  in  the  country — and  continnes  till  a 
qaart4-r  after  twelve,  a  break  for  food  having  been  made  about 
nine  or  leu.  From  ha)f-]iast  one,  again,  they  ln»t  till  an  hoar 
l>cfore  san»ct,  and  some  oome  again  before  supper.  Thoee  who  do 
not  karii  Uieir  h-!>sons  in  claf«  are  kept  in  till  they  do  so 
by  good  fokeclis,  but  snch  arc  §carce.  In  the  case  of  rich 
familiea  private  teachers  arc  employed  to  come  to  the  house,  and 
then,  too,  on  rare  ooeasious  the  little  daughters  will  receive  a 
smattering,  though   this  is   rare,  un]ce«   tit^  father   is   himself 
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Uioir  t««cfa«r.  "  Teach  oot  tby  daughter  tetters :  lot  h«r  not  live 
on  th«  roof."  says  the  proverb. 

Tho  wliulc  of  the  liist  school  coarse  is  the  Konlu,  which  has  to 
be  Icaj-ot  bj  heart  before  anything  else  can  be  ilono,  thoogh  IiUle 
of  it  mny  bo  unilerstood,  since  it»  langtii^;(<  i«  for  the  most  purt  far 
too  iatriaitc  und  high-flown,  even  where  ordiuurily  inteUigiUe,  for 
thnr  amall  minds,  not  to  my  for  those  of  thv  uvomgo  fall  grown 
Hoor.  As  soon  as  a  pupil  has  mastered  the  fimt  di^-i»ion  or  hozb 
—of  which  there  are  Mxtj — he  brings  uii  extra  present  for  the 
fdcech,  oalJed  a  klwtmali  or  »•],  and  th«  whole  school,  whiob 
sehloni  ntiRitrem  more  than  a  score,  is  tmated  to  an  extra  "  half." 
When  fifteen  divisions  are  mastered,  tite  father  gives  a  feast  to 
the  teacher  and  all  the  boys  if  Ike  can,  called  a  xerdah,  and  at 
the  half  a  atill  more  important  one,  for  which  it  is  even  incumbent 
on  him  to  borrow  if  he  has  not  the  means,  a  sheep  or  a  cow  being 
often  presented  to  tlie  fokeeh.  "When  the  whole  bis  been  onoc 
gone  throDgh,  which  may  be  at  the  end  of  about  two  years,  the 
biggest  feast  of  all  must  be  prepared,  even  if  the  father  to  give  it 
is  obliged  to  beg.  Then  the  operation  is  repeated,  the  second 
reading  taking  a  year  to  a  year  and  a  half.  After  three  or  four 
times  the  dullest  ongbt  to  know  it  right  through  by  heart,  and 
occasionally  a  bright  youtli  will  retain  the  whole  the  first  time. 
As  each  stage  is  reached  a  circle  drawn  on  the  board  by  the  fokeeh 
with  "one-quarter,"  "half,"  " thre&^uarter^"  or  "through"  in- 
scribed in  the  centre  is  the  certificate  which  the  proud  pupil 
is  enabled  to  show  to  his  friends.  Sometimes  a  bargain  is  strack 
at  the  outset  with  the  fokeeh  as  to  what  shall  bo  given  him 
on  this  auspicious  occasion.  From  this  time  forth  education 
is  froc  in  Morocco,  as  the  fokeehs  of  greater  reputatioQ  to 
whom  the  ambitious  scholars  now  repair  are  anxious  to  attract 
■n  tboy  can  around  them,  since  they  receive  proportionate 
tnpport  in  alms,  the  blessings  of  their  proeoncc  growing  in  pro- 
pOctioD  to  tlicir  rcputution.  Studies  with  teachers  of  this  sort 
tddom  proceed  l>eyond  the  Koniu  and  some  of  the  commcutoriea 
on  iL    Thence  the  student  proceeds  to  college. 

The  Moorish  collegiate  systom  differs  little  from  tliat  of  the 
other  Mohammedan  countries  and,  except  in  matters  of  detail,  a 
deecriptiou  of  the  Athar  at  Cairo,  the  central  school  of  Islam,  or 
of  those  of  Bokharab,  which  supply  all  Tartary  and  Central  Asia,— 
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both  of  whioh  I  have  inTeatigated  on  the  spot,  as  well  as  those  of 
Fez, — might  bo  eqaoUv  applicable  to  either.  Instruction  is  in  all 
case*  confini'il  to  the  mosques,  the  madrasahs  or  collegea  being  only 
residential  ({uartora  for  the  students,  who  pay  nothing  for  one  or 
tbo  other,  though  they  hare  to  "  buy  the  key  "  of  their  room  when 
they  enter,  aiid  can  stay  ae  long  as  tlicy  Ukc,  which  i«  tunally  from 
ftro  to  ten  years. 

In  Fez  the  .students  generally  mnlco  a  start  in  autnmn,  mdi 
bringing  with  him  n  littlu  money  and  a  supply  of  homo-made 
keskaiuio,  perhaji!*  a  mudd,  of  bntter  pcrhiips  twenty  pounds  of 
dried  mcnt  ]>crba[i«  half  n  hundred-weight.,  if  he  am  afford  it,  and 
also  dothes  nud  a  mattre!^»,  which  complvle«  hte  ontfit,  though  miiiiy 
a  poor  youth  e»n  provide  no  more  than  the  prioo  of  his  key. 
Tliose  whose  familii's  cannot  wnd  a  sujiply  e-.ich  year  for  the  winter 
have  to  make  a.  liviug  as  beat  they  can  bv  copying,  reading  tl»e 
Koran,  writing  tettem,  or  even  begging  brcakf»«t  of  onoi,  and 
supper  of  another,  to  supplement  the  itulitnry  loaf  of  good  bread 
which  is  thrust  into  every  room  each  morning  throngh  a  hole  in 
the  door  at  the  expense  of  tlie  mo«(iue,  though  nttributed  coromooly 
to  the  sultan.  This  liistriliuiion  takes  [iluoc  only  in  the  mudraeahs, 
which  are  large  two  or  three  storied  housoA  built  round  a  court- 
yard, on  to  which  or  the  galleries  roimd  open  rows  of  small  rooms. 
The  building  is  in  charge  of  a  M'knddain,  who  ab»  distributes  the 
bread. 

The  prioe  of  a  key  rimn  from  &ve  to  a  hundred  dollars,  or  some- 
times eren  to  two  hundre<l,  according  to  |Hisition  and  demand,  the 
(avouritd  madrasahs  being  tho!<e  of  the  Attareen,  the  Sherrafeen, 
the  Me^baheeah,  the  Seflareeii,  aud  BiLh  el  Geesah,  which  are 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  studeuls  from  the  country.  The  first 
named  is  the  most  aristocratic,  the  second  perha|>s  the  most  com- 
fortable, attractiug  chiefly  the  Algerians  and  Filalls.  The  less 
importaut  are  those  of  the  Shcmm^ini,  the  Stirabeleetn,  el  Wid, 
FAs  Judecd,  Aboo  Atuilu,  e»^hrcoj,  MuUT  Abd  Allah  and 
Andaloos,  mukiug  fourteen  in  idl.  No  woman  \i  ever  sappose<l  to 
eater  a.  madrasah,  and  all  nun-lttokummednu?  arc  ulw  excluded, 
but  with  this  exception  no  one  exercises  any  control  over  the 
stndeata,  who,  haviug  all  come  up  uf  their  own  free  will,  take  care 
as  a  rale  to  maintain  u  good  reputation,  es[)Ocially  as  tiie  livelihood 
of  »o  many  depends  upon  their  doing  so.     Any  crimes  that  may 
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be  committed  are  jotlged  by  th«  Kadi,  who  Uas  also  the  chief 
voice  in  the  appointment  of  profc^ors,  bai  the  ktter  Ituve  no 
control  oTBr  their  pupils  oat  of  the  mosqtie. 

All  who  come  to  stndy  iu  Fez  are  tmpposed  not  only  to 
know  tho  Koran  by  benrt,  but  aUo  to  have  mastered  the  outlinM 
ot  the  native  syslem  of  gmmmar  and  rhetoric  (nahu,  wirf  and 
■Ijroomoeyah).  On  arrival  they  roay  resort  to  what  profewow 
they  like,  finding' each  in  his  allotted  corner  in  the  aislex  of  tho 
vastmoNine  of  the  KarAeeTn,  tho  mure  important  amunf;  them, 
who  attract  large  nnmbers,  heinf;  provided  with  utools  or  "  chair*," 
while  thon>  leas  sought  adt-r  have  to  cont<'nt  tliemselveB,  like  their 
piipiK  witli  the  niatte<l  floor,  since  otlier  furniture  llicre  is  none. 
The  ordinary  liay'.i  work  conmieii»^»  after  morning  priiyi'rs  with 
Hw-  »tuily  of  the  Koniii  and  it*  comtnctitnrieJi,  liutiiig  for  an  honr 
or  M  :  then  come  fresh  jirofeiKKirs  for  a  coiirK-  of  hiw  till  eight, 
aud  after  them  a.  third  net  who  ileal  with  jurii<prudoncc  till  tea, 
nith  yet  a  fonrth  till  noon,  who  in«ulait4>  tho  "minor  wiciioea,"  as 
all  otlier  studies  arc  cia>scd. 

Id  the  afternoons  fewer  [irof*'*'or»  iittond,  and  the  subjects  are, 
from  1.30  to  2.30,  ;^raTnmar  and  rhetoric :  then  till  tbc  asur 
pray«trit  the.  t'tiw  in  devoted  to  odd  scienees,  Ho-cnlled. 

Ldutly,  the  »tn<icnt«  arc  sappoimd  to  reiirl  at  home  in  the 
evening  all  tliey  havo  a  denire  to  know  of  litHtor}-,  K*''>"'^t''J"i 
Hdlronomy,  medieine,  poetry,  i^tc,  a.*  well  at  to  prejuire  the  paSiiagea 
to  be  elodihital  on  the  morrow.  Unly  Tiicxday  i»  a  lioliday,  and 
that  liny  ewn  the  iL-iily  bread  U  not  Kervixl. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  i'or  one  of  the  pupiU  appointed  aa 
reader  to  go  throagb  a  short  passaj^e  aloud,  which  the  professor 
then  expounds,  dealing  firttt  with  the  meaning  and  "  weight"  of  the 
worilis  tlien  with  tlivir  bearing  as  there  employed,  and  tlie  resulting 
meaning  of  the  eviitencu  as  u  wliole,  quoting  Iu»tly  tlie  opinions 
of  the  Mnnmcntatory.  No  one  ventures  to  interrupt  him  with  a 
question  or  a  remark,  though  at  the  close  the  learnerx  iiiiiy  io<|uire 
for  any  further  explanation  needed.  Usually  the  vtuileiitM  only 
carry  to  tiu'Jr  rooms  one  musannif  or  Hectiou  of  an  unlKiund  book  at 
a  time,  by  whivti  arniugemeiit  a  few  copies  go  «  long  way.  The 
library  of  the  Kar&eoTn,  a  big  room  near  the  mortuary  chapel,  can 
only  be  used  by  well  known  fokoehu,  who  may  take  the  books 
homo.     Mo«t  student*  luve  to  burrow  elsewhere  or  copy  when  too 
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poor  to  bar  at  the  sales  by  auction  wluch  take  ptace  each  Friday 
after  tJie  noon-day  prayers.  Tlio  professors  arc  selected  in 
aooordance  with  thu  pablio  voice  rather  than  Academic  hooonrs, 
which  in  Morocco  consist  only  in  oortiticat(>s  given  by  indiridoal 
professors,  statiofj  Uint  so^nd-so  has  studied  sacb-and-snch  books 
with  the  signatory,  who  considers  his  ocquaintftnce  with  tliem 
sufficient  to  enable  him  in  his  tarn  to  tc.ich.  Such  a  document  is 
called  an  Ijazah  or  pass.  No  examinations  mark  either  entry  or  eiiL 
The  terms  are  from  the  middle  of  Sboowal  to  the  last  week  of 
Dboo'l  Ilajjah  :  from  the  middle  of  Moharnim  to  the  beginning 
of  Rabeeu  I.,  and  from  the  middle  of  IlabeeA  U.  to  the  last  week 
of  ShabAn.  There  may  be  some  fifty  professors  in  Fez,  and  a 
tlioosand  students,  all  told.  The  professors  are  paid  by  the  mosqno, 
being  also  provided  with  a  house,  ccrtiiu  clothes,  and  a  supply  of 
provisions,  and,  as  many  of  them  hold  other  posts  besides,  tboy  are 
not  badly  off.  M.  Oelphin,  Arabic  professor  at  Oran,  who  has 
translated  a  good  aocotint  of  the  system  of  studies  in  Fes,  records 
that  none  of  those  who  offered  themselves  for  examination  at 
Oran  could  excel  the  students  from  Fea  in  Arabic  literature.  Bnt 
it  is  a  question  how  far  such  a  course  as  that  described  is  of 
real  value  as  education,  beyond  the  mental  training  repaired  to 
grasp  tJiose  subtle  distinctions  and  knotty  points  which  Chinese 
and  Arabian  teachers  think  of  more  importance  than  the  aobject 
of  the  writings. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  holidays,  the  Fes  students  have  a 
yearly  feast  which  ia  unique  in  its  way,  and  owes  its  origin  to  the 
Msistance  received  by  Mulai  Uaslieed  II.  from  the  tolba  or  scribes 
of  T&ca  when  engaged  in  his  fight  for  the  throne  in  1663.  It  i^ 
said  that  a  Jew  was  in  power  tliere,  and  that  the  tolba  penetral«() 
Tiiia  and  assassinated  biin,  in  return  for  which  service  that  sultan 
and  his  snccessors  have  permitted  the  stndents  of  Fez  to  ohooM- 
a  saltan  of  their  own  one  week  in  the  Spring,  when  they  all  go  ont 
into  camp,  and  not  a  few  citizens  with  them.  The  "  little  brief 
anthority"  of  the  imitation  sultan  is  awarded  to  tlie  highest  bidder, 
as  it  brings  the  right  of  asking  from  the  real  sultan  a  favonr 
which  is  seldom  refused,  being  usually  the  release  of  some  pritoncr. 
besides  which  the  bolder  is  thereafter  freed  from  taxes.  Itii  value 
therefore  varies  greatJy,  running  from  $50  to  (200.  Besides  ihit 
aam,  cODtribotions  ore  levied  on  the  shopkeepers  and  boasebolders. 
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n^fiiinst  whom  humoarous  charges  aro  often  broa^jlil  by  tho  police 
of  titc  )>tailpDt-»ultan,  nbo  is  siirronndcd  by  uU  the  ofKvial  lite  of  a 
rofll  court,  and  parades  the  streets  in  state  with  nia.«ic  and  slionting, 
!i]iiiiluwvd  evon  by  a  royal  umbrella.  AFitb  Um  sOKJolIftd  fines  and 
Irfowrill  offuringa,  to  which  the  real  Saltan  adds  a  liberal  supply 
«r  proviiiions.  there  is  sufficient  to  ensnre  no  insignificant  feast, 
nnil  altogetbor  the  students  have  a  very  good  time.  Tlip  Saltan 
liintsi'ir  pays  the  camp  a  visit  to  make  his  submission  to  (ho 
power  of  lc«miiig,  nnd  it  is  then  that  tJio  mook  Sultaii  makos  his 
ileiiiaiid.  Itefore  uU  is  over,  however,  he  lias  to  floe,  lest  at  tbo 
Ui«l  momeiil  hi»  qiiondiim  subjix-t*  »)>oaM  rob  him, 

TTko  veiii'mtioii  In  which  tho  "  learned"  aro  hold  in  Morocco  is 
very  great,  mid  llieir  presence  anywhere  is  always  believed  to  bring 
bleasing,  so  thai  llu?y  aro  «ij;.'riy  xoti'ilit  utter,  all  their  waiita 
being  met  by  the  taitlit'ul,  with  more  or  U-«  liberality  accordinfj  to 
tlie  reputation  of  each  individua].  An  inter{-i<rtin|;  nnd  priictica] 
out^lom  i»  tiiat  of  the  Hummer  .■•ehooli',  which  arc  soinrttmci*  held 
in  villa;;e)»,  one  of  tJio  iirofesson'  oomin;{  with  his  pnpiU  by 
invitation  to  oonduct  lii«  ola^ie^  there  licfore  Uio  assembled 
nllagery.  for  whose  benefit  hi'  diwourse*  on  religious  lUitiejt  and 
other  lhin;;s  which  iilioulil  bi>  "  tinder»taniled  of  the  laity."  For  a 
wholtf  month,  usually  in  iKe  spring,  ma):^r  uud  pupil.t  Inrc  well  as 
thv  gne«t«  of  tlx)  village,  on  which  they  have  conferred  a  favour 
by  coming. 

TiioM  in  tho  cities  who  have  earned  a  great  reputation  for 
wisdom  go  liy  the  name  of  aolilmA  (s.  aalim)  or  "  learned,"  and  to 
tbeir  judgment  all  refer.  Around  Uw  Sultan  there  is  always  a 
body  of  tlie«o  to  udviM  ait  to  the  bearing  of  Koranic  law  U{>on  all 
questions  brought  U-lore  Uicm,  and  to  support  tli«  Sultan  in  all 
mMsares  which  migiit  otherwiM!  arouse  objection.  These  are  rha 
great  obstruct ioniM5,  nnd  it  is  through  their  jiowtr  that  Islam 
binds  Morocco  down.  80  it  is  in  nil  Mohanimcdau  lands.  It  is 
doubtful  whctlier  tlK-iU'  men  or  the  actual  eaints  of  the  couotrj 
receive  more  honour,  but  tlH're  is  no  dutibi  which  claims  makes  (faa 
better  tiling  ont  of  this  veneration.  Wherever  they  go  in  the 
«trci-lsibi'"leurni-d"arert-oeived  with  applications  for  blessing,  and, 
dn-KM-d  in  the  gnrti  ul'  tlioir  class,  I  have  ol'ti-n  had  my  shoulders, 
hand*  and  anklra  kUsed  by  strangers  in  th«  street. 

Bl'DtiETT   MbaKIK. 
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IIEItE  U  an  old  M^Hng  Porta  nateilvr  non  /t.  Like 
other  wise  eaws  it  coiitaine)  a  central  core  of  Dn- 
c|ue!>tioii:il)lR  Initli;  for  thouirli  many  conditions 
aci'Vft  to  ednoc  tlio  poptic  fncalty  thpy  cannot 
prodnce  it.  The  rich  metal  may  bp  smpllcd  and 
porifiod:  bat  only  on  condition  Uiat  it  is  nirt-ady  present  in  the 
ore.  So  is  it  aUo  with  the  teacher.  The  essential  faculties  which 
characterise  him  are  a  natural  dower.  But  by  practioc  are  they 
perfected;  throujfh  knowledge  of  the  mind  and  heart  they  »re  put 
to  their  best  n«e ;  in  the  light  and  Iwat  of  ex|>er!enee  docs  tlie; 
fruit  ripen  and  bear  jfood  seed.  Now  the  ijuestton  I  ask,  and  seek 
to  answer,  is  this;  Uoea  tho  training  nflbrded  by  a  systenuitic 
study  of  psychology  materially  contribute  to  the  teaoherV  offectiw 
cdncaiion  ? 

Let  us  first  put  the  question  in  wider  form :  Is  some  know- 
ledge of  psychoiog)*  ntfcssary  to  Iho  te.iclier  ?  When  it  is  tlins  put 
I  reply  uithesitaiiugly  iii  the  afliruiativo.  If  by  psychology  we  nnder^ 
stand  that  discipline  which  affords  a  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind,  it  ai'l-ears  to  he  »rifi>videiit  tlisit,  for  the  teacher  whose 
bucineiis  it  i:*  to  train  tho  mind,  psycholo^'  i»  ewciitial.  But  it  may 
h<-  .■•aid  that  A,  B,  and  (',  princ'Ot  auion^  t4>achen>,  never  uttonded  a 
h-ctiire  in  iwycholojiy  in  their  life,  niid  scarcely  over  dipped  into 
the  I'am-n  of  a  Irea1is<^  on  the  subject.  That  may  lie  so;  but  tt 
does  not  show  tliat  they  had  learnt  no  juycholo^ry.  It  is  not  in 
tlie  lecture  room  or  tlie  sindy  that  a  science  is  l>est  leanil  :  it  is  in 
thi'  hibonitory  and  tJie  field  of  concrete  plienotuena.  No  iu«o  OUt-j 
uiovo  nmon);  his  fellows  in  tho  constant  give  and  take  of  pnctic 
life;  no  teaclHT  can  daily  face  his  pupils,  can  •ympathise  with 
tlicir  diffieulties  and  watch  their  progress,  can  enler  into  their  fun 
or  grapple  with  their  ntrange  fits  of  moodiness,  without  aciqairing 
by  practical  cxfierienoe  wide  and  in  many  resiMWb  accurate  know- 
ledge of  tlip  IotmI  facta  of  psychology,     TTie  real  question  before 
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of>  is,  llicrftforp,  w)K>tlirr  alu-ndaiico  on  i»  systematic  coorse  of  stadj- 
in  i^yckologjr  is  in  nil  aL»«<  now^wry  ibr  the  tcucli«r.  The  fiuit 
that  tliere  luive  Weu  f^at  t«nchcT«  withont  any  sndi  iir^liniinary 
i]i»ciplin«  sliovs  tlint  it  i^  not  nocc.«i*ary  ;  for  it  i*  9CiXKti]y  worth 
while  rainng  tho  point  whctlicr,  witli  it,  they  mi^ht  hiivo  been 
better  tenchoRt  mill.  No  one  cua  tvH.  It  is  n  mutt<T  of  mere 
OODJectare. 

But  though  not  n<<ouM«try  for  all,  nmy  not  u  systcinatie  (raining 
in  psychology  be  itilvaotngootitt  to  itie  majority  of  teachers  ?  I 
haw  joat  aai<l  that  we  cannot  tell  wlietlii^r  sue))  men  as  Arnold  and 
Ttirin^;  would  have  Ijoen  any  the  betler  for  such  preliminary 
diwiplinc.  Tliev  are  our  educational  prinoe!t.  But  wliat  abottt 
tlie  vast  commonalty  of  teachers  ?  Is  it  advantageous  to  them  f 
I  am  of  opinion  tliat  it  is.  Just  in  so  far  as  the  piercing  insight 
of  gcniuH  U  lacking  shontd  metliodical  training  be  nfl'orded  aa  the 
best  substitute  we  can  deyise.  Leaving  genius  on  one  sitle  there- 
fore, satisfii^d  that  it  oan  mwr  to  heightH  towards  wliidi  mediocrity 
can  only  painrully  climb,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  nrge  that  a  ladder 
of  carefnlly  ]|rraded  steps  be  provided  ? 

What  kind  of  training,  then,  is  odvisuble  ?  How  far  is  • 
special  eoursc  for  t«»clu>rs  requisite-  ?  In  these  mntter<  we  are 
still  in  the  ezporiinental  stage ;  for  the  Hubject  in  its  educational 
appticstion  is  eren  now  in  its  infancy.  Allboagh  it  is  nndentable 
that  the  fonndntions  of  any  »cieiiec  must  bo  laid  independently  of 
the  particular  atm  to  which  the  cxjierience  gained  may  ultimately 
bo  put,  yet,  >o  many  ami  varied  ore  the  ineidcntal  references  to 
edncntiooal  application  which  may  with  jireSt  l>e  introduced  from 
tl»o  outset,  that  1  am  disposed  to  advocate  u  spivial  courso  designed 
Uiroughout  to  meet  tlic  re»|uirenient»  of  teacliera.  Even  so  some 
will  no  doubt  be  disposed  to  rebel  against  those  parts  of  the  course 
in  whicli  the  edocational  a]>plication  is  lea.i  obvious.  But  one 
cannot  rnisc  n  stablu  edifice  on  insecure  foundations.  To  devote 
attention  only  to  tliat  which  will  obviously  pay  is  mere  educational 
jan^-boilding.  In  a  t^^'ocker's  course  iu  psycholo;^  then-  must 
unqnostionably  bo  due  atttmdance  to  firm  founckitions  on  the 
bed-rock  of  elemcntur}'  fact.  Itiit,  this  being  given,  let  tho  course 
have  distinct  rcfen-noo  to  the  future  life-work  of  the  teacher. 

It  would  obviously  be  im[>o.<vib1o  to  enter  horo  into  minute 
details  us  to  the  nature  pf  spch  u  course  for  teachers.     Wo  may, 
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boweror,  oonsitfer  lirinfly  some  of  iU  moro  diMinctive  fcatDres. 
Above  nil  tilings  it  ftliould  W  pmctiotl  nw\  illiijitnitcd  hy  concrete 
exuniplfn.  Our  [uyohology  in  England  has  hitlivrto  boeo  too 
bookish  ;  luus  liei^n  Icarnl  too  much  on  the  method  of  onun.  In 
Aiiiorica,  wlicro  lulioratory  work  is  eathauAstically  proiiocutcd,  the 
adherents  and  oxpoiicntit  of  t.hi!  sonadled  new  psychology  devote 
thciti^clvfji  too  lnr{j<-Iy  (at  any  ralo  for  thii  purpost^  of  the  teacher) 
to  physical  iiica^ureinouts  of  react ion-titnc  and  problems  bordering 
on  ])bYMoIo<r}-.  M'hnt  wc  need  is  the  introdaction  into  the 
selected  dough  of  tlif  Knglish  text-book  of  tho  i]uicl<eiiing  ycn»t  of 
wcll-dcviiti^d  I'Xiwrimciit  and  illustration.  The  thing  cun  l«*  done  ; 
hut  it  will  take  innch  careful  thought,  no  little  patience,  and 
perhnp»  niitny  fniliires,  before  a  snitablc  coarse  takn  i)nicticiil 
shape.  If  tencliers  werv  fully  alive  to  their  own  best  intvri-sta, 
they  would  urgir  ii{K)ti  psychologists  the  necessity  for  iiicrca»od 
efforts  to  iiieot  »  real  iieetl. 

Tlieii  a  key-note  of  a  teacher's  course  should  be  the  eoiicep- 
tioii  of  muntui  dcvelDpinent.  What  we  waul  is  a  coiiipanitive 
psychology  ranging  from  the  infant  to  the  adnlt.  The  mental 
methods  of  the  Httlo  child  are  ditForeot  from  those  of  the  man  or 
woman,  tt  is  not  only  that  the  material  given  in  exporienco  is 
limited  in  amount,  lacking  in  [irocisioD,  ill-grouped  ami  doScient 
in  ordorlr  linkage,  ll  is  more  than  thi«.  The  way  in  which  the 
material  i^  dealt  with  by  the  child  ii  ditforent  from  tliu  method  on 
which  tl»e  dovelopod  reason  of  manhood  prooecd*.  Dr.  Undley  in 
America  hm  recently  devoted  careful  attention  to  this  point.  He 
finds  that  the  mode  of  procedure  of  the  child  is  iu  iiirgo  degree 
that  of  the  animal.  Its  chief  charactoruittc  is  the  comparative 
.ibMnoo  of  anvtbing  like  »  wi?ll-conceived  plan  or  general  scheme. 
It  is  largely  de]>eudent  on  coincidences,  and  on  stumbling  by  good 
fortane  npon  the  desired  resHlt  rather  tJian  seeking  it  systemati- 
cally. Now  surely  it  is  of  importance  for  the  teacher  of 
<^ldreu  to  realise  the  mode  of  procedure  adopted  by  tJie  child 
mind.  Much  of  this  work  during  the  early  stages  of  oducation  ia 
to  plaoe  soitable  facts  in  the  coarse  of  the  waud^rring  and  wonder- 
log  mind,  and  by  gentle  pre«»nro  to  guide  the  course  in  favoar- 
ab!o  directions.  Method  no  donbt  should  he  insensibly  inculcated. 
Bat  it  will  not  at  first  be  nnderstood  or  grasped  as  method.  Tbs 
time  for  schematic  apprehension  has  not  yet  arrived.     Bnt  we  can 
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I  way  for  iin  nrrival  in  dnc  conrsp.  It  woold  aarcly  bo 
if  iHy<!lioiopy  cnabl<.>cl  tlic  tcaclicr  to  gjua  at  lUt 
outtH  of  Jus  tarter  clixu-  concoptions  of  tho  stages  of  progrosa 
throujrli  which  (he  hnmnii  mind  piiwcs  from  the  aaituul  pbiuo  of 
tho  infant  to  tlic>  fally  rational  CMiiditioit,  wbiuli  is  tho  still  iltMirMl 
goal  for  CTen  the  best  of  na. 

Next,  as  to  thi)  range  of  a  <:our«o  spuuinlly  iiJaptcd  to  th« 
ivquiremcnts  of  t4>achers.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  shouM  bo  lu 
wide  as  paauble.  Certainly  it  should  not  Ik  restricted  to  the 
development  of  idc-a^  but  should  noinpriite  altio  th«  development  of 
ideals.  It  should  not  be  limited  to  a  confide niti on  of  the  grovrtii 
of  knowledge,  bat  oliould  have  constant,  I  might  even  say  pre- 
dominant, refentnce  to  oharacU^r  and  conduct.  It  is  customary  to 
diitingnish  as  separate  siibjccti  ptiycholog\',  logic,  Rthics  and 
meitbetio*.  But  a  coarse  for  tcachem  should  inclad^  Lliu  p^yobolo- 
gioal  basis  of  tiit;  last  tbree  mbjects.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  the  teacher  shonid  be  required  to  devote  tlio  scanty  time  at 
his  ilLsposal  to  formal  logic,  and  shoald  be  made  to  grind  out 
nanicrous  exercises  in  the  conversion  of  fignres  and  moods.  But 
h«  Mhonlil  gra.->p  with  clear  and  adequate  apprehension  tiie 
principW  which  nnderlio  the  whole  process  of  reasoning.  H« 
sliould  nsilly  nnderstand  the  threefold  fountJation  on  wliieb  a 
•' tlicrefore  "  must  be  securely  luiscd — the  uniformity  of  nature, 
the  uniformity  of  thooght,  and  tho  uniformity  in  the  use  of  terms 
bj  wluclt  tlionght  is  symbolised.  Ho  should  ha  able  to  Illnalnitc 
all  this  by  well-selected  and  telling  exampli-.t,  and  should  be  fully 
alivo  to  tlio  insidious  way  in  which  fiilUcy  creeps  in  if  time 
oniformitiiM  lie  not  strictly  preserved.  It  should  not  be  our  object 
to  maku  him  »  trained  logician.  But  it  should  be  our  aim  to 
make  him  clear-hi^ded,  exact,  and  logical  in  all  bi^i  methods. 

Nor  ehotild  we  allow  him  ever  to  losi>  si^ht  of  the  fact  that  his 
ultimate  aim,  rising  grandly  above  all  proximate  aim»,  is  tho 
training  of  character.  Aller  all,  what  a  Ind  knows  when  he  ieavvs 
aehool  is  relatively  unimjxtrtant  compared  with  what  ho  if.  Wo 
tlioald  not  only  enquire  ooncorniug  him.  What  does  lie  know  ? 
but  forther  -.  What  does  he  admire  ?  Of  what  dw«  he  approve  ? 
And  how  far  is  his  conduct  influenoed  by  nil  tliix  ?  It  is  one  of 
the  strange  oontradiotions  of  onr  complex  human  nature  tliat  a 
ipan  may  acquire  a  wide  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  may  roally 
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admiro  wbnt  is  lK>nntiral,  and  approre  that  which  is  good,  nnd  yet 
linbitnally  do  that  which  is  opithcr  wise,  hcaiitirnl,  nor  good.  As 
Hyde  be  id  constantly  doiog  what  as  Jekyll  he  views  with  disgust — 
being  ono  man  in  contemplation  and  xoothi^r  iii  notion. 

Mow  wlint  a  lad  admires  depends  upon  his  lu-iithctic  idemls ; 
and  wlist  he  approves  on  his  ethical  ideaU.  Daring  school  life 
those  ideals  of  beauty  and  of  right  are  acquired  inM-nsibly  or  at 
least  incidentally  rather  than  by  any  prooeas  of  direct  inotruction. 
it  is  one  of  the  tra^t  paradoxes  of  education  that  one  leanis  for 
good  or  evil  far  more  than  one  is  taught.  And  I  ^np[)OM!  tliore  is 
no  one  who  has  the  cause  of  ctlucariou  at  heart  who  lia.-'  not 
jiondered  over  this  parados.  It  is  here  that  the  tone — tlw  good 
yr  Iwd  form — in  a  school  is  so  supremely  important.  And  it  is 
hero  that  the  character  of  the  masters  is  so  potent  an  influence. 
In  a  thousand  little  ways,  in  the  teaching  of  those  subjects  which 
of  old  were  wisely  termed  the  "humanities" — and  which  in  some 
form  I  regard  as  eescntial  to  the  education  (as  contrasted  witJi  (lie 
mere  instruction)  alike  of  classes  and  masses— this  refining  influence 
of  the  teacher  can  make  itself  felt.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  subtle 
and  difficult  part  of  bis  ministration.  It  is  here  that  wisdom  is 
of  more  avail  than  knowledge.  Should  not  the  teacher,  then, 
acquire  some  systematic  acquaintance  with  tlie  development  of 
ideals,  aesthetic  and  ethical,  in  the  race  and  in  its  ideal  repro- 
sentatiTee  ?  Mot  that  this  by  itself  can  give  him  the  goldeo 
wisdom.  But  it  may  serve  as  the  electrolytic  current  which 
concentrates  and  precipitates  the  precioas  metal  from  solution. 
Of  course,  here  (as  indeed  throughout)  very  much  depends  upon 
the  character  of  tlie  instruction  given.  Dry  facts  on  the  one  band, 
paragraphed  in  packets  of  insipid  pemmican.  nnd  tenuous  generali- 
sations on  the  other  hand  evaporated  from  the  warm  and  moving 
stream  of  life  into  mere  intellectual  vapour,  will  avail  Uttlc.  Ideals 
must  be  treated  as  the  living  flowers  of  the  henlthy  and  growing 
human  mind  and  examined  iu  close  connection  with  the  root,  »tem, 
and  leaves  of  the  mental  plant  which  produces  them.  And  here,  too, 
when  once  tlte  interest  is  thoroughly  awakened,  the  cumjKiralivo 
method  stiuuld  be  employed.  The  ideals  of  the  child  itnil  the 
ideals  of  the  man  or  woman  are  not  the  same.  Nay  more,  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  sec  how  the  former  can  develop  into  tJio 
latter.     There   seems  to  be  a  n^fushiontng  of  the  aesthetic  iind 
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9ml  oont^itulioD.    Still,  natural  duWopnieot  Uiere  must  a»ur 
be.     Tliis  niihjcct  should  rooeire  due  attentioa  in  ii  wcll-dci'ii 
course  of  pfvchotogy  spccnally  dc«i;;nG<l  for  teiu^vn.     It  is  oav  on 
which  furthiT  ob»orratioD»  arc  iniK'Ii  tiwdi-d. 

And  ttiifl  leads  inc  to  ilriiw  nttcntiOD  to  the  unique  opportunitie* 
the  teacher  lias  for  such  obMrrutioii.  Child-«ttid;  is  n  wide  and 
promising  fioM  in  corapiinitivc  psychology.  And  one  of  the 
adx'antages  of  a  «nit»ldo  tmiiiing  iu  pHVcholoj^'  ih  that  it  will 
enable  tho  teacher  to  contribute  »ome  d»j,  if  the  opportunity  oSer, 
to  the  further  advancement  of  his  nabject.  In  an  adequate  course 
he  should  bo  made  to  realise  the  fft^pe  in  knowle^lge,  and  should  bo 
shown  just  where  further  light  is  wanted  to  iUuminate  the  dark 
places  where  information  is  delioicnt.  There  is  no  greater  mistake 
in  the  education  of  those  who  have  reached  years  of  discretion — 
relative  discretion — than  to  alur  over  and  endeavour  to  hide  from 
view  ittoTitable  lack  of  complet/>  knowledge.  This  is  a  negative 
form  of  that  pedantry  which  should  be  avoided  as  a  temptation  of 
the  teacher's  pecoliar  bad  angel. 

1  am  iQcUned  to  regard  the  too  exclusive  use  of  tho  lecture  form 
as  tending  to  foxtf-r  such  pedantry.  After  all,  the  academic  lecture 
is  a  relic  of  the  midille  a^eH  ;  of  timea  when  the  lecturer  alono  had 
access  to  the  sources  of  information.  Ho  had  to  coll  with  in&nhe 
pains  the  knowledge,  and  then  distribute  it  to  eager  lirtoncrs  who 
could  not  readily  obtain  it  in  any  other  way.  The  printing-press 
has  changed  all  that.  Textrbooks  are  so  numerous  tint  tho 
difficulty  is  to  make  a  wise  sdeclion.  For  three  or  four  sliillings 
every  member  of  a  clasa  has  before  him  a  carefully  arrnngcd  digest 
of  the  commonly  current  information.  Why  should  tho  profcseor 
go  over  much  the  same  ground,  using  other  words,  or  cxumplcis  in 
a  set  prelection,  while  his  audience  nt  as  mere  water  jugs  to  bo 
filled  from  the  tap  ?  Not  thus  arc  their  faculties  best  called  into 
play.  The  regulation  hour  is  much  bettor  coiploycd  in  diwnssion 
of  difficulties,  and  free  interchange  of  question  and  answer  on  both 
tiJft ;  all  being  encouraged  to  take  [iiirc  in  a  stimulating  give  and 
lake.  Life  then  takes  tho  place  of  dulness — I'ut  tho  |m>fe«6ori 
must  know  bis  subject  or  he  will  soon  Bud  himself  in  difficulties. 
Ue  must  be  ready  and  apt,  ferlili?  in  illustration,  possessed  of 
inEnite  pataence,  full  of  syniimUiy  with  difficulties,  even  with 
upjnrent   stupidity,  and  abounding  in  that  enthusiastu  which   I 
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havti  M>ineUm«a  notictMl  to  be  lucking  in  the  dolivef^  of  ft  lectnK 
for  the  ntb  tiin»  from  wcD-lliumbiil  noto:<  or  inaiiuscripL 

Of  this  I  ain  certain,  tliat,  if  pvchology  is  to  be  made  a  really 
vital  !iiflu(-ncp  on  the  life  and  work  of  tlio  U'acher,  ve  must  noi 
only  have  the  dry  bones  of  the  .inhjix^t,  but  tJio  warm  and 
|ialpitatiug  flesh.  It  mast  be  touched  with  sympathy,  enlightened 
by  ima^natioD,  and  quickened  through  infections  enthn^tafm. 

There  are  otlier  matlors  which  will  suggest  themffelves.  The 
relative  values  of  the  various  school  disciplines, — linguistic  literary, 
historic^!,  scienlitic,  and  so  forth— should  be  treated  from  the 
jKijchological  standpoint,  with  a  view  to  determining  their  Hpccial 
fuuctioos  in  contributing  to  all-round  and  wcU-bnlanwd  mental 
di'velopment  ;  for  we  fail  in  so  far  ns  wc  producv  Ioi>-^ded  i 
inilividwds.  The  mental  worth  of  physical  culture  ;  the  variml 
valur  of  different  forms  of  skill ;  the  great  imporUnou  of  tbo 
c<xrdinati.>d  nctivities  of  games,  with  the  tnuning  diey  give  in 
w>lf- restraint  oud  self-reliance,  and  in  duly  subordinated  effort 
for  an  end  couimou  to  u  group  of  iudiriduals—  theMi  and  otlier 
iiiatterfl  sltould  W  convidcred  in  a  course  for  teachers  ;  for  they 
uri;  matter*  on  which  psychology  has  modi  to  tell.  But  enough 
has  bocn  ^aid  to  indicate  what  psychology  should  do  for  the  teucbor. 
And  i>erlutp»  nomo  mil  exclaim  ;  what  is  there  In  all  this  that  a 
pTictJeal  {K'dagogue  of  a  doiea  years'  experience  does  not  already 
know  full  well  ?  Little  enough,  no  doubt.  But  why  should  wo  not ' 
help  the  teacher  to  know  it  twelve  years  earlier,  at  the  very  ootacij 
of  Ills  carcijr  ? 

C.  Llois  MoBCJut. 


SOME   NEW   ETHICAL   CONCEPTIONS 
THKIR   BEARING  ON  EDUCATION. 


I.     REASON  AXD  8ENTIMRNT. 

UB  abstract  formtJiu)  about  (.'dacution  aro  apt  to  l>e 
rvj^Ttkd  ai  fXTiiuiDcal  »nil  uiiclinn<{onbIe — «nd 
lliix  with  jomc  chow  of  reason,  rintx  Iiiini.iii  nature 
in  it«i  caiiitbiliticij  luid  its  ws-d*  k  lo^ity  very  mooh 
wliai  it  was  in  the  Limn  oi'  Plnf^  iinil  Amtotle. 
Vol  nLoii  wi?  turn  to  tii«  more  concrete  ideaa  n-bich  sbape  tbo 
•cJooative  work  of  a  peopl«  at  a  particular  time,  wo  soem  to  find 
j«metiiiii<{  vniinonlly  variable,  jforbaps  in  no  too  euc>ce«sirf> 
dooade*  of  this  cvnlory,  wbich  it  i^o  swiftly  ]ui&sing,  hare  tbo 
problom»of  vdacatiun  presented  lbcm»olrca  in  pret-'belj  tbo  nmo 
Lwiiy  to  tlic  intflligenco  and  feeling  of  Enfjlish  men  and  women. 
1  refer  here  to  tbe  Idghor  plane  of  intelligence,  tJiat  represented, 
say,  by  tbe  better  cUas  of  teachers  tbemselrc*,  joarnalisis,  iegis- 
latorv,  and  private  citiiwas  wbo  bavc  Uionght  more  or  less  sonou!<ly 
about  the  subject.  Tbis  level,  wliicli  may  be  call«d  tlie  vutigbtcucd , 
na^onnl  couw^oukocss,  is  frotn  it«  pinoo  and  its  connections  sabje 
to  all  tin)  influences  wliicb  uiotbfy  ideas  about  thi.'  aims  and  methods 
of  edncation.  On  the  one  side  it  is  touched  and  moved  by  saofa 
changes  in  national  life  as  th«  growing  application  of  science  to 
th«  useful  arts  the  increasing  vom]>ctition  of  tlio  great  industrial 
coInmunitie^  and  other  movepaeuts  which  t4'nd  at  this  moment  to 
make  "  useful  knowledge  "  and  "  technical  training  "  popular  cries. 
On  tl>e  otlicr  *\<ici,  as  reflectivo,  it  hears  the  soft  voioos  of  science 
and  philosophy,  and  vibrates  symjuitlH-tically  with  those  mov^ 
mcnta  of  thought  which  arc  for  over  bringing  new  elements  of 
truth  into  the  field  of  int«ll«clnal  vision  ;  or,  what  is  hardly  less 
important,  shifting  tbe  oont«Dta  of  thv  field  so  as  to  sot  in  tbe 
foreground  what  was  before  in  the  background. 

8onie  of  these  intlncnocs  of  advancing  thought  on  idcM  about 
eduoatioo  are  no  doubt  familiar  to  my  rvaders.     It  is  cuongh  to 
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recall  the  profound  c'ffcct  on  our  notioDs  of  tl>c  oondirious  o7 
edocational  work-  au  effect  by  no  means  exhausted  lui  yet — of  tbo 
sew  biological  and  sociological  idctu  iDtroducod  by  the  modern 
theory  of  evolution.  Our  now  psycliology,  again,  wlieu  it  take* 
on  moiv  of  exactness  from  tho  rajiidly  de%-olo[iinK  brauchoB  of 
esperiuieutal  and  statistical  eu<]uiry,  is  without  doulit  destined  to 
work  considerable  ohuugt^'s  in  our  iduu  of  educational  nictJiods. 

It  is,  howcnir,  about  another,  and  m  1  tliink  a  le<»  cl«u'ly 
recognised  influence,  that  1  {iropoN  to  «pe«k  liere,  vix.  tliat  of 
changing  moral  conoe|)tions,  as  soeu  in  tho  hif;her  stRila  of  the 
moral  con^iciouHiiesH  t)f  n  {ico))le,  and  us  formulated  more  or  less 
clearly  in  the  progreiin  of  cthit.^l  atciciioc.  It  i.*  iioc^BiMry,  I  think, 
for  my  present  purpotio  to  deal  with  these  two  together ;  for 
though  cthicjil  Hpeciilation  may  now  and  again  divorce  it^lf  firom 
the  predoininaot  moral  convciounness  of  the  age,  its  tendency  is 
always  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  this,  rendering  more  explicit 
what  is  implied  in  it. 

The  two  most  noteworthy  changes  in  the  moral  oonscion»ness 
of  our  ago  in  their  effect  on  onr  thought  about  education  seem  lo 
me  to  be  the  following  : — (a)  the  emphasising  of  the  "head"  or 
reason  to  the  comparative  neglect  of  the  "  heart "  or  the  emotions, 
81  a  constituent  of  virtuous  character  ;  and  (f>)  th«  emphastsiog  of 
self-assertion  or  selt-realisation  to  the  comparative  negle<4  of  self- 
sacrifice  as  tlic  end  of  oonilnct.  I  hope  to  sliow  that  these  two 
changes  are  closely  connected,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as 
one.     In  the  present  paper  I  shall  deal  with  the  first  only. 

There  is  much  to  soggest  that  in  these  latter  days  ecatimeot 
baa  fallen  from  the  high  pUce  it  once  held.  The  change  is,  per- 
haps, in  the  "  Zeitgeist,*'  the  predominant  tendencies  of  thought 
and  feeling  common  to  the  enlightened  peoples.  Even  the 
Germans,  one  Itennt,  are  growing  less  "  sohwUrnierisch,"  leas 
exuberant  in  their  utterance  of  sentiment  tlian  they  were.  In  any 
c*se  it  seems  to  im  true  of  ourselves.  Although  norer  a  highly 
ttmotional  people,  being  heavily  wciglited  by  our  Saxon  tempera- 
ment, wo  appear  to  be  growing  still  less  addicted  to  sentiment  than 
we  were.  Even  in  the  last  century — the  age  of  dry  reason,  of  the 
"  illumination  " — we  luul,  thanks  to  the  infiuenoc  of  Rousseau  and 
of  a  few  native  spirits  such  as  Uichardsou  and  Sterne,  a  certain 
res))ecl  for   the   emotions ;    and   during  the   early  part  of  ttus 
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Oentnry  this  irsport  was  deopenvd  1>V  thr  writiiij^s  of  Words- 
wortb  nnd  the  othvr  untarc  |>oct«.  How  uuiiy  Krij^lLilmiciito-daj, 
ODP  vundi'rs,  coulU  oojof  in  tliL>  ]>ro{K*r  sonltiiifiital  way  Uie  story  of 
tlnrUwi'j*  mii^rurtuiint,  or  of  Uio»c  I'motioiinl  fixjicricnces  with  which 
Yoriok  liaJ,  lu  he  tolls  ms  worn  out  both  his  spirit.'i  and  body  ? 

Does  it  nut  look  iw  if  vmotiou  luid  lo»t  iU  value  for  us  ?  Are 
wo  Doi  uU  growing  a  littlo  shy  unil  awkwnrd  in  expressing  it  ? 
And  iloos  thiM  swkwiirdnoH»  nut  nhon-  itself  id  the  young,  too,  not 
merely  in  an  incrvaa<?d  contcmitt  lor  displays  of  feoliag  in  boys, 
amounting!  idinost  to  oyaicism — for  boys  have  at  a]l  Hmes  bad 
their  niiinly  contiimpt  for  th^  ways  of  th«  miikso]) — bat  in  the 
(inutf  nusct'ptililc  girl.'*? 

To  thU  altered  estimate  of  fcelinj;  which  seems  to  be  a  feature 
in  our  prcrsont  national  life  and  spirit  tb<?re  answers  a  cliange  in 
ethical  rnliiations.  Nothing,  pcrliapH,  strikes  one  more  on  com- 
paring a  Uritish  work  in  ethics  written  between,  say,  the  beginning 
uf  rhe  Uist  <;entary  and  thirty  years  ago,  with  one  written  by  a 
member  of  the  new  school  of  idwdists  tlian  the  contrast  in  this 
respect.  It  is  not  too  much  to  »tty  that  what  i»  distinctively  and 
(characteristically  British  etliies  has  always,  with  one  or  two  notable 
vxoejitions,  be«ii  largely  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  the  senti- 
ments which  have  been  supposed  to  enter  into  and  ;^ve  warmth  and 
vital  energy  to  the  moml  conK:iousncs«.  Not  only  writers  Uko 
Uutcbinsoa  and  Adam  Bmitb,  but  tlic  lau-r  ii^sociationists.  e.ff. 
Hartley,  aro  prtmarilj  uud  muiidy  concerned  about  the  utFcctiona 
which  nnderlio  virtue.  Nor  i*  it  otlierwi^  with  tbo  later 
utilitarianism,  which,  though  in  the  bands  of  Oentham  it  may  seem 
a  matter  of  cold  cJklculation,  lakes  on  aonietbing  of  itrt  old  warmth 
when  touvht'd  by  tlio  deep  though  restrained  pa8sionutviio««  of  tho 
younger  Mill.  To  pass  from  one  of  tliese  works  to  Mr.  Ursidley's 
Siudit*,  or  lo  i'rofi>s9or  Green's  J'roltgomeHU,  seem»  almost  to 
b«  taking  up  a  new  subject.  The  problem  of  tha  moral  life  is 
no  longer  one  of  feeling  rightly  :  It  has  become  essentially  one  of 
bein^  reasonable.  The  good  will  is,  as  Green  plaiul/  tells  us,  jiut 
reaaoD  or  thonght  viewed  on  its  practical  side.* 

*  *■  Tlie  act  of  willing  m  not  in  part  one  of  thiaklng:.  It  Is  an  net  of 
Iboagfatttboa^Dotof  ihmixtiti>pntn]Utivel;direct«d,wboll}>andtlin>ugliout...' 
"Ilmviioofactoriir  olciiicut  in  it  Mporablo  (ucMpt  vorbtUy)  from  tlunight," 
fte.    ProUgomtita,  Bk.  II.,  chup.  u.,  |  151. 
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I  rappow  tliKt  notwily  woaM  difpate  tbat  this  chan^o  io  the 
BritUh  ireumimt  of  ctbical  ooncpptiDoa  U  the  ivsult  in  the  naua 
of  the  tnflneooe  of  Kant  and  his  German  sncceeeon,  KftotV  etliical 
tyrteni  na  biuifd  on  tlic  idra  that  right  ftnil  wron^  are  tbin^  for 
tito  pmrticat  rtoMtn.  Thp  mluttioa  of  mson  nar  nt  timc«  be 
a<!0(>in{Kiiii(^l  hy  a  {;)ow  of  ftT^lin^ :  titer  wvro  so  aocompanfcd  m  the 
coflMiiouNnnw  of  Kant  liimMtlf  when  h*?  ponned  the  ircll-known 
{«.<•(»•;<•  abont  till-  Hiiblimity  of  tlic  moral  law.  Yrt.  in  thi«  strerclj 
iiiU-ll<-(-Liiiil  tri>atni«Rt,  fwlinj;  wcm*  to  havp  no  ri^httal  plow,  and 
If  iii!tnilt«(l  at  all  iii  adiiiittisi  onlv  by  an  set  of  vonrtMf^. 

Tluit  onr  idwM  atwiit  pdocotton  «ro  IwsinninK  to  «!iow  th« 
«ffwl«  of  tbU  clian(;i^  in  fJie  oomparalivc  o^matc  of  Ihin^j^  bolli  in 
tbo  moK-  onliglitened  b>wlit  of  llic  moral  con«n«fl!«nc«*  ami  in 
ethical  writings  i^  [  think  (x-rtain,  and  it  ta  hi<;hly  prolablc  that 
thesfi  tiffecin  will  continue.  Wc  an^  liearin};  anil  xhall  hnir  for 
•oino  time  at  Ic^^t  a  f^ood  deal  about  tlin  ini|>orta»c(>  of  derclojiin^ 
tlie  higher  or  rational  »olf,  of  forming  the  good  will  through  the 
axvroise  of  reason  in  the  discrimination  and  mnurareuient  of  ii'alnea. 
And  mcanwbiJe  little  if  anvthiog  will  be  said  abont  the  ctiltivation 
of  till'  spntimontu  or  afl'i>olions  proper  to  morality. 

I  noed  hardly  remind  tlio!M>  familiar  with  the  liifitor}'  of 
educational  writings  how  different  this  is  from  the  older  triatment. 
How  constantly,  for  example,  does  that  shrewdest  of  tlie  great 
writers,  John  Ijocke,  keep  biH  eye  on  this  feeling-element  of  early 
conducL  The  influence  of  Rotu«ean  gave  special  prominence  to 
"thv  heart,"  and  some  of  his  followcr«  went  with  him  to  sentimental 
lengths  wliich  nobody  in  these  days  is  likely  to  npprove."  Even 
Marin  Bdgeworth,  while  >{he  brings  to  her  discussion  something  of 
tlic  good  sense  which  she  shared  with  Iter  contemporary,  Jaoc 
Austen,  never  thought,  wlu-n  writing  her  Praeiieal  KtltieatioH, 
of  negU-cting  tJie  subject  of  "  wnwbility." 

I  wa»  much  improwml  with  tho  ext«nt  of  the  change  in  the 
ediiTtitionul  )>oint  of  vinw  in  reading  MrH.  RriF-ant'ii  intiTt^Hlint;  and 
siiggcvlive  little  volume,  Tht  Teurliimj  of  Alanilily.  Allliou;^h  tlu.i 
doc*  not  pretend  to  be  a  complete  ocoounl  of  moral  education,  it 
deals  (o  some  extent  with  the  emotional  aspect  of  moral  instruction. 


*  See  Oompefrt'e  ilMoirt  critique  tit*  d«elrimf»  d*  FEJuealloH  tn  Frtmef, 
Litre  v.,  chap.  3. 
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and  diMnitMa  tbe  luw  of  fiiHioii  ».■>  u  moan!'  of  exercisiug  the 
"social*'  or  "sympittWtic"  iuiH^iiiittioit.'  Moch  of  this  is 
exodlent :  ynt  it  stxikefl  me  as  being  thoroaghly  inoJem  in  what  I 
regard  aft  a  scantj  Lrciitinciit  of  th«  emotions. 

It  occ-nrred  to  mo  when  I  was  reading  these  chapters  that 
6torj,  whether  hiatorioal  or  fictitious,  niaj  not  work  on  the 
development  of  an  ideal  of  self  M  directlr  bb  Mrs.  Bryant  seema  to 
imply.  Does  it  not  seem  to  begin  its  moral  work  by  exciting  the 
emotjons  ?  This  result  may  of  com-se  be  non-moral,  and  even 
aotj-nooral,  as  where  there  is  developed  an  nnwboleeome  craving 
for  "  sensational "  adventnre,  or,  what  is  worse,  a  sneaking 
admiraUon  for  saccessful  cunning  so  long  typified  in  tbe  popular 
story  of  Beynard.  Yet  tbe  result  may,  so  it  seems  to  me,  beoome 
eeeenttally  moral  when  a  child  learns  to  thrill  with  admiration  at 
brave  deeds,  and  to  feci,  more  quietly,  the  beauty  of  a  long  and 
patient  submission  to  misfortune.  It  becomes  moral,  too,  and  in  a 
more  important  way,  when  there  form  thvnisclvot>,  through  sncces- 
Bive  presentations  of  what  touches  and  exercises  feeling,  permanent 
emotive  attitudes  towards  char8ct«r.  the  tendency  to  like  and  to 
draw  towards  this  sort  of  person,  and  the  equally  valuable  tendency 
to  dislike  and  to  draw  awny  from  imotlier  sort.  These  tikn  and 
disUkec,  sympathies  and  anti[iitthii>«,  attractions  and  repnlsions 
are,  I  think,  the  core  of  the  uovel-pas.iiou  in  young  porson»— 
Mp«cially  girls.  The  young  and  ttio  older  people  who  keep  somo- 
thlDg  of  youth  are  most  powert'ully  impressed  by  a  story  through 
tbno  attractions  and  repulsions  of  other  personalities.  To  love 
somebody  warmly  as  good,  and  to  dislike  somebody  with  equal 
cordiality  as  bad,  seems  to  roe  to  be  not  only  nature's  way,  bnt  a 
very  good  way,  to  begin  tbe  difficult  leuon  of  loving  tbe  good  and 
bating  the  bad  in  and  for  themsolves.  The  story  with  iU  contrast 
of  the  hero  and  the  villain,  both  of  whom  are  otlon  piainfolly 
absent  in  the  newer  kind  of  novel,  gives  to  the  boy  or  girl  a  olear, 
sharply-defined  image  of  the  moral  stroggle  in  the  real  world,  and 
calls  upon  him  to  take  sides.  This  formation  of  emotive  attitudes 
is  tbe  first,  perhaps  the  most  important  stage  in  moial  assimilation. 
Ulien  they  are  formed,  the  building  up  of  an  idea]  of  »elf  which  is 
to  enibnu»  what  "  I  like,"  and  so  *'  want  to  be,"  and  axdude 
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wliiit  "I  Jislikc,"  and  eo  "irant  not  to  W,"  procwds  «naly  and 
lionictimps  r«whc!S  a  coD?iid(<rablo  degre«  of  organisation  with  very 
littJp  help  from  moral  tnstraction. 

1  have  protMibly  indicated  with  snffioiont  clearness  that  I  am 
nflier  old-faittuoncd  in  my  ricwH  abont  scntlmi^nt.  I  cannot  bring 
mjself  to  b^lipvp  that  nil  om-  characteristic  work  in  ethiod  wa.* 
founded  on  a  radical  nii»conc«]>tjon  of  the  way  in  which  moral 
character  forms  itself.  I  am  not  going  to  discoBn  one  of  lh<>  most 
difHcult  ]M>int8  in  ethics,  vix.,  the  respective  fanctions  of  feeling 
and  Llion^ht  or  cosson  in  condoct ;  I  wotitd  only  contond  that 
both  are  necessary.  A  will  led  by  a  perfectly  passionless  thonglit 
is  surely  one  of  the  most  nnrcat  of  those  abstractions  againtt 
whicli  onr  idonli*!  frii-iids  arc  wont  to  warn  ns.  Yoa  can  only  niako 
thonj^t  an  ini[K'!iiiig  force,  «  nwlire,  by  identifying  it,  as  8pinoi* 
did,  with  amotion  in  the  ooncoption  of  amor  inulltetualis.  I  tnay 
add  *hat  iJip  most  rnnent  [wychology,  while  raising  the  qacetioa 
whether  will  is  a  primary  irrfducible  clement  of  mind,  is  em- 
phasising t\w  fundamental  iltHtiiictton  between  tlioagbt  or  intellect 
and  feeling. 

No  doubt  tho  passions  nilm  down  as  the  ywu-s  go  by,  thongh, 
as  Spinoin  show*,  this  is  merely  a  case  of  one  kind  of  affection 
getting  balanccil  by  nnotliei-  and  calmer  type.  And  ethical  writers, 
who  are  of  course  as  a  ral«  not  young,  nsturaJly  look  on  Uw 
vitaeity  and  turbulence  of  fwling  in  the  early  years  ns  something 
wrong.  May  this  not  be  an  vrror  ?  i  venture  to  think  that  it  is, 
and  that  tlic  commotion  of  the  feelings  daring  childhood  and 
youth  bfts  its  um^s  which  moral  <-dnonlion  <larc  uot  ignore. 

A  new  iilca  in  [isycbology  is  thai  all  the  fuller,  livelier  state*  of 
oonsciousness  are  attached  to  new  experience*  and  subeerve  the 
purpone  of  that  growing  adaptation  to  environment  which  is 
ilevek'iimont,  A  child  is  intensely  conscious,  for  example,  when 
be  first  essay's  to  walk,  or  when  he  is  6rst  allowed  to  go  and  cmll 
on  his  chum  all  alone.  When  these  things  liave  been  dynv  again 
and  again  ther  lose  much  of  the  first  intense  oonsoiousnwa, 
and  may  even  be  carried  ont  nnconsoiously  or  "  automaljouUy." 
May  we  not  apply  this  iJon  to  the  funolion  of  the  feelings,  of 
pl«a«ore  and  pain,  joy  and  sorrow,  ho|>e  and  fear,  warm  love  and 
h«to,  in  tho  early  stages  of  moral  development?  When  a  boy 
triea  to  act  rightly  in  new  and  difficolt  drcamstances — for  example, 
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to  spfok  the  (rnth  in  the  play-gromid  wboo  lie  knoira  that  it  will 
raisn  a  l»ti};b  itguiD.-<'t  liim — niurt  he  not  be  fortified  b;  ad  intense 
Aiiiotioiiiil  coii^vioiUDOM  ?  What,  one  woucierr,  would  u  naaxitn, 
"  Be  reasonable,"  or  "  Bo  true  to  yonr  higher  and  raliomd  self," 
effect  in  a  boy's  mind  at  im<^h  a  moment  if  lin're  wcra  no  preasure 
from  a  rising  tide  of  feeling  behind  ? 

The  raluo  of  feeling  oa  the  inapiror  and  sa£itain«r  of  moral 
effort  is  often  overlooked  because  Uie  feeling  ia  a{»t  to  take  on  a 
restrained  balf-biddvn  form.  But  thiit  simply  means  that,  when 
emotional  force  passes  from  its  first  futile  diffasonesa  into  the 
definite  concentrated  form  of  a  volitional  inipuUe,  it  loses  much  of 
its  outward  aspect  or  expression.  When  thia  is  remembered, 
a  real  intcuEity  of  feeling  may  bp  discerned  in  many  an  outwardly 
calm  attitude,  for  cxumplo  in  the  prolonged  dogged  effort  of 
a  boy  in  a  moe,  oi  of  a  ]}cde&trian  who  finds  himself  stUl 
&r  from  his  shelter  as  night  a[iproaches.  8ucli  momenta  are,  I 
have  reason  to  tliink,  oflt-u  filled  with  air  esalled  form  at  oniotire 
consdoasness. 

1  would  claim,  tlien,  a  much  higher  moral  value  for  strong 
feeling  tlian  is  commonly  conceded  to  it.  A  truly  noble  character. 
Bay  tliat  of  Dr.  Johnson,  must  surely  bo  endowed  with  deep  and 
strong  emotions.  For  a  man  may  be  strongly  emotional  and  yet 
not  wear  his  heart  on  bis  »leeve,  bnt  keep  the  forces  of  passion  well 
in  hand.  Vigorous  character  would  seem,  indeed,  to  demand 
tliese  emotive  forces,  for  vigour  shows  itself  in  self  restraint,  and 
where  there  is  no  passion  there  would  nppcar  to  be  nothing  to 
restrain. 

If  this  is  true,  do  not  let  us  be  afraid  of  developing  the  feelings 
of  the  young.  1  would  far  rather  have  as  my  moral  popU  a  boy 
with  strong  feelings,  loves  and  hates  alike,  than  a  comparatively 
possionleee  boy.  The  latter  might  happily  drift,  into  the  path  of 
snug,  secure  rvsj^ectubility.  but  1  du  not  see  how  bo  could  reach 
any  one  of  the  heights  of  moral  acliicvemeot.  The  former,  on 
the  other  band,  bos  the  stuff  out  of  which  ckurueter  must  be  built ; 
and.  were  I  asked,  1  would  keep  his  feelings  quick  and  warm  as 
his  life-blood,  taking  mrt*  of  eour*c  to  devclup  bi»  intelligence 
concarrently,  to  introduce  standards,  to  correct  exagg<>ration  of 
value,  to  cultivate  that  i>en»e  of  pri>]v>rtion  which  I:*  the  unifying 
principle  of  the  cmodoual  and  of  the  moral  life. 
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Kant  lias  bidden  a*  to  rise  in  our  educational  aims  above 
oontemporary  standard*,  1  am  disposod  to  think  that  oar  cnrrent 
cstitnat4^'8  scarcoly  do  ja^tico  to  all  thnt  IiM  ralae  in  man,  that 
th«rc  if  in  them  too  much  of  somethin;;  approaching  c^rntcsl 
indiffcrvuco  to  what  the  hnman  hi^art  haa  tniiKHreil  in  the  past. 
If  so,  wo  Hball,  III  oducatorji,  do  well  to  bo  unfuhionable  and  even 
work  against  tho  tcndoiicy  of  our  tjin«^  so  far  a»  to  cultivate  in  our 
pnpils  the  love  and  the  reverence  which  arc  of  the  beat  in  man. 

In  writing  thi«  I  have  not  lost  »ight  of  tlie  diffictdties  that 
beset  the  problem  of  cultivating  feeling.  How  is  it  to  be  done  ? 
How  can  even  the  parent  act  on  the  heart  of  a  child  so  as  to 
qoioken  it  to  a  <Ie«per  and  a  iiner  love  of  what  is  beantilnl  and 
good  ?  And  what  (ji  the  poor  schoolmaster,  forced  as  he  may 
think  againnt  Wis  will  into  a  cold  aloofness  townrds  his  bojs,  to  do 
in  this  direction  ?  The  work  in  hard  enough,  and  jet  it  has  been 
done.  Perhaps  it  can  be  done  most  effectually  by  a  kind  of  rilent 
sympathetic  transmission  of  warmth,  by  the  force  which  lie^  in  a 
warm  and  noble  heart  to  excite  resonant  vibrations  in  another 
heart.  Even  boys  that  seemed  emotionally  dead  luive  re9|>onded 
when  the  true  kindling  spirit  has  come  near  them.  But  tha 
teacher  most  be  good  indeed  who  can  break  through  nil  the 
barriers  and  get  thus  close  to  the  hidden  child. 

But,  says  my  cautious  reader,  are  yon  proposing  to  cultivato 
emotion  for  its  own  sake  and  apart  from  condnct  ?  1  do  not  seti 
why  wo  should  not.  Education  goes  in  advance  of  the  calls  of 
life.  Much  of  what  a  boy  learns  at  school  will  only  become  his 
in  the  full  sense  for  enjoyment,  for  comfort,  for  gnidanoo  when  he 
reaches  manhood.  And.  if  knowledge  may  be  cultivated  in 
anticipation,  why  may  not  the  feelings  which  arc  so  clo«ely  bunnd 
up  with  ideas?  Mere  emotionalism,  which  ends  in  vnpour  and 
has  no  impuUive  elfieiacy,  is  no  doubt  to  be  deprecate*!.  But  I 
suspect  that  this  is  a  far  won«  thing  in  a  man  or  woman  than  in  a 
child.  A  boy  can  learn  to  admire  heroic  deeds  long  before  he  will 
bo  rp(|nired  to  carry  tlicm  out.  And  pro  tanto  thi^  is  a  j>re]iara>- 
tion  for  heroism  when  tlie  hour  comes.  I  believe,  too,  that  in  the 
roimg  the  organic  connection  between  fooling  and  doing  i.*  muoh 
closer  Uian  it  is  in  adultv,  in  whotn  liooks,  the  theatre,  and 
indeed  all  the  artificial  habits  of  our  civiliiwd  life,  tend  to  acparato 
the  two.     Young  children  liavc  a  ttnngc  way  of  acting  oat  what 
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they  react  of.  A  small  boy  taken  with  the  ordoor  of  CbristiaQ 
ascetdcism  proceeded  to  act  so  resolately  the  part  of  St.  Simeon 

Stylites— 

"  The  watcher  on  the  column  till  the  end." 

aa  to  canBO  his  vorthy  parents  mnch  anxiety.  Boys  and  girls  who 
are  forming  their  emotive  attitudes,  their  disposition  to  like  and 
assimilate  here  and  to  dislike  and  reject  there,  whether  by  observa- 
tion of  those  about  them  or  bj  an  imaginative  contemplation  of 
the  characters  portrayed  by  books,  will  tend  to  act  in  conformity 
with  these  attitudes.  And  this  partly  by  seeking  the  one  kind 
of  person  and  shaoning  the  other  in  selecting  companions  aad 
friends,  and  partly  too  by  making  some  attempt  to  realise  the  things 
which  they  have  learnt  to. love  and  to  make  them  a  part  of  their 
ideal  self.  And  here  snrely  the  educator  who  is  in  close  touch 
with  his  pupil  should  be  able  to  give  valuable  aid,  directing  the 
new  eniotive  forces  into  suitable  lines  of  conduct,  which  shall  take 
the  young  explorer  some  way  towards  a  realisation  of  hia  ideal 
even  now,  and  will  help- to  fix  in  him  an  active  attitnde,  and  to 
beget  a  readiness  to  push  on  further  as  strength  comes  and  the 
higher  windings  of  the  road  begin  to  draw  near. 

Jambb  Sully, 


DESIBABLE  REPRINTS  OF  OLD 
EDUCATIONAL   BOOKS. 


TUDENTS  of  tho  Iiirtoiy  of  (location  mnri  fe*! 
gratitudf?  for  tlio  r«)>riiita  of  old  book^  on  education 
which  luire  alrondy  appcnrcd.  The  picasnre  wiiich 
i\Kfc  Rivc  nnd  the  rtcojjDition  of  th«  loviD;|;  laVotir 
which  ha)<  nindv  tlieiii  ]tOi«ib1e,  ciinnot  brioj;  tin-  man 
who  ciclifrhu  in  our  old  writers  to  contentment  in  tho  thouf^ht  of 
siiu])lv  rovplling  in  ihow-  which  wc  have  nlrcmlT.  The  idea  of  finality 
in  the  few  nlrciidy  given  to  tliw  modern  worW  is  rciiufni""'  *«  the 
denre  of  even  a  modified  oomitletetteNi.  Not  that  it  wonid  he 
(lesirnblc  to  reprint  atl  itnil  every  of  the  book».  I  hax-e  oollcclt-d 
thf  titlf-i"  of  w>rcriil  hnndred  l)ookif,  texl-l>ook»,  or  »trictt}'  edoca- 
tiomil  tro(iti:<p»,  jiabli^hed  in  En;;1iiml  alone  Ix-iwccn  tlw  years  1500- 
I6€0.  From  nn  eximitnstion,  or  at  Ica^l  an  in»pi-ction  of  thece,  I 
ahonid  certainly  hexitatv  to  *i>KK'^  '''*'  reprinting  of  any  great 
noniber.  Hut,  out  of  four  or  five  liundn-d  hook*  [lublished  between 
the  years  named  it  wotdd  not  be  diffic*tilt  to  name  a  dozen  or  a 
BOOTP  which  mi|^t,  prima  Jufif,  he  eK]>octed  to  1)0  of  rejirwentative 
importaiic*'.  Nor  wouhl  a  onrefu)  exnminntion  fail  to  confirm  this 
ozpectation. 

It  may  bo  well  in  the  fi»t  place  to  recall  ihe  title*  of  edocational 
books  alrendy  n^priiittHl.  I  would  |)nrlJculnrly  name  tlus  following, 
first  pnblislied  in  the  period  15aO-I(>60. 

1.  The  Bake  natned  Ihe  Goremour,  hg  Sir  Thomat  Elyot, 
1531. 

Tlui  was  edited  by  Mr.  II.  II.  S.  Croft,  in  1883.  It  appvan  in 
two  large  volumes.  The  tost  i»  carefully  over-hauled.  Tbe 
introduction  is  comprehensive  and  accurate.  The  notes  are  most 
ehiboratc  and  contain  n  world  of  research. 

S.  The  Apophtheftm*  of  Era^mm.  TrantlalM  into  KngUih  Ay 
Sichvla*  L'tlall.     Lilerally  reprinteti /rtun  iht  ii^rre  tditian  oj  1664. 
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Botion,  Lincolntkire.     Printtd  by  Robert  Ra/rtrtt,  Strait  Bcr-GaU, 
1877. 

Tlu»  i«  a  splpixlidly  prints  volnme,  with  a  preface,  life  of 
Emsmiiit  and  notes.  Th«irp  vren  onlv  250  copios  iMuril,  nnd  llio 
n-priiil  iti>cir  hu  now  bc<cotne  scarce.  Sncb  n  book  as  ttu-  Apopli- 
thf^^s  of  Ernsmus  in  extremely  ntlitable  to  the  stadcnt  of  ctltica- 
tiun,  in  that  it  hoth  directly  and  indiivctiT  shows  tho  mitl^riiil  of 
knowledge  which  interested  Icaraers  of  tho  clasHtcs  nt  tli'-  time, 
and  i)lD»tralcs  the  vast  minm  of  erudition  which  wore  worked  by 
wsholiint  in  thi-  proiliietion  of  th^^!0  books.  Bat  Uic  reprint  of  this 
book  itwlf  bfts  now  beconK'  scarce, 

3.  A»cbani'8  SehoUmaster,  1570. 

Of  thiw  there  are  two  excellent  reprints  : 

(a)  Frofeswor  Arbor's,  1870.     Price,  one  shilling. 

(ft)  Profewor  J.  E.  B.  Mayor's.  First  published  1863.  Charm- 
ingly printed  by  the  Chiswick  Prew,  edited  and  abundantly  eijuippe^ 
with  scholarly  note:*,  by  Prof.  Mayor.  In  19Si  this  test  wa« 
scpamtety  pMblisIwd  by  (jeo.  Bell  and  Honsat  a  shilling.  [Gassell 
and  Co.  Usned  the  text  of  the  SehaUmaiifr  at  threepence  and 
sixpence  (in  eloth)  in  tJieir  Nntional  Library.] 

The  ropriule  of  Arbor  and  Mayor  are  too  well-known  to  need 
much  description.  Arbor's  is  strong  on  tho  bibliography.  Up  to 
tiie  date  at  which  he  wrote,  he  exbnuMfl  tho  subject.  Mayor's  dioap , 
reprint  contains  the  interesting  life  of  Awimm  by  IlaitleT^' 
Coleridge.  We  possess  no  reprints  of  educationnl  books  which  for 
the  price  at  which  tlioy  are  sold  and  for  the  t boron gh-};oing  oaro  of 
tho  editing  are  so  satisfactory  as  eitJier  of  tlic«e.  But,  then, 
Ascham's  S^holemaHer  is  read  more  especially  n^  a  literary  book 
thw)  a&  an  educational  work. 

4.  MnUail*r'*  /'outiont.  1^1. 
The  Hov.  n.  n.  Quick  (wlio  did  so  much  to  promote  lite  stody 

of  the  history  of  odncation)  at  his  own  risk,  from  the  sen*-  of  public 
spirit  which  lie  po<«essed  in  no  common  degree,  edited  A/uleailer't 
Positiont  and  offered  it  to  the  world  in  the  sumptuous  form  in  which 
it  is  now  arailable. 

5.  Thereisan  admirable  reprint  of  tlie  Orfiu  y/rtrMof  C-omenitts, 
by  Mr.  0.  W.  Banieon.  of  Syracuse,  U.8.A.  This  reproduces 
Boole's  fanoona  preface  and  all  the  old  curious  illustrations.  This 
book  of  Coracniua  has  not  been  reprinted  in  England,  and  it  is 
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|)robable  that  th«re  tte  Tcr;  few  ooines  of  Mr.  Buxle«n's  reprmt  in 
tfais  conntrj. 

6.  It  would  be  an  unpardonable  oini»$ton  to  n^lect  to  mention 
tbe  encyclojiaedio  r(i|irint.t  and  satiiniarivs  of  odncational  works  i^ 
Ur.  £x-Ooinnii!iaiotior  Bariianl,  of  tli«  U-S-A.,  contained  in  tba 
tbiriy  volnmes  of  tliv  Amorkan  Journal  of  Edutatiott.  Tbe  two 
volanies  of  KtiglUh  J'fdagoffjf  nrc  a  most  valnable  repertory  of 
EnglUh  educational  workK.  Mr.  It.  11.  Quick,  in  dedicating  lus 
EMtavs  on  Eduoalional  Heforiners,  speaks  of  Dr.  Barnard  of 
having  "f;iven  to  the  Engliah  langDagc  an  educational  literature." 
He  has  done  this  and  niorv.  Uc  baa  also  given  iiaci  a  Uterature, 
which  had  been  forgotbnn  and  ob»cDri.>d. 

But,  grateful  a.i  we  are  for  tlio  revivaU  of  which  I  liare  epoken, 
wo  need  further  u  K-rii.4  of  rt^presentatiw  Iiooks  in  the  history  of 
vtducstioii,  vtlited  with  care  and  poblLtbed  nt  iicooMiible  pric«e. 
Iy>t  us  bear  in  mind,  luf  modeb,  Prof.  Arber  and  Frof.  Uayor  a 
AifJiam't  Selioirntatlfr. 

Nothing  ootild  better  wrve  a»  obj«!t-l<»son9  in  the  ttadj  of  the 
history  of  eiluention  than  tlie  n'^ifituo,  under  carcfnl  editorship,  of 
some  of  the  mo^l  oonspiououii  and  nguilicAnt  of  tlte  f«hool>booka 
of  the  prut.  For  they  lei  a»  into  tho  innemoss  of  tlw  old  cla.<i»- 
bMK'lnug  work,  and  nro  the  objective  witnestw^  to  the  old  ^ubjecLive 
processes  and  tnctbotbi  of  the  tc»clicr.  Of  tbc«v,  I  will  here  ineutioD 
thre»— two  of  them  text-books  in  voguo  in  grammar  and  private 
classical  schools — and  one  ii  text- book  in  town  and  countiy 
elementary  schools,  if  we  may  speak  of  aevcntecntli  century 
primary  schools  by  this  term. 

ITie  gram  mar-book,  f>ar  excellrif.'^  of  (he  Engliah  schools  is 
tlte  Jirfvittima  Jmiilvlio,  teu  JHutio  GrummatMS  cognotffndat, 
ad  omnium  puerorum  utUitaletn  prartcripfa  ;  Quam  fjlarn  lieyia 
Majettaa  in  omnibut  tcUolii  docendam  prtunpil. 

Tliis  is  the  fnmous  Lily's  Graiumur,  otherwise  known  as  Paul's 
Acoidenco.  lu  its  first  crude  form  it  was  drawn  up  by  Di^ait 
Colel  in  1510.  Id  tbe  editJon  of  1756  an  excellent  historic*] 
aoronnt  is  given  of  the  development  of  tJw  Qmmmar  by  John 
Ward.  The  importance  of  this  book  as  an  tndiejiLion  of  tiie 
grammar  teaching  over  nearly  three  centuries  of  English  school- 
life  will  be  seen  by  the  fact  tliat  this  Grammar  was  ordered 
originally  by  tlio  King's  authority  to  be  the  en(y  one  taught  in 
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adiools,  utd  that  for  a  long  time  afterwards  "  biabops  at  their 
visitations  ase<t  to  iaqnJre  of  the  schoolmnsterB  within  their 
reepeciive  diocMee,  whether  tbey  taught  any  other?"  In  fact 
a  rcry  instructive  acxvuttt  of  grammar  school  teaching  conid  be 
written  by  following  the  history  of  this  book,  and  by  {lartioiilttrly 
noting  the  series  of  attacks  upon  it  by  educational  reformers  and 
writers  of  nlternntirc  text-books,  culminsting  in  Richard  Johnson's 
Gmmmatiea}  Commenlariet  in  1706,  one  of  (he  most  incisive  and 
oomptote  piece*  of  test-book  criticisni  that  perhaps  has  ever 
appeared. 

But,  notwithi^tanding  the  authoritative  pofitiou  of  lily's 
Qmmniar,  «Ten  royal  orders  could  not  stxniro  that  Lily's 
Onunmar  shonld  be  the  nnly  one  used,  much  Ices  that  its 
method  should  be  tiie  eolo  method  of  teaching  Latin. 

Another  era-making  tnxt-lKwk  is  the  Janva  Ltn^uarvm 
Rftfrata  tivf  Omnium  Unentiarum  et  Linfftutrum  Semmuriwn  of 
Comenius,  rendered  in  English  )>y  Thomas  Horn  and  John 
Bobotham  as  T/ie  Gate  of  Lanffuaget  Untofted.  Hero  is  seen 
the  taW  meaning  of  the  old  coiitrorerty  belwoen  the  teachers 
of  "  wonls "  and  the  teachers  of  "  thingi","  and  the  heroic 
attempt  of  Comenins  to  reconcile  the  combatants  and  teach 
BtKJeDt  and  modern  languages  by  the  way.  Moreover,  it 
is  from  a  consideration  of  such  a  hook  as  thi«  that  the  inlluenoc 
of  the  phi  I  atop  her,  Lord  Bacon,  ou  education  and  educational 
method,  conid  best  bo  giMl£wL  The  preface  to  this  book  hy 
John  Itobothaiii,  and  the  preface  by  Cliark-s  Hoolo  to  the  ahorter 
form  of  thi-  Janua  Linguarum,  vis.,  tho  Orlns  Pitiuty  are  of 
tbft  first  imi>or(anco  to  thorn  who  would  underrtand,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  cont«mpoTOrie«,  the  oourM  of  educatiottal 
hietory. 

Of  a  qnite  different  nature  is  the  third  text-book  I  will  name  : 
7Ti#  Enrflith  Sfhoi>tmaitcr,  TfOfMti^  alt  kit  Sehoiart,  of  whai  apt 
iomr,  the  most  eatie.  ihori  and  perfect  order  of  dittinH  Ileadint/ 
and  true  Writing  our  Engiith  tongue  that  haih  ever  get  hetn  hioum 
or  published /ig  any.  This  was  puhlinhcd  about  1290,  and  in  the 
copy  before  me  dated  1656  luid  been  reprinted  twenty-five  time*. 
In  iiis  preface  of  directions,  Coote  statea  that  he  has  written  bis 
book  not  only  for  the  regular  teacher*  hut  also  for  "such  men  and 
women  of  trade  ax  tailon,  wcnvors,  shopkeepers,   seamsters  and 
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•och  othtm  03  liav«  noiiertakcn  the  chiirgo  of  teaching  oUierv  .  . 
Thou  mttjMt  sit  on  Uiy  ^>i>[i-l)oar(I,  at  Ihy  looms,  or  at  thj  De4'(tl« 
nnd  none  himk-r  itiy  vroik  to  hear  thy  scliolnris  nflcr  thou  lust 
ODC'C  niHiIo  this  little  book  liniiitiar  to  Utoe."  Once  more,  witJi  this 
Schootmarter  before  na,  wlio  doe:*  not  !m>«  that  we  understand  with  a 
irtvidu«>ss  aA  of  int>[)ection  liow  tlin  children  of  the  jioorer  and  lower 
middle  classeii  were  being  brought  up  in  snch  primary  schools  as 
euftted  between  l.^»0-ir>6U? 

As  to  the  ilesiralile  rejirinta  of  hooks  on  the  aubjcct  of 
editoationa]  tlieory  and  method  I  will  restrict  myself  to  the  mention 
of  a  few,     Bnt  tJieae  shall  be  representative. 

I.  Qoing  back  to  8ir  Thoniaa  Elyot's  Gocemour,  from 
the  iMlacationist's  jioint  oi'  view  the  half  ia  greater  than  tltc  whole, 
niid  iiterc  might  well  be  produtred  a  smnll  book  which  shotild 
contain  that  ]iortion  which  strictly  Wars  on  education.  It  wae 
published  in  l-'illl,  and  we  have  no  English  book  of  so  earlv  a 
dat«  of  aoytJiin);  like  its  importance. 

U.  I  should  like  to  draw  atlvution  to  u  work  by  Tliomas  Lupset, 
at  one  time  the  Greek  lecturer  at  Oxford  on  ('nrdinal  Wolsey's 
foundation.  In  \^'M  he  published:  An  Ji^hartation  fo  Vminff 
Mm,  ptysuiiilinif  them  lo  tealfr  in  the  pat/ttrat/  ikal  leaileth  la  honffti/ 
and  ffoixlnetf,  icrillett  fo  a  J^'i-irnil  "J  ttif.  It  Ik  iiildressi.sl :  "To  my 
wilhipol"  (a  term  of  eudoannvut),  iiud'  the  •'xiilaiialion  of  the 
drcumHtiuic<^'8  under  which  its  writing  i:>  «S'cctod  will  give  an  idm 
of  the  chnmiiiig  naVveti^  and  intimacy  of  the  ftylv  of  the  sltort 
trcntiw. 

"It  hapjieni^lJi  at  this  time  (my  lieurty  Iwluwd  Kdinond)  that 
I  am  in  snch  place,  when-  1  have  no  manner  of  books  with  mc  to 
pass  the  time  after  my  nmtiiu-r  and  custom.  And  tlioiigh  I  had 
hero  with  me  plenty  of  books,  yi;t  the  place  JufTereth  me  not  to 
vpend  in  them  any  study.  For  you  ahuil  uudcrstund  that  I  liu 
waiting  on  my  l^nrd  Cardinal,  wh».->(!  hour«  I  ma»t  observe,  to  be 
always  at  hand,  lest  1  lie  calleil  wIh-u  [  nrn  nut  by  ;  the  whivh 
sliould  bu  straight  taken  fur  a  fault  of  grwtt  uvgligonce.  Wlien^ 
fore  now  that  I  am  well  Miliatcd  with  tho  beholding  of  the*e  gay 
liangiugi'  tlat  garnish  Iutc  every  wtiII,  1  will  turn  mc  ami  talk  with 
Jira."  Ifow  it  in  precisely  from  the  fact  that  tliiK  learned  inmate 
of  *'  my  Lord  CWrdinar» "  place  is  writing  to  his  pupil,  and  does 
it   by  tnriiing  "to  Udk"  with  liim,   that  the  value  of  tlic  book 
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ctmxisbi.  For,  ttioiigfi  vritliiii  itinnll  oonipii««.  it  brcatlics  th<-  (pint 
of  Lbc  coftibiDVi]  rcimisMiiivc  iin<j  ri.-foniuitiou.  Moreover  it  u 
.(piiU!  iinconvcntionitl.  Tbo  wriU'r  ofFcrit  his  (>i]uc(ttional  mid 
inbjllectnol  idpas  wittiout  rcMrvi-.  Wo  arc  taken  buck  to  tfao 
writer's  age. 

III.  1  bavo  Hlriixdv  spokoD  of  oar  <lobt  of  f^ratitutlv  to  Mr. 
Quiok  Tor  AMeasifr'*  Poailiont.  Anotlicr  of  Kicbnni  Miilcwtcr's 
books,  tb«  one  nameil  The  Elrmetdarir,  1582  [i,<>.  tlio  twiohing 
of  tb«  fouRdutiou-i'nbjiytts]  ;iwuits  roprioting.  In  it  i«  ono  of  th« 
most  remarkablo  tributes  to  the  value  of  tlio  Kagli«b  InoguAgA 
to  be  found  niiywiicrc.  1  vwitiiro  to  quote  a  pnssoyo,  thoagh  it 
munt  noedx  Ih>  known  to  moal  rividors  : 

''la  it  uot  a  mnrrollous  bondngv  to  become  sorvaiit^  to  one 
tOQgne,  for  learning*!)  ^nkc,  the  niu«t  {mrt  of  our  time,  with  loss  of 
RMst  time,  whereas  we  may  have  tb<^  very  same  treasure  in  oor 
own  tongue  with  the  gain  of  most  time?  our  onu  bearing  th« 
joyful  tide  of  our  liberty  and  freedom,  the  Latin  tongue  remem- 
bering Qs  of  our  thralilom  and  bondage  ?  I  love  Rome,  but 
London  better  ;  I  favour  Italy,  but  England  more  ;  I  honoar  the 
Latia,  b&t  I  worship  the  KnjjIJMh  .  .  .  1  du  not  think  tlial  any 
language,  be  it  whatsoever,  X*  better  able  to  tittiT  all  arguments 
either  with  more  pith  or  greatr  [■luinne»A  than  our  English  tongue 
is  .  .  .  [It  is]  not  any  whit  behind  either  the  subtle  Greek  for 
cronching  close  or  the  at.it<'Iy  Iiniin  for  spreading  fi«r," 

The  wholu  trentmeiit  of  the  teaching  of  Engliith  is  so  interesting 
that  probably  sooner  or  later  the  students  of  tbo  English  language 
will  call  for  this  educational  treatise  of  I^Iuleaster.  1  believe 
Dr.  Furnivall  has  had  the  offer  from  a.  German  scholar  to  edit  the 
book  if  it  could  be  taken  up  by  the  Early  English  Test  Society  u 
ono  of  their  publications. 

IV.  Better  known  by  name,  perhaps,  than  MulcMtor'a 
KttmeKtam  is  John  Brinsloy's  Lndm  Literariut ;  or  the  Grammar 
ScJtOol ;  fhomnt)  hoK  to  proceed  from  the/trrt  en'raiuv  into  learning, 
to  the  higheit  per/eetion  rgt/mreil  in  the  Grammar  ScJioott,  inth 
eau,  tertaintif,  and  deliffht,  both  to  mattert  nnd  tcholart ;  oid»/ 
aeeordino  to  our  comnton  Grammar  and  ordinar//  Chiisieal  Aulhori, 
This  was  first  pnblished  in  IHH,  and  u  nocond  edition  was  printed 
in  1027.  Mr.  U.  H.  Quick  wrote  tbo  following  words  in  his  own 
copy  of  Brinsley's  book.    "  This  is  a  valuable  book  which  will,  I 
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donbt  not,  be  much  better  known  in  the  fiitore  thao  it  b  dow. 
I  huve  met  wilii  no  other  book  that  throw*  sach  light  on  the 
teaching  in  English  8choolf  Bt  tl»e  be^nning  of  the  aixteen 
Inmdrexia."  TIi'tc  is  a  full  wtsoanl  of  mnthods  rtcommended  for 
tfaa  t«Bching  of  rraJin^  nml  writinj;.  Briosiej  kdvocstea  the 
ttttching  of  writin|r  bjr  the  roMter  himwif,  so  as  to  avoid  the  exi\» 
of  the  "madering  wrivcnfirs''  who  wf-nt  Trooj  whool  to  schooL 
The  «)iol«  prooeM  of  Wmiug  I^tin  ttnd  linn-ii  is  gotic  into  with 
tb*  rollest  detail,  and  an  exceUeni  idt«  maj  be  gntlicrcd  as  to  the 
text-books  and  critical  apparatns  for  da^gjcal  learning  and  of  the 
general  metltods.  Brinaley,  therefore,  does  for  claaMeacbiag  what 
Boger  AKliam  did  for  tlu^  singlit  student  or  pupil.  Be  gives  full 
directions  for  the  teaching  of  the  ground*  of  religion,  for  tcacliing 
tho  catechism,  and  the  training  in  the  taking  of  notes  of  sermons, 
the  examination  of  the  remembranoc  of  M-rnwns,  and  the  tencbiog 
of  the  history  of  the  Bible.  lie  discoMea  the  qualifications  of  th« 
sclioohnoster  and  the  asher,  the  discipline  of  schools.  He  proTtdes 
for  emulation  in  the  pupils  by  eonteeta,  bj  exaniioations.  He 
discnssea  the  question  of  aoiformity  of  text-books,  and  the  incon- 
ronience  of  diversity  of  teaching.  Ho  clearly  intended  his  book  to 
be  a  teacher's  vadi  mecum.  Hence  it  i«  a  rich  mine  for  the 
enquirer  as  to  school  usage  and  method  aboat  1600. 

V.  But  of  all  the  books  of  the  scvciit^Ktnth  century  that  call 
for  reprinting  there  is  certainy  none  nilli  a  claim  sarpoasing  or 
indeed  equalling  that  of  Charles  Hoole's  iWw  DtKOvtry  of  the  Old 
Art  of  7'eaciang  School,  jmbti^ud  in  1660,  It  oonsists  of  four 
i>mall  trefttises,  entitled : 

Q.)  A  Petty  School. 

(ii.)  The  Usher's  Duty. 

(iii.)  The  Muster's  Method. 

(iv.)  Scholastic  Disci]>Iine. 
The  inijmrtancv  of  tliii*  book  may  be  judged  from  the  &oi  I 
CSuxIn  Uoole  had  come  directly  under  the  influence  of  Coneoias, 
nod  hence  felt  himself  quite  frei-  to  critidso  and  to  depart  from  the 
general  metJtods  of  the  day,  whenever  he  could,  by  so  doing,  adapt 
himself  beUer  "to  the  caftadtie^  of  cliildren."  This,  I  take  it,  in 
one  of  the  signal  merits  of  Hoole,  that  he  has  a  constant  regard 
for  the  tender  minds  of  children  and  insixts  that  text-books  should 
adapt  themselves  to  children  and  not  eliildr<>n  lu  them. 
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To  make  the  grotini]&  of  this  plea  i'ur  a  reprint  of  Boole's  book 

i  clear  as  poemblo  I  will  name  certain  pointA  iq  the  book. 

(a)  The  accoant  of  the  petty  school  is  probably  the  earliest 

earliest  and  fullest  connected  view  of  elementary  school  leaching  in 

English  history.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noticed  that  Uoole 

Btiggests  for  school  ose   ibe  reading  of  George  Ilerbert's  Poems 

and  Qoarles'  ICrnliiems,  probably  the  first  definite  anggcstion  for 

th«   introdnction   of    English   poetry   into    school  work.     Boole 

gives  directions  for   the   founding  of  petty  schools  for  qualified 

teachers  nther  than  leanng  the  vork  to  "poor  women,"  or  to 

thoae  who  andertoke  it  "as  a  mere  shelter  from  beggary."    He 

notM  the  qualifications  for  a  primary  teacher.     lie  is  to  have  some 

knowledge  of  Latin,  to  write  a  fair  hand,  and  possess  good  skill  in 

arithmetic.    And  then,  having  those.  "  let  him  move  within  the 

oompaas  of  his  own  orb."     Uoole  advocated   that   ward   schools 

[ehoold  bo  bniH  to  which  poor  children  from  each  parish  should  be 

tseot  ffralU. 

(6)  The  completo  carricnltira  of  a  grammar  school  is  sketched, 
hour  by  hour,  and  minnto  direcHons  given  as  to  the  method  of 

I  teaching   each   section   of   each   sobject.      The   osher's   work   is 
completely  marked  off  irom  the  master's  work, 
(c)  Hoole  states  his  views  as  to  the  financial  fonndntton,  litm, 
bnildings   of    grammar  schools,   the    muintennncv   of  discipline, 
school-times  and  hoHddys.     Grummaticul  examinations  and  dt»< 
potations,  orations  and  doclamattons,  religious  oxfruiMC*,  rewards 
and   puiiinlimvntit    are    explained    and    discusdod.       Ho    fartJicr 
Iadrocntcs  scltool  libraries. 
(d)  Boolo  supplier  a  note  of  school  authors  most  pro[)cr  for 
pvery  form  of  »cholam  in   a   f^mmmar   «;liou).     This  iuclndcs  a 
reference  to  some  iGO  text-boolts  un<l  reforenovbooks  in  mo  in 
grammar  schooU  at  his  time,  and  in  dii*tinctly  the  hasii4  on  which 
any  educational  bihiiogmphy  of  the  tinici*  should  bo  started. 
CharteB  Boole,  th<Teforc,  is  a  practical  schoolmiLtter.  who  knowi 
the  best  usage  botii  paiit  mid  prt^wnt  of  tlic  public  and  private 
schools  of  his  time,  who  is  in  touch  with  the  traditionn  of  the 
post  and    with    the    proposed    refurmv   of    Hartlib,    Dury,   and 
^^Comenius.     Carious  as  it  may  seem,  ho   was  in  sympathy  with 
^Kioth  tlte  conservative  and  the   radical   educationists.       Be   was 
^^R    man   of   grv-at  knowledge,   keen   judgment,   and   affectionate 
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ijrmpatliy  with  «hildr»ii.  Perhaps  the  most  impressive  tribot« 
|iaid  to  Uoolfl  wii.t  thfi  apposition  which  the  gt^neral  aim  and 
tone  of  Ilia  book  provolwl.  In  his  preface  to  bJs  editioo 
of  (^to'it  IHaiicht  Iki  nckoowliHl^ej  that  he  has  bei^o  blain&d  for 
atteaiptiiig  to  nmko  tlio  "  vay  of  knon  ledge  too  commou  a  thing." 
Bat  he  glories  in  thr>  fact,  and  thus  ts  to  be  ranked  amongsi 
df>inocrat^  coniin;^  tniiny  {generation!)  after  him.  "To  make 
knovledge  too  coramoo,"  snyd  Hoolo,  "in  my  judgment  is  im- 
poniUe.'* 

In  conclusion,  I  plead  for  roprinta  of  the  old  educational 
writors.  Thoy  t;»ke  us  out  of  ourselvre.  They  have  no  "  paying" 
end  in  view.  They  take  ua  to  a  mount  of  contcmplut40n  uwaj 
from  ignorant  public  opinion,  from  governing  bodit*.  from  our 
own  personal  suocpases  and  soppriority  over  the  past,  to  a  sym- 
pathy with  less  favourable  condition?,  an  attitude  wtiicti  reacts 
again  on  the  present.  Is  not  »  collection  of  old  musters  in 
ediicatioD  ns  important  to  the  teacher  as  the  old  mast<-nt  in 
painting  to  the  painter  ?  I  will  not  now  further  dwell  on  tlic 
a«cMMty  of  reprints  from  the  point  of  ri«w  of  the  student  of 
eduGstionnl  history. 

I  especially  plead  far  the  books  of  John  Brinsley  and  Churle* 
Hoolc.  The  mimes  may  bo  but  little  known  to  the  general  pnblio. 
Their  books  are  necessarily  still  le!-8  known.  Yet  for  an  account 
of  the  best  educational  procedure  of  their  times,  and  for  educit- 
tional  bibliography,  there  are  surely  no  snjicrior  works  in  English 
hiittory. 

FoSTBR  Watsox. 
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was  aDt)ci|i(itcd,  Sir  AV.  Anwa  wuti  rotnnioi) 
iiiii>Ii[>u«vd  B»  M.F.  fur  tliv  Uiiivvr^ity,  and  liu 
I>1:k;i;  uui  ^'icl^•01lUDcelIu^  Las  Iil'cid  liikou  bj'  Dr. 
l-'owlcr,  tbo  Pn.'si(Ient  of  Corpos.  Sir  Jokii 
^c;iiiKT  liiis  itnnouiiccd  his  impending  ri'i^ifi^ntion 
of  till.'  Cliiiir  of  Mu^ic,  wiiich  it  is  iu]lici|iutcd  will  bo  tilled  bj 
the  appoiotiiicnt  of  Sir  Iltibort  Farry  ur  Dr.  M'oo.  TAt.  W.  CoUivr, 
of  Es«t«r,  succewls  Mr.  W.  T.  Brook*,  of  CTiristchurcli,  at 
Litchiiold  Lecturer  io   Clinical  llcJigiiit'. 

Id  tliti  uImcdoc  of  importunt  n<.'»demi(:al  movenicuts  aod 
|)roi>OMlit  such  ['urvonul  it«>uis  as  tJio  above  constitute  tli<>  chief 
port  of  our  Dcvr».  U  niny,  liowc^'cr,  bv  mentioned  that  I!«t]liol  is 
reputed  to  have  fallen  iolu  line  with  Ibo  otiK'r  coIlogG»  over  the 
great  eutnnoe  sclioliu-Hhip  datv  cpiention,  und  it  ia  thought  not 
improbuhio  that  ii  harinouious  ari'iui;;t-iiieiir  only  uecdinj;;  the 
ioc«ftsiou  of  Cuiubridgc  may  be  urrivcti  iit  by  noxt  year.  It  is 
■IfO  proposed  to  toko  uwuy  from  C'ouvocation  the  power  of  pre- 
H>ntiDg  to  university  liviu]^  which  this  )>0(ly  now  enjoytt  and  to 
plaw)  it  in  th«  hauds  of  a  delvgacy  of  iiiao  menil"'ra— four 
elected  by  Convocation. 

Profetisor  Jobb't*  Itouiiim-s  Ijix^ture  on  *' llunianlsin  in  Educa- 
tion ''  ia  to  lake  phicc  on  ilitt  7lh  iiiAlani.  Mr.  K.  It.  I'oulton,  the 
Hope  Professor  of  Zoology,  has  preaonicd  a  statae  of  C'hariM 
Darwiu  to  the  University  Museum.  McGill  UniTer§ity,  Montreal 
(which  h»  just  inudi^  Mr.  Kipling  an  LL.D.),  has  been  ndniittvd 
to  the  privileges  of  affiliation. 

8«veral  prize  awards  are  announced.  Mr.  H.  10.  Butler,  of 
2^ew  College,  has  won  tlio  Nendigutc  for  EngllFli   Venw ;    Mr. 
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R.  C.  K.  Kn»on.  of  Ilnlliol.  tli«  Uiin  Vp»e  ;  Mr.  C.  C.  A.  da 
OonUjt,  of  Trinity,  th<»  l^tin  K>my  ;  Mr.  W.  R.  Baker,  of  Worcoa- 
W,  tlie  English  E>iay  ;  Mr.  K.  P.  Huit,  of  New  CoUego,  the 
•Stanhope  Historical  Essay  ;  Mr.  C  T.  Atliinsoii,  of  Exeter,  the 
Lothian  liiHtorical  P^^say  ;  Mr.  II.  T.  Bnhor,  of  Nov  College,  the 
Oaisfonl  firwk  Vome  ;  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Williamson,  of  Balliol,  the 
Gaiftford  Grci-k  Prose. 


CAJUBitlDOE. 

A,o  I  n-rit)>.  Sir  George  Sldkra'  [irafesnorinl  jii)>ilee  ia  beiDg 
celohralod  witli  grcnt  rejoicing— tlelegates  from  ull  thi'  leading 
British,  vontjiiental,  and  American  lonriied  bodies  pariioijiating, 
as  giiwtti  of  tJie  UniviTsity,  in  Uie  ceremonies.  In  oonnection 
thcrowttli  Professor  Oornu  of  Paris,  s[icaking  in  French,  delivered 
tho  He<lo  I<«ctnre  on  the  Ist  instant.  His  sobjcct  was  "  Ia 
IliOorie  defl  Oiides  Luminouses :  son  influence  sur  la  PhyjiiqaQ 
Moderne."  The  Itodo  lecturer  and  I'rofessors  Darboux  (Paris), 
Michol.*«n  (Chicago),  Mittag-Leftlcr  (Stockholm),  Quincke  (HadeJ- 
berg),  Voigt  (Gotlingcn),  and  Kohlrausch  (C'harlottonburg)  have 
been  made  honorary  Sc.D.V, 

iAr.  W.  ('han'ner,  M.A.,  Mast<-r  of  Emmnnnel,  has  hi-en  clioscn 
to  Biicoced  Dr.  Hill  of  iJownitig  in  ihc  V"iee-Chanci'llor.ihi|i  after 
the  Ijong  Vacation.  The  new  chair  of  Agricnliure  (,€?i<)0  a  year) 
lias  been  c>ilab1ished,  and  a  Ijectiire.->hip  iii  ltus.4ian  (£.'iO  a  year) 
has  been  instituted.  It  is  fnrtlier  pro]iosed  to  pay  the  Profeft»or  of 
Cbioeso  (whose  sprvices  have  hitherto  Itei-n  practically  gratuitous) 
a  salary  of  £200  a  year.  The  University  lectureships  in  French 
and  German  are  to  bo  converted  into  roadorshi{is  in  Romance  and 
Germanic,  and  a  Icctureslup  in  Phyxical  Anthropology  is  to  be 
founded, 

A  first  list  of  EubsL-riptions  to  tlie  University  Benefadion  Fund 
has  been  issued  and  Ehow»  a  total  of  £-11.2(10.  A  fine  colleerion 
of  ooiDS  has  boon  presented  to  the  University  by  the  Rev.  W.  G. 
i^arlo  of  Quc«n»',  and  Lord  Walsingham,  tho  Lord  High  Stcvrard, 
has  presented  ii  .-econd  "  Walsinyhain  "  medal  for  English  essays. 
The  formal  opening  of  the  new  Clerg}*  Training  Scliool,  just 
oi-ccted  at  an  expeni^P  of  ilWOO,  look  plaee  on  tho  18th  nil. 
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Th«  inontli  ba.t  bMn  Tairly  full  of  intci-cflt,  coaiiidfring  that  no 

ninatian*  have  been  h«^lil.  Tlii^  mi-t^iing  of  Convocatinn  on 
\t  9tii  attncteil  a  eoosiiirrablc!  nuinbpr  of  iiKmibers  interested  in 
the  )»rc|mnittoii  of  candiiJatfls  Tor  [iintrioulati»n  to  ili»cns.i  the 
chango:*  in  tlw  »ylliibu«  prop<»«il  by  lb"  Staniliii);  CommittM  for 
reoofflincndution  to  ttio  K«D»tc.  Thcfu  vluinges  inrolTwl  tbn 
redugtion  of  tb<.>  General  Elementary  ScieiK-u  ]ia|>erfl  from  two  to 
one,  RDii  allowed  an  oi>tiou  betwe«n  a  »ccoii<l  ncieiico  paper  and  an 
additioniil  lui^tuige,  AAcr  s  [>roloii;;cd  diM;uH»ioii  in  which 
ProfftMore  Sully  and  Silvamis  Tboiniwoii,  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  Sir 
A.  K.  Nollit^  Mr.  H.  W.  Hinton,  Mi»  AdnmM>n  and  Miu  Walterii 
took  a  )>Foaiin<>ut  part,  (.'oiivocation  approved  cbaugcA  oven  niorc 
(Iravtic  iJian  tbc  (X>mmitti^'e  !^iig|;e«tod. 

Sbouli]  tlie  .SenaU-  atjccpt  tlw^c  rccoiiimcndatioii!*,  which  ift  in  thfl 
higfa«rt  degree  unlikely,  the  exnminiitiuii  of  ttio  future  will  .itrongly 
resemble  tliat  of  the  pre-reform»tiou  ila.yr  of  1885,  connisting  of 
compulsory  Latin,  English,  two  foreif;n  lauguageii,  am)  uiatlio 
matics,  and  one  paper  in  sci«Qce  (ud  option  being  allowed  between 
five  scaenccs).  Compulsory  General  Elementary  Science,  wbicli 
now  abeorbH  two  papern,  would  tfaus  entirely  disappear,  auil  a 
distinct  hardslii|i  would  lie  intlicted  upon  the  candidates  whose 
laates  and  training  do  not  li^tl  them  to  the  Arts  side  of  tfa« 
earriculum.  The  amount  of  science  required  would  actually  be 
less  than  it  was  before  1S8*^— for  then  Uiere  were  compulKwy 
"  natural  philosophy  "  and  chemistry  jiapers.  Owing  to  a  count- 
out,  the  Standing  Committee's  proposals  with  rogard  to  the  B.A. 
examination  were  not  discussed. 

At  the  PresentAtion  Day  procoedin;;s  Lonl  Kimberloy  talked 
Taguely  about  the  negoUnlions  in  progre.t,*  fvr  )iou!>ii)S  the 
University  in  the  Imjrerial  Instituti*,  and  Sir  John  Lul>l>»i'k  told 
two  or  three  amusing  anecdotes.  Aboul  the  pn>|ioscd  transference 
there  is  httle  definitely  known,  the  rc^idt  of  the  conferences 
between  the  parties  interestc^l  nol  liavinj;  yet  been  made  public. 
It  is  alleged,  however,  that  the  Government  have  decided  on 
making  the  transfer. 

Mr.  i'assniore  Edwards  has  promised  £10,000  to  eqniji  a  School 
of  Economics  in  connection  with  the  reconstituted  university,  and 
the  Ijondon  County  Council  will  provide  a  site  in  Clare  Market. 


Corre$pondcncc. 


[7H«   Editor  eaiimi  kvld  liim*tff  rr^muiUe  for  the  npinioHM  eajrrttttd  hg 

CorretfoitdtHU.  ] 


TUE  TRAINING  OP  TKjVCHERS. 


T«  ih«  Kdttw  9f  iU  "  EuvcATioxAi.  Kuviitw." 


DzAJt  Sill,  — Tborfi  is  odo  part  of  the  nork  of  a  training  oollvga  of 
which  ono  hears  yvty  uiuch  less  thou  of  Lecture*  in  Psychology,  of 
tmining  in  the  arts  of  exprc«aion,  or  of  practical  vork  done  hy  etudento 
in  school,  yet  which,  I  venture  to  think,  is  of  the  highest  importanco — I 
neoD  the  provieioB  for  the  thurxvixm  til  skLUed  teaching,  ^ere  should 
be  deuoDstnitions  ^iven  to  tllunlnito  the  lecturea  on  method  aad  to  shoir 
hov  to  handle  a  class.  Btudente  are  rightly  encouraged  in  what  is 
caUed  "child  study,"  but,  as  M.  le  Bon  has  jioint«d  out  that  there  is  a 
ipadal  psychology  of  erweS*,  eo  every  teauher  knows  that  there  is  also 
a  psyohology  of  the  dbM.  The  behaviour  of  a  vla^  while  undar 
instruction  dLfferv  (roui  the  behaviour  of  the  Mme  vlasa  taken  as  units, 
and  it«  tr«atiuotit  requires  a  special  sj-mpathfitio  adruitness  which,  in 
the  case  of  all  but  the  i>henoitieual  "born  taaehu,"  needs  to  be 
"caught,"  ii>  it  wor»,by  thu  iutvtligRat  uontcinplutiouof  thopioowaM 
carrivtl  ou  by  the  V2ipurt.  \Mi(!rvi  are  tboM)  louons  to  bo  soon?  I 
thiiik  that  thu  tvuchtir  of  luolhod  cannot  roly  ttzduairoljr  upon  visits  to 
schools  in  thu  u<;ighb(iurhoud,  mid  upon  tliir  ht'oring  of  Ic-xnoiu  given 
by  (jualiliod  ti-achom  hero  uud  there.  This  is  most  voluahlu  uh  u 
mppXemmtarg  i.'Xpcriouce ;  but  the  wont  of  DOvOMary  coordinaliun 
botireen  the  tcadior  of  method  and  such  outmdu  toachors,  the  inada- 
qoato  and  fugitive  acgnainlanoe  witli  tho  ohitdruii  wlucfa  it  implies,  tha 
difficulty  of  arranging  for  now  doparttiros,  tho  absence  of  subMqiiant 
dianusiou,  aro  drawback*  which  would  render  it  abnost  imposaihle  for 
tho  traiuvr  to  fet-l  luitislicd  with  Uiis  fortuitous  kind  of  illuBtrutiOD  of 
hor  maxJiDs. 
Tlw  idetd  qretuui,  I  oiu  psnuadcd,  is  soatowhat  like  that  which 
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WMts  at  Jena  iinilfr  Prof.  Jloiii,  thoiigli,  imfuilunately,  I  bavo  not 
7«t  boVB  nbto  to  »eo  tlti)  iniititution  iit  work.    Tlie  k-achnot  meUi<Ml,  or 
tlM  ponon  who  is  dirwUy  iwipoiwiblo  for  tlio  prattitai  work  of  tko 
KttuloiitK,  shonld  Iijito  rontrol  of  n  ilnmnnHtTiitiiin  ncliool  in  wliich  nho 
nncl   her    nMiMnntji    tany   ^ro  prndicnl   illu^^atiunH  in    tlio  nrt  of 
bmrliii)]^.     Of  coiirxt  it  i*  poctiibin  to  proc^rn  i.-liuaMi  from  otlior  adinulii, 
but  my  own  rxpcrioncn  linn  boon  tlint  tbia  plan  in  h  xory  \tMir  siubsti* 
tuto  for  tlio  reality,  th"  frfw'dwni,  tim  rIoiU'Di'iiH  of  tuiicb,  wbit^b  or 
enjoyttil  nhon  tlin  childri'n  tirn  cIom  at  liaDi],  mid  wbi-ii  tbi>  "chno,"  hoJ 
to  «poak,  is  «a  much  no  object  of  permsnent  int<>r4'f>t  i'>  lti«  ojxinilor  m  < 
ore  the  studonta  gatherod  round.     In  such  a  Mhcmo  Hut  traiut.-r  iind 
Btuclents  hfiTii  a  set  of  cbildr«>n  of  all  nges  al«nj-s  nt  bund  for  (iiiiitiioi 
rtndy  snd  referencp.     She,  or  one  of  li«r  aasurbintN  vritb  wboiii  slm  hn«^ 
coDfnred  befoifhand,  cftn  rail  in  a  clan  to  tnlco  its  ordinniy  lonmni  in  tbo 
pgreeence  of  the  btud^nts.    Th«  app(Tc«ptiT«  bnsig  affonl^Hl  by  provtoua 
irorlt  is  known   to  the  demonstnitor,    and  to  some  sxtvnt  to  tho 
onlookers.     The  students  know  what  to  look  for:    tlicir  lecttircs  on 
pciycbology  and   metluxl    haro    prepared    lht>m   to   e«ii9   "points." 
Perhaps  th«r«  is  mmo  special  object  to  bo  nolod — the  application  of 
the  ioductivo  method  to  a  grammar  or  wienco  WBon— tho  vanouaj 
devices  for  exi^ainin};  worda  in  a  reading  lesson — th«  oondu<it  of  a, 
pieM  of  oanstion — an  e<xperimeQt  in  dealing  with  the  c<arly  diflicultiea 
of  a  foreJgn  language.    Aite<rwaTds,  tho  lesson-givei-  would  discuw  herj 
ailompt    with   Uio   students,    especially   noting   the  (effect   upon   ths' 
children.     She  would  not  shrink  from  saying  of  herself  (and  in  the 
beet  poMible  lesson  theto  will  be  oppoilunily  for  this)  :  ''  Tho  teacher 
vas  nuBtaken  in  the  course  she  took  at  such  a  point.     Why  ?     IIow 
might  this  have  b«in  better mnnngpd?"     I  hnvo  always  dono  this,  and'J 
have  never  found  nny  inconveniruco  nriving  from  this  habit  of  inviting' 
criticism  in  a  specimen  lemon.     Students  will  criticise,  whether  one 
inTitas  them  or  not,    and   thoy  will   nntuntlly  lio  more  severe  on 
ab«t«Dtion  from  the  most  eflwlivn  fonn  of  luodorKbip — example,  than 
on  cbancv  flaws  in  strategy. 

I  uDt  nworo  tlint  thero  am  inuny  dmwbucks  to  this  scheme  of 
working  a  dcoDonstrntion  school  in  (x>d junction  willi  training  work. 
Wa  have  trieil  it  hem  for  throe  yenis,  und  no  one  tan  bn  moro 
oonsoious  than  I  of  dnfccts  and  (lilHcultien.  Thoro  is  a  danger,  to 
luantion  one  only,  of  ntcrantyping  lo«son*|UkttcnLS  and  niauncrinns.  I 
do  not  think  that  ihi*  is  a  siirioiu  poril  fur  btgmnrr*,  anil  a  trainer  who 
i»  aware  of  the  duugur  will  likewise  bo  ou  the  watch  for  oorrectirGa 
and  Rofe^anls.  Hut  tlte  n-iiroai-h  against  trained  teachere  now- 
a>dayi,  I  lliiuk,  ih  no  lougar  lluil  tJioy  itri.-  "  sl^ri^ typed,"  but  that  th«y 
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arc  "viciTj"  iui(l  unprucUciil.  Tlioy  Imow  the  Intoat  daricea  in 
pryiAtoamtry,  liiit  tlivj-  somotimM  fail  in  liiuidtiii(;  a  daw.  Hmj  not 
thu  dotect,  wliicJi  jiructico  seenu  to  con^ct  too  slowly,  aiiae  bum  want 
of  tliAt  Iiuiu1)l4i  pmlimiuaiy  coDtemplation  and  imitatioii  whuQi, 
tltough  it  ituiy  booMne  merely  mechanical  and  slavish,  b  yet,  whan 
rightly  applied  in  llio  spirit  of  Sir  Joahua  R«ynolds'  seoond  didmnne^ 
thft  basis  of  profidvncy  in  every  art  ^ — ^1  am,  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

H.  M.  PENSTONE. 

liomr  niftl  CW"DW^  Hflloal  Ajeulg,  //ijAJurji,  iV. 
[yntiMiug  (i-U'ip/af  SraunUiiy  Tear/tert). 


MANUAL  TRAININO  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 
To  Ih*  f:JHor  t>f  the  "  EmncsTiosjj.  liKnBW." 


DftUt  6tR, — ^Thou^i  a  member  of  t)in  Thirtoon,  I  ims  unable  to 
reooh  WincbeMtcr  in  Umo  to  h<!iir  Pi-iiiinpn]  Ttciidiel's  paper  read.  I 
rejoiw)  to  find  it  putilislu-d  in  your  x'sliinbl"  Review.  The  case  for 
HuDuiil  Truining  in  Secondary  Education  is  «o  admirably  stated  that 
tba  paper  cannot  fail  to  have  a  great  inflnence  on  this  important 
quwtiion.  It  is,  of  course,  not  possible  to  put  ei-ervthing  into  u  short 
paper,  and  it  is  not  ndvirable  vhen  a  paper  \%  to  be  read  to  a  society 
to  lead  up  to  a  discussion  :  but  tiiere  is  one  point  which  I  should  lilca 
to  state  from  personal  experience— it  is  that  manual  training  ha«  ^utt 
effect  in  showing  boys  the  rtiit»nah\rMt»  of  Iheir  jteneml  stiidir*. 
Boys  are  a]>t  to  think  that  school  studies  are  devised  umplr  to  bo 
annoying — are  puzzles  which  they  are  set  to  do  bccansc  there  is  a 
period  which  they  must  spend  at  school  and  which  their  mastors  must 
OccHpy  with  such  ditHcultiee  as  perverse  ocd  »nti-hoyi&h  nym]>ttlhi«i 
<lictate.  I'arents  often  say  "my  boy  is  no  goad  at  languages,  but  ha 
thinks  be  could  do  something  with  his  hands."  The  buy  tries  and 
hils  :  he  finds  it  just  a»  hnnl  to  produce  a  good  i^ault  in  woodwork 
when  he  has  to  think  of  scf  erul  iHjints  at  onoc  as  in  a  I>ktin  (-xeiviiio 
full,  as  he  thinks,  of  uselns  traps.  Uanual  training  undect-ives  liJm  : 
he  sees  that  th«  same  qualities  of  accuracy  and  thoroughness  uro 
needed  in  a  pmetical  art  as  tn  other  school  work.  Ho  realises  that  mind 
is  needed  iu  everything,  that  niauuDl  labour  is  also  mental  lubour. 
When  a  boy  has  realised  these  things  through  manual  truining,  ho 
comea  to  undenland  that,  much  as  he  may  dislike  other  losnnnx,  their 
mutt  is  one  and  the  same  aa  that  of  the  pravtioid  work  which  he 
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thonght  80  easy  and  finds  bo  bard.  He  becomes  convinced  ol  the 
reatonabhneii  of  his  general  studies,  and  it  is  possible  then  for  his 
mastere  to  make  these  studies  as  Talusble  for  him  as  his  intellectual 
eqiiipment  in  the  way  of  memoiy,  eto.,  permits. 

The  point  vhich  I  have  tried  to  make  may  be  a  very  old  one,  but 
it  is  importaat.  I  send  you  this  letter  as  showing  the  results  of  my 
observation  of  the  tendency  of  manual  teaching. — I  am,  yours  truly, 

A.  T.  POLLABD. 

C'ilff  if  I,Qmlm\  Sriiiiii!,  Virlnriit  Ktnbiiiihiiieiil,  K.V. 
April  27,  ISitlt, 

Reviews  of  new  Books. 

\_/*iii/lijtIt<^i-s  mv  r.-ffnt-ntr/!  f<i  :^f'ifr  t/ir  jtrh^f.  'tf  ho'iks  srnt  for  rfVifi''.'] 

CLASSICS. 

The  First  Oration  of  Cicero  against  Cattiine,  with  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  Exercises,  and  ^'ocabulary.  Edited  by  C.  H.  Eeene, 
M,A.  (Blackie,  xlvi.  +  98  pp.,  7i  X  4Jins.,  1).  6rf.}  The  special 
feature  of  tho  series  of  which  this  work  is  a  member  is  an  attempt  to 
supply  with  the  Latin  test  all  grammatical,  histoiical  and  antiquarian 
information  that  may  bo  rofjuirod  in  translating  it.  The  attempt 
appears  to  be  successful  and  tho  series  promises  well. 

ENGLISH    LANGUAGE. 

(1)  Use  and  Abuse  of  English.    By  Eosaline  Masson,  with 

Preface  by  Emeritus  Professor  Maason.  (J.  Thin,  Edinburgh,  xii.  + 
109  pp.,  6J  X  4J  ins.,  l».)  A  very  useful  and  interesting  compendium 
of  punctuation,  common  errors,  Scotticisms,  colloquialisms,  figui'ee  of 
speech,  scansion,  and  composition — matters  which,  slurred  over  by 
the  ordinary  English  grammar,  are  of  much  real  importance  to  the 
average  man  and  well  worthy  of  special  attention.  A  stronger  binding 
would  be  worth  the  ostra  espouse.  (2)  One  Hundred  Short 
Essays  in  Outline.     (Hoiden,  lOS  pp.,  7^  x  5  ine.,  1*.)    A  happy 
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)d<<a :  invalnabU  to  the  practical  te8cli«r.  (3)  A  Form  Grammar 
for  Secondary  Schools.  I^ut  !■  By  WUliuu  Dodds.  (Hey- 
.  Tood,  MandiMiter,  256  pp^  7^  X  -1}  ina.,  S».  6d.)  Intended  tor  C<^e^ 
of  Preocptun  Third  dam  Cortificatoc.  A  caroial,  coinpnheiutTe,  and 
intelUtjeol  couiptlutton  HuiJ(^)l  to  iho  etemeutuij  work  for  whieh  It  b 

inteiuU-d.  (^)  A  New  English  Grammar,  Logical  and  His- 
torical. PartU.  S^iitax.  By  Ucnvj- Sweet,  MJi.  el«.  (Caareudon 
Vnm,  Frowdo,  ix.  -f-  137  pp.,  7}  x  S  ins.,  3«.  6tf.)  AU  etadenta  of 
Xhtgliflh  will  welcome  lli&  oompletion  of  I>r.  Sweet's  authoritative 
English  Qrnmiaar.  Specialiste  will,  of  comw,  quarrel  with  minor 
points,  such  as  the  tadt  aecpptance  of  the  split  infinitire,  bnl  the 
geveisl  etu<leiit  will  recognise  the  profound  AchoUnbip  and  liberal 
attitude  of  this  ooDtribution  to  llie  study  of  the  moat  flexible  and 
therefore  len^t  ^ammatically  amenable  lonpiage  of  all  time^ 


ENC.r.ISn  T.TTERATUHB. 
(!)  Translation  oi  a  French   Metrical  History  of  the 

Deposition  Ot  King  Richard  II.  Frwia  a  us.  formerly 
bdoDging  to  Count  Cliartes  of  Anjou.  By  the  Rer.  J.  Webb,  U.A., 
7.8Ji..  (BpII,  37  pp.,  8)  X  5|  inx.,  it.)  iSi**  I)«iilu  liaj  rendered  a 
aorricn  to  the  ihJiooIs  by  n^iNsiiing  this  trnn^lntion  m  n  hatidj-  form. 
Oandlcbitec  who  aro  taking  Itiohanl  11.  will  obt^iin  uiui'li  light  on  tlic 
pluy  in  Ihiti  anoicat  nooount  uf  it»  tubJMit,  and  the  general  reader 
will  find  the  traudatton  very  iaierontuig  roa'Iing.  (3)  ChaUCer 
tor  Schools,  with  the  story  of  Lis  times  and  his  work.  By  Mrs. 
H.  It.  Uaweia.  New  edition,  with  corrections,  additions,  and  • 
frontispiece.  (Chatto  and  Windua,  xxviii.  +  188  pp.,  8}  X  &1  ina.) 
A  welcome  reissue  of  a  Tory  happy  idea — a  sort  of  litorary  portrut 
of  one  of  tho  ginnts  of  literature,  his  life,  work,  and  int^lloctunl 
standing  in  the  liiorarchy  of  letters.  We  should  liko  to  so«  Sponsor 
treato<l  in  th?  same  way.  We  bare  only  one  thing  to  complain  of — 
the  smitllnoM  of  tho  type.  We,  at  any  rate,  would  gladly  pay  the 
extra  pri««  to  have  the  earao  luntter  spread  through  twice  the  autnbor 
of  pages,  and  wo  Koliove  all  thoughtful  teachers  would  do  the  sanio. 

(3)  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton.     BdJtol  with  introduction 

and  notes  by  John  Dowiiie,  M.A.  (Itlnckie,  xxxvi. -f-lH  pp., 
7)  X  4]  ins.,  2«.)  A  gtmd  oxamination  edition,  spociully  intended 
for  the  Teachers'  CiTrtilicnto  Examination  (of  Sootlnnil,  wo  prosum«]^ 
fttroHK  Vi.'int;  luid   on    "Inngiuigo,    s:tyle   and   subjnct   nialt^ir."     (-1) 

Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venico,    Ediivd  by  J.  Strong 


^ 
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B^  (Blftck,  xxvi.  +  103  pp.,  T  X  'I)  inn.,  l:  not.)  Anotlipr  gootl 
*xanutiati<Hi  and  schuul  islititui,  atixingly  Iwund,  Wautifiilly  priiitotl, 
uid    edited    vitb    judgment,    tare,    uul    fttulJlj.    (&)  Spenser's 

Faerie  Queene,  Book  V.   EditMl  Irum  tlie  original  edition  ot 

1596  with  iDlnKluition  and  Wosaary  by  Kate  M.  Warreu,  (Con- 
■Uble,  xxxriiL  -(-328,  6}  x  -Itins-.  I*-  6''-)  Woll  up  to  tho  high 
l«T6l  of  thu  pmviotia  l)CH>k».  W«  omnmoad  it  to  teachon.  (6)  A 
Key  to  the  Waveriey  Novels  in  chronolo^ca)  s«qunw»,  vrith 
index  of  tho  principnl  diorndors.  By  ni>nry  Omy,  F.Tt.B.8.,  (itc. 
New  oditinD,  eighth  tlunisiuid.  (SiMinonac-huin,  viii. -f  l$4  pp., 
7|  X  3}  in*.,    2*.   W.)      A  tvij  handy  and    nhitt  nynopaiM  of    tiio 

WaTwIey  ptots.    (T)  Selections  from  Addison's  Spectator, 

etc.  With  IntnKloctioii  l.y  Mr..  Bnrlmuld.  Edited  liy  Mm.  llerbeH 
Uaitin.  (Blackie,  xir.  +  224  pj).,  7}  x  Sina.,  I*.)  A  handy  Htlco- 
tiOD  not  materially  diffvrinji;  frmti  nimihir  prrdocoHHoro  uiMpt, 
pn-hapa,  in  ehettpseMu  (8)  TennySon,  u  critical  study  by  Stephen 
Oirynn.  (Blackio,  334  pp.,  7^  X  S  in«.,  2s.  6if.)  A  masterly  prfaent' 
nwDt  of  a  gr««t  Mubject.  Tlio  o«timate  of  Tnonyaoa'a  rank  and 
gnnioa  in  chapter  xi.  i;t  doiibtlowi  cidcutated  to  atimulate  dispute 
anong  eathuaiasta,  hat  tint  mngular  bn'ndth  of  uritJcal  view  which  it 
crincea  must  CAiry  conviction  to  impartial  roodont.  Tito  oMmpnruoin 
with  Browning  and  M«rodith  in  tho  maltAr  of  intn>OTtaUty  itounda  an 
original  noto.  W«  cannot  hope  that  Mr.  Qwynn'M  prophecy  wilt 
oooie  true,  but  we  cannot  liHp  foniing  that  it  may.  Hie  buok  should 
find  a  place  in  kIiooI  libranM  for  thn  guidaoce  of  teachen  and  the 

iitudy  of  the  sixth  form.  (9)  Intermediate  Text-Book  ol 
English  Literature.  Part  n.  leeo-isas.  By  W.  n.  Low, 
UJi..  and  A.  J.  Wyatt.  M.A.  {Univ.  Corr.  CoU.  Preaa,  CUre, 
xii-  +  2S7  pp.,  7  X  4J  ins.,  3f.  6if.)  A  uwful  and  reliable  examiDatioB 
edition,  where  eondoasation,  correctneas,  and  a  catholic  eetimate  of 
hterary  inijiortanoe  ate  the  chief  requirement*.  Thp  chronological 
table  and  (ynoptic  index  of  authors  aro  good  practical  featarea. 


FRENCH  AND  SPANISH. 

(1)  English-Spanish  Conversation  Dictionary  with  « 
Spaaiab-EagUih  Tooabulat7  and  a  Grammatical  Appendix.  (Nutt^ 
!t.  -)-  4fi0  pp.,  41  X  2J  init.,  3f .  Stf.)     A  welcome  aildition  to  n  rei}- 

uaeful  Mrieo.    (3)  Hall  Hours  With  Modern  French  Authors, 

including  Typiad  Extracta  from  Popular  Writers  of  tho  Day.    Edited, 
iriliMi  Frsnch-F^gliah  Vot'abuIaTy,  by  J.  Lazaro,  ii.tnL.    (Hu«hett«, 
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viii. +  161  pp.,  7}x4]tB«.,  Sf.)  TUU  wvHc  oumot  Plaim  aaj- 
Dov«tty  oUier  tluw  the  nm'eUjr  of  iu  f-stnicU,  witkh  will,  no  dmbl, 
aerre  their  porpon. 


HISTORY. 

(I)  Selections  trom  the  SourceB  of  English  History. 
Doing  ft  SappUmant  to  I«xt-liookB  o(  Kngliah  Historr,  ii.c.  M- 
A.U.  1833.  AnmD««d  and  «dil«l  hy  C.  W.  Colby,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
{LoDgraana,  xxxri.  +  3'i&  pp..  7J  X  S  in«^  6t.)  Tlua  is  ft  book  M  onc« 
iii(«reetiD{;  and  lueful.  8aoh  infonufttion  aa  is  givra  in  "  Tudtus  on 
the  ticograpfay  and  Inbabitaiita  of  liritaiu,"  "  Oregoty  VTL'a  l«tt«r  to 
William  ttie  Cunquerur,"  ''A  Uarriogo  Negolifttiao  is  tho  flftomrtlt 
Oentuiy  "  (one  of  the  fatnoua  l^tMOB  lett«n),  "  Tbo  Origin  of  tfa« 
Bojral  SodfAy,"  " O'C-oonpU's  l'olic«,"  *im1  ntany  other  iMmgrnplts 
lyven  moro  interostiog  vill  finable  toachen  of  hidory  to  ialuso  into 
llip  dry  narration  of  school  history  booka  tho  charm  and  colour  of  tho 
Tvnlity  of  ilio  tintM  to  vliich  tho  selections  refer.  KbcIi  psragtspfa  is 
proccded  bj-  a  brief  and  judicious  explaaatioo.  aerriag  to  consMt  tha 
vxtract  with  ita  natural  historical  «»itQzt.  To  the  wise  teacher  the 
book  will  be  invaluable,  and  the  geDeiai  reader  caanot  fail  to  find  it 
moft  nteteoing.  (2)  History  of  Scotland.  Vol.  I.  to  the 
Aooeasion  of  Uary  Stuait.  Ity  P.  Hutue  Urown,  M.A.,  etc  With 
aervo  maps.  (Pilt  Prowi,  CUy,  xlx.  -f  408  pp.,  ?(  X  A  ins.,  6*.)  The 
average  public  achwil  buj-'n — niid  iiiilei'd  l)i«  average  EnglJahman's— 
kaovlodge  of  Scoltiwli  hinturj  it  limited  to  that  part  of  it  vhich  ii 
directly  invulrcd  with  tho  hiNtorj-  of  Eiigliind  or  artistically  ropra- 
aental — WHuettinw  nii«rvi>r«MMited— by  the  geniua  of  Scott.  It  i% 
thercfora,  on  exuelleui  thing  to  havo  tho  hbtoty  of  SLollaad  Mt  forth 
with  the  fullneatt  of  detail  and  bruidlh  of  attentioD  iiuuufMl«d  in 
Mr.  Urown's  irork.  The  etorv  i*  toUl  in  dear,  vigorous,  if  eomewhat 
iinitiiu}pnAtive,  Knt^liah,  aud  tlie  fucta  and  judgmentii  are  auppoitod 
hy  a  long  list  of  Icttiufol  uulliuritiin  im  whuMt  nurks  the  history  ia 
bawd.  A  nuiul>er  of  goud  maps  mv  in.HiTtod.  Altogether  the  book 
should  prove  very  useful  in  sohuula  in  thf  bands  of  teachers ;  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  euniculum  i>(  Hn^li^i  w^huoU  will  allow  of  «> 
full  a  study  of  lliis  impurUut  eltmeiit  ut  Britiali  uutionalitj-.  (.1)  A 
Short  History  of  Switzerland.  By  Dr.  Karl  DSndlikar. 
Tiatmlated  by  E.  Salisbury,  With  two  coloured  maps.  (Sonuon- 
acbein,  xv1.  +  822  pp.,  9x5}  ins.,  7«.  Orf.)  Tliero  is  little  if  any 
tcope,  wo  fear,  for  tlie  study  of  Swias  history  io  our  already  over* 
crowded  tcbwA  ctirriouluni ;  but  for  the  general  reader  Switx«rlnnd  will 
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■Iwajs  remain  a  land  of  romantic  cUami  ami  Ilio  ^orj-  of  ita  SMcneMfiil 
•tni^glu   for   frcmliim  a   matter  of  ttoTor  failing  iiilnrowt.     To  such 
rMkdon  Dr.  Dindliknr'*  loamed  and  jti  vigoroua  am)  vivid  |ireM<nt- 
mont,  in  tlio  llacot  trsmJation  bofor«  as,  vrill  b^  a  wdcumft  gtiide. 
Sixth  Form  ttmcbcrs  will  also  find  li«ro  inepiration  for  c^rtaiu  purUons 
of  £un>[>«4tn  hiatoiy  whicii  ar«  connected  with  tlic  hi^tdrv  of  £ng;1aiid 
in  its  ooatinoDtal  rolationa.    Tho  mapa  arc  gvod  and  Uio  gi^nina)  get- 
up  of  tho  work  is  quito  auitablo  for  tho  school  libnuy  or  tlio  priifr 
l>uok  tabls.      (A)  A    History    of    Greece   for    High   Schools  and 
Atademioi.     By  G.  W.  Bolaford,  I'h.D.    (Mnirmillan,  siii.  +  3«l  pp., 
&i  X  Si  iu.,  6«.  6d.  net.)      "  Of  making  many  hi«tarii>H  of  Onxwo 
th»ri!  in  no  owl,"  and  tlie  gtouad  thfy  covi>r  has  hovn  im  thoroufihly 
wurkml  that  it  wuuld,  m  BuppoftO,  ho  ililQcult  now  for  any  eorneat 
writer  to   prodiwo   a   bad    hook    on    Uio   subject.     Wd  naturally 
eiujuir«i    thoraforo    aftor    i^ecaal    f«aturos.      Ttio    oiio    tliat    otrikaa 
every  n-odor  at  Ui»  first  openiDg  of  this  hook  is  thn  g.)od  "get-up" 
—Gnu  pu]iar,  cjniir  printing,  and  a  woaltli  of  first  l'Iltl^  mapH  and 
illuxlrutioiu.     Tho  Ammican  student  is  t«  bo  congrutulaU'd  on  tho 
"clvccDcy  of    habit"    which    justifies    his    posse«*ion    of    sodi    a 
■uiiij»tui>u:t  sc']i«ol  hook.     Tho  author  has  niniCKl  throughout  nt  bring- 
ing "tho  G<H>graphy  of  Qr«ec«  into  immodiato  connoction  with  tlio 
hiifcny,  to  show  the  in0uenoo  of  siuroiindings  on  charactor,"     Dotait* 
of   campaigns  and  buttles  have  been  subordinate  to  tho  study  of 
"thecbarncter  and  achievomenU  uf  gTt>al  men  .  .  .  tho  devulopniiiut 
of  iNidal  and  jwlitical  life,"  bo  that  tho  aludenl  may  "outiir  into  llto 
Kpirit  nf  tlio  ciTilieatioa  " — a  worUiy  aiut.     Mr.  Itutstord'a  «^lu  ia 
MMnovhat  cotd ;  oven  the  fall  of  Allien*,  jtorliaps  tho  most  touiAing 
eptMKlu  of  tiriH-ian  Listoty,  faiU  to  rouae  hiui  fi-om  tho  aciidt-iuii:  calnti 
which    breulhoB  throughout  tho   vbole   woik.      This    may    :i<it    bal 
altogotber  a  had  feature  in  the  sehoolrooia,  but  it  ninkijB  agitinnt  tJio 
menty  distJnttiou  which  would  fitly  crown  tho  beautiful  format  «t 
tlw  book.     (£)  Austria.     By  Sidney  Whitman  with  the  eollnbora- 
lion  of  J.  B.  McUwraith.  (xs. +  407  pp.)    (6)  China.     By  Pro- 
l««aor  K.  K.   Roughs,     (sis.  +  446  pp.)     "Story  of  tho  Naliomt" 
Seriea.      (Unirin,  K  X  &1  ina.,  it.)      We  have   already    pointiM]   out 
the    mutability    of    (his    excellent    series,     both     in     stylu     and 
chnraeter,    for  iho  school  library   and  for  preseatntion.     Tho  two 
volnmes  hefuro  us  are  \¥orthy  additions  to  an  already  long  list  of 
valnahlu  lualortcal  nionogruphs.     A  peculiar  interest  onil  unefulneMd 
attacliu*  to  the  one  on  China  in  new  of  recent  devolopnicnta  in  the 
fur  ciu4.      Teachers  who  strive  to  keep  their  older  pupils  in  tonch 
with  cnment  ereata  will  do  well   to  obtain  this  volnmo  and  road 
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porljuns  of  it  to  their  liintor}-  uad  geuwal  knowledge  t^Mmm.    The 

>  spparQnl  apinoaehiug   disni|itiun   of  the  Auittniui    Din]Hre  leads  n 

aimilar.  if  tuA  m  aciittt  iin  IntnroHt  tn  tlio  othor  work.    (7)  EuropSan 

History,  An  Outliiio  of  itt  I)uvcIi>|ii»imiI.      By  (Hnrge  R.  AilamB. 

With    Uitps    nnil    Illustniti<Hi«.       (UacmiBAn,    xxviii.  +  &77    pp^ 

8  X  ^1  inn.,  6f.  GH.  nitt.)     This  hook  i*  an  mlminihln  oxnmple  of 

]]r»cti<!nl    iMJiidenHiilion    wilboiit    i!i>ininor<:iul    crnminin^.      Scholarijr 

kudwlnl)^'  liiiA  hmrii  iioinhiiioil  ttith  hIinitiI  oommon  f^nsn,  and  the 

TMult  in  II  luoNt  utMtfiil  uuinunl,  which  tlie  student  will  find  a  Mfe 

guido  and   UiD    giiii>nil    rdiulrr    sn    ogrecftblo    uompuiioa.       Deep 

hiKti^'cnl  philosophy  and  liigli  litornrj-  finish  fanvo  nutiimllir  not  Wen 

altomptoil,  htit  tho  cJnritjr  nf  cxprtHsion  and  tone  vigour  of  atatoroent 

without  whiith  (!»miir<Mwii>n  must  hocome  oonfusioD  ara  erarywhero 

.  sppnmut.     Wi^  m-ninniciid  the  book  to  all  tMi-h<>ra  who  aro  fortonato 

■Dough  to  ho  idl'iwiHl  in  vroas  tho  Channel  in  their  history  classes. 

(8)  The  Fourteenth  Century.     By  F.  J.  SneU.     (Blackwood, 

xi.  +  4'J8  pp.,  T  j  X  A  iii%..  As.  not.)     This  is  another  valuable  addition 

to  the  "  I'oriodi  of  EuroiieaD  Literature  "  .Series  edited  hy  Profeeaor 

Sftintsbury.     The  pijund  povered  is — "The  end  ot  Oourt-Poetty," 

"Toim- Verse  and  Folk-Song,"    "Erse  of  a  New  Lyric,"  "Dante" 

"Dawn  of  the  Bc'miissauce,"  "Tho   Well   of  Knglish "  (ChaueerX 

"Time  and  Space"  (Freiasarl,  Mivundeville,  rtc.),   and  "Alleg 

Uystidsm,    and    Rofonn" — a    comprehensive    field    of    intellectuftP 

activity,  dominated  by  great  peraonalttiea.     In  any  attempt  to  oorer 

>SU?h   a    field   the    choice    lies    between    cumpr^eosive    detail    and 

'generalised   criticism.     While  not  wholly   exdnding  the  latter,  Mr. 

SneU  has  preferred  the  former  alternative,  and  the  book  is  therefore 

a  mine  of   information   for  die  student   rather  than  an  agrerable 

piotttrofor  tho  onlxniplalion  of  i)ie  dittHanlf  or  the  general  reader. 

Tho  hiwt  Miurmis  liavo  boon  tnppod  by  the  author  and  his  conclusions 

art)  wiM)  Mid  impartial.    Ur.  Snell  has  an  agr<>rable  academic  style, 

■ouicwbat  cold  perlia|>s  but  lightmol  at  irit^rrnls  bj  a  certain  sly 

Lbuiuotir.     Hill  entitiuile   nf  tho   literary  position   of  the  fourteonth 

r  century,  whidi  tonun  tho  concluding  chapter,  is  a  picc«  of  natlariy 

orUieiaDi.    We  quota,  by  way  of  samxiln,  a  few  of  the  oonnludlng 

LUnea : — "  Were  I  in  hive  vitli  jMmulox,  I  Nlitudd  say  of  tliu  fburtoanth 

iMntui;  that  it  wa.i  uut,  as  rcfptrdn  lit>.'Tuturi%  a  great  age,  but  that 

it  was  an  age  of  great  men.     lu  onler  to  h«  great,  an  e]>och  must  be 

solid,  hoQiogeneoua ;  and  the  fiturtnratli  century  is  a  bundle  of  oob- 

tradictions.       But     the     gruatnviis     of     individual     n  titan — Dante, 

I  Petrarch,    Boccaccio,    Froissart,    ChauMi^is  beyoml   the    rrach    of 

(ftril  and  coutroyaiBy,  bein^  indeed  all  the  mure  apprwiahlu  by 
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reaeoo  of   the  mediocrity,  or  le«a,   tliat  servea  tb«m   for  n  baok- 
ground." 


MANUAL  AXD  PHYSICAL  TRAININa. 

'(0  The  Grammar  of  Painting:  Finrt  Studiea  in  PaintiDg 
arranged  iu  a  Ooiir«fl  of  BniiOi  Wurlc  fur  Young  gCudeatti.  Vol.  I. 
By  Helon  and  F.  Emily  PliiUips,  witlt  it  PrL'fiu«  l>y  Katb«rine  Phillips. 
(Nettinaim,  iii.  -^  S:i,  II  x  8)  ins.,  16  fnll-[ingo  platos).  An  cxcell«Dt 
introduction  to  a  saLjoct  now  recoiving  innriwain^  attention  M 
one  whiclt  liiippily  comliincN  liulti  moutnl  ivnd  manual  training 
vitli  diildtHh  intvivst.  S«T0ni]  of  tLo  doHigna  arc  vouiuiendably 
bright  and  tlieroforo  attractive  to  lh<!  cliili!  mind.  (2)  Infant  Drill 
for  tlio  Kindci^nrtf-'u  iiiid  thn  Sliinilards,  ur  Phyeicnl  l^nn-iiint 
(witbout  apparatus)  on  tho  Sff<yU«b  erntoio,  with  thieo  full-|)«go 
platw  illustrating  tho  po«itiona.  Uy  W.  L.  Itoopor.  (Novmnnn, 
19  pp.,  S(  X  6}  inv.)  A  TOty  usofnl  vmlt  meoum  for  teaidivn  of 
Infant  DrUl. 


MATHEMATICS. 

(I)  The  Elements  of  Euclid,  Book  I.  By  E.  Lochlan, 
6cJ>.  New  and  revised  edition.  (Arnold,  vi.  +  1-1&  pp.,  7  X  4|in8., 
I*.}  An  excellent  reeetting  of  Kuclid's  First  Book  with  a  number  of 
improvements  in  method  and  d4>monstration.  {2)  The  New 
Science  and  Art  of  Arithmetic  for  the  Use  of  BchooU.  By 
A.  Sonnensohein  and  U.  A.  Nesbitt,  M.A.  (Sonueusobein,  x.  +  &01  pp>, 
7(  X  4]  Ins.,  ja.  6d.)  The  reputation  of  this  scientific  arithmetic  is 
abeodj  veil  eitablitJiod.  The  edition  before  us  contains  a  number 
of  im|iiOTCiu6n(a  suggested  by  a  very  wide  experience  witli  tfas 
original  work.  Wo  heartily  commend  it  to  teadiera  aa  one  of 
the  few  arithnietiL'H  that  arc  baaed  on  true  pedagogic  prinoiidoi.  (S) 
A  History  Ot  Astronomy.  By  Arthur  Berry,  M.A.  (Murtaj, 
uxi.  +  440  pp.,  TJ  X  li  ina.)  Mr.  BerTj^'fl  well-kiiowu  mathematical 
qualifications,  together  with  hia  ezperioioe  and  foclUtiee  for  con»ultinf 
literature  at  Cambridge^  are  aulUdent  guaruotecA  of  the  suooess  of  ibis 
book.  In  it  the  hititoryof  astronomy  is  tnoed  from  the  earli«attiniea  to 
tlw  proMot  day,  and  [Kirlruita  are  given  of  Coppenucua  (nc),  Tydin 
Brake,  Quiolei  (no),  Ku|>lur,  Niiwtou,  Bradley,  Lagrange,  Laplaoe  and 
Herwbel,  bwudos  numorvua  illuAtraiiona.  A  notable  feature  is  theliat 
of  autiiuritiMt  and  works  ot  rofwenc*  at  the  end.  Tho  book  will  be 
road  with  gnat  inlorevt  both  by  studenta  and  by  tho  general  {lubliu, 
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wbo  do  not  poeeeee  tlie  auth^m&tical  tniaing  required  ta  KtuAj 
aidroiioiuy  in  its  more  lh«oreitKal  aspwt.  (4)  The  JunrOr  EuClid. 
Books  1.,  II.  Bj  8.  W.  Finn,  MJL  (Clarendon  !>««,  Frowde, 
viti.  +  147  pp.,  T(  X  $  ins.,  1*.  64.)  Among  the  numerotiB  Endids 
before  us  we  bsve  few,  if  any,  in  whidi  so  much  attempt  has  be«o  mad* 
to  make  the  Hibj«c4  easily  intelligible.  The  writer  seems  to  have  antia- 
pated  all  the  points  in  which  beginners  are  likely  to  go  astray,  and  ban 
worded  the  cnunnstitins  and  proofs  in  the  Btmplest  possible  langus^. 

(A)  Lectures  on  the  Geometry  of  Position.  By  Theodor 
Bey«.  Translatad  and  edited  by  Thomas  F.  Holgale,  II.A.,  Ph.D. 
Part  L  (UaaniUoD,  1U«.  net.)  In  preparing  this  translation  of 
Ptof.  Bttye's  "Ovonuitrie  dor  Logo,"  the  author  has  placwd  vithin  easy 
reach  of  the  Knglish-speaking  student  of  pure  geometry  an  eleuontary 
and  sj-stumaliu  dorelujunont  of  uiodeni  ideas  and  methods.  The  recog- 
niMid  merit  of  Prof.  B«yc*K  work  predudea  all  need  for  a  critical 
diecusaion  on  our  |Mut.  It  is  suffideut  to  say  that  the  translator 
has  made  crery  cflott  to  retain  all  the  vfasractcristtca  of  the  Qermas 
work  while  imMnling;  the  ideas  contained  in  the  text  in  readsbla 
£iigUsb.  The  increasing  interest  doling  recent  years  in  a  geomotiy 
not  based  on  metric  ciineepti<Ha8  is  aoiBcient  guarante«  that  this 
treatise  will  be  largely  read.  From  its  clearness  of  espoaition,  tha 
book  will  ]Jac«  tbts  interwiting  field  of  Ktudy  within  May  reaoh  of  any 
otudeut  atarling  with  a  niodemte  knowledge  <if  Eudlid  and  Conies,  and 
it  is  well  cali-ukiti-d   to  stiiiiiilutu  ii   taxto  for  higher  mutbomattcs. 

(A)  An  Elementary  course  in  the  integral  Calculus.    By 

D.  A.  Murray,  Ph.D.  (Li>Dgniiini>,  S*.)  A  hundy  text-hook  contain* 
ing  H  fairly  full  introduction  to  integration,  the  evaluation  of  the 
principal  intognJs  considorod  in  an  elementary  courM^,  a|iplications  to 
areas  of  ourir««,  voluinm  of  solids  of  reTolutioii,  centre*  of  mass  and 
moBuintn  of  inoitin,  and  n  vhapt«r  on  ordinary  differential  M^ualiuna 
of  the  fintt  Older  and  tltu  usual  forms  of  linear  difforontinl  equations, 
Notalda  tvnIunHi  ore  the  proininonco  given  to  approximate  integration 
by  Simpson's  mlo  an<l  by  meclianical  methods;  nbo  the  "short" 
table  of  iiitt^ntls  consisting  of  a  roforonce  liet  of  164  of  tlie  intsgrsU 
mMtcommonlyoMtwith.  (J)  Matter,  Energy,  Force  and  Work- 
By  Bilas  W.  Holmnn.  (MncmiUan.)  This  book  bears  the  motto 
"  What  is  mind  ?  No  mattin-.  Wliat  is  matter  f  Never  mind."  On 
rsading  this  book  one  fools  rather  inclined  to  ask  tmi  imo  f  What  is 
tbo  UM)  of  rending  230  pages  of  "  talk"  devoted  to  such  matters  as 
"woightal,"  "kinergety,"  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  and  the  vortex 
atom  theory  of  mattvr,  unaccomjianied  by  any  mathematical  catcula- 
tauns,  whivh,  to  «lucidat«  tha  two  latter  tbe<nie8,  properly  should 
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f  involve  a  liigb  degree  of  prerioos  matbenuUicial  trainiii^.  The  atat«- 
meot  in  iha  preface,  tlut  "  the  dc&mtions  and  views  gir«n  nie  not 
desifpcd  to  be  on  cspo«ilioa  of  curront  and  oocepud  usage  or  )itei«- 
tore,"  rather  wcak^^im  the  author's  claim  that  "en^neern  and  mombeis 
of  tlic  other  toclinica)  profMaions  will  find  here,  tt  l«  hoped,  an  aid  to 
deart-r  thinking;  in  their  practical  dealing  with  the  «u1>jeet«  treated." 
(8)  Chart  Of  the  Metric  System.  Cbaatmcled  by  Prof.  0. 
Bopp.  (Th.  Wohlleben,  45,  Great  BiuMeU  6tr«et.)  This  diart  will 
find  a  uiteful  place  on  the  vails  of  levture  or  class  tooma  in  the 
matbamaticsl  departmeots  of  schools  and  coUogea  where  the  metric 
^L  QTBtem  is  taught.  Seeing  the  difDuulty  which  many  students 
w^f  experience  in  obtaining  a  tangible  notion  of  this  ti^'steai  of  units,  tlie 
f         chart  should  be  extrMnel;  useful. 
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Dry.gTitty.andiinfcrtile.— Mr. Br>-cff, in  liispregiwntttud  forcible 
pri'ittilcntiul  aililrosH  to  the  Tcanhors'  GniM  in  Wostmiiistfr  Town 
KilII,  nttorcd  one  of  those  living  phnmca  which  stick  i»  the  onnt  of 
men — why,  it  wonld  be  difficult  to  say,  for  they  are  seldom  wholly 
trae  and  nrc  generally  more  than  half  faUc.  If  it  is  true  thnt  tho 
porely  scientific  method  in  education  produces  infertility,  so  aliio 
does  the  pnrely  classical.  The  pare  reason  of  tlic  inoilern  scientist 
and  tlic  pure  grammar  of  the  ancient  classicist  must  lioth  produce 
intijllcctual  infertility,  because  both  lack  the  divino  brr»th  of  pure 
litvraturo,  which  is  imagination.  Witliont  imagination  ihcro  is  no 
int«lt«ctaal  life  in  thn  higher  sense  of  the  word.  That  i«  why  the 
fertility  of  the  Athonian  and  Itomnii  intellect  doj^nenitcd  into  tho 
barren  learning  of  the  old  scholastic  and  lit:«  modern  representative, 
the  average  uiii\-critity  don.  So  also  docs  the  fertility  of  a  LWwin, 
a  Hitxic}',  a  Kelvin,  or  a  ItiLmsny  degenerate  into  the  souIIcm 
teaching  of  the  average  st^ientific  man  who  ]>o»c»  a*  a  reformer  of 
whools.  Intellectaal  salvation  docs  not  lie  eitht-r  in  science,  or  in 
classics,  hilt  in  the  due  and  proportionate  assimilation  of  both.  So, 
too,  a  dry,  gritty,  and  unfertile  mind  is  not  the  product  of  eitJter 
tbo  pnrely  scientific  or  the  purely  classical  method,  but  of  the 
moduinically  scientific  or  mechanically  classical  method.  To  put  it 
another  way,  fertility  does  not  dwell  in  any  method,  scientific  or 
cki^ical,  but  ID  tho  leaven  of  imagination  wherewith  a  wiso 
teacher  vivifies  all  subjects  and  all  methods. 

Us  Betrd  of  Edncation  BiIl.^Tho    second  reading    of  the 

Board   of    Kiiucation   Bill   was  agreed   to   by  tho  C-ommons  on 

',  Monday,  Jane  iHth,  without  a  division,  and  the  motion  for  rcfur- 

ring  it  to  a  Grand  Committee — tho  Standing  Cooimittco  on  law^ 
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wu  carried  by  n  roajoritj  of  100  in  a  botoc  of  180.  The 
oaij  really  disKrntieat  Toice  on  the  fortnor  occasion  was  that  of 
Mr.  Cbanoiog.  who  exprc«!«d  dla^ipoiiitmeDt  at  the  absenoe  of  a 
provi^ioQ  for  the  creation  of  local  odncatiEMi  aatboritiea,  bat  be 
refrained  trom  even  proposing  the  amendment  which  be  bad  been 
prepared  to  more.  The  proposal  to  refer  the  Cill  to  a  (irand 
Committee  wns  resisted,  but  tbc  Government  stood  Rrm,  and  their 
proocdare  vas  -adopted  as  wo  hare  stated.  The  Iloaw  will,  of 
coarse,  luve  the  opportunity  of  further  consideriof(  the  measare 
on  the  report  stage,  but  it  may  now  be  oonGdently  hoped  that  the 
measure  will  pass  into  law  without  material  alteration,  and  tbat 
next  April  will  see  a  central  autbority  setting  to  work  in  e«m«aC 

Hr.  Ceoit't  Seeondary  Edncatioa  Bill. — Bui  even  (]Qit«  apart 
from  tbo  Government  measure  referred  to  above  tUero  ii 
before  the  House  of  Commous  another  Bill  (No.  222)  introduced 
in  May  by  Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil  and  other  privat*  members,  and 
intended  specifically  for  the  provision  of  Secondary  Education. 
Though  the  Govemmt'nt's  deckred  intention  to  set  op  a  central 
authority  without  delay  deprives  the  corresponding  part  of  Mr. 
Cecil's  Bill  of  any  serious  interest,  his  proposals  for  the  con* 
ttitotion  of  local  authorities  for  Secondary  Education  arc  such  aa  to 
deserve  some  attention,  more  especially  becanse,  purporting  to 
cxt«nd  the  operation  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  tliey  arc 
receiving  quite  undeserved  support  from  certain  people  who 
rirtnally  regard  Secondary  Education  as  anbsidiary  to  Technical 
Instruction.  Bat  wo  believe  that  a  close  inspection  of  Bill  No.  222 
OS  it  stands  would  con«noc  oven  them  that  it  is  not  worth  much 
from  their  point  of  view.  It  is,  indeed,  an  immatnre  and  uosonnd 
menmro  based  on  ignorance  of  recent  oducatioual  history.  For  all 
it  contains,  the  Royal  Commifsion  on  Socondary  Education  might 
never  have  sat  or  reported,  and  the  Goveromont  Bill  of  1896 
might  ue^Tr  have  been  read  and  witlidrawn.  To  compare  it  to  tlie 
Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act  would  bo  a  libel  on  the 
thorough-going  and  well<on5idcrcd  legislation  for  the  Principally. 

«^ 

iMtal  Aims  (or  Seoondazy  EdneatioiL— Tho  legislative  proposals 
of  1896  broke  down,  it  will  be  remembered,  upcn  the  question  of 
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the  areas  which,  for  the  pnrpOMS  of  Scoondary  Educntion,  oa;;ht 
to  bo  [ocully  admioistered.  Tho  predent  Uotuv  of  ComiuDiu 
oonld  aot  quite  make  up  its  mind  whstliur  20,000,  or  moro,  iriu  tfao 
iniiiimuRi  of  popolntion  requisite  for  the  purpose.  Yot  ilr.  Cecil 
aud  Iiis  friouda  in  lSd9  actuuliy  ^nggiMt  to  the  samo  Houm 
tliat  each  and  erery  local  authority,  groat  or  small,  '*  under  the 
Public  Health  Acts" — nrbao  district  or  borough,  as  wi>ll  as  county 
and  county  borough — should  bo  compelled  to  appoint  its  own 
edncatioQ  oommittaa  vith  power  to  administer  "Secondary 
and  Technical "  ednoatjon.  The  powers  would  no  longer  bo 
permissive,  aa  thenr  were  made  in  1889,  and  as  they  Htill  ore,  but 
henceforward  shoald  b«  made  compulsory.  "  Every  local 
aothori^,"  it  is  said,  "whtdi  has  not  already  dono  so  ihall 
/orthmth  appoint  sncb  a  committee." 

Tha  Proposed  Cotutitaticin  of  local  Education  Authorities. — 
And  how,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  proposed  that  such  a  Commlttoo 
shall  be  constituted  ?  It  might  consist  wholly  of  membom  of  a 
town  oooocil,  without  any  leaven  of  ouUidn  inflaenoes  :  yet,  even 
so,  it  would  not  have  the  power  to  raise  a  penny  rate  or  to  borrow 
money.  There  u  no  provision  such  aa  is  found  in  the  Webh  Act 
whereby  three  members  of  a  oonnty  council  might  bo  joined  with 
two  Crown  nominees,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  any  {trovi^on 
for  oo-opiatioQ  even  with  the  strictest  limitations.  Educationally 
apeaking  we  might  have  hoped  to  see  some  provision  for  the 
representation  of  edacational  interests,  and  from  the  administrative 
standpoint  we  might  have  expected  to  see  Bomo  lower  limit  put  to 
the  wasteful  creation  of  superfluous  machinery,  for  supcrfiuoos  it 
most  be  to  set  np  an  eilucatloa  committee  in  any  area  with  a 
popolation  of  less  than  40,000  or  50,000.  The  rivalry,  already  coa- 
aiderable,  between  the  partisans  of  the  non-county  boroughs  and 
those  of  the  wider  areas  which  wo  think  alone  efficient  or  tatis> 
factory,  wonld  of  course  be  intensified  by  such  a  Bill  as  that  now 
ooder  oonsideration.  This  would  specially  resnit  from  one  of  tho 
powers  proposed  to  be  conferred  on  counties :  one  of  the  clauaes 
provides  that  where  the  central  authority  prononnoes  a  school 
worked  under  the  Elcmontnrr  Educalion  Acta  to  be  really 
seooodory,  tt  shall  be  transferred  to  the  county  ednoation  committee 
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ftum  Uie  Sobool  Board.  It  requires  no  very  strong  eSori  of  tlic 
imaginatioD  to  picture  the  effect,  taj  in  n  non-county  borongb, 
of  an  attompt  to  tranefiT  eatJi  a  school  from  a  School  Board,  not 
t«  tb»  borough  council  which  must  now  have  an  edncnlioB 
cominitleG  of  its  own,  but,  over  tlioir  hcndt),  to  t)>e  surrounding 
county.  ^^ 

Fanetion*  of  tbe  proposed  Loe&l  Edncatioa  Authority. — 
AiDOn^M  the  functions  asi^igned  to  the  I<ocnl  Education  Authority 
i^  of  course  thiit  of  initiating  Bchomcs  for  ondowcd  schooU  within 
its  district.  Hero  ngain  tho  proposals  are  objectionablo,  and  indeed 
it  is  abxurd  to  <!ncourag«  authorities  nitb  a  population  of  aoylliiag 
less  thnn  50,000  to  snbinit  achemos  'm  such  casoe.  Tho  Ciiarity 
Commission  would,  no  doubt-,  have  the  power  of  tnudifying  or 
rejecting  ai^cr  inquiry  held,  but  no  Eoheme»  should  bo  asked  from 
small-area  authorities. 

The  Drafting  of  the  Bill. — Tho  inothod  suggcsiod  of  adapting 
the  Technical  iKsiructiou  Acts  to  S«;ontliiry  Education  purposes  by 
the  insertion  of  tin-  words  "Secondary  and"  before  the  word 
*'  Technical  "  in  these  acl«  has  nn  ullaring  Minplicity,  but  leads  to 
some  utrnngo  reiiultii.  \S'c  find  it  provided  in  Mr.  Cecil's  bill, 
for  instance,  that  notliing  is  to  interfere  with  existing  rights  of 
Bchool  Boardti  to  provide  "Secondary  and  Technical "  Instruction, 
and  yet  there  is  another  eluoso  which  prescribes  as  alio\-<e  for  tlie 
transfer  of  any  school  deemed  to  be  secondary  from  a  Scliool  Board 
to  the  county  authority.  We  find  Uiat  the  existence  of  the  Welsh 
Central  Conucil  is,  if  not  ignored,  yet  seriously  compromised.  Wo 
find  no  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  Customs  and  Excise  Act  of  1890 
is  implioal^-d  in  tlio  working  of  the  i>roposed  M'hetne,  though  it  b 
obvious  that  the  words  "Secondary  and"  ought  to  be  read  into  that 
act  09  well  as  into  tho  Aots  of  ItitO  and  1)$91  with  which  it  b 
connected.  ^^ 

Turtber  points,  good  and  otherwise,  in  the  Bill.~TbG  Bill  has  one 
undeni.tblo  merit  ;  it  propo>«s  that  the  whule  of  the  residue  under 
the  Customs  and  Excise  Act  of  IBdO,  which  lias  already  been  in 
the  miiin  voluntarily  appropriated  to  Technical  Education  by 
oonatMM  and  ooont^  boroughs,  shaU  boawfurwurd  be  applied  to 
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edocatioDal  pnrpoeee  alooe.  But  tbo  moBiu  taken  to  makit 
"promion  for  Secondary  EducatioD"  under  the  Bill  nre,  m  wo 
hare  seen,  remarkably  damey  and  inefficient  as  s  wliol*.  It 
contains,  furtlicrmoro,  a  deSoition  of  "  Socondary  and  Tccliuii»k] 
Instruction,"  wtiicb  has  apparently  I>eeo  adapted  from  tbo  Welsh 
Intermediate  Edncation  Act,  and  to  whicb  no  st'riouii  objection 
need  be  rMS«d.  Tbo  only  provisions  wbicb  abow  any  oriKtuality 
of  ooncoption  are  tbose  intended  to  form  a  substitutu  for  sndi 
ordinary  con£cionce-claases  as  are  inserted  in  Endowud  School 
scbemen.  Xliey  are  not,  however,  in  onr  opinion,  u  valuable 
addition,  and  tlie  machinery  wbicb  it  is  proposed  to  create  would 
undoublodly  lead  to  a  good  deal  of  friction.  "  The  parents  of  a 
reasonable  number  of  scholars "  may  require  umnai^trs  to  supply 
denominational  teaching,  and  the  maiiai^'-rs  are  to  supply  it "  so 
far  as  is  practicable,"  and  "  to  nioko  reitsoimble  arrangements 
accordingly."  But  it  Is  to  be  noticed  that  tli«  great  public  schools 
specially  esoepted  in  the  Endowed  iSoLouU^  Act  of  ItiOU  ara 
«^pres8Iy  excluded  from  the  purview  of  tbo  BiU. 

<^ 

The  Clurity  Commlscioa  Eaquiry  at  Grantham.— The  case  of  tJie 
dismiMal  of  .\;sdittiant  Ma.4tcr»  at  Qrantbuni  Grammar  School  upon 
the  rosigniiUon  of  the  late  Uend  Master  at  C'hrietniaa,  ltf'J8,  is  one 
of  great  importance  to  IIi.^d  Mo-tt^rN  acting  under  Endowed  Hchool 
schomeit,  involving;  a»  it  doe^  tlw  questjori  of  the  tennrc  of  AMistant 
Masters.  The  oounoil  of  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Head 
Masters  accordingly  made  application  to  the  Chanty  (.'-omminion 
for  a  public  enquiry  into  tho  ctrcuni stances  of  tbe  case,  and  scut  a 
lotter  to  sbowoauHo  for  their  application.  The  enquiry  was  granted, 
and  tbe  council  authorised  tbo  I<ogal  Committee  to  see  that  the 
Association  mos  roprescnied  thereat.  A  public  enquiry  waa  duly 
held  by  Ur.  Selby  Bigge  on  behalf  of  the  Charity  Commission  at 
Qrasthani  Town  Hall  on  Klay  3()Lli,  and  the  a£§ociation  was  repn^ 
sentod  by  Dr.  Fraser  of  Nottingham,  Dr.  Gow  and  Dr.  K.  F. 
Scott.  The  governors  of  the  school  were  present,  aud  on  their 
behalf  evidence  was  given  by  the  clerk,  by  one  of  their  body,  and 
by  the  present  Uead  Master,  the  Uov.  W.  R.  Dawson.  Their 
oontontion  was  that  the  appointjnont  of  tJte  Aanstant  Masters 
was  one  of  purely  personal  service,  and,  as  such,  did  not  involve 
the  Governing   Body  in  any  rciponsibility  whatever:    evidence 


Pr.  Gov  ud  Ilr.  Boom  pnv  ifMnae 
M  tiw  BMtter  ia 
a»rca  losn,  Xr.  Kge* 
Aanng  Dr.  Fnt^t  mUnm,  Om  At 

JwdMrao  BoboMt  VCR 
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nottt  oubm,  nMra  hj  tas  afHtw 
Okwioo  u  Mill  anM«tl«L     Bm  tbc 

.mUmM  ud  aflbnl  Mck  fcod  far 

'ifaAr  will  Ml    i«w    iriHiiili 
MHfUot  nMUfi  ifutfl  grow  oU,  aad,  if  Anr 

,  Mboot,  IW  pnMnvtMB  i»  tfa*t  tbcir  Mrnocshncbi 
amd  tlkar  ^  age  m  •trorthj  of  ptomwn  in  nne  I 
BtesoAj.  Mr.  Lknoo  nqntre*  bb  mm*»p*»  to  W 
7«t  ft  bw  bees  dwvn  tinet  oat  of  aamhu  (fait  Omm  ii  ■■ 
iabcrcnt  coantctioa    IwtwMa    bnia  utd  onsrl^  laJ  Airt  A* 

Flndfag  beoli^b  often  a  tbing  i^ait  firoa  botb-    Areve  An 
|0  MMOM  dst  Mr.  I>awM»'«  idm  q(  m  Kbool  m 

or  ba*  bt  tapped  mbw  tmkiMnn)  tcmxot  af  i 
vbo  aro  ai  oaee  learned  achehn,  cafiable  teadis*,! 
■Ifalefaa;  oranMiveooDdodetlatMr.  DawwotoabaabavedAa 
kaMtoOc  Baal  of  atbtetian,  aad  will  bare  dow  af  Aaaa  vbo 
wiQ  DM  ktml  barida  bin  ?  LaMl^.  Mr.  DawMa  aiika  b» 
BMUUnU  to  rmde  at  tbe  Bcbool.  eo  b»  to  ttady  tbe  coeifiiK  af  tba 
boarderK  lUt  amada  vdl,  bot  doea  it— can  it  Bcao  thaiht  wfll 
bate  onl.r  ladMlor  aautaati,  and  an  ve  tuiinij  ooot  npoo  a 
naw  propogaoda— tbe  caHimcj  of  amteni  anaten  ?  Petbapa  tbe 
cobtiMi  ia  to  be  foDod  ia  a  greater  readiawa  on  tba  part  of 
old  nan  lo  noognue  that  age,  as  an  oU  Greclc  prarctb,  we 
bdifrre,  hae  it,  la  tw  criterion  of  abili^.  IWa  tber  woald  not 
fiad  It  ao  tiard  to  work  cordiallr  and  lovallv  with  yoODg  ^ieb. 
And  ambitioiu  joaog  hcada  of  tcbuoU,  on  tlic  otbtr  band,  tai^lt 
do  well  to  bear  to  mind  tbat,  if  old  munclee  are  riiff  in  sew 
aetrritjee,  old  beads  often  know  more  than  now  experience.  A 
'  JooDg  bead  will  know  bow  to  mix  tbe  old  and  tbe  new  for 


•  benefit  of  both. 


ma^ 


I 


tiotcQ  anil  ^optcd. 
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MucclUceouB  Hem. — There  is  to  be  an  EductUional  EjihiUtion 
tU  Berne  next  aiittunn.  Kxliibite  Hbowing  methods  of  physical 
tratninf;  and  tbo  Dxlnre  nnd  organisation  of  school  games  ore 
specially  iu  re>ia<Mrt-  Communicatiotii)  may  bo  addreased  to  the 
Director,  Schweiiwriscbc  Periiianentc  8«hukii$»teUung,  Bern, 
from  whom  fcirth«r  particulars  may  bo  ohtaiiiod. — We  arc  asked 
to  dimw  ettontioii  to  th«  Hummtr  Seimm,- 1900,  of  the  Columbia 
Vfiivarntg,  Nev  York  Cily.  Parlioulars  may  bn  obtained  &om 
the  Secretary  of  the  University  after  Jannary  Ist,  1900. — 
Imporiaot  cbanj;i:^s  have  been  introduced  in  the  regnlations  for 
French,  Qdrman,  and  Italian  in  the  Carnhndi/e  Higher  Loral 
K-iamiiiation.  In  June,  1(*00,  an  oral  cxamiaatiou  in  the  first 
tvfo  of  these  languages  will  be  held  for  the  first  tim«. — Self- 
expression  vras  the  dominant  note  in  Lady  Ixubol  Mtu-gcs»on'H 
paper  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Froebel  SocSeti/ — self-expression 
both  in  tlie  t^nicher  and  the  child,  without  which  there  can  be 
neither  sympathy  nor  influence.  This  theory  is  now  well  estuU* 
lished,  bat  tlio  namber  of  teachers  who  pay  little  or  no  attention 
to  it  is  still  legion. 


» 


6«niiu  and  EduMtien. — Some  pregnant  words  dropped  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Harrison,  when  onreiling  a  bronze  tablet  witji  ))ortmit() 
of  Kut«  aud  Lamb  in  the  Edmonton  public  library,  are  worth  tbo 
careful  consideration  of  edacalionists.  ypeaking  of  the  aclf-taught 
genius  of  Keat«,  Mr.  Uarrieon  said — "It  is  ([oite  certain  that  our 
official  system  of  edtication— oar  board  schools,  high  schools,  and 
oniYerwtiesjOnr  examinations,  "seTenthstandard8,"our  "crammers," 
anO  all  the  paraphernalia  of  teaching  the  young— though  it  may  or 
may  not  produce  useful  citizen;:,  doea  not  conduce  to  literature,  no  nor 
to  art,  and  certainly  not  to  poetry.  Let  us  think  less  of  schools, 
collegee,  exantinatioas.  Let  us  tulk,  quarrel,  and  wrangle  less,  and 
think  more  of  educating  ourselves  by  using  the  books  that  have 
been  loft  to  us  from  the  past."  Hut  tliis  statement,  true  enouKii  as 
far  ns  it  goes,  must  be  taken  with  tlio  proverbial  j^raiu  of  salt.  Our 
education  cannot  produce  Sbakcsjicares,  HapLaels,  aud  TennyKms ; 
but  it  docs  help  to  raise  tbo  intellectual  arcrngc,  which  masl 
improve  the  geniuses  of  tbo  future. 
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Soeeea  in  Life.— After  distributing  die  prit««  st  the  rbil»- 
logical  School  ia  the  Slarj'lcboiic  Itoad  the  Bishop  of  London 
nude  a  Bpeecb  which  baa  attracted  some  attontioa  from  the 
extremely  yiractics)  lone  of  his  advice  to  the  boj's.  Th«  borden 
of  his  homily  was  Ih&l  th«  riindion  of  whool  ia  not  so  much  to 
sajiplj-  knowledge  as  to  incalcale  intercuts  and  habits  which 
will  niake  the  pro]>cr  «mploymeiit  of  tlie  life  after  school  not 
merely  *  possibility  but  a  certainty.  This  is  only  another 
statement  of  the  theory  that  the  education  gi\'en  at  school 
should  be  vfr/ul.  In  the  bivhop'i*  conception  echool  is  a  brief 
season  of  preparation  for  the  long  piuiod  of  acooinididiment 
that  followA  ader.  And  if  he  pointed  oat  that  tiny  right 
employm^jit  of  luLsnrc  i.'^  au  even  more  difficult  problem  tlinn 
the  right  direction  of  iuduftry,  iii  not  that  merely  a  confe«sion 
that  llu^re  is  no  such  thiof^  as  liciallhy  leisure,  unless  it  mcAn^ 
merely  a  change  of  lionltLy  occi>[>utiou  ? 

raoU  and  Fiyuree  for  the  Eeformer  •— We  shonld  like  to  oJl 
attention  to  thiii  vnliinble  |iitinphk-t,  which  seta  forth  in  n  handy 
form  nil  the  items  of  tlie  houvy  indiclmt-nt  made  by  modcro 
education  against  thfi  Itrlti^h  Phili>1iiu\  hia  crass  parsimony  and 
his  blind  self-satisfactiun  in  tho  »up|>oHed  su|>erioritT  of  all  thing* 
Brttisb,  including  himsflf.  The  section  on  "Out  of  sc-bool  lalwur" 
tntkoa  strange  rending  for  the  p<-ople  whose  ancestors  aboli.-'hetl 
tho  slave  trade.  Is  it  not  time  thitt  xome  great  national  protest 
WW  made  against  the  national  ^iit  nl'  grinding;  the  brain  of  the 
ohild?  It  is  a  sin  ihat  {nTnu-aU's  all  classes,  ^^ryiiij>  only  in 
form.  Whilo  the  poor  man  drives  his  child  to  manual  labour  out 
of  whool  hours  the  rich  man  chains  his  child  to  the  examination 
mill.  Both  are  guilty  of  mind-mur<Ier,  yet  neither  is  hanged. 
because  the  blood  shod  is  too  subtle  for  chemical  te«ts  and  ia 
registored  only  in  the  book  of  the  recording  augel. 


*  By  T.  J.  MncnAiunrs,  LI>.D.     (IsMied  by    ilia    Nationd    Udwd    of 
TswAors,  71  HuwuU  Square,  W.C^  61  p|>.,  3d.). 


Our  Educational  eontcmporaries. 


HE  Kilneatitmal  77r»iM  for  Jal_r  contain*  an  inlp^ps^ 
ing  ehort  nrticl«  ou  "Schoolboys'  Books "  by 
Sotncnfoi  Batvinnn.  ilu>  inonil  of  which  is  Utot  **  it 
ix  un  nnijoublci]  fact  that  tW  uvcrnc^!  )ioy  likm  ft, 
l^ood  book  nitluT  tluiii  n  ]>oor  one,  and  no  ona 
(ierivM  more  koeu  unjoymcnt  from  llw*  »bin<lanl  novpls  of  the 
<l«y."'— ^Therc  is  U-aidca  a  fairly  loiifj  ultstrnti  of  Mr.  H.  E. 
MnMen'i>  piii)rr  on  "  lli«t«ric«l  Kxominatioii  rajwr*  -.  Huw  to  Set 
nnd  Answer  ih«in."  The  caso  for  Ihoiigtit-jtrodncitig  {|uustions 
Had  markiug  by  iinptvitflion  ia  ably  set  forth  and  will  re|«iy  tlic 
consideration  of  teach«ra. 

Of  the  many  prncticsl  articles  in  the  School  H'orlH  for  Jnno 
tile  most  inl^'rcstin^,  from  tlic  t<--iu:lier's  point  of  view,  si.'cui  to  ua 
to  be  "  (.'hujrfcrs  in  School  Hygiene.  I. ;  Diet,"  by  0.  E. 
Shelly.  M.A.,  M.D.,  and  "TheTcacliinK  of  HnKlinh  Composition. 
1,  CoTTOction  of  (Joinmon  Error*  of  Exprnsxion,"  by  J.  0. 
Ne»field,  M..\.  Both  arc  I'S^rilially  practicnl  and  full  of  Iielp  for 
the  proetiod  t^-nehcr  ;  but  neither  is  nufficicntly  novel  in  !<u(j;;e»- 
tion  (o  afford  irioch  op|)»rtunity  for  [XHlsgOKic  cririciitm. 

The  Joly  number  of  the  Journal  of  EJuralhn  efliitainjt  three 
articles  eonni^cted  wilii  tho  science  of  teaching.  MJss  Mary 
Brt'bner  rai»e«  again  the  vexed  iincstion  of  "A  Phonetic  Alpliubot 
for  EnKlisli."  Her  article  is  niniiily  a  defence  imd  advocjiey  of 
tho  Inte  MiiW  l>aiim  Soamew'  system  in  her  "Teiicher'e  Phonetic 
Manual."  "  How  to  treat  Enf^lish  History  from  Cinrdiner's 
'Outline,'"  by  W.  E.  Brown,  B.A.,  in  u  thoushtfnl  prewjutnwnt 
of  the  manner  in  which  a  good  cla»9  iniutcr  bundles  a  good  out> 
line  texl^book  of  hi.**ory. — A  very  old  eontrowrHy  U  revived  ia 
"CIu*«  Master  or  CiaM  Mi»tres»  preferable  to  Subject  Teacher, 
B»  a  (ieuenil  Priitciple,"  by  A.  Jainson  Smith.  Tho  argn- 
moots  pre  and  coa  are  in  do  way  novel.     On  tho  one  hand 
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the  adraotages  of  f[)«cinlut  diepth  bnkoced  bj-  «|>eeuli8t  dutow- 
miadedooi'ti  in  th«  the  U'ucbcr,  on  tiw  othn-  hanuuustic  broadth  of 
sjrmpatliy  bakoced  bj  inniffidcnt  knowledge  in  partiealar 
directions— th«se  arc  tbr  ancient  and  iDc%-itabl>i  data  of  the  pt^ 
bl^m.  The  Aolntion  lie«  in  the  oompromiw  now  generally  adopted. 
Either  have  a  rigid  form  si>-^cm  in  the  \ovtT  and  niiiUUe  school 
with  the  difforentiation  of  the  '  wt '  system  in  tli«  upper,  or  follow 
the  system  obbuning  in  Unt\-emty  College  School — difivreutxn- 
tioo  throDgbont  tempered  by  the  ooautliing  master,  >.«.,  patronm 
or  "  Either  in  God,"  who  acts  as  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  to 
a  groap  of  boys.  Neither  fjston  is  [)«rfect,  bat  either  is  prefier- 
aUa  to  the  form  sjstem  or  the  dtfferentiaUoo  system  pure  and 
nBdilttted  throogboat  the  sohooL  To  defend  eithi^r  of  these  as 
preferable  to,  or,  let  as  say,  lets  diatdvantageoas  titan,  the  other  is 
to  argue  with  one  eye  shut  and  ooe  ear  staffed  with  prejudice. 

Th«  LomIoh  'IWhnicai  EdttetUton  Goittte,  the  official  circnlar 
of  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London  Ooanty  Connoit, 
for  May,  publishes  a  valuablu  Report  by  the  Board's  Special  SuIh 
Committee  on  the  Building  Trades.  While  its  interest  is  mainly, 
if  not  wholly,  for  the  reformere  of  our  commercial  edticatioa,  ooe 
senteaco  in  the  final  nxxnnmendations  will  oome  homo  to  oU 
primary  and  technical  teachers — ti»e  recommendation  "  that  orery 
effort  be  nuulc  to  leii;;thon,  with  I'arliameotary  ^ancuoo,  the 
present  term  of  school  Life,  including  a  raising  of  the  legal  age  for 
leading  school." 

The  porposo  of  tlie  new  Revut  Jnterfiaxianale  de  PMagagit 
Comparatin  u  not  so  much  to  compare,  as  its  title  would  sugfjeet, 
the  methods  of  [icdagogy  in  vogne  in  different  countries,  as  tho 
DWthods  applietl  to  nonnal  and  abnormal  cbildreu.  It  i>  thought 
that  in  Ijiis  way  useful  deductions  aiay  bo  arrived  at  both  in  tho 
pfays)olo){ical  and  {isychological  domaioi.  The  first  number 
(March)  ojieus  with  u  short  paper  by  Professor  W.  S.  Monroe  on 
defective  children  in  the  public  schools  of  California.  His  main 
conclusion,  ba«od  partly  upon  u  long  cxperienoe  ns  school  director, 
partly  upon  the  ret^olts  of  an  iuTestigation  he  has  rcoeutly 
conduct«d,  is  that  a  largo  number  of  childn-u  are  still  sent  to  the 
ordinar)'  M^lioob  who  ought  to  be  in  special  schoolis  and  that  as 
many  as  10  per  cent,  of  the  school  population  are  on  tho  border 
Ua«.     Such  s  state  of  things,  when  epodol  schools  are  already  in 
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ezistcDco,  betrays  either  mnofa  ignorance  or  macb  indifference,  the 
remedj  for  which,  nooording  to  Kr.  Monroe,  is  on  the  one  hand 
to  train  teschers  to  recognise  *bnormalitie«,  and  on  the  other  to 
train  the  pnblic,  and  cepeciallT  parents,  to  realise  (he  importance 
of  separation.  This  b  a  side  of  pedagogy  that  everywhere  needs 
•ttmition,  and  we  hope  the  new  Jieeve  will  meet  with  the  support 
itdaaerreB. 
B  Ihe  Revue  Piiago^qite  for  Hay  contains  an  aoooont  of  the  last 
Haxunination  for  Primary  Inepcctors,  which  tiboQld  be  interesting 
H  reading  in  a  country  where  iospectors  are  presuntnbly  bom,  not 
madcL  or  one  hondred  and  twenty-four  candidates  only  nine 
satisfied  the  oxaniinerit,  a  result  which  haa  evoked  iiova  the  latter, 
in  th«r  report^  »om«  very  scvaxe  comments  and  some  Tcry  earnest 
advioe.  But  tlie  report  is  chiefly  noteworthy  for  its  picture  of  the 
ide«l  inHjiector.  "  It  Js  not  euough,"  we  read,  "  to  be  an  honest 
man,  animated  by  much  iwal  and  desire  to  do  good  ;  it  is 
not  even  enough,  althouj^h  this  is  a  great  deal,  to  believe  in 
the  work  in  which  one  i«  collaborating  ;  it  ia  not  enough,  fioally, 
to  hare  ha<l  per^nal  experience  of  tCftching,  and  to  have  made 
ooesclf  acquainted  i?ither  in  actual  prmetioo  or  from  bootu  with  tlio 
best  pedagogic  methods.  All  these  qualificatknu  a  good  inspector 
(un»t  indeed  posses,  but  bo  must  possess  others  besides.  Ue  must 
inspire  confidence  and  respect  in  bia  subordinates  by  tiie  dignity 
of  his  life  and  character.  He  most  make  Us  authority  folt  by  all 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.     In  administrative  matters  he 

tmnst  be  qoick  to  seize  the  sitoation  and  to  find  the  boot  solution 
of  a  difficult.    To  a  vigilant  prudence,  and  a  determined  will,  bo 
must  join  a  ncver-faiUng  courtesy.     He  mast  know  how  to  refuse 
withont  wounding,  and,  if  not  a  man  of  the  world,  must  at  least  be 
a  man  of  taet  and  address.     Ilis  appearance  and  manner  must 
predispose  both  small  and  great  in  his  favour,  and  his  mind  must 
be  enlBciently  cultivated  to  enable  him  to  meet  the  most  intelligent 
and  the  most  teamed  on  an  e^nal  footing.     Ho  mu^t  iu  short  be 
B  everywhere  in  his  ri^lit  place,  and  mast  be  known  to  those  in 
authority  as  a  man  to  be  reckoneil  with.     Upon  tlioso  conditions 
only  can  he  adequately  perform  his  fimcUon,  which  is  to  enlighten, 
support,  raise  and,  if  need  bi',  defend  those  placed  under  his  care." 
H  To  secure  such  (icinigous  n  sfifl'  jied-if^u^ic  t-xami nation  has  been 
^^  instituted,  which  has  hitherto  been  cluelly  suocLvtiful  iu  eliutiuaUug. 
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The  Manuel  GAtfral  de  Clntlruction  Ptimaire  for  Jone  10 
rcprodnom  by  request  a  spirited  critirism  of  the  prhnanr  firo- 
^mmmo,  recently  delivered  in  the  class  of  pedagogy  at  tho 
Sorhtinne  by  an  official  of  high  standing.  Tb*>  following  extract 
speaks  for  itself :  "  In  the  official  time-table  for  the  department  of 
BetnpH?t-Oi»e  I  find:  '  7.S5,  jicnional  inspc-rtion,  explanation  of  a 
moral  thought.'  Imagine  a  cIum  of  thirty-five  chi1dn-n  only. 
How  long  will  it  take  to  inspect  them,  feat  tltcm,  read  the  moral, 
explain  it,  and  make  sare  by  quHtions  that  it  is  nndentood? 
For  all  that  onr  schools  allow  ten  minutt-s!  At  tf.5  cornea  tlte 
lesKin  in  morality  or  civics  :  revision,  exposition,  and  many 
qneetions  to  cnsnrc  uud(-r<tanding — nU  in  twenty  minutes  ;  at 
8.25,  arithmetic  :  twrnty-firc  minutes  for  vurking  the  Pot  sams, 
thirty  minut«»  for  correction.  explanntioD,  and  illustration.  At 
9.20,  recn-ation  :  out  and  Iwck  in  ten  minnti.'*.  In  our  schools  we 
rest  an  we  work— by  (team.  From  9.30  lo  1 1.0  the  pace  does  not 
lilscken :  forty  mintites  for  history,  thirty  for  reading  alond, 
twenty  for  writing.  Note  further  that  moft  of  the  classes  are  in 
two  divisions,  involving  double  explanation  and  correction  in 
nearly  all  snhjocts.  Now  there  is  only  one  way  of  managing  al! 
this,  and  that  %■*  by  MicriBcing  cwry  day — either  completely  or 
in  largo  part— one  or  more  of  the  lessons  that  will  loart  affect  the 
certificate  examination,  »ueh  us  reading,  recitation,  and  com- 
pontion." 

The  School  Journal  (New  York  and  Wiioago)  for  May  6  con- 
tains an  interesting  letter  from  l>r.  W.  T.  Harris,  the  United 
States  OommisBioiicr  of  Kduoulion,  on  the  <]a«4lJon,  "I«  Cultiva- 
tion of  Ambidexterity  .lastifirjliIiT?"  Having  regard  to  the  left- 
ward position  of  the  heart,  the  known  functions  of  tlie  left  lobe  of 
the  brain,  and  the  asymmetrical  disposition  of  the  visocra,  Dr.- 
Barris  considers  it  probable  that  there  is  some  "  important 
hygienic  reason  for  rigllt-handednf^3s,"  and  ho  therefore  deprecates 
edocational  clianges  in  favoor  of  ambidexterity  nntil  more 
thorough  scientific  investigations  h.ive  been  made  into  the  physio- 
logical a»i>eot  of  the  propaied  changes. — In  the  issue  of  June  10 
there  is  au  interesting  summary  of  an  address  by  Su|>erintendent 
A.  D.  Yocnni  on  "tl?hild  Smdy  in  the  C^jmmon  School — IIow  far 
is  it  practicable  ?,"  an<l  Dr.  L.  Seeley  t)egin»>  a  series  of  abort 
papciv  ou  '*  Play  and  PlaythingH  as  Educational  Factore." 
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f  From  Uio  Kind^tyarttn  Renew  (Springfiold,  Uasa.)  wo  most 
en])  oalj  the  fQllowiiig  two  [Kuagraphs  id  Miaa  Emilie  PonUaoa'a 
artiuJo  on  "From  Play  io  Earnest ":—" like  the  phrsicd  play- 
activit}'  of  the  animal,  t}i€  tnort!  complex  play-activity  of  the  child 
id  a  rchcariuU,  as  it  wore,  of  what  he  is  to  do  and  to  be  in  kter 
Urp  :  therefore  care  for  that  later  Ulo  demands  care  for  his  play. 
And  since  pUy  is  the  precorsor  of  earnest,  we  nndereatimato  the 
plaj  if  we  do  not  count  io  the  earnest  element.  .  .  .  Therefore, 
motlierB,  phiy  with  yonr  baby.  Thiy  such  plays  aa  have  something 
earnest,  Bome  vital  truth,  at  the  heart  of  them.  When  you  drop 
the  pky,  do  not  drop  the  earnest.  Keep  reinforcing  it  in  ways 
that  accord  witli  your  child's  successive  stages  of  devolopmeuL 
^Seeing  the  truth  which  is  hidden  in  the  child's  play,  find  the 
y  application  of  it  which  will  fit  the  life  of  your  older  boys  and  girls 

and  of  your  still  older  mds  and  dangbters." 

H       The  New  York  Teacher't  Magazine  for  May  contains  half-a- 

H  dozen  articles  of  much  value,  all  of  which  we  cannot  unfortunately 

Hnodco  nt  the  length  thoy  deserve.    A.  B.  Norton,  M.D.,  writing 

H  on  the  "  Hygiene  of  the  Eye,"  makes  some  novel  poiub  in  a  very 

H  c^d  field  of  suggestion. — In  "  Pedagogical  Lessons  from  a  Study  of 

the  Blind,"  Frank  il.  Hall  ably  sets  forth  the  limitations  of  tiw 

education  of  the  blind.     They  excel  in  mathomaticft,  |;eo>{ra[thy, 

and  reading,  bat  "they  are  narrower  in  their  intellectuul  reijuiro- 

Iments,  tlioagh  deeper  and  higher  than  their  seeing  companions," 
prol'nndity  having  been  gained  at  tho  expense  of  breadth.  "Tlioy 
bavo  fewer  sense  concepts,  but  those  are  more  porfiictly  I'labonitod ; 
and  thoy  soem  entirely  sufficient  for  remarkable  success  along 
certiun  lines  of  purely  intellectual  effort.  .  .  .  Neither  is  blindness 
favoumhlc  to  that  kind  of  intellectual  and  physical  dovelopuieut 
which  prepares  for  usefulness  in  society."  Theroforo  the 
"teachers  of  the  blind  have  tho  most  difficult  task  of  all — 
^pi^orly  to  oo-ordinate  the  psychological  and  sociological  t'ootora 

Bio   education And  yet  there   is    but  one   test  for   alL 

Tho  value  of  any  educatioual  process  must  be  measured  in  unita  of 
service,  and  precisely  the  same  measure  that  determines  its  value  to 
the  community  doterminos  its  vidue  to  those  who  receive  its 
benefits.  Is  the  words  of  Huskio  :  *  The  human  race  is  a  divine 
Inmily,  the  ideal  of  whi(,^h  is  that  each  shall  work  for  the  good  of 
all,  and  precisely  la  so  doing  shall  secure  for  Iwusdf  the  greatest 
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good,  la  this  divine  IsiiuIt  there  are  do  exceptions  to  this  geoen) 
rale.  He  rich  sod  the  poor,  the  bond  and  tl>e  free,  the  de*f,  the 
blind,  uid  the  feebl»4mnded,  can  all  aecore  for  tfaenuelre*  the 
grMteat  good  bj  innldBg  for  the  good  of  alL' "  "  Profemontl 
B^**^?*"  ^7  Vna  8,  Monroe,  is  a  oaeAil  list  of  works  oo  the 
fatatoiy  and  theory  of  education,  the  practioc  and  methoda  of 
laaehing,  the  organisation,  maoagement,  and  raperrisioQ  of 
edtool,  primary  and  Eindergart«n  teaching,  philosophr,  paycltology, 
and  dnld-atiidy,  moral  and  phrsica]  edocation,  tb«  edncaUon  of 
defeotm,  d^Modent,  and  delinquent  children,  foreign  icbofA 
■yBtcins,  and  of  edocational  reports  and  proceedings.  Stadeata  of 
pcdagogj  cannot  fail  to  find  this  list  motit  asefb].— Dr.  Hourj  H. 
HocCrackcn  cootinaes  his  address  to  the  Tampa  Bsj  ConTention  aa 
"  The  Relation  of  the  Schools  of  the  United  States  to  Military 
Drill."  Primarily  the  object  of  the  artide  is  to  show  that  training 
the  (avilian  in  military  discipline  makes  nltimately  for  peace  and 
not  for  militarism.  Incidentally  the  case  for  military  drill  as 
against  gymnastics  and  track  athletics  is  thus  ably  pnt :  "Oym- 
nasimn  drill  and  trade  athletics  do  not  seem  to  do  much  towards 
teadiing  boys  how  to  stand  op  cosily  or  carry  their  bodies 
gracefally.  They  are  morv  liable  to  give  OTertzaining  and  cause 
the  youth  to  break  down  whon  the  tnining  has  ended.  Between 
athletic  drill  and  military  drill,  1  bcUoro  the  latter  exoeb  in 
promoting  symmetry  and  ronnding  oat  the  physical  being.  The 
well-drilled  volunteer  may  not  bavo  Htich  legs  as  the  bicyclist,  nor 
such  arms  as  the  oarsman,  nor  such  paddiogs  or  masks  as  the 
footbsll  captain  or  catcbvn  in  baseball,  but  he  is  apt  to  aoqoire  a 
more  handsome  manner  of  walk,  and  a  moro  symmetrioal 
frame,  adapted  for  all  aronnd  purposes  in  life.  AsceodiBg 
beyond  physical  results,  marcliing  to  music  caldntes  the 
ear  and  rhythm.  Attention  io  orders  cultivatos  alertness  of 
hearing,  prompt  movemcnLi,  and  concentration  of  thought  and  vilL 
It  dtscouragee  diaputatiousncsa,  it  brings  intocoDtraatindiridoalism 
and  organisation,  and  cmpbaaiset  the  imporUuM«  of  the  Utter.  It 
is  an  old  proverb,  that  those  who  would  learn  to  command  most  first 
I wm  to  obey.  The  youth  of  A  morica  are  perhaps  as  little  rerereot 
to  superiors  as  any  youth  in  tho  world.  There  is  tlio  more  reaaoo 
that  strict  discipline  should  be  a  part  of  education.  It  does  not 
take  long  for  buys  in  a  military  company  to  know  ttiat  a  man  is  fit 
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for  nothing  vitboot  bMts  of  nnbmisaion,  tlw  ientinel  to  Uie 
coqwml,  tbc  corporal  to  the  Mrgeant,  the  g«rg«utt  to  the  liout«nnnt, 
tbo  lieutenant  to  the  oaptaiD."  But  Dr.  SfacCrocken  is  not  hliniJ 
to  the  other  aspect  of  the  question,  and  bi»  pedagogic  Bunity 
is  proTod  by  the  following  sentence  : — "  I  decline  to  place  military 
drill  very  high  for  either  mental  or  moral  training.  be«aaM  it  docs 
Dot  cotideitcend  to  give  rcatona  for  anjihing,  bat  for  a  iwy  to  lemrn 
tltat  there  are  timed  vben  he  mast  obey,  simply  because  authority 
13  one  part  and  no  small  part  of  no  edocation."  LacR  of  sp«co 
forbids  ns  to  do  more  than  mention  Emitio  J.  I^chlcnsteio's 
article  on  "  The  IndividuaUty  of  the  Child." 

Three  of  tlie  five  signed  articles  in  the  Jnno  Domber  of  the 
Edveational  Revietc  (New  York)  are  devoted  to  <-4lucalionnl 
hygiene.  Julia  lUchman  describes  "A  Successful  Experiment  in 
Promoting  PnpiU,*'  the  basis  of  which  is  the  division  of  pupils  of 
.the  aama  grade  into  two  or  three  clanaes,  the  brightest  being 
^pbosd  in  one  group,  tlie  medium  in  another,  and  the  poorest  in  a 
Thus,  white  the  grade  remains  the  same  for  oil  three 
'groups,  each  group  can  be  bandied  aeparatvly  and  there  is  no 
forcing  of  ihv  dull  or  holding  b*ck  of  tlio  bright  for  the  benefit  of 
the  aTcrmgo.  A  notable  feature  is  the  placing  of  the  best  teachers 
io  charge  of  the  poorckt  material.  What  would  our  highly- 
dogned  English  teachers  say  to  such  treatment  ?  Yet  it  is  sound 
pedagogy,  and  worthy  of  all  couimendntion.— Henry  S.  Fancooat's 
attide  oa  "  Iteading  by  Sample "  is  a  scathing  attack  on  the 
modern  vice  of  reodiug  books  of  eslrocts  from  great  literary 
claasicd  under  the  impresuon  that  thus  all  that  is  worth  knowing 
therein  may  be  quickly  absorbed  in  an  age  that  has  baoisbed 
leunre  from  the  life  of  the  average  human  being.  Lest  wo  should 
fall  under  the  same  condemnation,  we  refrain  from  tjuotatiun, 
merely  assoring  our  readers  that  this  article  at  any  rat«  must  bo 
ahaorbed  entire  if  the  lino  flavour  of  it«  balanced  Mtire  and 
direwd  common  sense  is  to  be  truly  enjoyed. — Dr.  WiUium  T. 
Harris's  "  Preliminary  Report  on  School  Hygiene,"  made  to  the 
Cepartment  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  draJa  with  sealing,  ventilation,  tight,  and  heating ; 
SUia  U.  Moshe-r,  U.D.,  writes  on  "  Bygieuio  Desks  for  School 
OuUrao,'*  giving  three  pictures  of  her  "  Mosher  reading-  and 
wriliag-deaks" ;  and  Walter  B.  Johnson  treat*  of  the  cauaea  of 
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"The  Defective  Vision  of  School  ChiUlren  snd  its  Possible  Relief 
under  Sanitary  Conditions  and  Mixlical  Suporvision." 

The  Joumai  of  Pedaijat/if  (Syracn.w,  N.Y.)  for  May  contains 
four  articles,  the  Imt  of  uhich,  "  Tho  Meaning  of  Kdncntion,"  tit 
a  review,  by  ('harlen  W.  SajuT,  of  Dr.  Murray  Butler's  book 
bearing  tho  Ktine  title.  It  \»  an  able  roviciv  likely  to  s«nd  readers 
in  sewrch  of  the  oriffinnl  work.— Ot<car  Chrisman's  "  Child  and 
Teacher "  palpitates  with  a  passionate  eloqaeoce  which  nin« 
sometimeft  dangerously  near  tho  hysterical.  Vet,  read  in  a 
sympathetic  spirit,  tlin  article  is  likely  to  prove  profoundly 
stimulating,  for  it  pleads  for  a  more  intimate  connection  between 
childhood,  parenthood,  and  citizenship  through  the  medium  of  a 
more  idealistic  education.  Tlio  idea  of  an  individual  love  under- 
lying and  inspiring  all  educational  effort  is  the  burden  of  the 
article,  and  it  is  preached  with  a  singular  passion  and  clwjncnce. — 
"Tho  Place  of  tho  Kindergarten  in  the  Common  School  System," 
by  C.  F.  Oarroll,  is  an  able  defence  of  Kindergarten  work  agsinst 
thoM  who  fail  to  see  the  need  for  some  "preparation  tluit  wiU 
brcAk  the  tliock  that  comes  to  tlie  child  upon  entering  ncliool." — 
In  " Psycliology  and  the  Individual  Teacher"  Charles  H.  Judd 
examines  with  insight  and  impartiality  Professor  Muni^ferbcrg'a 
assertion  that  exjierimontal  psychology  and  allied  studies  aro 
"not  of  the  slightest  use"  to  "the  indiiidna)  tcwchcr" — a 
carious  contention  which  Mr.  Judd  has  little  diffic-nlty  in  refuting 
so  iar  aa  it  claims  to  bo  "a  whole  truth."  As  a  partial  truth, 
Uie  assertion  is  not  gronndlvst.  In  eduuition,  as  in  nH»t  human 
activities,  there  is  a  mixture  of  the  mifhanical  uiid  the  in(i-lli.t4ua] 
or  spiritiud.  White  in  many  cases  a  training  in  cxjiorintental 
psychology  may  not  bo  necessary  for  the  diacharge  of  certain 
mechanical  operations,  there  is  no  question  that  even  those 
mechanical  operations  will  bo  better,  Inicauso  more  intelligently, 
discharges)  if  a  psychological  training  has  previously  acquainted 
the  operator  with  the  psychological  bojjis  and  relations  of  the 
niechanica]  operations  he  has  to  perform.  No  knowledge  can  bo 
superfluous  to  him  who  would  plough  the  wide  fields  of  the 
•ool  or  reap  the  rich  harvest  of  the  human  mind. 


Brfides. 


THE  PKKSENT  WOUK  OF  THE  LONDON 
SCHOOL   BOAllD. 


MCE  every  three  jvars  (and  tbon  probally  only  on 

conipolsiou)  Uio  very  importaut  work  of  tic  School 

Board  for  London  U  uader  roricw  by  those  wlio, 

rightly   or  wrongly,  are  really  responsible  Cor  it« 

policy  and  sime.     Once  evorj-  throe  yeiurs  eloction 

cries  fill  oar  oars :  "  Pity  th«  ratepayers,"  "  Educate  the  children," 

"  OskK  for  the  teachers,"  "  Build  better  schools."    TheBO  and  the 

like  re-echo  through  Tendon  ;    then  wo  settle  down  for  unother 

three  years,  and  the  majority  know  litt]o  and  core  little  for  the 

daily  work  of  educating  the  citixens  of  the   largest  city  in  the 

vrorld.     Yet,  on  thnt  i-ducution,  on  its  quality,  it»  niiii^.  and  ubovo 

all,  on  IIk-  kind  of  stimulus  it  t^ivos  to  thu  youu^,  everything 

depends,  and  must  depend,  iu  the  future  of  the  bij^  city,  wliitli 

in  addition  to  iU  bigncsii  h  the  cvuire  and  driving  i>owcr  of  that 

h^igc  empire  on  which   the  i^on   never  aeU.    Tlii.-)   tj^noruuce 

what  we  are  doing  for  and  witli  onr  children  is  due,  no  doubt,  in 

part  to  the  very  dimensions  of  tlie  qaestion.     But  it  it  »Uo 

!  to  a  feeling — ragne  perhaps  but  still  real — that  education  la  a 

Idall  process  in  which  the  first  comer  knows  as  much  as  the  expert, 

rand  that  in  "  qncstions  of  A  B  C  "  (to  quote  tJio  Napoleonic  phrase) 

rtiiere  can  be  little  of   variety  and  still    less    of  interest.      The 

last  point  is,  bowerer,  the  real  point  at  which  issue  may  bo  joined. 

Members  elected  to  the  School  Board,  lor  many  reawns  besides 

thoee  which  involve  a  knowledge  of  education,  speedily  find  the 

work    done    by  thorn  chieBy    in    committee    rooms    (tliereforo 
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prcMmablj  dull  and  formal),  vital  and  abrarbing,  and  give  a 
gftoerons  working  day,  six  dajs  werUf,  to  its  cUlm  for, 
more  or  lifss,  forty  weeks  n  year.  One  reason  of  (his,  no 
donbl,  i»  llie  exlraordinary  variriy  of  work  done  by  tbo  board. 
"  Qnealions  of  ABC*  cea»e  to  be  oniform,  cease  to  be  minple, 
e^Hse  to  be  ijnestions  wliich  tlm  first  comer  can  droide  and 
carry  to  a  wT>e  issae,  when  they  involve,  as  Ibey  do  in 
tbe  case  of  the  Scbool  Board,  expert  knowledge  of  finance,  of 
building,  of  tbe  education  suitable  for  normal  and  nbnonna] 
children,  af  well  a»  of  many  other  departments  of  human  actiWty. 
AbotM)  all  "  questions  of  A  B  C  "  on  tbe  rca\c  in  which  the  School 
Boanl  deals  with  them  are  cocu  to  be  (no  doubt  to  the  surprise  of 
many)  quo«ions  of  a  very  lively  and  growing  interest.  Merely  to 
proridc  school-places  for  728,8^2  children  between  lb«  ages  of 
throe  und  thirt«'en  ii>  no  i^ligbt  ta»k  in  itself,  oven  mipposiug  the 
children  w#ro  easily  caught  und  ca;»ily  kept  in  those  places — which 
i»  not  the  cajie.  For  the  year  ending  March  iS,  1898,  tJ»e  cost  of 
enforcing  attendance  rose  to  £Jd,401  lis.  Gd. — a  serioas  item  in 
itMlf — and  far  more  scrions  wheu  wc  consider  Lliat,  Ijejoud  the 
money,  we  must  nount  the  waste  of  discipline  and  training  for  the 
children,  who,  as  every  teacher  kiiow^  lapse  more  and  more 
liQj)ele«sly  after  each  absence,  and  become  loss  and  less  teiachable. 
The  causes  of  absence  are,  of  course,  \-arioua.  Some  are  deeply 
bound  up  with  bigger  caofcs,  and  are  symptomatic  of  social 
difficulties  rather  than  specially  a  cause  of  them  ;  but  mBoy  are 
duo  to  the  mlEanderetood  "  rights  of  tlie  parent." 

Wo  arc  fttll  in  many  ways  but  little  romovod  from  social 
chaos  so  long  as  the  parent  talks  and  thinks  of  '*  my  cliild "  as 
[«t>perty  over  which  rights  arv  hold,  not  to  be  questioned 
or  gaioNiid,  and  towards  which  datJe«,  if  recognised  at  all,  are 
diiefly  those  of  a  place  to  sleep  in  and  a  share  in  wliatovcr  food 
(or  drink)  happens  to  be  going  at  the  moment.  For  thousands 
of  London  children,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  tho  school 
offers  Iht  imt  chnnce  of  cscafK'  from  iuDucnccs  which,  if  not 
in  themM'Ive»  actually  brutalisiug  and  antj-eoaal,  give  no  foot- 
hold for  tlto  gentler  gil^  and  graces  to  dorolop — influence* 
which  are  |>owcrIe««  to  counteract  the  dire  and  dopr«aaog 
idea  that  tho  whole  buHiness  of  Ufo  is  a  hand  to  hood  itrog^ 
for  room  to  live  and  bread  to  cat. 
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^V     Bat,    when    we   have    provided    school-places    aod    got    tlio 

children   into    them,   we  have   only   toadied  the  fringe  of  Uio 

question.      8«riona   its    building    schools    and    securing    att^nd- 

ance    are,   they    are    fQrth«r    complicated    by   the    fluctuationii 

B-'in  cbild-popnktioQ  in  London.     In  the  early  yean  of  lliv  Board 

■      it  was  found  that,  to  meet  the  uocds  of  the   school  popaLition, 

aboat    twelve    tboastnd    new    scliool-pluces    umsl    be    provided 

j-wirly.     Of  late  yeiirs  there  ha«  been  a  jn't'«t'>It«rat.ion--duo  no 

doubt  to  tiio  tcndoQcy  to  live  outsi^U-  London  proper     ii  ton<lvucy 

^_  whiek  cycling  nnd  cheiipcr  uud  Wller  meitui>  ut'  tmii!<it  by  rail, 

^V'bd^  and  train  crciilo  and  muintuin.     The  figures  for  the  Iii*t  three 

^  year*  speak  for  tlifniwlveji  :— 

(Year  ending  March,  18S7...6771 — iucruii»e  of  places  iioceHsiiry. 
„  „  1838...6729— docroBsc  in     „  „ 

181iy...l675— incrwweof    „ 
We   may,   therefore,   feel   that,   if    the    preiteiil   state  of   things 
continnes,  we  Iiavc  overtiikeu,  or  very  nearly  so,  the  school  needs  of 

>Ix>ndou. 
It  is,  of  course,  by  its  chief  work  of  teaching  nomutl  hoys 
M)d  ^rU  between  tlie  agoii  of  three  and  Ihirteou  that  the  lioard 
most  be  judged.  Few  of  us  outside  the  schools  know  what  is 
implied  by  "  standiirds,"  and  what  ii  hoy  or  girl  in  the  sixth 
standard  may  he  laki-n  to  know,     lirtindly  S]j('nkiug  the  tJiree  H's 

Ietill  dominate  the  timc-tible  ;  and  to  these  arc  added,  as  compitU 
Bory,  drawing  for  boys,  noedli-work  for  girls,  and  .1 "  claw  subject," 
which  may  be  cliosen  from  EngHsli,  geography,  elementary 
science,  history,  or,  with  restrictions,  from  object-lessons  and 
needlework.    The  tables  show  that  of  these  class  subjects  geography 

kis  the  popnlar  one  nnth  boys  and  needlework  with  girls,  while 
of  "specific  sabject«"  the  boys  attend  mechanics  and  the  girls 
domestic  economy  best.     Vocal  music  is  also  taken  tliroughont  (lie 

■  schools,  and  in  this  most  inijwrtant  subject  it  is  satisfactory  to  note 
that  In  1S98  all  the  departments  reported  on  earned  the  full  grant, 
which  means  that  singing  by   note  is  tuitversally   adopted  and 

1  efficiently  tanght. 
A  very  interesUng  development  is  that  of  the  Upper  Stamlard 
schools,    ^e  idea  is  to  draA  into  spedal  schools  hoys  and  girls 
who  have  pnsed  the  fourth  standard  ;  to  specialise  in^txuctioa  to 
I        eoote  degree  and  to  continue  the  school  hours  to  five  p.m.  instead 
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of  fonr  p.m.  duly.  labonitonrs  aatl  Art  rooms  en«t  is  moxt,  iiniJ 
in  twr«Qty-Uire«  bo\->'  uid  ivn-ntr-oao  jprls'  deportments  luinor 
scboIsriluiH)  given  by  thv  TccbDical  EducatioQ  Board  of  tbe 
Loadou  County  Cuaodl  muy  be  bcld.  At  tbe  olher  end  of  U>c 
scale  incrcaied  xttcotioii  u  being  given  (o  tbe  in&nt#*  deport- 
mentf.  A  Su[H.-riDU:ii>lent  of  Mothod  in  infuots*  schools  lutj  been 
appointvd,  and  lecturer  ore  delivered  to  tbe  infant  achool  teachers 
on  tbo  theory  and  bistory  of  kindergarten  work.  Much  inlerefit 
is  sbown  in  this  work  by  tbe  lcacher»,  and  we  may  bope  that  before 
manv  vvars  tbe  infant  ^oob  of  ttu!  Board  will  be  tme  kinder- 
;;artenit.  At  present  it  i^  increasingly  trne  that  the  infant  nchool 
teaM^rs  are  in  large  port  inflaonced  by  the  Froebelliau  spirit.  So 
far,  so  good,  but  do  not  let  ns  stop  there  ! 

Spooking  geoeniUy  of  tbe  normal  work  of  tbe  Board  for 
cbildreD  betwocu  throe  and  tbirte^^n  years,  the  directions  in 
which  it  mxy  be  ho]>cd  that  further  reforms  will  foUow  are 
mainly  tb<\-« :  (1)  a  gn-ater  harmony  in  methods,  no  less  than 
to  corriculum,  between  the  infant  departments  and  tbe  standards  ; 
(2)  a  IcssoUDg  of  thi;  nuratxT  of  pupils  in  each  class.  Tlu^e 
reforms  of  coar»o  imply  cxpeii.se  but  are  vital  if  tbe  iutcr»t4 
of  edutiution  iind  tlie  woU-beiog  of  teacliera  and  pupils  ho  cod* 
eidered.  Wo  may  note  with  satisfaction  (hat  clas»-rooms  in  tfas 
newest  schools  ore  no  longer  bnilt  to  aocommodate  us  many 
children  ft«  formerly. 

When  tbvse  reforms  are  worked  and  a  good  pedagogic  library 
made  easily  uoccssible  to  the  teachers,  we  may  bojic  that  tbe 
tcncbing  will  become  more  and  more  of  a  natnro  to  develop  [xni'er, 
and  leva  purely  informational  than  it  is  at  present.  One  point 
must  be  borne  in  mtad — a  point  of  Srst-rate  importance  in 
estimating  the  work  of  the  Board  —and  that  is  the  enthuain:»m  of 
tbe  teachers.  A  somewhat  narrow  and  murowing  trades-unioniim 
is  at  times  apparent  in  their  printed  organs  and  their  ^{loechce 
at  their  profes^onal  tneetisgs.  But  it  is  by  tho  actual  dailj 
working  of  tbeir  schools  that  they  most  be  jndgod.  Here  It  is 
that  they  spend  and  are  spent  in  the  interests)  of  the  chUdreo. 
And  here  it  ia  tltat  we  may  best  cstiniato  the  generotia  way 
in  which  they  interpret  duty.  Wider  knowledgo  (bringing 
wider  iut*'rx'st»),  a  juster  sense  of  projMrtion  will  no  doubt 
come  with  widvr  chances  of  setfHjuIture,  and  oU  this  will  wake 
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directly  for  tlio  cliiUron'fi  vell-bcing  ;  bat  the  root  of  the  matter 
ik  there  alrradj,  mii<l  Ijondon  rat^-payers  may  well  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  teaehora  of  ttw-ir  schooln. 

The  Evening  Continuation  schools,  which  are  now  free,  form 
a  very  intereating  feature  of  llio  work  of  the  Board  :  and  the 
latest  report  notes  "  a  very  striking  growth  "  since  psrments  wtra 
abolished  in  September,  HQii,  tlicre  being  about  fifteen  thousand 
more  scholant  in  the  sdiools.     This  i<t  not  only  a  matter  for 

Icongratnlation  in  itself,  but  it  proves  that  the  work  of  the  day 
schools  roust  bo  done  in  a  way  to  make  the  pupils  ask  for  more, 
and  no  l*elter  proof  could  be  given  of  sound  elemcntan'  work.  In 
^8  direction,  as  in  tlmt  of  classes  for  tfnclicrs,  the  Board  are 
nakint;  a  forward  more,  the  iinportauco  of  which  cannot  be 
ovor  estimated.  As  a  rale,  the  Board  employ  in  the  Evening 
»cliool»  teachers  who  have  bpcn  at  work  all  day  witli  big  chi*»e»  of 
children.  FreshneM  in  teaching  cannot,  surely,  bo  maintained  and 
besideit,  it  mi-;ht  bo  heipful  to  attract  to  the  work  men  and  women 
who,  while  beyon<l  criticism  t'om|)otcnt  lus  class  tcocbers,  Ititve  had 
other  chnnoeti  of  cultivation  than  those  at  present  aviukbl«  for  tlie 
elementary  teacher. 

Ono  distinct  gain  must,  however,  be  noted  in  tlio  employment 

of  it*  day  wliool  toachcr*  in  the  evening  scIhwIs  :  vii.,  the  elmnoe» 

^^  of  prolongeil  intercouri'c  botwecn  teachers  and   pupiW   wliioh  it 

^k  provides.     Cast>i«  arc  not  tinknown  in  which  tf?nchers  hit^v  fonnd  in 

"  their  evenin;;  ciat.iri>  piipiis  who  wen-  with  them  iic  infant!*.     The 

1^  popular  Ktibject*"  in  the  evening  schools  sire  "  bread  ami  hotter" 

^fe  subjecta.     The   order  of  ]30pulnrity  is   (1)  shortliand,  (2)  book- 

^^  keeping,  (3)  arithmetic,  (1)  French.     Litenitiin-  and  liiNlory  are 

not,  unlncbily,  in  much  demanii  ;  but  now  mid  then  (lasso:*  which 

show  skill,  resource,  and  ojien-mindcdnesit  t»  to  making  the  best  of 

ewry  day  life  attract  larjjft  utten<lances.   Of  those  we  may  mention 

a  class  for  making  fathers'  gannonts  into  clothes  for  children,  and 

one  for  gardening,  which  aims  at  leaching  how  t,o  get  the  most  out 

of  (he  tiny  suburban  garden.     Generally  speaking  not  more  than 

thirty  pupils  are  assigned  to  one  teacher  in  the  Evening  schools 

nn<)  the  fee  paid  for  such  teaching  ranges  from  four  shilHugs  to 

flev«n  sliillings  for  a  two  hours'  class. 

In  a  short,  and  obnonsly  quite  general,  sketch  of  a  very  large 
piece  of  Mcial  work  such  as  the  prcst^'ut.  it  is  inevitable  that  mucJi 
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mn»t  b«  omitted, — macli  which  is  not  merely  iDterreUng  bot 
imiiorlnnt.  Il  shodd.  bowevpr,  be  noted  that  the  Board  seem  MIt 
idivc  to  the  nped  of  correlating  stadies.  Thi^  will  give  h<^  o( 
better  tliitij^  to  tho6C  who  reoogoue  the  verj-  great  odtKntiom] 
impoHuncM  of  it  Nererttielese,  nntil  all  elementary  t«achcrs  have 
a  sound  morking  knowledge  of  psychologi,'  as  %]){>lied  to  eiluration, 
progrcs.-*  will  tkA.  in  thi«  direction,  go  fnr.  It  is  evident  tb:U  the 
qttality  and  ijaantity  of  psychology  luaght  in  the  troining  colleges 
tarics  greatly  uuJ  that  thero  is  u  very  rtrong  tendency  to  rejieiU 
rules  and  {iknuH.-«  culled  from  hodkf  on  "  nietliod  "  nttlirr  llinn  to 
apply  thcM  to  uctnal  cIaks  room  practice.  A  wider  nnd  trDer 
apprcciiiliuu  of  education  as  a  science  u  the  remedy  to  which,  a; 
tilde  goeji  on,  wo  mu*1  look  to  lift  the  whole  of  ilie  teaching  on 
to  a  higttvr  level.  The  reforiu  i»  iM'giitning  already,  as  we  hare 
seen,  from  below.  Whatever  miiy,  or  may,  not  be  the  true  value 
of  Proelx-lliitn  methods,  wc  are  forceil  hy  them  at  every  tnrn 
to  conMder  the  child  befoFC  wc  he<pii  lo  educate  him.  This 
obligation  in  already  here  and  iherv  bearing  the  happiest  fralt : 
for  the  diildren  arc  tcnchiuj;  tlie  teaeher:* — t«>aoliing  them  by  their 
improved  docility,  spontaneity  and  hiippiiir^-  that  kindergaitoi 
metlM>i)»  are  the  best  suited  to  the  infant  stage. 

Physical  exorcise  plays  a  not  unimportant  [-arl  in  the  ww 
Tlie  yciirly  displays  at  the  Ro\'al  Albert  Hall  give  proof  thai 
nmch  attention  is  devoted  to  this  subjecl.  The  children  look 
woniU-rfnlly  bright  and  even  smart  on  these  fe:4al  oeca^ioits ; 
hut  it  must  be  borue  in  mind  that  diKpiays  in  [ihysical  exercise 
count  physiologically  for  less  than  suitable  and  ayatematic 
pnielioe.  IVTietlier  this  is  attainable  with  children  who  are  often 
iotufficiently  fed  and  wrongly  clothed  niuy  be  doubted.  It  is 
nlisfactor)'  to  learu  that  swimming  i»  |>0{>idar.  Rather  more 
than  one-third  of  those  to  whom  |e«M>n»  are  given  learn  to 
swim,  and  of  these  sbont  one-third  are  girls.  On  the  gronnds 
of  eleanliuees,  no  loss  than  of  physical  exercise,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  every  enoonragemeut  will  be  given  to  this  important 
aubject.  ^m 

Of  course  naughty  tmd  evea  v(cioa»  children  exist  who  are^^ 
beyond   the   infloence  of  tho  onlinarj-  elementary  school ;   and 
for    these   tlie    Board    provide    Indnslrial    and    Truant   schooU. 
One  of  the  industrial  schooU  is  llic  Shaftesbuiy  Training  Ship. 
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Ono  liundred  and  twenty-nine  boys  were  admitted  to  tliin  »hip 
in    1897-98.     The    net    cost  per  head  was  £21  9*.  Ijd.  \»r 

iDm.  At  Brentwood  tlic  Bourd  hare  nn  induKtrinI  »cliu(>l  for 
which,  to  commemonite  the  work  iu  it  for  in^tity  yean 
of  a  ]at«  m«mber  of  the  Board,  hn»  recently  hern  ri<-nained  the 
DaTODport-Hill  Boys'  Home.  Tn  ndilition  to  workiiii;  a  girls' 
Indnslriai  Mifaool,  the  Bourd  send  children  to  Voluntary  1  iidtiiitrial 
Mbooht  and  receive  detailed  rojiorls  as  to  tlieir  progress.  The 
work  of  recliiiiiiiiig  the«e  naiifjhty  Or  xicious  young  citizens 
must  t«st  the  («achers  to  Iho  iitmoat,  and  in  vifw  of  this  the 
excellent  progress  evidenced  hy  th^  reports  !iaa  a  special  vnlne. 

A  Day  Industrial  school  in  Drnry  Lane  b  wortliy  of  attontion 
a»  a  new  depnrtnre.  "  During  tlie  past  year,"  says  tlio  report, 
"every  child  has  advanced  one  standard,  and  in  forty-two 
iodindua)  cases  (the  nuuihers  in  the  sL'hool  being  122)  more  than 
one  standard."  Surely  this  is  evidence  which,  especially  coimider- 
ing  the  clasa  of  child  received  into  these  schools,  is  most  coinlort- 
rng  to  the  optimists  amongst  us,  and  is  cridonco  which  might  do 
M>motIiing  towards  dispelling  the  pc^imii^m  of  ttiosv  who  do  not 
realise  the  inflnence  of  even  iniprfoct  education  in  mitigating  or 
controlling  advent  inBueuces  and  bad  traditions. 

With  regard  to  Truant  schools,  which  are  all  residential,  th« 
Board  feel  that  further  legitilation  is  necessary  before  they  ran 
eflSciently  carry  on  the  system.  The  Truant  scliool*  nuturnlly  arc 
only  intended  to  cure  children  of  a  rooted,  hut  not  iuvetcrate, 
habit  of  truancy,  and  to  form  and  foster  »uch  sKiociaiions  with 
school  work  as  will  wean  tlie  cluldreu  from  the  habit  of  loitering 
in  the  streets  instead  of  attending  schucl.  Unluckily  recidivism  i.^ 
strongly  marked  in  the  case:)  admitted  to  the  Truant  schools.  Thin 
is  not  what  might  be  hoped  :  hut  the  Itourd  are  now  considering 
the  subject,  and  in  February,  1898,  made  further  reproaeuljttious 
to  the  Homo  UCBcv  as  to  the  need  for  «treiigLh(^uiug  the  law.  No 
Truant  schools  exist  for  girls.  Truancy  pure  and  irimple  secuis,  so 
far,  purely  a  masculine  trait. 

One  very  important  jmrt  of  the  work  of  the  Board  is  that 
wiiich  it  undertakes  for  mentally  and  physically  defective 
children.  Of  this  e\u»  there  arc,  unluckily,  a  serious  number 
ill  London.  They  are  unfit  for  life  and  work  among  rigorous 
children.     S{>ecial   schooU  exist  under  the   Board  for   deaf,  for 
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blind,  and  for  phT^c-illr  and  m«ntall7  iloricienl  children.  I^ii 
Mai-cIi  tlioiv  vere  thirhr-two  sncli  schnols  (exclusive  of  tboae  for 
Uio  blind  and  d«af)  witli  n  rull  of  12o<j  iinil  an  nvcnipi-  nUondunve 
of  884.  Nothing  is  more  pnUiclically  inl^rt'i^Rg  in  clpmontary 
school  work  thnn  these  schools.  DoubUc^  Uiere  ix  still  inaoh  to 
be  desired  bj  those  who  fce\  th«  pccnliar  and  even  imix^ratire 
otaims  of  these  poor  children.  Case*  of  Bpimil  disease,  heart 
lilsease,  ncrvonc  disorders,  hopolesa  enppling,  mako  a  visit  10  one 
of  these  centres  a  sad  and  depressing  oxperienoe  :  but  the  sadneas 
and  dcpreflfton  lift  somewhat  as  one  rcalisos  how  much  better  off 
the  children  are  in  bright  and  titry  schoolrooms,  learning  at  least 
tlie  elements  of  thf  ordinary  social  code,  than  they  would  be  if  left 
at  tuMn«  "exempted  from  school."  often  alono  for  hoar?  at  s  time, 
and  though,  no  doubt,  in  the  main  treated  with  a  certain  rough 
kindiic;<a,  yet  luft  in  It0])eless  thraldom  to  their  diseased  bodic-s.  It 
a  ftrouj^ly  to  bn  hoped  that,  a*  the  claims  of  thow  poor  childron 
become  mom  clwirly  itniler»t<Kid,  teachers  whoarp  plucwl  in  charge 
of  tlicm  may  nxvive  »  s|H^cial  training  and  tJ>e  curriculum  be 
more  nnd  more  liasod,  at  nil  evontii  in  the  oarly  yean,  on  leftwns 
in  observation.  8cnsi>  training  in  never  so  IniporLint  as  in  caiM4  of 
arrested  or  abuormnl  development,  and  llie  n*ual  object  lesmn  of 
the  clenientjiry  school  i»,  to  j«y  the  ]«wt*  a  very  perfunctory 
apologj-  for  that  development  of  power  which,  :is  the  Gorman* 
nnder^liuid  so  much  better  than  we  do,  is  the  true  lino  on  which 
to  work.  It  is  *Hti*factorv  to  noti:t  lluit  the  Board  ha»'o  deciibnl 
that,  n»  A  rule,  not  more  than  twenty  defoctix-e  children  shall  be 
placed  under  one  t^jicher.  Hut  the  problem  of  humanising  and 
teaching  these  poor  little  invaltd.t  is  only  touched,  not  by  nnr 
moans  solved  by  the  work  of  the  Board.  It  is  pecnliorly 
necessary  that  transit  to  and  from  school  should  l»e  easy  for 
children  who  are  practically  helpless.  Here  and  there  Settlements 
lend  a  helping  hiind.  The  In\-aliii  ('hildren's  Aid  Association  does 
good  work  also  ;  but  still  the  need  for  skilled  helpers  is  great. 
Lately  an  interesting  experiment  in  this  matter  has  been  made 
by  the  Board  in  co-operatJoii  vHth  the  Passmore  Edwards'  Settle- 
ment. The  Settlement  prox-idos  a  room,  a  nurse,  an  ambulance  to 
collect  and  take  home  the  children  daily,  three  lialfpenny 
dinners,  and  rolnys  of  lay  helpers  to  play  with  and  Iielp  feed  the 
i^ildrcB,   whil«  the  Board  iwy  two  tcaclK-rs  sod   supervise  the 
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Cojitlj'  .inch  a  Bch<!inc  no  doubt  is ;   and  th^  pity  of  it  is 
bat  it  by  no  mcaiitt  covers  th(>  nwda  oven  of  the  diKtrict  in  n'hich  it 

'  IH  beiri^  workod.  Mcilical  and  snrgical  skiW,  nowadays,  keep  alive 
hundreds  of  physical  wrecks  whom  an  earlier  and  less  sensitive  age 
voald  have  UsJl  to  perish.  It  is  still  needt'al  to  train  such  vnrecka 
into  citizens,  to  develop  in  them  some,  at  least,  of  the  higher 
powers  of  self-control,  per  severance,  modesty,  and  oou  rage- 
To  Jo  this  Tery  Irighly  skiltad  intelligence  and  deep  sympathy  are 
Decdfnl  in  onr  teachers,  no  le^s  than  plenty  of  froedoni  for 
"  experiments,"  and  a  <ietermined  attempt  to  ascertain  more  and 
more  aocQrat4>Iy  what  children  are  escaping  the  school  net  on  the 
aoore  of  health,  and  what  is  being  done  for  them. 

A  word  must  be  said  as  to  the  excellent  record  of  stt«ndancca 

[at  the  weekly  Board  meetings  shown  by  memliers.  When  we 
remember  in  addition  to  these  weekly  meetings,  all  the  committee 
meetings  and  sub-conmiittee  meetings,  all  tlie  "  functions,"  all  the 
visits  to  schooU,  which  are  part  of  tlie  game,  wo  can  only  wonder 
tliat  wfaool  board  elections  are  us  a  rnle  ^o  dull  —to  devoid  of  that 
enthusiasm  nnd  care  for  the  children  which  clearly  animate  the 
Board.  It  i^cemi^  probable  thiit,  if  wc  electors  ncderstood  more  of 
the  work,  we  should  sympathise  more  keenly  witli  it,  grumble  at  it 
le*f  on  t)tu  score  of  coat.,  and  go  on  returning  our  licst  men  and 
women  to  carry  it  fortrard.  It  h  cortainly  work  wliioh  can 
Iiardly  be  o%Tr-u«ti muted  in  volume  or  in  iniportimcc. 

AfiSKK  T.  Wauu. 


THE  PKONUNCIATION  OF  THE  LATIN  C. 


MONQST  the  TDrionii  <)i>Itisiom  which  oiir  Engltsb 
pronniiciation  of  Iintiit  ix  w-ont  to  <-n;;i.'iiHi>r,  one  of 
tlic  mojtt  sinj^ular  nri»«fi  fmrn  thi;  utt^r  iiinbUity  of 
ttio  moilM-ii  Knjrlii^limHn  even  M>  nincli  n»  to 
(«nocive  thi>  pos^iliilitv  that  the  Ijitin  r  was 
|>ronouuced  as  k-  tieCoir  Uip  palntnl  vowi'ls  r  and  ('.  Pbitologirts 
are  ofli-n  toM  thnt  this  (^rt»iii  fact  i)  ilae  1o  iitcn*  .s^ioeiilslton,  and 
ii  iDcnpablEi  of  proof. 

The  plain  answer  is  tliat  most  of  those  who  care  to  consider  this 
^bj(«t  •TV  oft«n  prejudiced  against  ai-riving  at  the  trnth  by  early 
Irniniri^  iiud  u«»uciation8.  Very  ofton  tlieir  li>»chors  knew  nothing 
alwnt  the  mutter  and  cared  not  at  nil  ;  indfod,  it  is  difficalt  rv^n 
in  thcsp  more  enligbtoned  days  to  arouse  any  interest  on  the 
subject.  It  if  therefore  worth  while  Jact  to  ini>nlion  that  >• 
knowb-dfje  of  the  fact  is  necessiiry  and  elementary  fw  the  stady 
of  [ilioiieiies.  and  concerns  every  one  who  desires  to  hare  any 
scientific  knowledge  as  to  the  spelling  of  tJie  more  iiiiporlant 
iiiodoin  IjinKiitijiCS. 

[  hnvc  met  with  Komo  mm  who  niako  a  great  ]ianule  of 
"  proving "  thnt  tho  pronunviation  of  the  Latin  r  iH'forc  r  Mtd  i 
miift  have  been  rh  (us  in  clturch)  ;  and  their  argument  is  of  this 
«)rl.  The  modern  Innguago  which  lies  near<-)<t  to  Liitin  \»  Italian  ; 
bnt.  in  Italian,  this  r  is  souiid<.-d  as  ek  ;  thcrDforv,  etc. 

[t  is  !inw/itig  that  iinch  au  nrgiinK-nl  Kbuidd  conti-nt  anyliody. 
Hort'ly  ditching  up  the  tirsi  fiict.  that  conu-Ji  to  hand  is  feeble  and 
inoffititenl.  Th«  answer  i^  thnt  Italian  i»  not  the  only  language  of 
whit-h  We  \mvc  record  uh  Ix-ing  allied  to  [.atin.  We  liave  to 
vonitider  fvidcm^e  of  all  ki[i<l!>,  and  should  Ite  only  too  thankful 
to  nr)cinnHlati>  le^tlnionr  from  all  (|uarti-rs,  instead  of  attempting  to 
stiHe  eiKjuiry  by  rushing  lo  the  tiral  conclusion  that  may  seem  to 
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Hbe  muonaVilo.  N<-%'prtlicleBs,  tliis  noUon  of  nn  lUiliau  pro- 
HnnnciAtioit  h  fur  in  udvanco  of  the  majority  who  tak^  their  ideas 
HBVkcVod'TD  Rii^li^ti.  which  for  prncdcal  jmrpos^s  luuouub)  to 
^^rraig' to   c  (ho  Kiuritl  of  s  before  p  and  i--sii  idea  which,  of 

coarv,  yfc  dorivcl  from  France. 

^^       As  8  matter  of  fnc-t,  tlic  doctrinv  timt  c  Itad  alwaj-*  tHw  ^unJ 

^of  k  in  earlv  mid  oIns*i«i!  Iintin  it  thci  only  poiii^ibk-  avv-timptioii 

that  mil  ('xplitiii  tlK'  »iM>IJiny  of  Laliit,  Anglo-.Suxon,  Irish.  (Jaclif, 

KWetsh.  and  other  luiigua;;*':*.  .tnd  at  the  wimc  time;  ituib<  nil  tlic 

tuanifold    prohlniix    of   modern    languagt'S   wherever   ce   ilnd   ei 

happen    to    he    involved.      Any    othi^r    theory    involve*    many 

diffictdties  of  many  Itindx ;   mid    lot  it   he   rcmemhcrcd,  in  all 

fairness,   that   the  only   ohjertioiii*    to   it   depem!   upon   preju<!icfi, 

il^oranw,    and    a    rclucUinoe    10    leurii,       ilaiiy    iHHJjdo    netunlty 

■  hope  that  it  ainnot  l>e  true  ;  yH  it  wonltt  pnzxie  them  to  giv<> 

a  reaMD  for  their  hopr-,      Tht*  fact  is   simply  that  they  dislike 

what  they  fancy   to  he  new,   lipcau»e  it  is  new  la  Iheut  ;   ijuite 

forgetting  tliat  the  fact  \»  two  thouiuutd  yeara  old.      Imleed,  it 

»r»  (jnite  usual  to  hear  [M-opIc  Uilk  of  "  (he  new  pronnnviation," 
when  they  n^ally  moan  the  pronnuciution  of  the  time  of  AHfpi;*tiis. 
It  i«  new  to  ihrm  ;  and  lu  their  opinion  !:•  of  ini]>ortanoc  to  them- 
selves, it  19  easiest  (fhou^h  not  faire*t)  to  adopt  this  very  jveculiar 
^  method  of  soorning  eMli{;ht<'ninont. 

f        li  is  8itffi<-ient  jiijit  ti>  uiention  a  fen-  facta  Uiat  will  enable 
any  one   who  happens  to  !«■  aliti;  tO  rise  saperior  to  prejudice, 
_  or  who  (in  a  word)  can  still  It-am,  to  form  an  Opinion  for  himself, 
y  1.  The    Romann   wen?   inlM1if{ont   people,  whose  S])elling    w«B 

csrefiit  and  romarkalily  uniform.  They  wci*  ivcqtuiinted  with 
two  symbols  for  the  sound  of  I;  \\z.  e  and  /■.  Bot  they  deliberately 
rejected  the  symbol  t,  having  no  need  of  it,  for  tlie  sound  of  c 
wn*  inrariahle. 

ti.  In  declining  a  word  like  loc^t,  a  place,  the  nominative 
ringnlar  wan  formed  by  adding  -««  to  the  sound  lok-.  Thv 
nomitiat)\'e  plural  vi$t^  formed  by  adding  -i  to  tli«  .tame  Ixiso. 
"Htat  is  to  say,  the  plund  loc-'i  *-ap  (at  iiny  rate  al  f'rtl^  sounded 
as  lot-4.  Tlie  -I  certainly  palatalised  the  r  in  very  lato  Latin,  and 
tnrnod  i(  into  eh  \  but  this  change  look  a  long  time  for  itii  aocom- 
plishnient.  To  suppose  (hut  the  buse  lok-  took  upon  itself  to 
eliauge  itself  iuto  lofh-  or  lot-  every  time   it  fancied  that  an  i 
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was  cominf;  near  it,  is  rcsllj  cxtr«in»lT'  ooodc  R««b  otodwu 
Italian  i»  ]tr*  M^ostm  tlno  tiu,  and 
proprirtj.  For  tho  modern  ItaSaa  ins  h  Iwy-; 
llie  sHtgiitar  /u(>90,  umI  tb^  plural  luo^i.  Tbtt  b  t*  aaj*,  joa 
are  actnolly  cxpMtod  to  alt^  tbe  epdfioj^  from  ^  to  fi,  i* 
order  to  »binr,  mo«t  pxpttcitlf,  that  there  i»  ■«  atonUon  in  tbe 
Mond.  For  ■  likp  naroa  ibo  Italian  for  "I  tin"  is  ptm,  and 
tb^  Ilalinn  for  "  thoo  nnot^t '"  is  /wwAt  :  and  berc  also  tbe 
cbanj^  from  o  to  t  ha«  no  cAcct  on  tlic  pnce&if  sofmd,  for 
fth  nMoa  ti. 

3.  The  «iei«rt  nrf^ment,  from  lAtin  ittelf.  is  to  nobce  vbit 
hnpprru  when  m-  is  prt^fixed  to  faeUre.  Tbe  ncwntnation  vfon 
tlic  prefix  in  itianj  formx,  sacb  as  tlie  tliird  pcnon  sin^iibr 
prMGnt,  wcMikcncd  thr  a  to  t,  m  tliat  in-caJU  became  fn-*iJk,  of 
ooDne  witliout  alTectiRg  (at  firtt  at  any  rate)  tbo  fonnd  of  tb«  e. 
To  nndr-ntAnd  thh  ro<|tiirc«  merclv  a  little  common  sense. 

4.  Still  clearer  i»  the  effect  of  reduplication  in  tJie  past  terue. 
tlic  pa!>t  teniwi  of  roitrrf  ym  made  by  donbHng  tbe  tounJ  (not. 
if  you  please,  the  symbol)  of  the  initial  r  (i^.  1).  Consequently, 
tbe  post  tenjie  va.1  kAtid-it.  This  tbe  Roman  denoted  bj  writing 
tffidtl,  a*  \w  had  none  of  the  motlem  Dolion:>  to  ^ire  him  pan^o. 

It  \»  v,-orth  while  to  remind  vncb  as  will  honr  reaMin  tiiat 
reduplicntton  mcatM  tlio  doabliog  of  an  initial  sound  ;  m>  that 
twice  k  produced  two  ir'ft.  Twtw  k  cannot  !«  equix-alent  to  fA-cA. 
nor  U>  »-»  \  in  I1m>  wmc  way  that  twice  an  ox  does  not  produce  two 
sbcwp.  Tho  bearing  of  thi*  remark  upon  the  pronunciation  of 
Sanskrit  \\n*  quiU-  revolution  i:>ed  modern  philology,  and  A\*~ 
tinguishi^t  tiio  results  of  Brujrtnann  from  tliow  of  i>chleicber. 

5.  Ilebrow  wordn  containing  Uic  »ouiid3  of  ke  and  ki  were  of 
ooorae  correctly  written  with  et  and  <t  in  L^tin.  This  i»  familiar  to 
almoet  every  child,  who  Gnd^i  in  the  bible  the  name  of  "  Saul,  tho 
son  of  (^9."  The  spcllin;^  C'u  in  our  Enjjlisb  bibles  is  simply 
copied  from  tlio  Vulgate.  Tbe  Hebrew  name  is  spelt  nitb  a  kaph. 
So  also  Cfdron,  where  tbe  Latin  e  s^ain  represcntit  a  koph. 

C.  Tbe  testimony  of  Greek  is  overwhelming.  The  Gredc 
kappa,  as  even  English  tchoolboys  know,  was  never  palatalised  in 
ancient  times.  It  is  only  half  palatalised  at  the  present  day, 
having  "  A  !>liglit  palatal  M>and  tncQining  to  tk  in  chtireh,  but 
Mopping  a  good  way  short  of  it."     Vot  tbe  Greek  word  keplron 
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'%a8  Latinised  as  egntrum  (tentrtim},  wbich  inean.s  thitt  the  ioitial 
wand  woe  uoaJtered.  When  vrorda  oro  borrowed  tlidr  BOondii 
src  imitated  ;  for  it  is  the  spoken  word  that  is  adopted.  It  ia  now 
possible,  ia  tbc»c  days  of  new!*paper»,  to  borrow  a  written  form, 
and  to  pronoauce  it  anrhow  ;  but  this  is  4Qite  a  different  matter, 
foctt  every  one  knows  t)iat  the  Greek  kapjHi  and  Latin  <-  were 
oqiuTalent  in  sll  cases,  and  in  all  written  forms.  Whether  the 
Grot'k  Kitilia  was  Jjatini^d  as  Citii-ia,  or  the  Latin  Cteero  was 
Graociiwd  as  KiieroN,  made  no  sort  of  difference  to  the  scribes. 
Tlicj-  were  never  pozzled,  becanse  there  was  nothing  here  to 
puzxle  them. 

7.  T1h>  old  Irish  and  Welsh  c  was  borrowed  from  Latin,  and 
a?  always  Mundcd  as  it.     It  is  a  t  to  this  very  day,  «o  tLut  tli« 

(Velah  1.-1,  n  do;?,  is  proaounced  like  the  English  lei/.  Fancy 
culling  it  tee  I  In  Walev  the  very  dogs  would  dctoct  no  stranj^ 
fpu  error.     Try  them  ! 

8.  The  Anglo-Saxon  e  was  borrowed  from  the  Homano- 
Britifb  idphabct,  and  was  (at  Grtit)  always  a  k.  It  certainly  i« 
{■alittali^ied  in  modern  English,  so  tlijtt.  tho  Anglo-Saxon  dnn 
(ooco  prouonuccd  Hnn)  is  now  etiin  \  but  the  saniL>  Teutonic  word 
ntnains  as  tinn  in  modern  German  and  as  tin  in  Uulcb. 

It  is  useless  to  add  more.  Nothing  will  convinvc  such  as  do 
not  care  to  learn,  whilst  the  doeilo  have  hero  much  food  for 
rvfkctioD.  Else  one  might  go  ou  to  accumulate  ovittcnce  from 
other  languages,  such  as  Old  High  German.  The  Old  High 
Qcrowu  ctnni  is  the  modvni  tinn,  as  above. 

Waltbu  W.  Seeat. 


OPEN  OR  PUBLIC  DAYS  IN  SCHOOLS. 


niXG  tlic  last  fivo  or  six  ycara  the  Open  Day 
in  »choob  Itas  become  iritfaer  a  pronuaeat  &ctor  in 
the  rndca\'oiir  tu  iLrotiE«  the  interest  of  paronts  and 
tlie  ;'cui'nil  jniblic  in  education,  niid  miiny  emJocat 
uutlioritie?,  notably  the  remuiuent  Secretary  <rf 
Itic  Kdactttion  Dcpitrttn«ut,  Iwro  vntrmly  enpported  it.  Bni  it 
id  not  nn  entirely  new  mo%'p[nfnt,  for  I  well  remember  nune- 
tliin;^  of  tkc  kiuil  beiu;;  in  rogac  nt  leiut  twrnty-fiTO  years  ago. 
This  was  n  publiu  esntninntioo  coniiucte<)  by  the  bciuliiiA^tcr  and 
UHiiidly  tK-ld  iu  tlii^  ci-eiiing  »oti9U>  f^ive  all  [Kii«ut«  an  opfiortunity 
of  being  prcMJot.  It  was  iioci'!>Mirily  confined  largely  (o  titt:  vUWt 
.scholars.  Tbv  examiimtioii  wait  entirely  oial,  aad  aoy  on«  present 
was  at  liberty  tu  put  adilitioiiiil  qiie.<itiati»  so  aa  to  conviucc  the 
we[rtic7il  ones  of  tho  gi'Uiiinem-?*  of  iW  work.  Tho  aiitount  of 
interest  displayed  by  many  of  llie  parent.*  was  a  very  niarke*! 
featun.',  aud  it  is  much  to  be  regrctlod  tliat  tJic  increasing;  rigour 
of  tlic  uOlcial  examination,  at  least  in  tho  elementary  scltools,  and 
the  want  of  eta-sticity  in  regulations  caused  the  di&apjioarance  of 
vhat  vuA  in  many  ways  so  valuable  and  stimulatiug  a  fanciion. 

Now,  however,  the  day  of  freedom  in  matters  educational  is 
once  again  ajipearing,  and  the  renval  of  tlie  Open  or  Tublic  Day 
is  one  of  the  ^igns  of  tlic  timee.  At  present  it  seems  largely  a 
local  movement,  Nottingham  teachers  especially  having  taken  op 
the  matter  with  a  pood  deal  of  euthuifiaim]. 

What  is  th«  real  value  of  an  Open  Day  ?  This  is  tho  qnestion 
which  both  the  pradical  teacher  and  the  man  of  the  world  may  a«k. 
Obvionsly  in  the  firfct  phice  it  is  an  attempt  to  make  rhc  work  of 
the  school  better  known  to  and  heooe  more  highly  appredated  by 
parents,  and  also  to  establish  closer  relations  between  parents  and 
leachers.  If  half  of  what  we  hear  with  regard  to  some  t'untineolal 
nations  be  corroct,  we  are  in  considerable  danger  of  being  leA 
behind  in  the  race  owing  to  tlie  inefficiency  of  our  educational 
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Personally  I  consiijer  Uiia  ad  exaggoration,  bat  all  must 
adioit  that  oar  tjstem  is  certainly  not  perfect.  No  doubt  tbo 
jealousies  of  the  varions  sections  of  the  teaching  profei^sion  have 
8omethiD}(  to  do  with  it,  but  still  the  chief  cause  is  tho  aimthy  of 
the  public  To  place  education  on  a  tJwroaghlj  $ound  footinj; 
wotdd  entail  a  cousiderable  increase  in  espendittire.  both  locnl  and 

^^aliouul,  but  any  suggestion  in  this  direution  always  idccI*  with 

Hhvng  opposition.  Economy  U  still  the  most  powerful  argument 
of  the  wuuM-bo  school  board  member,  yet  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
tbc  economical  cundiilate,  when  eleet«-d,  siuictioti^  incnaH-d 
e*tim>le»  without  objection,  priocipoily  lH>caa«c  a  cloiMr  acquaint- 

K^ico  Willi  educiiUoii  "liow.t   the   Blj«olut«   nea-asity  for  it..      No 

^Wronger  argument  i»  uecil<-d  to  prove  that  };reuti'r  knowledge  of 
the  work  of  Hlncalion  leadv  lo  the  conviction  that  liberal  IreaU 

Haient  is  eflsential  for  its  suoceiis. 

^  Some  may  object  to  tlie  prominence  1  have  given  to  finance, 
but  while  we  do  not  desire  the  syui]jathy  and  aid  of  the  parents  in 
order  to  make  greater  demands  on  the  excheqner,  still  the 
financial  (jueGlion  is  undosbtedlv  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and 
even  the  University  of  (!ambri<lgo  h  snlTering  from  lack  of  funds, 

^ps  we  know  from  the  Dake  of  Devcnshirc's  appeal. 

But  the  practical  advantage  is  not  the  only  gain,  though  such 
couMderatioQs  always  weigh  heavily  with  the  ordinary  Englinh- 
nian.  A  closer  acquaintance  with  tbc  school  would  lead  parents 
to  take  a  deeper  interest  in  the  work  of  the  children,  and  thus 
help  to  bring  about  that  co-operation  of  teacher  and  parent,  iho 
■bwtncc  of  which  at  the  present  day  is  so  great  a  disap]}Qintuittoi 
to  all  earnest  teachers.  No  proof  is  needed  of  the  advantage  of 
such  a  combination.  Ei-ery  teacher  knows  how  important  a  factor 
boiD«  infloeoce  is,  and  what  symjiathy  and  encouragement  mean 
to  the  child.     In  some  parts  ot  America*  a  good  deal  has  been 

riody  done  in  tins  direction. 
Lastly,  tlie  irregularity  of  attendauoe,  at  present  so  burning 
a  question  in  elementary  education,  would  be  more  effectively 
dealt  with  than  by  any  compulsory  regulation.  Is  not  Uic  cauao 
of  Hut  irregularity  the  failure  of  the  parents  in  a  large  measure 
to  recognise  the  value  of  education  f 
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fVill  UiD  Open  Day  help  to  aroQSe  this  greater  interest } 
Properly  oondaoted  it  ought  to  do  much,  bat  perhaps  it  will  ba 
well  to  ooiisidor  in  detail  the  method  of  procedure  before  arriving 
at  any  conclusion. 

As  a  rule  the  nfternoou  is  devoted  to  the  work,  aa  being 
Ihe  most  Bnitahle  time  for  all  concerned.  So  far  infant  and  jooior 
schools  seem  to  adopt  it  much  more  frequently  than  the  senior 
Hchoolii.    Tlirt'p  plauis  may  be  followed. 

(1)  The  visitors  may  see  tho  school  under  itn  ordinary  aApecC 
(2)  8[i©cial  lesson*  may  bo  given  in  some  largo  room  bi-foro  the 
wholo  assembly.  (3)  An  oral  examination  in  oi-rtain  subjects  may 
W  condoctci)  by  the  t«»cIiiT  or  some  one  sjH'oially  cIio»cn  for 
the  (luriKMc.  Of  tlirM'  thrt'c  methods  tho  Grvt  would  undoubtedly 
give  thi?  t^uc^t  idm  of  the  work  of  the  i^liool,  though  probably  Ihc 
least  attractive  and  cooscquf-ntly  tin-  least  likely  to  be  appreciated. 
Still,  even  the  ordinary  .Huliject^  will  furnish  many  le.S8ons  to  show 
what  is  being  ilone  and,  if  tlK<  exorci.-io  ia  regarded  as  dull  and 
uninteresting,  tho  teach<T  must  bear  some  part  of  the  blame. 

The  special  lesson  affords  many  opportunities  for  the  display 
of  the  skill  of  tlio  teacher  and  the  effectiveness  of  his  or  her  work. 
Unfortonatcly  there  is  a  great  temptation  to  convert  it  into  a 
mere  thoio  which,  while  highly  pleasing  to  the  suporScial  observer, 
cannot  fail  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  thonghtful  mind.  The 
Open  Day  has  fellen  into  disrepute  with  many  good  teachers 
simply  because  of  this,  and  it  is  well  to  emphasise  the  point. 
Here  are  one  or  two  instimces  which  have  actually  oocnrred.  A 
number  lesson  was  about  to  bo  taken  and  each  child  was  proWded 
with  a  number  of  sticks  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  vVftcr 
counting  tliesc,  the  teacher  then  compared  the  sticks  witli  other 
objects  rc^mbling  them,  tho  letter  /,  otc.  Tho  letter  /  saggc»ted 
ittit,  ill,  hritet,  Ifluihod,  and  thi!«  led  on  to  u  goueml  gossip 
on  ibo  ideas  associated  with  tho  words,  while  the  numbn 
(1^  I  believe)  wa«  never  again  roferre<]  to.  Most  of  those 
present,  influenced  no  doubt  by  tho  amount  and  variety  of 
general  infunnation  ap[iarently  imparted,  thought  it  an  admirable 
lesson,  but  to  tho  earnest  teacher  such  a  hsfcn  is  Uttlo  better  than 
a  mockery.  Anoih«r  serious  faolt  is  the  preparation  of  tho  lesson 
beforehand  by  tbu  class.  I  have  even  hoard  answers  to  the  various 
questions  committed  to  memory  by  the  children,  and  then  the 
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andieoc«  has  bena  auiazod  at  the  iutclligcat  aod  resuly  n.-|ilic4  of 
the  scholars.  These  things  ea<Id«n  one,  eKpocully  whuu  wo 
reflect  that  the  children  uitui  to  a  corkiiu  extent  ]iarlici[tiitc  in 
the  deceit.  Sorely  the  O|iou  Day  neciU  do  »uc1i  ([ucslioiiiibla 
support,  and  the  moral  degradation  of  such  proceedings  onght 
to  at  once  condemn  them,  nay,  [irvvvnt  tliviii  rocciviug  even  a 
moment's  consideration.  Xlie  gumca  tiud  more  utti'acLivo  purLions 
of  the  kindergarten  too  are  liublu  to  reoeivi;  undue  [>romiiii-itc« 
at  »uch  times,  and  their  real  a-«efulues»  luiiy  be  thu^  iDijxrTilled. 

The  oral  oxamiuutioD  of  the  uork  by  ibu  tcucher  or  »oitio  otlier 
tjuulifivd  pvrsou  is  jK-rhupA  the  k-uat  valuable.  Nevertheless  it  lias 
'U6  pliicc  and,  an  we  know,  oral  examination  in  recoiuiiieiidad  by  the 
^•coiiiiary  Ouiiuiii^^iuu  as  a  uioaus  of  tvstiug  the  abilitios  of  tlie 
iM;hular.  Xlie  iutelligcuoe  of  the  teaching  can  he  catimated  by  this 
inetliod  more  tlioroughly  than  hy  any  other. 

It  ■M^m*  to  tne  that  a  combinaliuu  of  the  iJirou  iiiobliodit  would 
he  the  most  elTcutivo  way  of  utilUing  tlie  Ojm'U  Day.  Eadi  has  Ha 
sftecial  advaiitag«.y  atnl  [)roiturly  conducted  would  give  a  very  lair 
idea  of  whut  in  iloiic  tu  >cliool.  Should  the  Duinb<:r  of  vi.^itord  ut 
any  ouc  Uuie  W  loo  great,  the  difficulty  coutd  bu  ovltcdiuo  iiy  thu 
issue  of  a  limited  utmiber  of  iuvitatiouo  ou  each  occasioO)  to  arranged 
that  all  iiarento  would  in  turn  have  the  opi>ortuuity  of  attvudiug. 

Now  to  consider  i>wi;>iblu  ohjectiunn.  The  ius»  of  time  may,  X 
think,  bu  dixmi*Md  at  ouce  a»  unworthy.  The  additioual  »tiuiulu» 
furnitht'd  ought  to  he  ample  compeiiiiution  and  even  the  change  from 
ordinary  routine  has  its  »tiIuo.  The  state  of  excitement  produced 
at  sach  timed  is  a  more  important  malUir,  aud,  if  proved  to  bo  at  all 
etroug  or  lasting,  will  t<-ll  seriously  agaiunt  the  whole  thing.  Hero 
much  depends  upon  the  teacher.  The  unaccustomed  surroundings 
are  (UttracUug  at  first,  no  doubt,  but  the  unrest  soon  disappears  aud, 
where  u  high  loue  prevails,  the  desire  of  the  scholara  to  ^how  the 
school  at  its  best  acts  us  a  counteracting  influence.  If  also  the 
amount  of  individual  display  ho  reduced  to  a  minimum — nay, 
banished  entirely — I  think  tlie  danger  will  disappear  likewise. 
Uoly  when  tiie  Open  Day  becomes  an  entertuhiiniint  does  it  fail  in 
it«  purpose. 

With  regard  to  the  various  lessons  themsclyes,  it  may  possibly 
be  taid  Uiat  the  ordinary  individual  is  not  able  to  appreciate 
them  properly.    Thid  is   perba}>s  true   to  a  certain   extent,  but 
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geograpby,  history,  object-le«son«,  etc.,  Cao  bo  very  atlnctivoly 
(rented,  and,  thouf{h  all  lesions  Km  not  cqnnlly  tiiU'rosting,  th(<r«  are 
8iiffici(<Dt  to  cliooM'  frum  withoat  in  any  way  convcrUnj^  tJiv  exercise 
into  a  sliow.  It  is  rather  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
parents  to  «ay  that  they  would  fail  to  apprueiat^  each  work. 

But  ihr  most  wriou*  ohjcctionH  are  in  the  case  of  the  "sp«iiO 
k'«!ioti!«.'"  The  kindLTgartcn  ;;am«s  mu^iiciil  drill,  occnpatiooB,  draw- 
ing, etc.,  are  iindoulitodly  very  iittructive — sufficiently  so  to  oonstitvbt 
valuable  itetna  even  on  a  concert  programino.  Bnt  in  proportion 
an  this  aspect  iiicri-a.'ii's  thv  cducatioiial  value  dimiDisbt-^,  and 
thuH  abuse  crcejis  in.  Why  thix  if  »o  is  a  mystery  to  me.  If  only 
the  t<.'acher  vreri>  iiiilmi^d  witli  lln;  i*|)in(  of  tht?  work,  there  would  bo 
none  of  iL,  but  unfoi-Liii)Ut4-I>  many  oTV  stilt  content  to  ropruducc  the 
gaiDes  and  occupations  which  they  have  seen  clsewbttro  wttbout 
UDilerstanding  the  principles  which  underlie  them,  and  hence  the 
diow  IfSiion.  As  for  the  Hpecial  rehearsal  of  a  lesson  before  it  is 
actoally  given,  no  t«aober  worthy  of  the  name  would  entertain  the 
idea  for  a  moment. 

The  oral  examination  I  have  never  seen  in  the  revival  of 
the  Open  Day,  jet  I  niuM  confess  a  liking  for  it.  Well  carried 
out,  it  ouj:tht  to  proii?  very  interesting,  and  would  show  the 
charitot<!r  and  extent  of  niiioh  of  Ihc  work  that  otherwise  might 
posn  uDiioliced. 

An  oitbibition  of  the  ncholars"  work  in  various  sabjccte  might 
prove  n  useful,  if  subordinate,  adjunct  to  the  various  oral  dcmon- 
KtrutioiiH. 

There  are  great  poeeibilities  in  the  Open  Day.  The  upwtting 
of  the  routine  work  of  the  school  renders  it  objectionable  to  vomv, 
bnt  it  is  not  withotit  counterbalancing  advantagoi,  especially  in 
tlio  healthy  stimulus  it  afiords.  The  undue  prominence  of  the 
"show"  clement  is  no  doubt  the  most  sorioui^  danger,  but  this 
need  not  be.  C<ames,  mtiaica]  drill,  occajuitions,  and  other 
specially  altTscli\'v  le«soDs  have  tlieir  proper  place,  and  it  is 
only  wbcu  Ihc  edtiuiliooul  element  is  largely  lost  sight  of  that 
the  mischief  ari»es.  Lastly,  the  a]>alhy  of  the  paroata  and  their 
inability  to  appreciate  the  most  valoablo  part  of  school  wqA 
arv  great  drawbaclm.  The  teacher,  however,  need  not  des|Miir, 
At  lirst  it  would  be  well  to  rankc  (he  more  intercslinj;  IccMns 
a    ntrong    feature,    ami    then    j^radually    tulfwlacc    the    otJtciy. 


^^P                  tubUc  S)a^8  in  Scbools.                  -tsfi 

^P    Occasionnlly,  too,    a  eliort  oxpliiDUtioa  by  tbo  teiuiher  of  tlie 
purpOM  of  any  pwa  Ipmod  rd<1  of  tbooc  {>oint«  wliicb,  though 
etroiig,  arc  not  Ukcly  to  bo  noticed  might  jtrove  of  considerable 

^B          If  the  Opt-'n  Day  only  docs  n  littlo  to   remove  the  present 
^H    want  of  iiilorvttt  iu  vdiiciitJuii,  it  will  bi>v«  juotilied  it*t  existence. 
^B     Much  Unit  ii  indirectly  vaJuablo  will  uriai^  o»t  of  it — more  oordial 
^M    robi(iou«  botwocu  ti'-ocbor  and  par«ut,  and  a  bighur  estimate  of 
^m    tho  dignity  and  worth  of  the  tcnoher'a  work. 

^B                                                                        Amos  Hrndikson. 

H     i^i^^^^^^ 
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1 

NATIONAL   EDUCATION   IN   SICILY. 

I.    OCU  RAW  MATEIOAL. 

UE  first  time  I  vntvrcd  my  cUss  and  looknl  round 
:it  the  thirty  or  more  yirls  standing  before  me, 
I  coufosti  1  ox[M>riciiced  something  eu<piciou.-dy 
liico  fear.  It  is  yiuio,  if  1  lun  not  mistokeD,  who 
^ay»  thiit  "  a  boy  i»,  of  all  wild  unimals,  tltc  loott 
difficult  to  tuaiiuge."  My  cxperionco  dovi*  not  oxtend  to  boy»  (I 
Bbrcwdly  suifjicct,  however,  that  I'liito  wus  ri^tit  in  th«  nutttcr), 
but  the  nvLTitgc  Sicilian  girl  may  wfcly  bo  clnssed  in  tho  epvcin 
termed  "wild."  I  had  thirty-four  wild  uiiiuuds  before  me,  and 
tho  (jucstion  was— how  was  I  to  uiauoge  them  ?  The  firet  thing, 
of  course,  waa  to  aeem  perfectly  cool.  So  I  mndc  them  sit  down, 
rebuked  one  or  two  who  had  be^a  cliath'niig.  and  put  tbem 
through  a  tscricn  of  exercises  ca]cnlat4.'d  to  give  them  iio  Ume  to 
think  of  anything  but  tho  subject  in  luind.  Mvauwlulo  1  took  my 
beariugB.  The  6r.it  thing  that  srritck  me  was  tlwir  roiiglincr*. 
The  girls  speak  the  broadest  dialcHit  to  e»ch  otlior,  and  H>m<.>times 
to  the  teacher,  though  tliat  is  against  tho  rntc^  Their  langoage  is 
not  always  very  choice.  Their  way-s  arc  brnwjue.  It  must  he  said, 
however,  that  something— womanly  i'eeliug,  jiorlmpa,  or  the  innate 
refincmont  that  is  seldom  lacking  iu  Itullans — generally  eavc» 
them  from  actual  vulgarity. 

AocustODied  as  I  was  to  scbool-life  in  the  nortb  of  Italy  and 
in  Bnglau<),-I  was  not  prepared  for  tliis,  but  it  is  easily  exjilicublc. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  girls  who  froijucnl  our  j'ldilic 
echools  in  Sicily  belong  to  the  artisan  class.  Amoo;;  the  liiglM-r 
oW«os  there  exists  a  not  entirely  unfounded  prejudice  against 
(■ending  their  children  to  the  national  schools  for  fear  they  should 
Icaro  bad  mann^^  through  contact  with  children  of  a  lower  claw. 
Those  parent*,  therefore,  prefer  to  give  tlieir  girls  privnto  tuition, 
though  the  iDstructioa  thus  received  is  generally  iuft-rior  to  that 
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given  in  the  goremmont  schools.  So  that,  exc«ptinj;  the  dangbters 
of  gOTemment  employees,  the  girb  of  onr  schools  nil  oomo  from 
the  lower  claf^es.  Now,  this  seems  to  me  a  gn»t  evil — not  only 
socially,  helping  as  it  docs  to  keep  op  the  antagoninn  between 
rich  and  poor — bnt  also  edacationally.  The  influence  of  a  teacher 
on  her  girls  is  never  so  ftrong  as  the  inflncnee  of  (heir  com- 
panions. As  things  are  now,  the  rougher  and  wilder  girls  nre  so 
nmneroQ!!  that  the.  teacher  is  powerless  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
manners  ;  bot  if  tlie  sehooU  began  to  be  frpqnented  by  girls  from 
the  more  refined  strata  of  society-  their  tone  might  l>e  wholly 
changed  in  a  few  years. 

I  also  discovered  little  by  little  that  the  moral  wnse  of  the  girls 
is  almost  undeveloped.  This  is  also  a  conseqaf  nop  of  tlieir  sarronnd- 
inga  and  early  training — or  lack  of  training^nnd  of  their  total 
excltudon  fiwm  all  superior  influences.  Tlw  moral  standard  among 
artisans  and  tradesmen  is  lamentably  low.  What  ifort  of  principle 
con  a  girl  have  who  bears  constant  lying  and  sees  pretty  constant 
cheating — ^theee  things  being  the  general  practice  c^'en  nmong  the 
most  honest  of  her  class?  What  sort  of  moral  vtamina  can  she 
possess  when  her  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  have  been  liopclesftlj' 
mnddled,  erer  since  she  was  a  child,  by  her  parents'  indi»criini- 
nato  anger  over  trifles,  or  indulgent  smile  for  serion?  faults  ? 
What  serious  \-iew  of  life  can  i^he  have  formed  when  »lie  «?es  that 
her  mother's  chief  anxiety  is  to  outsliine  her  neiglilKmrs  in  dress, 
and  when  site  is  practically  taught  that  the  primary  end  of  exists 
enco  is  to  get  married  as  quickly  a»  possible  ?  It  i*  necessary  to 
mention  aim  the  deleterious  influence  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
religion,  with  its  systems  of  venal  pardons  and  it»  Insistence 
on  more  externals,  to  the  detriment  of  inward  virtne.  1  speak 
of  oouno  of  the  lloman  Catholic  religion  as  it  in  ander»tood  and 
practiMd  by  the  baser  sort  of  pooplc.  Noble  minds  ar'*  able,  no 
doabt,  to  find  Hpintnal  nounAthment  in  Roman  Catholicism  as 
they  have  been  ablu  to  find  it  even  in  tiir  inferior  fornix  of  the 
religious  idea. 

It  will  lie  seen  from  what  I  have  raid  above  that  tliechief  faults 
which  charactcrijic  Sicilian  girl*  are  lying,  deceit,  vanity,  and  a 
precocious  inclination  to  love-making. 

The  first  two  arc  tlio  teacher's  great  sinmblin;:-bloeks.  Of 
eoorfo  op  teacher  expects  to  fiod  hrm  of  knowledge  the  rule  Qippng 
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girls  of  from  twelve  to  Mghtopn.    Taiinr-M  and  rli-«Iik<'  of  rtody  are- 
natural  to  the  agi>,  nnd  English  girlii  nrp  not  rxompt  from  Ihera  ; 
but  English  girU  nri>,  a.i  n  rale,  taught  to  i)o»<i>i»c  anything  mifan. 
Therefore  lliey  kfoii  a  »trftight  oour**;  nml  jnitiently  learn  what 
they  eannot  avoid  learning. 

Italian  girls,  and  Sicilian  on««  more  especinlly,  necm  on  the 
other  hand  iinaiilo  to  reoognisc  any  in«inn<'S»  in  deoeitfiil  action*. 
The  word  mean,  indeed,  has  no  K|nivalent  in  Italian.  They  will 
therefore  not  tako  the  troiihle  to  rtiidy  well,  hiiL  Irnst  to  an  accom- 
modating companion  to  prompt  them ;  or  tliey  will  leave  ihe  open 
book  against  the  back  of  the  girl  sitting  before  tliem,  and  read  the 
lesson  off  withont  a  blush.  They  will  copy  a  story  or  a  description 
from  a  book  and  give  it  out  as  their  own  composing.  They  will 
oopy  their  exercises  one  from  the  other,  mistakes  and  all ;  or  get 
their  brothers  or  cousins  to  work  out  their  problems  for  them, — 
anything  to  avoid  mental  labonr.  What  progress  they  make, 
with  pnch  mctlioda,  may  easily  he  imagined. 

BosidoBnatnrallaziness,1ove-makinghasashare,an(lalargeone. 
in  drawing  their  thought^  away  from  stndy  ;  and  somehow  it  nearly 
always  liappens,  nnt'ortnnatoly,  that  one  of  tlie  boys'  schools  is  at  a 
stono'ji  throw  from  tlin  girN'.  Itwoiild  be  of  small  moment,  and  rather 
bkQghahle  in  t'luH.  if  it  went  no  further  than  casting  sheeps'  eyoa  or 
an  oocofionnl  !>illel-ihu.r.  Bnt  snch  is  not  tlie  case.  Many  of  the 
girls,  thongh  young  in  year^i,  are  far  from  being  child-like  in 
innocence.  It  is  not  n  very  nnu^iual  pmcoeding,  norioitconridrred 
shocking  by  tho  greater  part  of  the  jtopiilation,  for  young  people  (o 
precipitate  matters  by  a  romantic  ilight  of  n  week'*  duration,  nficr 
which  everything  ix  patchcil  np,  and  they  an*,  wo  will  snppoMOt, 
"happy  ever  aflwr."  Th<'  oifcct  of  wieh  things  npon  tli«  other 
^rlt  taken  into  oonfidcnco  is  not  «xactly  of  the  most  dcvirable 
sorL 

8nch  fanltit,  deeply  rooted  by  hereditary  habita  of  thinking 
nnd  by  the  influence  of  environment,  are  difKoalt  indeed  to  eradicat«. 
It  i.i  not  easy  for  the  t^eacher  to  fight  al  the  same  time  against  tlie 
evil  iiiflaences  ontside,  and  in  the  school  itself — and  that  in  th« 
HhoK  hours  during  which  she  has  to  cram  as  moch  knowledge  as 
bHc  can  into  their  silly  little  heads  in  spite  of  them.  It  is  not  easy. 
t  might  say  it  is  impossible.  The  raising  of  tho  moral  standard  in 
the  school  is  a  part  of  the  great  problem  of  the  raising  of  thr 
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mmow.    The  one  cannot  bo  carrioil  on  withont  the  oUicr :  nnd  wbit 
slow  work  Lhftt  in,  tlioso  know  well  who  hiivo  altcmgtteiJ  it. 

Are  SiciliHii  girls  iuHIigpnt?  As  a  niK-,  yes.  But  here  w« 
meet  with  nnolhcr  (lifficiilty,  Tlioiif^h  iiuiok  nt  everything  that  has 
to  do  with  pntcticiil  li^^^  thoir  mimU  scum  shot  to  all  that  is 
connecteJ  with  simiy-  Tlii^y  !tt^m  to  nnileratantl  ev*rything, 
pscGpt  thi'ir  I('-s«iiis.  It  is  not  grtxilJy  to  he  wontloreil  at, 
ooDHilering  their  sgrroniulinj^. 

The  poor  in  Hnj;Iiiml — if  you  except  thft  very  potir  of  tho 
east  end  of  Ijomlon  anil  of  other  great  centres  of  popiiliition, 
mcwn  degraded,  indeed,  than  any  of  oars — are  more  generally 
edocated  than  our  working  cln!»se-3.  If  they  have  read  nothing 
else,  many  of  tliem  have  read  the  Bihle,  or  hearil  it  read — and 
tint  U  beantiful  poetry  and  philosophy,  and  good  English  besides. 
TJiey  will  often  hoar  a  pretty  good  sennon,  and  sometimes  & 
po|mlar  loctnre.  Moreover  their  material  well-being  is  macli 
greater  than  that  of  onr  poor. 

Our  girls  often  come  from  sordid  and  ntterly  miserable  anr- 
roundings.  They  are  totally  nnaceustomed  fo  intt-llcctual 
par»uit5 :  tho  conversations  they  hear  are  not  greatly  improving 
to  the  mind,  being  chiefly  tipon  dress,  or  the  latest  scandal  ;  and 
aa  for  books,  they  probably  never  openeil  one  until  they  went  to 
school.  I  havo  often  wondered  at  the  scarcity  of  books  even 
ta  well-to-do  families,  who  could  a£Ford  a  nicely-stocked  library. 
All  that  the  cliildren  of  the  poor  see  in  tlio  way  of  literatnre 
is  perhaps  an  almanack,  or  some  daily  paper  with  a  dreadfully 
seiteotional  novel  for  appendix. 

KeverthelesB,  there  is  something  very  winning  abonl  fheso  girls 
when  yon  get  to  know  them.  Their  faults  are  what  is  6rst  seen 
of  Uieni,  bccHPse  they  aro  on  the  surface,  and  tho  result  of  long 
degradation.     But  they  have  very  6ne  qiudities. 

Tho  Sicilian  cbaracter  is  rather  complicntod,  and  not  easily 
anderstood,  especially  by  thow  who  cooie  from  anotber  part 
of  Italy.  For  it  is  non»en:>e  to  talk  of  tho  Italian  character 
in  general.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  the  different  provinces  have 
very  few  traits  In  common,  uot  could  it  well  bo  otherwiso 
considering  their  different  origin,  and  Iiistory,  and  natural  ifur- 
ronndings.  How  shall  the  strong  and  rugged  Piedmontew?, 
unconquerably  independent  among  his  native  mountains,  resemble 
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tbo  CM^-going  NcapolitAn,  mort*  Grm>k  thnn  Romao,  ^mrouiKkd 
by  the  p<Ti>ctai»i  umile  of  natiiro  ?  Or  how  can  tW  T/tmbsrd  nnd 
Wii^tiiin  populntioo.  wlioin  OoIKh  xnd  Franks  nnri  T<-uU>ii!'  hnvc 
in  jiirn  !<ubjcctrd,  re«cin)ile  tlic  Roman  and  Siiliini>,  in  whom  tlu- 
old  liOtin  blood  has  fiown  nlmost  nnmixed  throngh  C(>ntnnrK  ? 

or  utl  the  Ibtlinn  prorinccs.  Sicily  ha»  porhaps  Itnd  tiip  most 
BiTntfn]  Jiirtorr.  and  lias  undergone  tlw>  grt'atosl  changes.  The 
Greek,  the  Itonuin,  tho  Arab,  the  Frenchman,  the  Spaniard,  have 
nl)  leA  flieir  mark,  and  tlint  a  strong  one,  not  only  on  tho 
RD^om!<  and  ilinlccts,  but  eren  more,  on  the  lenturcti  and  chai^ 
actcr  of  the  [leople. 

Sicilian  girls  are  as  n  role  afTeetionnti>.  They  are  immnlintely 
won  by  a  little  sj-mpnthy.  Tliey  are  also  nnselfish  in  iIk' 
min»e  that  they  are  orcir  ready  to  help  one  anotlier.  ind  easily 
give  «p  their  own  way  for  some  one  else's  pK-astire  or  cnnvenienoc. 
Tiicy  are  pitiful  anj  gcnerons.  ready  to  give  as  nmcli  as  llioy  can, 
and  creu  more  than  they  can,  to  anyone  in  nevd.  Tlieir  fieriness, 
vhich  is  generally  considere<i  a  snd  fawlt,  seems  to  me  one  of  their 
Xipst  poinli*.  for  it  is  passion,  force,  iinliuned  indecil,  hnt  whidi 
ouly  rcqoiros  to  be  visely  tniined.  Another  fine  trait  in  their 
eharnctcr  is  their  strong  feeling  of  honour,  tliotigh  tlieir  idea 
of  the  honour  is,  as  I  hare  pointed  out,  neitrly  always  a  U'arped 
One. 

It  is  out  of  such  complicated  elvmentit,  so  diverge,  so  faulty, 
with  great  capacities  both  for  good  and  eni,  that  wo  have  to 
fashion  the  future  mothers  nnd  teneliers  of  Italy — that  we  have  to 
make  true  women,  wise  and  strong  and  tender,  of  noble  mind  and 
of  firm  paqiose.  How'  wo  are  to  make  tieni,  ia  a  problem  not 
very  i-asy  to  wire. 

Irbkr  TstiPBi. 


Forthoonin^  Artielea. — Idfalitm  in  Educatism  from  a  PraHieal 
Paint  nf  Vieie,  by  John  Hussi-ll,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master,  Univer- 
sity tkillege  School ;  How  to  SifJ^  a  Pnfin,  in'tA  an  K-fatnpie,  by 
H.  (Tonrtliopo  Bowen,  H.A.,  Chairman  of  tlie  National  Froebel 
Union, 
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L     THE  INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF 
I  HEAD  MASTERS. 


fiUMMEB  MEETING  AT  MANCHESTER. 


HE  annnnl  sammer  meeting  of  tlils  Associiition  was 
held  at  tho  Manolipsfpr  Gmmmar  Scliool  on  Friflny 
and  Saturday,  Janfl  30th  and  July  K  I8»y. 
Thcro  waa  a  large  atfendanc*.  and  the  Prowiilent  of 
the  Association  (Rov.  A,  K.  VarJy,  of  Binninfiliam) 
Iin.-iiliil,  The  proceedings  began  with  an  address  of  welcome  by 
Mr.  J.  E.  King,  High  Master  of  Manchester  Grammar  Scliool, 
whit^h  the  President  acknowledged  In  appropriate  term?.  Apoloj^es 
for  absence  were  read  from  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Fry  (Borkhanwted), 
ond  tlio  Rev.  R.  D.  Swallow  (Cliigwcll),  one  of  the  honorary 
w-cretaries.  Tlie  mimileii  of  the  last  general  meeting  wero  taken 
u  read  and  confirmed. 

Thr  PKKsinKsr'a  AnnuBss. 

The  President,  in  hi»  opening  wldross,  referred  to  the  present  as 
a  critical  time  for  Si^eondary  Ktincation  in  England.  He  referred 
in  nnfavonrable  terms  to  the  Secondarj-  Education  Bill  (No.  Hi) 
now  before  the  nonsp  of  Conimonn,  and  appealed  to  the  mCTnl)eni 
of  the  Association  to  xt-i^e  at  this  jnndnre  points  of  agreement 
rather  than  points  of  differenoo.  If  the  present  opportnnity  of 
commefMnng  the  organisation  of  Secondary  Education  went  by,  it 
wonid  be  a  long  time  before  another  occurred. 


Interim  Rrports  of  Cowwittrbs, 

The  Council  inbmitted  to  the  Association  interim  statements 
a*  follows  on  work  done  by  certain  committees  upon  which  it  ww 
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thongfat  desirable  to  pva  enrly  informfttion  to  Lhe  AMOciation. 
Tho  resolutions  of  tho  Parliamontary  fJommittee  on  the  Board  of 
Kduc«tion  Bill  wor*!  now  prrscntivd  by  Dr.  Poole  (Bodford)  in  the 
form  in  which  thoy  had  been  adopts  by  the  Coanrat. 

Tho  recomniondadonB  of  tho  Exaniinntiona  Committee  upon 
the  Medical  Proliminnry  EsaminnUonfl  and  npon  the  Insp«<ction 
of  Schoola  were  presented  by  Mr.  Itnshbrooke  in  the  form  in 
which  the  Council  had  adopted  them. 

Tlie  Council  reported  that  they  hail  adopted  the  rcoommenda- 
tion  of  the  Committee  for  the  purpose  in  favonr  of  adopting  '*  Tor 
Educational  Rrxihw  "  as  tho  organ  of  tho  Association  for  tax 
months  from  Joly   1st,    1899. 

Tile   rt'porta  wore  in  each  caso  roceii-od. 

Thk  Board  op  EDiicATioy  Bnx. 


Cniion  Olawbrook  ((lifton)  movwi  tV  following  rr-Milution : — 
"Tlint  tl)R  Afsociatlon,  while  wck-oming  the  Bunnl  of  Kdnmtioii 
Bill  iw  a  iirct,  stt'p  iowurd*  tho  orgunti>Btion  of  Seoontinrj-  Kdueation, 
regrett  that  it  eiiihodivs  no  definite  oducationnl  policy."  Ho 
iitibniittod  thill  tlio  Bill  posHOitsed  many  points  of  cxocllrnco  and  was 
thcrefori-  («  Iw  welcomed,  although  the  fooling  of  wolcom*  w«* 
luinglril  with  rogret  for  one  or  two  omissions. 

The  llcv,  F.  Dy«)n  (Liverpool)  settoridcd  the  motion.  Ho 
urged  Uiu  driiirablenejs  of  making  tho  ini'pi.'ction  of  all  Secondar}- 
SchooU  couipidi>«ry. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Itoith  (Unlifax)  regarding  tho  rosolatton  as 
calculated  to  retard  rather  tlian  help  forward  Llie  Bill,  moved  &.«  an 
luiicnilmont :  "Thiit  this  Atwociation,  welcoming  the  Bo«nl  of 
Education  Bill  m  u  tirvt  and  mo$t  im{)ortaiit  step  towur>U  tho 
organisation  of  Secondnry  Ed u«ition,  strongly  nrgi>*  the  Govornraent 
U>  UM  every  oftort  for  the  immeiliutc  pa^ving  of  that  Bill."  Ur. 
S,  H.  Wells  (Baltftrsca)  seeomlod  the  amondmi^nt. 

Tho  K«v.  C.  G,  tiuil  (Clapton)  deprt-caUsi  the  appearance  of 
any  di-'wenuon  at  thio  Htage  uf  the  Bill's  history.  In  the  inU^rests 
of  education  and  of  the  AsM>ciation,  he  appealed  to  CikQon  QIiuo* 
brtHik  to  aoci-pt  the  amendment, 

Mr.  F.  11.  MalthcwA  (Bollon),  complained  that  tb«  Bill  wu 
QOtliing  like  titrotig  enough. 
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Qmon  Annotir  (Great  Orcwby),  wliile  belicring  thnt  it  was  the 
doty  of  tbo  AsMcuition  to  lot  the  Government  know  distinotly 
what  U-tichr>ni  wanted,  )i<i|)cd  thiit  Canon  Glazebrook  would  ticccpt 
tlip  aincndin<-iit,  i>o  that  it  nii)j;ht  go  forth  to  tlio  world  tlint  in 
welcoming  thp  Bill  tbo  lucinbors  of  tbo  Aiisodation  had  bat  one 
feeling. 

Dr.  Scott  (Jiondon)  counM'Uod  the  withdrnwal  of  both  th» 
re^ioIuUon  Kud  thf  nmoiidinont,  and  urged  tho  nccoptunco  of  the 
following  ini^tiim  :  "  Tlmt  tho  Aosocintion  welcome*  tho  Board  of 
Education  Hill  a.f  it  lirrt  *tv]>  towardii  tho  organ  i  Kit  ion  of  Sixsondary 
Edooation,  and  cordially  hojicin  thnt  the  ]!tll  will  [hms  into  Inw  Uiis 
MSflion." 

Mr.  Hdth  am]  (Janon  Olnzehrook  having  forntally  withdrawn 
tbfiir  propoewl,-!.  Dr.  Scott'fl  motion  wa»  adojitcd. 

The  Itev.  E.  .1.  Willcooks  (Warrington),  »i]bmitl*>d  n.">  a  matter 
of  argenoy,  tlmt  it  was  oxct^ndiiigly  <tc!'ii'al)li'  Unit  ttoino  one  shonld, 
on  behalf  of  the  Associintion,  wat«h  tlie  fnrtlii^r  progress  of  the 
Bill,  which,  ho  nndcrstood,  would  go  Wforo  a  Grand  Committee  of 
tho  IIousc  of  t.'ommona  on  Tuewlay  the  -ith  Jnly.  Ilo  thoreforo 
mored  an  instmctioii  authorising  Dr.  Scott  to  wntch  the  pro- 
gres.s  of  tho  Bill  in  thv  Housr  of  <.V>mnK>ii»,  and  to  tiiki^^  nclion  in 
accordance  with  the  gon^nil  politiv  of  th"  .\wociation.  This  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  .1.  1).  Mc-I'luro  (Mill  Hill),  und  adopted. 


Thr  Rklationb  of  Commbbcial  Instruction  to 
SKCoNnABV   EnrcATioN. 

Mr.  Gore  (Hull)  mm-ed  :^"That  tho  Association  beliovc*  it 
to  W  important  that  commorcinl  instniction  should  he  given  in 
dose  connection  with  Socomlary  Kiliinttion  ;  hut  it  strongly 
deprecates  prenialiire  upcciali Ration  in  commercial  ituhjectji,  or  tho 
entire  anhstitation  of  tbcee  iit  any  time  for  Htibjocts  which  are 
generally  recognised  a»  tho  chief  fuctom  in  a  hbcrul  uducatton." 
The  Rev.  C.  Q.  Gull  (('lapton)  seconileil  tho  motion. 

The  Rev.  W.  il.  Howlett  (Bury,  Ijineiwliirc)  urged  Uml  more 
ntt«ntion  should  be  given  to  tho  work  of  propariiig  youths  for  t)ic 
diitribntive  side  of  couimeroo. 
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Mr.  tlolmrt  (T>cw«il)iiry)  described  tlw  attitnd©  of  tlio  West 
Hiding  hranch  of  tltc  Associiition  on  tliis  subject. 

^fi  rMolntion  was  odopU-d.  Tbia  bronjtht  Uie  first  day's 
mpeting  to  m  clow. 

DlNNHR    AMI    ilECKPTION. 

Snbscqnently,  by  invitation  of  thn  High  Masi*^  and  tho 
GoTCming  Body  of  the  Manohestpr  Orainmar  School,  tho  mcmlHTc 
of  tho  Ai^socintion  dined  together  at  th<r  Albion  Hotel,  and  lati>r  in 
tlto  evening  there  vras  a  Reception  by  the  I»rd  Mayor  and  I^y 
Mayoregs  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Vandrey)  at  the  Town  Hall. 


SATURDAY.  JULY  1st. 

Saturday's  proceedings  began  at  9.30  a.m.  with  a  special 
serrico  in  Manchpster  Cathedral  and  a  sermon  by  tho  Bishop  of 
ManchcHf«r  (Dr.  Moorhouse).  The  prayers  were  intoned  by  the 
Frcicenlor  (Minor  Canon  Winstantoy)  and  the  lesion  was  read  by 
th«  Dean  (Dr.  Mnchirc). 

On  resuming  tho  meeting  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Grammar 
School — ^tho  Rnv.  A.  R.  Yardy,  the  president,  again  presiding — 
inti^rirn  reports  were  prosent«d  on  behalf  of  the  Iicgal  Committee  ; 
of  tho  Prciw  Committee  (Dr.  Scott)  ;  and  of  the  Statistics  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Fletcher).     The  reports  were  in  each  case  reoeired. 

Tlie  report  of  the  Legal  C-ommittee  and  that  of  the  Committeo 
on  Statistics  will  be  fonml  on  pages  405  and  452. 

Thb  CossTrruTios  op  Local  Education  Avthoritibs. 

Mr.  RiiTidall  (NewcastIe-«nder-Li,-me)  moved — "  That  the  ntv 
local  iinthoritief!  should  bo  constituted  by  echrmo  prepared  in  each 
enee  by  the  county  conncil  or  the  connty  boronjih  council  cOncomed, 
and  app^o^Td  by  the  Board  of  Edticntion,  and  in  Roncni!  accordance 
with  the  rccommendutions  of  tho  Royal  C'Cnnmiimion  on  Secondary 
Edncfltion,  i^.,  (1)  that  niemltcn  should  not  be  «ppointc<l  by  direct 
election,  hut  (2)  tlint  tho  majority  of  the  member*  in  counties 
should  bo  appointee]  by  tJw  oonnty  council,  and  in  eoanty  lioroogttf 
by  the  borough  cooocil  and  School   Ikard  ;  and  (3)  that  tbr 
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rctnuodor  should  be  appaiiited  hy  co-optation,  due  proTisioD  being 
ouide  for  tbo  prewnco  thereon  of  persona  of  experience  in  secondujr 
aad  technical  udiication  reepectively,  and  for  the  sppoiutnient  of 
reprcMolaiivDs  thereon  of  aniyerfiitieti  and  uiiivemty  coltcgcn 
specially  connected  with  the  dietrict ;  (-1)  tJiut  adjoioiag  counties 
aud  oDuoty  borouj^hs  should  have  power  to  nnite  :  wbtT«  Un>ro  in 
no  auuh  statutory  anion  it  is  liighly  dt^flir.tblo  thnt  cvuuty  boroughs 
should  work  harmoniously  with  the  geographical  county  to  which 
tlicy  belong."  Mr.  Randall  urgi'd  that  it  was  uioKt  desirable  tluit 
tbe  Adsoaistion  should  let  the  tiuvcrnuicnt  know  their  wieheii  and 
vievs  on  this  matter.  The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Ur.  Ueitb 
(Halifax). 

Mr.  Alfred  Uopkiueou,  Principal  of  Owcus  CcUcgt-,  who  hud 
becD  Inrited  to  speak  on  this  tubji<ct,  urged  the  importuuce  of 
hanng  ureaa  not  too  large  for  periKiaal  knywlcdf;o  on  tlie  part  of 
education  committ4.'ed,  but  largo  euougli  to  L'u«uri<  strong  comuiittotv 
88  well  as  largo  schoQls.  The  boauduriits  should  not  divide  u  con- 
lanuous  population  whose  employuienlt^  lay  in  u  uotninuu  centre. 

Mr.  Wcrtlteimer  (Briittol)  moved  Uie  following  us  auiimcndmout 
of  cluusd  2  : — "  That  the  words,  '  and  in  county  boroughs,'  should 
be  omitted,  and  these  words  subetitut«d,  '  and  in  county  boroughs 
tlip  majority  of  the  members  should  be  appointtid  by  the  borough 
council  and  one-sixth  by  the  School  Board,'"  The  Uov.  Vn'.  H. 
Uowlett  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HilU  (lA-ytou)  cxpre»sud  the  opinion  th;it  School  Doiirds 
fliould  not  be  eoui^tdered  ut  all  until  the  cuuiulaUve  vote  was 
done  uway  with,  tie  therefore  suggostod  an  amoudmcnt  to  the 
effect  that  •school  Bonrd^s  where  !>iich  cxi»t,  be  represented  when 
uo  longer  dueled  by  the  cumulativo  vuto.  Tlua  was  seconded 
pro  forma. 

Mr.  lliuton  next  mggwted  that  [truvinion  should  be  made  for 
tbv  n>pr«tvutation  of  the  Secondary  >Schooh>  ou  the  body  which 
rkcted  the  IocilI  authority.  He  therefore  proposed  this  as  an 
aneudmcut :  "'Itiat  jiuragmph  i  bo  rem»ve<l,  miil  llie  I'oUowiug 
8at>dtitut4)d  :  Tlat  tlie  elvcl«d  iiii-iiibi-r»  >I)uidd  i-omprisp,  iu  fitting 
pro[)ortioii8,  rvpreseututivos  of  (a)  county  council  and  county 
borough  councils ;  (0)  school  boards ;  uud  (<-)  tho  govcrniDg 
body  of  the  Secondary  Schools  within  the  area."  Mr.  Housman 
(Uoorii)  sccosded. 
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Mr.  Klatthows  (Bolton)  »tibiiiittod  lui  (uncndrDeot  to  oUum  3 
of  the  resolution  as  follows: — "Tliat  tho  remiutidcr  ahall  he\ 
representatives  apjiointiid  by  persons  onirngMl  in  Uie  ooiKhict 
auci  aJministratioii  of  Secondary  iiuii  Tochniial  Edocstion 
respectively,  or  by  univoniitira  or  university  ooll«gei  spncially 
connected  vrith  the  district."  His  objection,  he  expkinet),  "  was 
to  the  npjwintmeot  of  representatives  of  Secondary  and 
Technical  Education  by  oOK>|>tatioo."  This  amendment  also  vas 
eecondeij. 

Tho  Itev.  E.  F.  M.  MacCarthy  (ilirniingham)  thoaght  that  the 
debate  shoved  a  great  diversity  of  \iew  as  to  points  of  detail.  It 
seemed  to  him  thercforo  that  the  vriseet  tiling  to  do  was  to  negattve 
the  resolution  and  the  amendments. 

Thereupon  Mr.  King  (Manchester)  moved  the  "previooa 
question,"  which  was  seconded  and  adopted. 


Inspkction  of  Seco.vdart  Scbocls. 

Mr.  EustiL-rbruok  (London),  at  n  matter  of  urgency,  called 
nttVDtion  U)  tho  fuct  that  in  tho  puHsugc  of  tlic  Board  of  Education 
Bill  through  the  liouso  of  liords  the  wordfi  "  or  other  '*  in 
clause  'i  (1)  had  been  omitted.  There  was  reason  to  suppose  that 
a  strong  effort  viaa  being  made  to  reinsert  them  in  tho  Commoiis, 
and  it  woa  therefore  adrisable  that  the  Association  shonld,  as  a 
body,  express  it*  opinion  on  tho  »ubj«ct.  He  move<l :  "That  tiii-i 
Association,  white  not  wishing  to  interfere  ivith  or  diminish  the 
)M>wers  conferred  upon  local  authoriti«ti  by  tho  Technical  Id- 
etruction  Acts,  is  strongly  of  o[>iuion  that  in  the  case  of  Secondary 
Schools  such  inspection  should  not  be  recognised  as  taking  tl»c 
pkoe  of  tho  official  ins|}ection  by  the  Board  of  Education,  or 
University  organisation,  as  provided  in  tho  Bill." 

Mr.  Werthcimer  seconded,  and  Mr.  P.  Wood  (Darlington) 
supported  the  proposal. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Wdls  (Batt«rsoa)  questioned  the  wisdom  of  jatof^ 
vcDing  in  tho  way  suggested  by  Mr.  Easterbrook. 

The  IVcsidcnt  said  the  object,  he  understood,  was  to  safeguard 
auy  j>owers  of  inH)>oction  which  local  authorities  in  the  afaape 
of  Technical  Instruction  Committees  already  poesesood. 

Mr.  ^S'crthoimor  remarked  that  tho  intcreata  of  scliouU  like 
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that  M-illi  which  Mr.  Wells  bad  to  do  would  bo  folly  nfeguardtrd. 
For  his  own  |>urt  ho  would  liko  to  »ou  Uio  Bill  stand  in  ite  present 
form,  for  he  did  uot  wiiut  »ccoud-rnt«  iii»jwctun  to  iDspwt 
secoudury  aoliools. 

Acting  ugjon  the  sog^ostioii  of  thu  FrvsidcJit,  Mr.  East«rhrook 
acc«|it«il  nu  utncndiuont  to  the  effvcl  tliat  thu  duuso  i^hould  ruu — 
"may  liy  their  offiuurs  or  by  any  university  orgauisatiou  or  olUor 
eclucntionnl  iii«titution  approved  iti  thut  behiilf  by  tho  I}o«u-d ; 
prorided  that  nothing  in  thi:*  cliiusc  shall  interfere  with  or 
diminish  tlio  ])Owers  of  iiif)i)<H.'tioii  coiiferroil  upon  local  aiitliorilii-s 
by  the  Techiiii'a!  I tiHtriiet ion  Acts  or  exercised  by  them  under 
those  Aets,  but  that  nuch  iti»{jectioii  if  lield  shall  uot  lake  the  place 
of  inspection  under  this  clause." 

Mr.  Wood  moved  that  the  words  "or  other  vducatJonal  insli- 
tntJon"  be  omitted,  and  the  motion  was  seeomled,  hut  was  lo»t 
(14-13). 

The  rcBolation,  as  amended  by  the  President  and  accepted  by 
Mr.  Eaeterbrook,  was  theu  approved  by  a  large  majority. 


FiSAKCiAL  Aid  to  Secondakv  Scbools. 


CnnoD  Fowler  (Lincoln)  moved  and  Mr.  Bendall  (Loudon) 
secouded  tho  followinjj  resolution: — "That  owiu^  (1)  to  the 
variety  in  local  conditions,  (2)  to  tho  differenees  between  day 
schools  and  boarding  schools  aud  schuoLt  iu  which  t.!io  day  aud 
boarding  eloiuents  art*  combined,  (3)  to  the  dillercnces  iu  vuriuus 
districts  in  the  cost  or  rent  of  suitable  ]iremiseis,  aud  aleo  of  ground 
for  playing  fields,  (4)  to  the  diflerouces  in  the  forms  of  ciiuipmeiit 
re<]uirpd  for  different  types  of  ^i.'condury  Education,  aud  (^)  to  tho 
need  for  improvi'mcut  iu  the  salaries  of  ussistuut  luastiTs,  it  is  at 
present  impossible  to  Uy  dowu  with  nny  approximation  to 
proeisiou  a  scale  of  tlic  cost  of  sup]>lyiug  efficiout  Socoudary 
Education  for  boys  of  the  various  types  which  experience  show*  to 
bo  required  ;  but  that  the  data  collected  by  tho  Statistic*  Coiu- 
mittee  of  the  AMociation  [>oiut  to  tho  general  ueed  of  incrwised 
funds,  if  llio  efficiency  of  Sevondai-y  Kducatioa  is  to  he  scoured  at 
the  h^vel  which  the  interest  of  the  nation  requires.  That  the 
Association,  recognising  tho  ditBculliejt  that  attend  an  adeqnato 
iavestijjatiou,   oouipri«iug    all   tho    ubove-uamed    factors   iu   tho 
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probleiD,  if  privately  uniivrtokooi  ivHpcctfallj  ur^us  oa  the  Lord 
Prc^idoiit  uf  lliv  Council  tfau  arj^t-nt  Deed  for  u  oomprvIxmsiTV 
offiouU  iui]uiry  iuto  ttic  fiDiutuiul  oud  otlivr  voaditioiiiS  of  efficiency 
iti  public  M.-coBdu-jr  »cbooU  ia  Eugluod,"  Tlio  rvAolaiioo  woa 
ndoiitcii. 


Votes  of  Thasks. 


Tbo  Rev.  W.  H.  Ilowlett  moved  the  following  resolaUoD  : — 
"  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  this  Afsociatioo  be  fpveu  to  the  High 
Master  and  Govornin};  Body  of  Manchester  Gramtnmr  S<rhi>ol 
for  the  admirable  arrangements  they  have  made  for  the  meeting 
and  for  their  geueroos  hospitality  ;  to  the  Itight  Hon.  tlic  Lord 
Mayor  and  Lady  Mayore&a  for  their  courteons  reception  of  the 
Association  at  the  Town  Hall  ;  to  the  Right  Itov.  the  Bishop  of 
ManchusU'r  for  his  sermon  this  morning,  and  for  his  kindnesa  to 
allowijig  it  to  be  |)rinted  hereafter  ;  to  the  Very  Rev,  the  Dean  for 
the  use  of  the  ('athedral  ;  and  to  Principal  llopkinson  and  the 
Cooncil  and  Senate  of  Owens  College  for  their  kind  invitattoa  for 
this  afternoon." 

The  Rev.  E.  F.  M.  MacCarthy  seconded,  and  the  resolation  was 
adopted  with  acclamation.  This  oonclnded  the  bnuneas  of  the 
mo^og. 

At  a  later  period  of  the  day  tliere  was  a  Reception  at  Oweo* 
College  by  the  Principal  and  moiubcrs  of  tlie  CouociL 


ilnloersity  Ccmrs* 


OXFORD. 

>NGItEGATION  has  npprovcd  the  vroctitm  of  a 
pathological  laboratory  nt  n  cost  of  i^LO^OOO  and 
tuifi  promi^oil  :ni  ariniiiil  itiilivviition  of  £250  for 
6td  ycurs  towards  ito  miiintcuimvp.  Half  tbo 
amount  roqiiiriMl  for  the  building  nnd  ciijuipinpnt  is 
tiiv  ti,iH  of  un  anonymous  donor.  Tlio  modiciil  school  at  Oxford 
ia  o^Hdcntly  looking  np.  Sir  J.  Burden  ^mdcrvon'^  baront'toy  maj 
1)Q  taken  a*  in  wm«  sens(>  a  rcoogDitioii  of  this  fact. 

Tho  fttiS  of  the  New  (reogrnphical  School  at  Oxford,  formed 
with  the  4XM>pcntBon  of  the  Royal  Geo};ruptiioal  Society,  has  been 
apjKiintcd.  Mr.  Mackinder  will  ))0  iU  head,  with  Dr.  Herbcrtson 
a»  uuiitont  and  Messrs.  H.  N.  DiclcHori  and  Q.  B,  Umndy 
a»  lecturors  in  ptiysicnl  K^'Ogniphy  and  ancient  geography 
i|>oclivoly. 
Much  has  Wen  made  of  the  protest  against  the  conferment  of 
his  D.C.L.,  offered  in  18i)i,  uj>oii  Mr.  Uhodcn.  Fortunately  the 
Encaenia  proceedings  passed  off  hnrnioniously.  The  presence  of 
the  Dnkc  and  Duchess  of  York  and  the  distinction  of  the  persons 
honoured  by  tiie  University  rendered  the  ceremony  this  year  of 
unusual  Interest. 

The  University  has  decided  after  diacusflion  to  take  part  in  the 
educational  exhibitions  to  be  held  next  year  both  in  London  and 
Paris.  The  dispute  between  tho  Vice-Ohancellor  and  the  city 
Magistrates  as  to  polioe  jurisdiction  has  been  settled. 

A  good  many  nppoiatnients  liave  been  announced.  The 
Hertford  Scholarship,  tbe  blue  ribbon  of  Lutiuity,  is  awarded  to 
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Mr.  H.  W.  Garrod  (Balliol) ;  Mr.  B.  H.  Streolcr,  B.A.  (Quwn'»X 
bus  been  chosen  for  a.  tutorial  ft-Uowship  it  I'l^mbroke ;  tho 
Jobotoa  Memorial  Prize  gqcg  to  Mr.  U.  N.  Uiokson  (Now 
College)  ;  Mr.  J.  P.  Lys  (Worecrtcr)  becomes  nn  official  Teliow 
of  Iiis  colkge  ;  and  Mr.  A.  K.  Boyoott  (Oriel)  has  been  *lccU-d  -I* 
tho  Aubrvy  Moore  Memorial  Stud«otship, 


CAMBIUDGE. 


i 


Tho  Matli^inatical  TripoB  liet  Fart  L  was  an  int«resliiig 
docutueiit  from  sowml  (loinl-i  of  view — a  bracket  for  the  top  place 
has  only  occurred  twice  tii'lorc,  an  AiiintJc  &>iiiur  Wrangler  has 
never  been  known,  nn  ex-ele»ientary  school  boy  junior  Wrangler 
only  two  or  titree  timcii,  two  Aoslralianii  in  the  &nt  four  places, 
never.  Ou  tho  whole  the  big  public  schoob  camo  off  dccidetlly 
ln»lly,  while  the  itncoeas  of  the  Oentral  FoandatioD  Schoob, 
London,  which  had  three  pupila  in  the  Hud  ninoti>en  p]noe«,  it 
phenoniennl.  Tho  Smith  rri«!&  Iiave  been  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  U. 
Austin,  fi.A.  (Trinity),  UiQ  Senior  Wrangler  of  I«!^7,  uud  Mr.  J.  ■ 
W.  'Wallier,  B.A.  (IVioity),  who  waa  bracketwl  Fourth  Wrangler 
in  tho  siinic  ye-»r.  Mr.  J.  Larmor,  M.A.  (St.  John's),  and  Mr.  U. 
T.  Walker,  M.A.  (Trinity),  divided  the  Adams  Prize  between 
them. 

Dr.  Moule.  the  ocw  Norrisiaii  Professor  of  Divinity,  }»  la 
^uocecdtid  n.*  Pruicipal  of  Uidtcy  Hail  by  the  Itev.  T.  W.  Drary, 
;  present  Principal  of  tho  Church  Missionary  (Allege,  Islington  ; 
r.  II.  M.  Uacdonald,  M.A.  (('lare),  has  been  appointed  Uuiver- 
fiiy  Lcctnrer  in  MatJiematics ;  the  Uev.  11.  C.  lieecliing,  M.A. 
(Balliol,  Oxford),  has  been  appointed  Chirk  Lecturer  in  £ngiiili 
Litoralnre  at  Trinity  ;  the  Rev.  Q.  W.  Blenkin,  M.A.  (Tripity), 
becomes  a  Fellow  of  Corpus  ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark,  MA.  (Trinity), 
the  Itegistrary,  ha«  been  appointed  Saudars  Iteadcr  in  Biblio> 
graphy  ;  and  Mr.  G.  T.  Bennett  and  Mr.  11.  S.  Corskw  (lM>th 
Kniniaiinel)  have  been  elected  to  Senior  and  Junior  Fellowatupa 
respectively  at  tlioir  college. 

The  Oinibridgo  University  Atwociatioo  has  issued  an  interesting 
pamphlet  of  i'd6  pages  detailing  the  finaocial  needs  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  its  %-arioa6  departments.     The  claim  is  not  put  into  fisores 
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erory  cnso,  hnt  some  {{Ioa  of  the  m»gnitad«  of  the  demand  may 
igaUicrcd  from  tli«  stat«Micnl  that  the  Uiiivcraity  Library  wants 

at  least  £3,000  a  your  adHilioiinl  iiiconio,  nnd  tho  Sledical  Scliool 

is  urgent  for  n  raiutnl  OHlIay  of  £55,000. 

LONDON. 

Tlw  Sttttatory  Ooinniiviuviicrs,  liuviug  prL'piircd  thoir  Druft 
tv,  teiil  it,  on  tlic  18tb  uf  May,  to  the  C'lvrk  of  Couvocatiuii 
a  request  thut  it  should  not  be  comniuiiicatod  to  the  ]>rv»8  but 
thit  tho  criticii<ins  of  Convocntioii  u]iori  it  sboiild  be  M-nt  to  tho 
Cointni!t»ton<'T9  by  July  1.  Tlio  tnatt«r  was  romittod  to  tho 
Standing  Comniitti-o,  whioli  appointed  a  »ub-coimnittee  to  cou^idor 
tbc  docQiuent,  and  dniw  u[i  n  rejKirt  tb(TiM>n,  based  ou  t)ic  rocoin- 
niondnlioii  of  Ibis  »ul>-ooniniitt«e.  An  extraordinary  meeting  of 
OonTOca^on  was  tb^n  BUinnioned  for  the  27th  of  Jnno  to  rocciw 
thLt  report  and  ernpowor  ibe  Standing  Oommitt-ei?  to  make 
reprejienlJitioiis  in  accortliincc  therewith.  A  differenec  of  opinion 
mnnifesti-d  il."!-!!'  at  thitt  meeting,  and  tbo  Drart  .Statnu-  was 
eventually  rcniitt^-d  for  eoiifidt^ration  to  the  S{><.'dal  C'oinuiiltoo 
ap]>oint(.'d  in  1891),  and  rv-appointcd  in  1898,  to  deal  with  the 
msltKT. 

A  spoeial  meeting  of  the  Senate  was  held  on  tlie  28th  of  June, 
ftt  which  the  Chancellor  submitted  a  ro-iolutioii  to  aocept  tlte 
proposal  of  (tie  Qovernnient  to  ti-ansfor  the  University  headquarters 
to  the  Ini[)erial  Insiiturx',  C'Oitsidi^rable  reluctance  %>'».'■  o\'inocd  to 
mirrendcrtng  thf  present  buildings  as  a  condition  of  obioiniug  any 
ncoomniodation  at  >South  Kensington,  and  the  meeting  adjoartieil 
without  arriving  at  any  decision. 

Sonic  diiisatisfaclion  has  been  expressed  with  the  June  niatrio- 

JOR  examination  juapers.  In  general  elementary  science  several 
'questions  wore  asked  outside  the  syllabus,  and  the  inclusion  of 
sentences  for  translation  from  English  in  tlie  Greek  paper  was  not 
warranted  by  the  regulations. 

CoiTcspoDcIence  has  taken  place  hotweca  the  Sonata  and 
Mr.  C'haniboriain  with  respect  to  tho  continuance  of  the  Uuitersity 
examinations  at  colonial  centres.  Tho  matter  liaii  been  n>ferred 
for  oonsideration  to  tho  Joint  Coiiiinitt«e«  on  vxamiuatious  in  Arts, 
Science,  and  Laws. 
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ClK  Incorporated  JI$$ociariOR  of 
Read  masters. 


THE    STATISTICS    COMMITTEE, 

Os  Junv  IStti  the  Council  ooii!<i<lerei]  the  Report  and  daia 
collected  by  the  Committ^M.'  iiud  udoptcd  the  llc]wrt  lu  rollovk*a  :- 

The  original  TerioB  of  Reference  arc  recordwl  in  the  Report  of 
tlio  Annual  General  Meeting  belli  at  St.  OkiTo's  School  in 
JiiQDitry,  18^8,  and  are  as  follow*  : — 

pAKLUusm'Aar  Obaitts  to  Sbcoxhaht  Schoou. 
Resolved  : — That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  AssodBtaon 

(a)  Thore  in  urj^-nt  iiocid  of  ptirlimnnataiy  nMistnnco  for 
Soocindary  neliouln,  boUi  fur  otiat  uf  annual  maintranncv 
uul  for  proviHton  and  equipmont  of  adcquato  buitdingH. 

{I)  Inasmuch  as  tho  minimum  cost  of  effli-idut  8pcondai7  Educa- 
tion for  boys  ih  £1 2  por  lioiid  in  Hclioaln  hnriDR  more  than 
100  pupils,  und  is  £,\i  wr  huutl  iu  mdiouls  navin^  less 
thnu  too  pupiU.  each  pubUc  Sooomlary  School  rocogniwKl  as 
efficieot  and  neeessary  should  receive  throuKli  thu  w-ntml, 
or  through  the  local  authority,  or  from  both  tu^etlivr, 
aoob  onnnol  grants  as,  taken  together  vith  the  sebool 
iDOome  from  endowments  and  from  pupils'  fe«s,  may  make 
up  the  anunuit  of  at  loost  £12  or  £15  rospoctirely  per  head 
poT  niinuiD. 

(c)  Su«h  annual  grnnta  from  either  authority  should  be  made 
in  respect  of  a  school  as  a  whole,  and  not,  as  the  Sdcnea 
and  Art  erants,  In  respnct  of  a  particular  department  of 
the  school  and  of  particular  mbjoct  of  study. 

Kkmltsd: — Tlutt  Resolution  3  be>  referred  to  the  Couocil  in  order 
tluit  thoy  uiay  collect  slatisti«  and  coufinu,  tuid,  if  nccosearj, 
Gorreot  the  Resolution  according  to  the  rvaidu  which  lAttj 
Mcertais. 
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In  «oii»oquci]ot«  of  Uicec  instructions  the  Council  appointod,  in 
Kcbnuiry,  1698,  a  Committed',  wlio  drem*  up  a  circidtir  Icttor  nod' 
ft  form  fur  a  statitiira]  return.  \rhic;h  verc  issued  to  Moinbcrs.  A 
total  of  Ittti  forms  vnu  received.  Of  these  li!  nrc,  for  various 
rpoKtni),  of  no  uso.  Zklany  otlivr  returns  miido  urc  more  or  li>as 
tDoompIetti :  Uiis  \»  <Iue  in  many  aues  to  the  ub««-Dc«  of  offidal 
aocoant.1  to  nlikh  tlio  Ui-ud  Itfaster  hud  a(»M-ss. 

NuthvritluliindiD^  tlint  less  tbun  45  per  cent,  of  t)i«  mcmWr* 
hare  made  rclonis,  tJie  Committee  l>Glie\'es  that  the  diila  collected, 
though  far  from  «ati!»fyinK  their  hopes,  uro  sufficient  to  ODalilo 
them  to  iiiiggvst  ii  eonx-vtiou  of  tlio  Ke^olutiori  2(A)  print/-d  atiove 
io  the  direction  of  niisiu{{  tlie  fijjurcs  thore  given  us  the  miniiiinm 
cost  of  eJikient  Scoontbirj-  £du<.-»tiou. 


I.    (Jlassificatio!;. 

It  is  obvious  that  some  method  of  clositifieation  must  be 
adopted  on  account  of  the  variety  of  typca  cf  schools  repre- 
sented by  the  return*,  e^. — 

(a)  Schools  having  more  tlion  100  pupilit. 

(i)  Schools  faaviog  has  tbaa  100  pupils. 

{c)  Schools  having  boarden  only. 

(4)  Schools  having  day-liuvs  ouly. 

{*)  Sdlwols  where  boanli'm  pn-jiouderate  over  day-boys. 

[/)  Schools  vbere  day-buy  a  pi-eiKinderato  over  boarders. 

(y)  Schools  vhere  (say)  6  |ier  cent,  of  the  pupils  are  ovor  17  yoon 

of  age. 
(A)  Schools  where  none  of  the  pupUs  are  over  17  years  of  age. 


Otlier  differeutiu  also  might  be  iiitoptcd,  «^, — 

(■')  Schools  wh<iro  the  expenditure  pftr  huod  of  pupils  is  over 

£      pur  oonum. 
(i)  Schools  where  the  expenditure  per  head  of  pupils  is  uad«r 

£     per  annum. 

The  range  of  expenditure  per  head  is  exceedingly  wide,  from 
abont  £.5  to  (in  on«  case)  £35  pur  annum  :  but  it  is  to  bo 
remarked  that  in  some  inirtJtnf^#  the  protits  Iruui   bourdert  and 
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from  free  quurtcrs  aod  aUowanoos  (which  vrere  not  uked  for 
aniJ  ODolil  not  aocurah>1j'  be  gircn)  render  the  pxp<^iiitar«  as 
given  in  tlip  return  unrcUnbIc,  siiicc  ihe^  items  aro  rirtaallj 
j»rl  of  a  llvail  Mnvtor's  silarj,  ami,  where  they  srr  con»i<lrrnt>lv^ 
ODsblp  governing;  bodi<!s  to  offv  a  lower  cash  paymoot  to  tKo 
l!«i(i  Master  lliaii  would  Ih»  needful  if  ho  were  not  in  iTceii"t  of 
an  equivalent  in  kind.  This  consideration  is  in  tUv  opinioQ  of 
the  L'ommittne  a  ju»tiUcatiou  for  not  offering  comments  on  the 
largo  nnmber  of  returns  from  iwhools  where  hoarder*  prcpooderutc. 
The  Committee,  therefore,  find  it  necessary  to  confine  them- 
selves to  offeriu;;  tabulated  Htatistics  concerning  day-ecbools  only, 
Hud  to  dealing  even  with  this  one  category  nnder  the  following 
separaU'  heads; — 

A.  Qay-uhools  haTifig;moro  tlian  lOD  pupils  with  about  5  perocot. 

over  17  yvtxa  ol  ago. 

B.  Day>schools  having  more  than  100  pupils  with  le«s  than  5  per 

vent,  over  17  rears  o(  ag^e. 

0.  Daycohoob  Laviiij;  less  than  100  pupiLs  with  about  5  per  tmt. 
OTor  17  years  of  itgo. 

1).  I>ay-suhooU  having  less  than  104  pupils  with  leas  than  6  per 
c«nt.  over  1 7  x-oats  of  age. 

But  before  giving  theee  (which  can  only  be  deemed  ap[Hx>xi- 
mately  accurate)  as  to  tlie  actual  average  expenditore  per  bead 
of  tile  pujiiU  in  the  schools  under  con )ii deration,  the  following 
matters  which  materially  affect  financial  con<litionH  generally 
mast  bo  mentioned,  as  being  of  the  greatest  im[K)r1ance  in 
making  any  deductions  from  the  general  statements. 


U.    EmciKScr. — i.  Pbkuisbs. 


An  imi>ortaul  i^wiut  th.il  is  miKHl  by  the  original  Terms  of 
ttrferone"!  arises  from  tho  term  "  eflieient  Secondary  School " 
(trv  Resolution  i{h}  above).  Wtutt  is  the  minimum  of  such 
"flAoieucy"?  Does  it  inolnde  inter  alia  prorision  of  (1)  good 
ilts.  (ii)  good  furniture,  (iii)  f;ood  appliances,  and  (iv)  good 
■Ifcyifflinnd  ?     With  a  view  to  ^lining  some  information  oa  UiMO 


t>eat)  /Casters.  *&& 

|M>iot8,  i]no«tionx  woni  asked  as  to  tko  opinion  of  Head  Slastons 
and  resulted  as  tbllows  :~~ 

Qooi.  Vtat.  Ddldmt.  ToU!  of  K}>lua. 

Pi«miimt B6  48  36  t  B» 

Forailtm.    89  5S  87  ITS 

Appliances 80  55  86  171 

flaygTOund     81  48  38  1S7 

Totals  ....     88fi  S07  136  679 

Though  th«so  opinionn  aro  formed  u«t  on  a  coin[Kirativo  ba»ts, 
but  iudopendeotly  by  170  different  pt^rsons,  they  are  not  witlioat 
«igiiiticiuico,  und  \y>ini  to  tlie  need  for  n  greater  or  less  expenditaro 
of  capital  00  about  itO  per  cent,  of  Lho  schools  conoerned. 


ii.      8TJIF7. 

Another  importnnl  jwiut  is  : — How  Tur  do  exlstiii;;  oonditioiu 
afFoct  the  efiicicucy  of  the  ttuSis  of  schools  ?  With  u  view  to  *iJi>p!y- 
ing  sonio  iuforiuHtiou  oo  tkcso  points  ijuestious  were  asked  ; — "  la 
your  (a)  school  iuid(>rstaffcd ;  (b)  ttaS  underpaid ;  (r)  stafT  over' 
worked?" 

The  following  replies  were  received  : — 

v_  M*   '  Totol  numbtr 

**■  *•*■        of  iri.««. 

(a)  SohooU  UDd«nitaff«d    70  04  IG4 

Staff  undorpaid     $8  &G  144 

tjtaff  overworked 41  122  IGA 

Totals    190        272  471 

Tbc  feet*  tliat  4:i  per  cent,  of  thp  Head  Masters  replying  to  (a) 
considered  their  scliooU  niidorstalii'd  ;  (/•)  that  01  per  cent,  consider 
their  staffs  underpaid  ;  and  (e)  and  that  2o  per  cent,  consider  their 
.■(tiiffs  overworked,  are  very  important,  since  they  show  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  Wat  able  to  judge,  the  actual  exitcaditure  on  tho 
salaries  of  assistant  masters  is  no  adequate  criterion  of  what  it 
oo^it  to  be. 


iii.     UkaD  MAKTHR'ti  Salaat,  eic. 

It  was  sliown  by  Dr.  Worraell  before  tho  Royal  t^jmnn'Miou  on 
SiTOndary  Education  tliat,  according  to  X\ic  statistics  collected  by 
the  Association,  the  salaries  of  Head  Matters  wen-,  in  many  case*, 
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TGrj  insuffictent,  and  the  fi{pir«6  dow  ander  oonadentioo  Satijr 
confirm  this  concloston.  Head  Masters  were  not  a^cd  by 
C-ommitiee  to  offer  o)'iuioas  on  ih*  [loint,  but  tUe  inaJpqnacy  o( 
paymoiiis  to  I!<>ail  M.utcrs  on  Ihc  whole  i&  obvious,  more  jiou-ticu* 
larly  in  seboobi  liaving  less  than  \00  [lOpils. 


IT.    Otbkr  Cojtditioss  Akfictisu  Schools  ix  tbk  Kcturs. 

Six  other  qucHtroos  were  asked  of  Hcnd  Blutci?,  yiz.,  as  to  : — 

1 .  Ixkcal  OT«r-«UMily  of  avkimla  of  similar  tfp^, 

2.  Oomparative  uieonveDieace  of  access, 

3.  Shiflinff  of  ]x>pulatioa  tuing  secoadanr  (chooU, 

4.  General  lumtilabilit.v  i>f  wtuation  and  prvuiiKo, 
&.  D«cr««M  of  i]M)Oin«  from  endovnumt, 
6.  Un&uiialnlitj  of  tuition  fee  to  diibiet, — 

all  of  which  evoked  »ome  replifl). 

1.  Itemarks  arc  made  in  no  Uss  than  44  cases  u]>on  the  edat- 
warn  of  Achool*  affording  sotnevrliat  similar  education  at  no  great 
distanoo  from  (he  sctiool.  Such  «)ni[wtilion  jirooecdod  from  other 
[iiiblic  :<ocoudary  schools,  as  Kelt  as  from  jirJvatc  and  from  priaurr 
ocltool^. 

2.  In  13  iiii>tai>OPS  Uie  inoonveniencp  of  aooess  was  mentioned. 
■1.  Not  many  iu&tancei  of  general  unsoitability  of  fiiinAtion 

and  premises  were  addaoed,  bot  n  few  striking  rcniarkj  are  given, 
sliowing  tliat  this  difficulty  is  by  no  meun;  non-oxistent. 

5.  l>ocresise  of  income  from  endowment  a  commented  upon 
in  DO  lees  than  21  cases.  In  one  instance  the  endowment  has 
fallen  by  more  than  50  per  cent.,  and  in  15  oUier  cases  endowments 
have  boon  reduced  or  a  debt  incurred  for  the  erection  or  equipment 
of  buildings,  the  ri'duction  of  which  involws  «  scrions  annual 
dednction  from  tJie  income  from  endowmout. 

6.  As  regards  the  unsnitabiliiy  of  fco  lo  dislrirt,  in  il  cases 
Head  Maslors  are  of  opinion  that  the  fee  is  loo  high,  and  in  seven 
ea»<9  that  it  is  too  low. 

Some  few  deductions  of  a  }{encritl  kind  may  safely  bo  mado 
Qotwilhstauding  the  caution  given  aWvo  : — 

i.  lliat  the  provision  of  g«o«l  swcondary  edacation  in  a  r»nge 
of  Kl)ool-age  beyond  the  finccnlh  year,  inasmuch  us  greater  sjK'oial- 
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iMttion  is  nxjnired.  if  rclativi'lj  cxpeniiiTO,  and  npcciiilly  in  cmm 
whore  Uh'  ntimbor  of  hoyt  in  each  whool  gratl«  or  (']»»)  if  vmnLl. 

ii.  'Fhiit,  having  ri>gur(l  to   Hw   )>mnU   proportion  of  returns 
even  from  I.A.H.M.mcmlK'r»,  uo  clp<liictions«an  safHv  Ik-  inmk-  ss: 
reganbi  tlw  «ii]iply  of  SccuniJnry  Educiitiun  over  any  K'wn  iriyi, ! 
since  iii«  h\f^\ni»l  proportion  of  returns  to  ciListiu;^  known  Si^cond- 
ary  Sch»oU  in  any  one  county  area  is  bnt  one-half,  on<l  from  *oi»o 
whole  couDtie^  no  rcturwi»  »l  ull  have  been  received. 

iii.  That  tlw  term  **  cfGcicnt  Socondary  SchiTOl,"  ii«  iiswl  in  lh« 
orij^nal Tt>rm* ttf  Iti-fcrence,  lia-'  Iwen  hitherto  iusiifficiinilly  defined 
for  practtcaJ  poriio»e4  a*  re^jiirdi"  eatimiitin;;  the  inininiinn  cost  of 
efficiency.  Before  the  latter  tajik  cjin  be  ofFcctiially  perfortiied  certain 
prinoijdfs  inu«t  be  laid  down  as  to  #ehool  buildinK*,  plrtyi^ronnds 
the  difference  between  the  co»t  of  larfjo  and  of  small  whocils,  and 
between  town  and  country  exiienws,  the  duduc^ons  for  lioarding 
espenwft,  the  minimnni  Hilary  of  <}ualilied  ina»tor«,  and  other 
similar  [Kiint«. 

iv.  That  notliin;;  dhort  of  an   official  enquiry  into   the  con- 
ditions of  existing  (Secondary  SchooU,  witli  power  to  collate  facUl 
a.*  to  aU  till'  inrioii"  iioiiits  involved  in  the  problem,  will  enabl 
persons  interested  in  education  to  formulate  accurate  views  ujioil 
the  subject. 

Statistical  tables  will  ai>pcar  in  a  subsequcat  number. 


eorrcspcndence. 


I'n*   EiifoT   Mituot  hold  IhHttif  Te^>m*ili4  for  Ott  tpmitnu   tjprMtrd 

0/rrt*iioud<iiU .] 


MANUAL   TKAININQ    IN    SECJONDAHY     EDUCATION. 
To  the  Kdilor  of  the  "  Edixatiok.vl  Rbmbw." 

DiCAB  Rill, — Tliat  ulay  modelling  may  be  niaJo  »  valuable  part 
of  a  Secoiitfary  carriculum,  I  have  never  qucstioui^l.  My  COD- 
tention  is  that  H  does  not  ijcrform  the  same  fanctiou  aa  wood-  or 
metal-work,  and  cannot  tliereforc  be  regarded  a*  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  them^aiid  this  in  virtue  of  tb«  very  fact 
which  Mr.  BumberiiUine  triumphantly  advances  iu  [iroof  of  it» 
superiority,  vii.,  tliat  it  it  artitt'i  tcork  atid  not  ariiBaii't.  Fof 
from  tliiii  fimilitiriM-iital  fuel  flow  two  con^iequencee  : — 

(i)  It  cannot,  iiare  Mr.  Ilumberfttone,  bo  relied  upon  to  combat 
the  prejudioc  af^nat  nrtisan  work  winch  oar  present  scltool  tyttcta 
tends  to  foster. 

(ii)  It  cannot  bo  tanj(ht  to  so  largo  a  proportion  of  boys  as 
wood  or  metal-work,  the  relation  between  the  two  kind»  of  work 
being  in  this  respt-ct  very  similar  to  tliat  between  freehand  dniwiug 
and  geometrical  drawing. 

In  arguing  that  wood-work  does  not  tend  to  ctUti%'atc  tlie 
reoMning  [wwer,  Mr.  Enmb^riitone  makes  tlw  common  miftake  of 
ooufusing  oniiitari/  carjttulry  with  filucalionat  trooil-teorl;.  It  may 
be  <iuitc  troo  that  "tike  arcmgc  carjicnter  certainly  docs  not 
[MtfM-ss  wellilevolopwl  reasoning  powers,"  and  this,  as  i  pointed 
out  in  my  paper,  is  one  of  the  raain  reasons  why  it  would  ocver 
do  to  entrust  him  with  tlio  teaching  of  tlie  subject.  But  any  one 
who  has  been  through  a  oour?«>  of  edwcalionaJ  wood-work  know* 
tliat  l»o  has  to  be  constanlJy  asking  liinix'lf  iju(«lione  of  this  kind 
— ^"^  Such  and  such  n  cut  ap]>ear9  necessary  to  complete  the  i<«rt  1 
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am  at :  if  I  moke  it,  siuiU  I  find  al^nrards  that  ii  has  spoil«d  80m« 
other  part?"  Snch  i^uestioua  Cftn  only  be  answered  by  tlw 
exercise  of  the  rosi«>ning  faculty,  anJ  can  only  be  sbirkod  at  tbo 
risk  of  condign  punishment  automatically  infiided.  This  dis- 
dpUne,  nnlese  I  am  mistaken,  clay-niodoUing  <Ioo8  not  provide. 

Of  ooarsp  ther«  is  no  magic  aboat  tlie  workshoji.     It  mny  bo  | 
worked   on   educational   principles   (as   in  the  Sloyd  and   othor 
kindred   syslems) :    it  may   be  made  (as  the  avera;;c   cirpcnti-r 
mokes  it)  s  school  of  mere  rnle  of  thumb.     But  jiroeiscly  the  «imc 
is  true  of  the  licienoe  laboratory. 

The  word  "  laboratory "  roctJls  an  argument  in  fuToar  of 
edocational  wood-work  dropiwd  in  the  conrse  of  conversation  by  a 
master  at  one  of  the  schools  I  visited.  "  Wo  find,"  he  said,  "  that 
the  workshoi>  acte  as  a  kind  of  hiboratory  for  Euclid." — I  am,  etc, ' 

H.  Jt.  REICHEL. 


rSYCHOU)GY  FOR  TEACHERS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Educatiosal  RK\nKW." 

Dear  Sir, — Professor  Lloyd  Morgan,  in  his  recent  article  on 
"  Piiycbolojjv  for  Tcaeliers,"  deals  with  matters  of  such  importAUOC 
tliat  yon  will  ])erba)ie  permit  mo  to  point  out  what  seonw  to  me  n 
serions  objection  to  tlie  views  which  ho  \mU  forward.  \\*hile  in 
t«?rm»  he  donounws  "dry  bones"  and  "packets  of  insipid  pcmmi- 
cun,"  1m!  ap]M-nra  to  be,  in  eifcct,  advocatisf;  n  system  of  ninjuatilied 
"cram"  for  teachers.  lie  ad^nses  that  they  nlionlil  sindy  psycho- 
logy in  "a  ooorx!  S(H<oially  adapted"  to  tlieir  riii|uireiiietitii ;  that 
they  ahoold  also  study  logic,  but  not  "  forma)  logic,"  nor  should 
they  become  "  trained  logician?."  The  whole  of  "  what  psycho- 
logy should  do  for  the  teacher  "  is,  in  his  opinion,  "little  enough  " 
tot  what  "a  practical  pedagogae  of  a  dozen  years'  esperienoe 
already  knows  full  well."  And  he  urges  pinrcholojpstfi  to  set  aboat 
tlie  compilation  of  a  text-book  which  eltall  attain  this  object  as  well 
us  may  be. 
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In  my  hoinblc  judgiuent  tliorc  i»  no  sueb  Uiing  iu<  "  Psychology 
for  T(?a«lKT»,"  or  "  Logic  for  Tciiobcri',"  iliftoriMit  from  Psycbolojor 
or  Logic  ill  gcupnil.  ]iook»  whit-li  arc  *«-calI<'il  wnsti.*!  of  portions 
of  the  scit^iioc  iu  (jucstion,  iutcrepcrscil  witii  iriBtriictions  to  t«ichers, 
(liroctin^  tb«ni  whut  to  thiiik  aboat  it,  anil  pointing  out  iu  appU- 
cationei  to  tbeir  work.  TIjc  itclciitific  "'  t«'xt '"  is  sinall ;  the 
podngogic  " notes'*  are  voluminuus.  iiwh  upplicntioos  and  no(M 
tiiay  be  in  place  in  books  tri'iitiiig  of  tlio  Science  or  Art  of  Gdaca* 
tion,  but  are  out  of  place  in  vrorlisi  profi-iving  to  deal  with  I-o;iieoT 
Psycholog}'.  C'<innitii.'r  Prof.  Mor;pin's  own  book  called  "P»y 
chology  for  Toachom."  It  i»i  very  mhiiU,  and  j)er1iaps  a  fourth  of 
it  is  devotod  to  the  <'X[iosition  of  the  princi]>les  of  the  sciencp.  The 
remaining  tliree-fourUis  consistj^  of  niitllcr  "that  a  practical  [icda- 
gogue  of  a  dozen  yearii'  exporicnci;  itlrcaily  knows  lull  well."  Bnt 
the  whole  of  tlie  liook  would  huvci  afToriled  all  too  small  a  since  fur 
th«  adequate  unfolding  of  even  an  elementary  view  of  Psychology. 
Is  it  not  truly  "  cranimiiij;,"  to  give  a  hasty  sketch  of  some  of  the 
features  of  a  science,  which  ix,  [lerhaps,  the  most  difficult  of  all  to 
gnisp  rightJy,  and  then  prooet'd  to  till  the  pupil's  memory  with 
practical  applications  of  ^iicb  rloctrines?  A  priori  one  might  feel 
sure  tliat  a  beginner  would  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  derive 
an  int<>nigent,  coherent  notion  of  Psychology  from  such  a  work, 
and  experience  iu  teuchiug  from  it  leads  mo  to  the  saiDO  ooocluitiua 
a  jioiffriori. 

I  would  Iiave  all  teachers  to  he  "trained  logicians"  and  trained 
jTsychologiHtb  as  well— not,  primarily,  because  they  arc  teachers, 
but  becituse,  being  teachers,  they  should  be  educated,  aud  do 
training  can  be  a  eati&factory  education  which  docs  not  DOmpri»c 
both  sciences. 

Professor  Lloyd  Morgan  steps  aside  to  sneer  at  "grindiii;; 
out"  exercines  in  logic.  Con  mathematics  he  learul  without 
practice  in  solving  problems?  l.'*n  languages  be  learut  witliotit 
practice  in  trausktion  ?  Neither  can  logic  ho  Icanit  without 
practice.  1  look  for  the  time  when  an  adequate  traininji;  in 
logic  shall  he  regarded  as  the  most  cvisoutiid  item  iu  every  | 
scheme  of  education. 

Tbe  cbantcteristic  difficulty  in  tcAching  or  U'uming  psychology 
is  this :  that  its  baus  is  introspection.  "  XntroxiHWiion  "  sums  up 
the  balk  of  the  obeerration  and  experiment  ou  which  the  scionoo 
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SUGGESTIONS    FOR    A    COMMERCUL    PRIMER. 


Tq  the  Editor  ej    iht  "EDI'CATIOSAI    RktiBW.'' 


Notfatng  cut  t>fce  its  phoe  or  really  mppty  ito  deficMioes. 
If,  tbeti,  pcjrckiloprti  are  BBittdwl  ipecixllT  to  Iwlp  yoiug  »tii<)ents 
af  their  lolijeet,  Aej  AoaU,  in  mr  opiBun,  specially  diivc4  ukI 
WMMwragf  thHB  in  dns  napceL  But  whatterer  coarae  they  adopt, 
let  "paTehologr"  be  payebobgy.  And  if  it  be  iieoesnry  to  t«<U 
(be  teaaher  in  detail  exactly  wbat  ia  tbc  good  to  him,  At  teacher,  of 
Us  aoqaaintaaw  with  ibe  facts  and  lava  of  mind,  let  thi»  inforwa- 
tioo  be  im[aru<d  to  him  nndCT  Mmr  other  bead  than  ibe  much* 
•bused  word  -*  wt-vbolovT." 
_  B.  C.  ROBUJSON. 

t 

■   SUGG] 

H  Sir,— One  of  tlw  pxpn'ssioov  now  inot4  frpqaotitly  ho»rd  from 
pliiiforiii  uiid  [tn^iss  v  that  "  wo  liav(«  »Ynik«iit*d  lo  tlio  fact,"  und 
jdirticuLarly  \»  oar  M'iiti-»oinnolfnt  coDilitiou  with  regard  to  tbv 
iiec«>a8ity  for  n  *'  coitiiiiercini  tHlucution  "  roDinrkcd  on. 

EviTvonc  \%  wide  awuko  lo  llie  fact  that  pcoplt^  wlto  constantly 
tfU  tli«ir  waking  thuugl)t»  iiiid  drfui»»  aro  usmdly  considered  a 
nuisance.  Tliat.  wils  oue  n-asou  why  Jotwpb'!!  brethren  rightly  diiiliked 
bim.  Bloroover,  lliougbts  on  u|H>'Dii]g  ouc'»  eyes  are  not  of  llio 
clearest,  even  fuiuiliur  objrvtai  in  tlic  room  taking  on  an  nnwonttHi 
aspe«L  Tlie  »cltolit»Ue  world  iH'ing  ntill  drowsy  is  rather  tii-ed 
of  tboae  who,  only  half  uwuko  tlicmat'lvofl,  are  trying  to  bnlly, 
tbronton.  and  coax  it  into  Etling  our  youili  lo  compote  witli  the 
iodtifinous  and  go-a-iicoil  Qcrmaii. 

B  Out  of  the  mafts  of  confuiusl  tliougbl  which  has  difficulty 
in  shaping  itself  iuto  wor<ls,  niocti  I«mi  into  di-4'ds,  we  select  one  of 
ill*  clpai-e*t,  which  is  "Hegin  at  tliv  beginning,"  and,  with  u  view 
to  fortbcr  cilucidaUng  this  we  suggest  a  "  Cktmmercial  Priuior,"  it 
which  the  [irinciples  of  tnuli 


lovor. 


iBStillfd  ;— 


(as  practised)  inigbt 
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"  Jamc«  was  a  )>ri^ht  liul  and  wnntoit  to  bolp  his  motbor 

WAS  ill.     So  onfl  fino  day  wbcn  ihv  sun  wn«  ki^h  in  lli^  aky  he 

bonght  some  pnpor  Ixi^d  »d<]  miiio  sweol*,  nod  )ilt)win<;  out  tlic 

bags  till  tiiey  were  big  he  dropped  in  wwh  a  fow  durix-U,  uod  wt-ut 

through  the  town  cnlUog,  *  Buy,  oh  bny  my  hojfs  of  ffweots — ooe 

penny.*     Then  all  the  boys  wnd  girls  brought  their  |ki»c«.     But 

they  cried  whoa  they  found  but  a  few  goodies,  iind  cuiltd  Jiimr^  r 

chi-at.     Was  ho  one?     Nny,  he  was  a  clover  lad  to  gvt  so  much 

money,  nnd  they  were  foolisb  boys  and  girls  to  believe  wbut  ho 

told  tiiem." 

Or— 

"Mnrv  hull  a  littlo  InuiK 

Its  Ik-pw  wiia  white  oa  bdow. 

AnU  whul  tUat  Uotctt  and  fl«eb  wouM  fetch 

Full  n-dl  did  Mary  know, 

■  What  inukcB  Ihu  lamb  iiliun  itaaj  ta  f ' 

Tilt-  eifier  diilJrcii  crv. 
'  \y^iy,  Mary  known  thai  kmb  is  dear,' 

The  loauher  did  reply. 

'  And  00  wioh  penile  anima] 
A  proSt  you  may  make  ; 
Tlie  Imub  will  chopN  und  cutlctn  yield, 
Tlie  cuw  will  gjvu  yuu  Bleak.' " 

Wo  arc  sure  that  any  child,  in  training  for  a  tttio  oommercul 
life,  will  see  the  useless  ostravngancc  of  Slary  (whose  parents  were 
(loubyess  poor) keeping  a  lainb  just  IwcnuKc  site  "tOTcd'Ml. — lam, 
yours  truly, 

DAVINA    WATEUSON. 


Rcciew$  of  new  Boors, 


IPiMuitrt  art  rttptttttH  lo  tUite  tii*  priee  of  b<MV»  Kta /or  rfTiew.J 


FKENCH  AND  GERMAN. 


# 


(1)  Voyage  Autour  de  ma  Chambre.  By  Xarior  dp 
Uaititrti.  Edited  t>;  Qmigti  Colltir,  B.A.,  ».Su.  (NdsoD,  94  pp., 
7x5  iiu-i  U.)  This  u  not  it  work  to  Iw  rcud  iiKrruly  for  the  sako  of 
tmndiition ;  only  eiicb  etudtmt^  uv  (vin  ntnil  Fronrli  with  tolenbl« 
Eocility  will  be  able  lu  nppreuinti'  justly  IIlo  cimnu  of  the  autbor'A 
elyto.  Tho  oxorcisos  in  this  udition  am  so  urrungnd  as  to  help  thi> 
(tudent  in  baiwUting  tlio  book,  and  to  proviilu  him  ot  tlio  stand  tinio 
with  materials  for  re-translation.  \2)  Les  ViOlettes  Blanches. 
Par  Emilo  Bichebourg.  Kdited  with  Notes  by  F.  Julien.  (Miiviiiillaii, 
69  pp.,  7  X  H  ins,,  U,  6rf.)  An  excellent  little  book  for  a  lirrt  rymliir, 
08  the  stoiy  is  pleasing  and  the  s^te  simple,  doar,  mikI  cuuclse 
throughout.  M.  Julien's  vocabulary  U  prefaced  by  n,  word  of  good 
adviue  to  youthful  truuiiklorn.  (3)  Benjamine.  Par  Chark*  Helye, 
Edited  by  F.  Julian.  (I.«iigmtmrs  viii.  +  1 16  pp.,  "i  X  S  ins.,  1«.  6i/.) 
This  IX  an  extract  fmm  tho  iiutlior's  iutcrosting  story  Grani'mtuitan, 
written  in  familiar  idooiutii;  Fronch,  and  containing  mtny  nautical 
t^nna  of  which  the  cx[iIaQafioa  v»  given  in  tlie  cnrefuUy -prepared 

ni>U'».  Stiitubio  for  middle  forms.  (4)  A  New  Coupse  Of  Com- 
mercial French,  liy  P.  OmonS.  (HachettL',  aai  [ip.,  7  X  H  iu«., 
3».)  .Ml  students  of  French,  preparing  for  oommonual  exauiiimtluuii 
or  for  a  bunneas  caroer,  will  find  the  above  of  the  greatest  value.  It 
h  n  comproJiondve  text-book  of  French  terma  employed  iu  diffiM^mt 
branches  of  commerce  with  the  idioma  and  vocabulary  apjiropriute  in 
onch  caM>,  Correspondence  ia  made  a  chief  feature  and  chuplcm  on 
oonunmtial  geography  and  orithmetio  are  given.  Tlio  lessonn  and 
(■xercini'5  ore  eminently  practical  in  form  and  arrangenieDt.  (5) 
Object  Lessons  In  German.  (Itaeod  on  "Objeut  ].«Baot)ft  in 
French,"  by  Alex  Cran,  M-A.)  By  J.  J.  Trotter,  M.A.  (N^soa, 
viii.  -I-  127  pp.,  7i  X  4i  ina.,  2*.)  Suitable  for  pui>i]a  with  Home 
knowledge  of  G«rman  grammar,  conaista  cliiofly  of  oonveraatioua  in 
Qcrnuin  between  master  and  pupils  and  might  replooo  the  transUtion- 
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book  wliero  time  is  limit«d.  Fassnges  for  t«ailiiig  are  included  laUr, 
and  oxerciaea  for  ra-lnmalation  hanod  on  the  samp  matcriai  bs  tlio 
"Otijii:t  LoMonit."  Halter  and  metliod  aditpte<l  to  funti^  a  most 
fuxtrnwy  vovabulary  ot  common  tMnga. 


hnra  V 


MISOELLANEOUa 

(1)  Holiday  Resorts  and  Koooinineud»d  Addreasn  for  Mombcrs 
of  tho  Toudion'  Quild  of  Qrcat  Britain  and  Ireland.  8ixt«tmtb 
Annual  luun,  April  1899.  Oorreuted  to  Fubraaiy  1899.  (Publiahed 
by  «ie  Guild  at  74  Qovcr  Stritot,  W.O.,  138  pp.,  5}  x  4i  ina,,  1#., 
by  port,  U.  li.)  A  vnluabln  Iinudbook  for  all  tnadiors  who  can  B 
afford  to  tnviil,  fpviag  roliabltt  dddreMoa  for  board  and  lodging  in  all 
parta  of  tlift  world.  No  ti^iuilm  ran  foil  to  find  it  helpful.  (2) 
A  Welsh  Grammar  for  Schools  based  on  the  Frinciplea  KaUM 
RiKluirementa  of  tho  Grammatical  Society.  Part  II.,  Syntax.  By 
E.  Anwyl,  M.A.  (Sonnt-nsohein,  18"  pp.,  2#,  dd.)  This  wurk  fitly 
M»nplet«8  the  Accidence  which  vo  have  ftlreatly  commended  in  thoM 
column*.  (3}  The  ClasSiCS  fOP  the  Million,  being  an  Epitomo 
in  KngUnli  uC  the  Works  of  tlip  principal  Orcpk  and  Latin  aulhora. 
liy  Urnry  Orcy.  Eight'icntli  thowsiind.  {Sonupnscliein,  viii.  +  351  pp., 
St.  M-)  Wo  heartily  velcomo  thia  new  edition  of  a  moat  uaetul 
edncatiTO  work,  ralunble  alike  to  tho  tenrliT  and  the  general  reader 
aa  a  means  of  widening  our  inenlar  intellectual  horison.     (4)  The 

Filteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World :   from  Uar«tbon  to 

Wntorloo.  By  Sir  EilwanI  CrenNy,  llf.A.  (Mncuillnn,  xiii.  +  4*7  pp-i 
^^  X  41  in».)  It  is  acnrcely  nrcewary  to  do  morv  than  draw  attention 
to  tho  tact  tliut  ttiiji  cutlirulling  rouianco  of  reality  has  now  reached 
ita  for^'-firet  edition.  Teachers  will  Cnd  in  it  a  valnablo  object 
)««K>n  in  favour  of  the  Pcaco  Cwnfer^ni*  niiw  silting  at  the  Uague. 

(8)  The  Practical  Teacher's  copy  Book,  for  Pupil  Touchers, 
Scholarahip,  and  Certificate  Studvuta,  etc.  By  A.  T.  Flux.  (NolaoD, 
48  pp.,  lUj  X  8}  in..  If.)  An  excellent  copy  book,  diK|>utabl«  only 
in  ita  adoption  of  the  sloping  in  preference  to  the  hygioniodly 
superior  upright  etyle.  Otherwise  we  con  commend  it.  (6)  The 
Last  Link,  Our  Present  Knowledge  of  the  Deacent  of  Han.  By 
Eineat  Uaeckel.  With  Nclea  and  Biogiaphical  Sketohee  by  Hana 
Qadow,  F.K.S.  (BUck,  196  pp.,  Tj  x  6  ina.,  3*.  M.)  A  compact 
and  able,  but  higlily  technical  aynopeia  of  the  com  Iw  evolution,  which 
sliould  (prove  very  useful  to  studenta  of  biology.  (7)  Monographs 
on   Artists.     Raphael.      By    H.    Knackfu«».      TranaUt 
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O.  Dod^D.  U.JL   With  128  iUuetratloDe  from  ptcturee  and  dmwingH. 

(Grevo],  Loadon;  Velhagon  and  Klosisf;,  Leipsig,  132  i>p.,  lOJ  x  i  in., 

4«  not.)     It  is  dilficult  to  ov(4«8titiu)tP  the  vahio  ol  a  book  like  this  to 

art  etudente.     Wo  hare  here  in  b  comjiact  form,  richly  iUusiraled  and 

<  hoDdsomeljr  bound  with  gitt  edf^,  a  complete  biogTaphy  of  on«  ot 

the  intdleotOAl  tongs  of  the  etirth  with  pictorial  icproduclions  of  all 

Ihe  great  treasures  of  art  with  which  he  endowed  mankind.     To  the 

aitist  the  book  will  be  a  valuable  help  and  the  general  reader  will 

find  in  it  xomething  like  nn  education  in  ait.     (8)  Seven  LectUreS 

on  the   Law  and   History  ol    copyright  m   Books.      By 

AngTisUne    Biirell,   Q.C.,   H.P.      (Caaaell,    338  pp.,  7|  x  4]  ins.) 

This  book  contains  an  intcn^ting  account  of  the  hii^tftr}  of  copMi^ht 

in  EngUni),   and  an  admirable    chapter    on    literal)    lai-ceny.     The 

ooncluding  lecture  on  "  the  present  situation  "  i*  of  nome  importance 

in  vinr  of  the  BUI  introduced  by  the  late  Loi'd  HE<rechell  and  the 

delibaratioiLa  of  tlte  Hon«e  of  Lonls'    Committee   which    sat    hut 

Bommcv  and  niovDtly  iasuod  Ml  interim  report.    In  Hteiary  style  Hr. 

Binsll'a    book  ia   dutract«ri«tic.     No    higher   praise   cao    be  giv«<o. 

(9)    In    Shakespeare's    Days,    >n  Operetta  for  Schools.    The 

Idbretto  bj  M.  C.  Gitlinj^on,  and  the  Humc  by  E.  Ousetey  Gilbert. 

(Conren,  93  pp.,   to  x  T  idb.,   '2*.)      The  libretto  might  aerve  to 

av<]U»in1  boye  with  nome  fealur<«  at  ^ixabt'lluin  xpewli  uid  nuinn«r!> 

and  the  niunic  which  in  intcrspertu^  is  tuneful.     But  Xhctf  »  mA  in 

thw    uptrrt-tta    nufliiiint    lJt<<rary   or   niuMuil   value   to   warrant  the 

(vpenditan-  of  time  which  itn  jtreparation  (or  jierfuniisnce  would 

invoh-e      (10)  A  Story  BOOk   lor  Lesson   Time.     By  Boden 

liankm.    (Constable,   12ft  pp.,  7|  x  5  in-}    Am  a  etory  book  Ihu  in 

perbap»  rather  a  failure,  children — like  their  elders — being  apt  to 

re«ont  a  "6toiy  with  an  object,"  but  b#  fumiahing  ideas  for  young 

teadMre  tho  book  is  raggoetire.    We  have,  however,  often  sorrowfully 

found  tliat,  in  the  effort  to  render  the  (grammatical)  powder  ta«tnlan)i, 

ton   RiurJi   jnin  or   "  Mory "  ha*  been  givsn,   and  only  tho    latter 

romonitiArcd  aft«rwanU. 


PEDAOOOY. 


(1)  Report  ot  the  Commissioner  ot  Education  for  the 

]n«r1(l96-7.  2vols.  (Oovemment  Printing  Utlice,  Waithington,  U.S.A., 

'Izzxrii.  +  2390  pp.,    9|  x  Si  in^.)     We   have   received  two    mfirf 

TolunuM  of  this  valunblo  annual  publication  so  liberally  distributed  by 

tha  Amorican  goreniinniL     We  might  eoMily  fill  the  entire  sizty-fow 
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pages  of  the  "  Bduoatioitju.  Rktibw,"  if  we  ootieed  all  the  vealtli  of 
pedAffoi^c  mnthr  hero  contsincd.  Lack  of  space  Cartuds  lu  to  d«r 
more  than  montioQ  those  uticlos  which  onr  readim  &ro  likcl)'  to  find 
of  epetnol  ISO  fuul  intoiVHL  In  volame  I.,  "GduoatioD  in  (Jnst 
liritain  niw)  ImUnd,"  "Oonunorcial  Education  in  Baropa,"  "Tba 
Taadiingof  Civic*  in  8witx«rland,  Fnintw,  and  Ko^fUnd,"  and  "Tbo 
Legal  Rightfl  of  flhtldiwi"  in  voliimn  11.,  "  Foreign  Unirerntioa," 
"SUtistira  of  HcliiMttj*  for  tho  npft>ctiv«  ClosaM,"  and  "Th<>  TeochiniE 
of  (Kto^::Ta[ihy  in  oorlain  Foivicra  Couutrioti."  (3}  SChOOIboyS' 
Special  Immorality.  By  Uaurice  C.  Hinw,  At.  A.,  otc 
(CliunJiLU.  Tho  While  Oroaa  Loa^o,  and  The  Social  Polity  Alliaww, 
X  +  48  pp.,  6x3}  insv,  64-  n«t.}  This  b  a  Md  >'«i  iitiini-Dtlf^ 
dcaeroot  handling  of  a  rorj'  iTOublottuiiie  and  oft«n  aniouH  CjUcuition  in^H 
school  mani^;ement.  Some  may  conaider  the  aeriouanma  of  dii»^ 
ttubject  unduly  exaggerated,  but  no  one  will  deny  that  the  InaitmiMit 
anggeeted  ia  eminently  sound  and  truly  Dob]«.  We  (lordiolly 
rcconimond  this  little  book  to  the  attention  of  nil  •^omeat  headmaston- 
(3)  New  Methods  in  Education— Art,  Boa)  Uannal  Troiniim:. 
Nutuiv  Study,  explaining  procoasm  irh«r«by  hund,  vyp  and  mind  an» 
vducatod  by  m^ADK  .that  cnR8«rTP  vitality  adiI  dnrt^op  a  onion  of 
thought  and  action.  By  J.  L.  Tadd.  [Orangi?  Jiidd  Oompany,  New 
York  ;  Sampson  l«w.  Ijondon ;  xxiv.  +  433  pp.,  1 1  x  7(  iw.) 
This  sumptuous  work,  which  oontniDn  scarcely  a  page  that  ia  niit 
adonied  with  some  elegant  draign  or  beautiful  illuetntioD,  aeta  forth 
a  remarkable  system  of  art  ilmwing,  bai-ed  upon  true  pedagogic  sad 
psychological  ]>nnciples,  nhro'i'in  the  mechanical  net  of  drawing  i* 
corrolated  with  all  those  arts  and  sciences  in  which  dmwing  is  eilliet  a 
fandAmenta]  necessity  or  useful  aid  to  illoatratiim.  Thus,  Book  I. 
doala  with  tirst  pTinciple»— devolojiment  o4  beat  or  dispoHibon, 
importance  of  contact  with  things  instead  of  symbtds,  oorrelatioD  of 
dmwing  with  other  studies,  etc.  Book  11-  deals  with  manual-training 
drawing— drill  forms  and  dongns,  oomhinations  of  units  and  stylea, 
drawing  frnm  life  and  iintnm,  (itc-  Book  III,  treats  of  modelling.— 
pluutn,  fruit,  animals,  giH.mi-trii'  forms,  otc.  Hook  IV-  deals  with 
wood  uirving — tooK  itleiimntiiry  fonan,  fnmituro,  otc  Book  V^ 
whi<!h,  podagogically  speaking,  is  tJi«  most  important,  considers  the 
pownihls  prnctioal  applimtiomi  —  L-onstruction  in  woodwork  and 
mechanical  drawing,  otirrelatiim  of  dntwing  with  othar  studios,  ail 
and  manual  training,  natuni  study,  and  suf^ostions  for  art  sttutoots. 
It  ia  dilfieult  to  tmagtntt  a  uorv  cQm|ii«h«DiiiTi'  or  rniional  prewat- 
ment  of  one  of  the  most  vHluublf  arts  of  humanity — one  which 
which  comtrines  in  so  high  a  degroo  the  [KMwbiiity  of  utility  willi  the 
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ty  tat  giving  pli 

TiuM's  ■ysteoi  is  Um  way 
msuluioic    rulM    of    Uuab   aai    daiflf 
P^-cboJugy,  he  haa  el«TSt«d  tlM  art  a< 
MAtUuus  ploneure  ldio  a  kJwoI  W 
AMftriran   oduutiou    lui>   beis 
tntrnna  bafcn  os  is  gjladrtwi  to  «St]» 
aipportar  of  this  clurg».     Tbm  tMI  ■  Aat, 


iliwinicg    complocenUy    IB    the 

■fOMiu,    tmr  kinatoUt  Mmn  tfa* 

iLc  (austaio  heatU  of  ynJlfcrnif 

i]DtunijDsiic«.  in  more  tk«K  <mw 

bthind.     Wo  wouM  laneaiy 

but  all  toocbere  of  aaj  subject,  te  . 

this  nuunhsble  tMBJIe^o  of  ib«  ivw  acfcooi  of 

Teaching  or  English  Reading,  »iik  • 

OB  thd  Waller  C'mut-  Readen  (xvi  +  IM  pp.).  StepS  tO  Reading, 

First  Ppimer,  Second  Primer,  infant  Reader.  Bj 
NdUio  Dikle.  (Dmt.)  Thi*  •xeMmi  mehim  of  nwleo  vith  iM 
praUnunorjr  excareoB  and  mutbig  coBBcatsiT  t*  a  asvil  aai 
Tulaablr  .wlvuDce  oD  all  old  faJiMBaJ  vudn.  A«  ta  tfa*  caat  «( 
Ur.  Tadd's  work,  the  advaacie  is  a  dind  (MtaMaa  of  tba  naat  to 
a  boaU  of  pedagogie  parcbulogy.  A  rwry  hmpfiij  wntua  pnfao* 
by  Vr.  Ueatb,  tbc^  Editor  of  Uw  JMm  ^MrfM^  ff  Imtfmaf*  mt4 
Litrrttwt,  mustas  lo  the  labour  of  nvwwia^  tb»  votfc,  lor  «a  cenU 
Dot  ^ve  a  bt^ttot  daaeriptioa  of  its  metite  tiua  i>  contaiaad  ia  tkaM 
words  frofu  the  pielaee — "Th«  tvo  naia  priaoplas  BadMtjiag 
Uiaa  Dale's  metliod  are^  firat,  the  caroful  selwtion  fron  oompkte 
word-liMa  of  th«  woidt*  laugfat  to  begtmHta,  exclndiag  at  fint  all 
tbotie  wtuch  prewiDt  diJIiuultiea  of  meaiitng  or  invgrdarity  of  fonuj 
and  Doxt,  Uiu  UM-  uf  outuot  Ui  iudicnie  the  brood  ctistifictio&e  betwenn 

'ow«1b,    vuiiHHJ   L'OUBunants,   voiooleM  couwDante,  and  eikiit  lflU«n. 

.  .  Though  the  author  ha&  coafimxl  hraw»lf  in  ihe  atricteat  way 
to  the  faot«  whkb  the  modem  Eciooco  of  pbonotira  Eiaa  ntvealatl, 
tlu)  uhJld  in  ouwr  allowed  to  nupcvt  that  it  is  leanuag  unything 
half  ou  ahtftrtMu."  Tbeee  r««den  ought  epOMlily  to  replaeo  all  otheia 
die  Muii)!  ^rado  tor  the  simplp  reason  that  they  reet  on  a  tmo 
i«ntific  biisu.  (5)  The  Teaching  of  Christ  on  life  and 
lucL  By  Sophie  Itryant,  D.Sc  (8oiiRon««lii'iii,  lOV  pp., 
7\  X  4}  iuu.,  it.  Hd.)  This  liula  book,  a»  Mnt.  Bryunt  nxiilainii, 
bad  ita  origin  in  a  course  of  Iomoos  givoo  to  onn  ot  tlu>  aenior 
dattea  in  the  Noith   Ixindoo  OoUegiato  School  tor  Qirla.     "The 
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parpow  U  to  oooceDtrato  att«ot>on  sfKKdaUjr  on  ttw  ynttkai  amfoct 
of  Ohmt's  tenching,  and  to  nhow  it  in  its  cbHnctor  of  •  eompUito 
and  conststont  etltical  scheme-"  Xha  leeaoiu  are  bmod  on  paaaiga* 
quoted,  and  au  iniraluctorv  nuU-  to  ottch  ohupUir  "i»  inUindad  a« 
on  epitumo  of  the  t«>aciicir'e  oommimtaiy  od  tb«  goapd  vajings 
wbiob  follow  it."  U«ail  in  suoceesion,  thuso  not«ii  gmi  a  "brief 
oontinuoos  aketch  of  the  ChristinD  otliical  idea  m  iitmwUhI  in  the 
soleotad  pewages."  Mie.  firjant  "baving  ODdMvonnxl  in  tlmra 
pages  to  show,  eimpljr  and  in  isolation  from  othor  mibjecta,  the 
idea  of  luorality,  or  life  in  prncticfl.  as  taught  bj  Obrist,"  ths 
wliole  subject,  while  losing  naturally  the  wanntli  nod  colour  of 
the  gospel  narrative,  is  also  freed  from  the  dogmatic  bis>  which 
makes  tbo  teaching  of  the  «cnptui«s  a  cause  of  oflenco  to  tfap 
mixed  parentage  of  a  publir  school.  The  very  uilm  nod  judicious 
B&ce  of  the  t<^achiDg  of  thi«  book,  which  will  bo  it«  ohirt 
in  the  eyes  of  the  sectary,  is  in  our  opinion,  ha 
greatest  reoommendation  to  those  who,  like  ouiselves,  believ* 
that  thi>  inevitable  e<cclusion  of  religious  teaching  from  the 
uioderu  uurriculum  should  be  accompanied  by  the  simultanooua 
introductiuD  ol  some  form  of  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
Cbristiao  morality.  We  commend  the  work  to  the  attention  of 
teuchoTB  as  one  that  appears  to  solve  tJie  above  problem  sacooasfully. 
(S)  Jean-Jacquee  Rousseau  and  the  Ooemopolitan  Spirit  in 
Literature,  A  study  of  thi'  liiturary  Bi^Ulions  between  Franc*  and  Eng- 
land during  tht-  Eightoivtitb  Cisntury.  By  Joseph  Texle.  Translated  by 
J.  W.  M«ltlll■wl^  (Duukvrortb,  xxvii.  +  898  pp.,  M  X  ii  ius.,  Ts.  6d.) 
Modauu  d<i  Stiicil  declared  tliul  there  were  two  entirely  distinct 
literatuntii  in  Euix)]iit~tli<-  litttrature  of  the  south  and  the  literatore  of 
the  uorili  Lutiir  idie  naid  that  Roututeau  united  in  himself  the  g«Diua 
of  tho  uutUi  with  tliu  gvuiun  uf  the  south.  The  whole  object  of  the 
book  before  na  id  "to  exliibit  Rouioeau  as  the  man  who  has  done  the 
moot  to  oreate  in  lh<i  Frunch  nation  both  the  taste  and  the  need  for 
the  litenturee  of  the  north."  Ituoklo,  in  his  "  History  of  Civili- 
•atiun,"  declared  that  this  union  of  thft  Frenoh  with  the  BngUab 
intellect  was  "  by  inr  the  iiiori  iiuportant  fact  in  the  hisioiy  of  th» 
eighteenth  century."  Thn  author  jMiints  out  that  Kouaeeau's  "  most 
celebrated  work  is  in  piirC  an  imitation  of  a  famous  'ii"g1'"*'  novel— 
tho  soul  of  Clarissa  Harlowe  had  '  transuugrated  into  the  hanuna 
of  £n  Jfa-etlU  BUhUt.'"  "Tho  onsuiopolitan  spirit,"  he  says,  "vaa 
bom  during  the  <!ight«euih  coutuiy,  of  the  fnutful  union  between 
the  t^ngKA  ganius  aod  that  of  Jiwn-Jaoquea.  Such  is  the  thesla  of 
the  preeent  work."     "I  haro  uttcnipted  to  show  that  foraocntaiy 
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unci  a  bait  tbo  ooamopoUton  spirit  id  litoruturp  has  nuutifoUed  itself 
in  tha  reaching  out  of  the  Prenoli  mind,  iio(H>nling  to  thi»  osamplM  set 
by  BotUSMO,  lowanU  the  UteraturtM  of  noilJiurn  Kurope."  This 
Itfge  subject  the  Profeesor  of  Oompatutivu  Lituratitro  nt  the  Unirorsity 
of  hyoa  Uoa  handled  with  profoimd  loaruiug  iind  pntieDco  in  vigoroiu 
and  vivid  iau|{ua|^.  Jeau-Jtuxjuoei  tu  liix  bninl^  beoomes  a  text  for 
most  ablo  dioquisitJOBa  on  the  litoraturi!  of  tlio  (>ighteeiith  century 
which  will  be  inieroating  even  to  tho  goiiunil  roodur,  eo  vivid  and 
human  ia  the  troatuonl,  while  the  »enous  ntudont  will  tind  convictiuu 
in  the  careful  and  complete  retorencoit  to  diii[itiir  nnd  voreo  in  n  vast 
mass  of  European  authoritieii.  Uuo  uauiiot  )iut  be  amazed  at  the 
gi||;aQtic  iodutilry  iinpliod  by  iho  pru{iunitti>u  of  eiich  a  work.  The* 
tranidjttor  haa  duiio  lun  jiait  well,  uud  tho  pu)iliisli<ir  has  given  the  liouk 
u  «>lid  and  tlioiotif^lily  practiciU  format  not  unworthy  of  thu 
libioiy  shelf. 


SCIENCE. 

(1)  Where  Wild  Birds  Sing.  Notw  of  n  NnturaUet.  By  J.  £. 
Whi^ug.  (Maylo,  70  High  Strtwt.  Hiini[wt<'tttl,  I5S  pp.,  8x5  Lui.., 
S(.  set.)  A  very  intoroating  and  uaoFul  work  on  popular  natural 
hiati>ry.  The  information  it  conveys  has  tiio  advuntuge  of  haviDg  boon 
obtained  at  lirst  hood  and  is  therefore  at  once  fresh  and  authoritative. 
Ths  book  would  moke  a  good  natural  history  roadcr  for  tho  claae- 
rooia,  and  odd  to  the  attractiont)  of  tlm  si^lmol  library.  (2)  A  Practic- 
al Handbook  on  Elocution.  Uyltosel.Pntry.  (Souionsoheia, 
vi.  +  98  pp.,  "^  X  4J  ins.,  t«.  t>d.)  A  very  able  and  comprehensive, 
yet  compact,  axpodtion  of  the  important  nubjoot  of  vlocution,  vhich 
we  would  oommecid  to  all  teachers,  and  espeviidly  to  thoM)  in  oLugeof 

large  dawea.   (3)  Domestic  Economy  for  Schools,  adapted  to 

mMt  the  requirement*  of  C^nsK  Subjects  tn  Stages  I.,  IL,  and  III.,  for 
Elemoutary  Schools.  By  H.  Major,  B.A.,  B.Bc.  (Newmann,  64,  4B, 
64  pp.,  &i  X  &!  ins.)  An  excellent  littlo  work  with  only  one  defect^ 
ha  papor  covore.  We  hope  to  n^i  a  stronger  binding  in  future  editiona. 
(4)  The  Raleigh  Geography  Readers,  V.    Ck-ography  of  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland.  (Blackie,  240  pp.,  7}  x  4j  inn.,  la.  Gd.)  A 
good  addition  to  a  good  aeries.  (6)  Commercial  Geography  01 
the  World.  (Pitutau,  364  pp.,  7}  X  4j  ini..,  if.  6<f.}  A  firet-nite 
book.  The  iufoniiatiuu  i»  complt^t-  and  thoroughly  well  arranged. 
Thu  map«  und  iliagroiaif  aro  numerous  and  novel,  and  make  strongly 
for  that   app^    to    uytcmeimory    which   is  a  fun<lamental  principle 
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of  goo<l  to&ching.  We  he«rti)jr  commeiid  tbie  conuQerdol  geo- 
^npliy  fur  jtractinJ  pnrpoBoe.  («)  Brittsh  Possessions  and 
Colonies,  lly  W.  a.  Inino,  B.A.  (R.df«,  W  pj..,  9J  x  7J  inn..  U) 
A  very  handy  vombinMl  ntliut-gm^itphy.  Ctioap,  good,  and  miMt 
suitable  for  lower  and  middU  closEOt).  (7)  The  Methodic  Memory 
Map-Book  for  Puj>il  Teoohera  ssd  Scholartibip  Stiidcnbi.  By  A.  T. 
Fin.  (Nelson,  13  maps,  11^  x  9^  ina,  U.)  A  ueefnl  aid  to  r-ap 
piwottcv,  vith  MOUft  good  Mnte  on  map  dratring.  (S)  A  Course  Of 
Practical  Chen^iStry-  Pan  ll.,  TDlvnaodiate.  By  U. 
VattiBOO  Muir.  (Lungmann,  x.  +  234  pp.,  7^x5  ins.,  4i.  6d.) 
Students  an<l  teuchOTH  will  liavt-  ln'm  proparvd  by  Port  I.  to  wdoonw 
Part  n.  of  Mr.  Pattison  Muir'.i  Cottrif  of  PraHittU  CAiwiVfry.  Wo 
ooed  only  say  that  thi«  volume  ruiiintnini^  tbc  standAnl  o[  practkal 
vsefulDeBS  set  by  its  prodecuntvir.  Wu  are  glad  to  see  onalyeiA  of 
mixtUfea  relegated  to  a  miioh  Intt^i  HUign  than  is  tuu^.  The  work 
BufFcrt)  chiolly  From  Xhv  very  ijtiiintity  of  inatonal  it  oontoios,  ono  con* 
HBtiut'uco  boiog  that  roductiou  of   luuigiiiH  rmdors  the  pl^^  nttltor 

ttiasing  to  thi)  oye.    (9)  Elementary  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

By  £.  A.  Oroguiy  and  A.  T.  Simmons,  B.Sc.  (Macmillan,  vi.  + 
150  pp.,  7  X  -IJ  int..  Ill-  td.')  Thu  vuo  of  any  toxt-book  in  the  oarliwt 
irtagu«  of  «ciiiiitific  study  is  a  puuit  on  wliich  doublleas  much  can  b« 
said  on  both  sides.  Where  for  any  reoaon  the  use  ul  a  book  is 
imptinttivc,  wo  can  iricommciiil  this  as  od  the  whole  carefully  orrongMl 
and  aocurato  in  dctiiil.  The  diroctionfi  for  practical  work  tue  good, 
and  arc  evidently  the  result  of  psperienoe  in  leaching.  (ID)  Ad- 
vanced Inorganic  Chemistry.    By  a.  H.  Baihiy,  D.Sc.  (Univ. 

Corr.  Coll.  PrwM,  Cliw,  vi.  -f-  333  pp..  7x4}  in*-,  3#.  6rf.) 
"  Advauuod  "  hem  uiLHuia  "  npotTiiilly  aila]it4!d  to  tlut  r«(|uir<iniont»  of 
the  Advunuod  Stag(>  luurgauiu  Chtiuiintry  twniod  by  tltu  Sciancu  luid 
vVrt  DeiMirtuieul "  The  book  boi-ihb  uircfuUy  brought  up  Ui  duto. 
though  it  givtvi  little  tiiut  of  llif  uiidurlyiiig  priucipluc  of  tlut  ocionuo. 
A  useful  feature  ia  tniggeated  in  Appuudiz  iv.  A  wtiU  lliought-out 
iiourso  of  exporimeutul  work  at  cunuevtioii  with  tliu  uietolH  would 
really  1>o  very  useful  lu  studuutn  aud  teudiem.  Tlie  Miggi^Ktionit  given 
hero  are,  however,  fur  too  vague  to  bo  of  much  pnicticnl  u«u  tw  ntudcnta. 


BOOKS  RKIETVED. 

SliUw'i  JoBTluU. — Boprint,  V*itlilatum,  oxtmcts  from  a  pAi^er 
on  Ho^ital  C-onstmction,  )iy  Dr.  J.  W.  Uayward.  Cambridge 
UaiTarnty   PrtM.      Clay.  —  Fvri^-firH    Am»ual    Rtp^rt  «/   t)tt    Lotal 
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Eraminatioiui'  SfnJieaU  of  the  Ukicrrtity  of  C»mhridgi.  it. ;  \ty 
post,  i:  sd.  Oonrter  Company.  ItufTiilo,  N.T— 71b  Dnieeru  a»<I 
^ttirieitf.  tlu  TTitterrtal  Forer,  t>y  H.  R.  Ro^'iim,  M.D.  Griffith 
FajTkU, — County  8uluikr»tup  Series.  (1)  Qtometry.  8eU  I.  outl  II. 
{■I)  Frt4Ui\d.  8»tn  I.  and  II.,  b;  H.  W.  diiTke,  12  osrdd  in  ooeh 
Mt.  I«.  ^d.  tho  set.  KacLehose. — Attk  Sfnlence-Conttrurtiai,  by 
Oilbert  Murray,  U.A.  U.  net;  by  poat,  In.  lil.  Utirley  and 
OarDham,  Cliarlottetown. — Theory  of  Public  Speahmg,  oddreaa  by  I). 
F.  Uwwvroy.  Nonnal  Correapondenoe  College  Preu.— JTna'fy  PoinU 
in  An^fti*  imd  Parting,  by  E,  E.  Dt-nnpy,  Mus.  Doo,,  and  P.  Lyddon- 
RolwrtH,  A  O.P.  Bif^htfa  edition.  U.  nM.  Simpkin,  HaiihaU. — 
Ltuon  PaptTt  i»  IUligi«v»  KtwvUdge.  P«rt  I.  St  Uattheie,  by  tho  IteT. 
O.  H.  Jouc«.  6rf.  SMb.—PuUte  8,!icol  SpirUihj/ Card.  12th  odition, 
30th  thousRnd.  M.  Sonneiuohein. — f^itarr  of  Sfrlru  and  fmpfrial 
SftttHU  of  Wtighfii,  Mtaturf,  'id  Coiita^t,  by  JnniTjih  Miiniiiii);.  <M. 
SriuTaM,  Tandachari,  Madrmt.— i/Hbimxur  Jf$gkl'»  Dnam,  mlitml 
by  R.  Soott,  M.A. 


Cist  of  new  Books. 


BOOKS    ANK   NEW    EDITIONS    [■UBUSIiEIJ    UUIUNO 

THE   I-AST  MONTH. 

DivixtTr. 
IJrowa,  Th»  IJoA  of  (IMhai  imil  tbs  Eiudiit,     StanforU.  E«. 
Nicol.  KxranI  Arthiimtlugy  and  the  liililt.     Blackwood,  On.  ocl. 
Bubiniun  iJ.  A.),  Text*  luid  BtnJdiw.     Vd.  V      CnmMdan  I*reB,  Ah.  net. 
thowut,  Tho  Book  of  Jiidg».     "lite  Book*  ot  the  Bihln.'     Kiringtan*,  In.  OiL 


J  (iinil  UanAftll),  Hbnkwmm'i  JuUrai  CbuMr. 
Dnif,  A*  Yuit  likv  il.    "  'IIiq  Cbitwiok  tSkakaame 
e,  Hritisli  Eiujiun  Dictjamiry  ot  Ule  Ensliah  u 
giislabiiTy,  HstUiew  Arnold.     "  Uodwn  EDgliuli 


t&Dpkiii,  it. 

BuU.l«.iuL 
ruu^-.    Ndwnw.    3i.  Od. 
'litcni."     Blackwood,  2*.  Gd. 


Piumcit. 

BotCttihnw,  Ijjujfiuna't  Illuatintod  Firat   UunvanaUciiiBl  Pnmch  Rmdur. 

mftna,  I*.  i)iL 
Utlflsld,  OM(h«*s  llvmunn  uud  Dorothua.    ALiciiuUiuii  3«.  Gd. 
Prepra,  L(i  TKiwrt  do  Monto-Crulo.    BInckie,  Is.  M. 
S;aan  (V.J,  F^cnufa  VocnbiUuiM  far  Bcpclitfcin.    Bimpkin.  Is.  6d. 
8picn  (V.J,  FriKtieal  Frawh  ninuo'.    nmpkiii,  ^ 
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Omqex  AXb  Iatix. 

AScnift  ud  HUb.  C^tnv.   Uallk  War.  B«ok  IV.    Introdwikn.  Tnt.  KotM,] 

Vorabntnnr,  Tnl  Papom,  and  TiMuktion.     In  tlni:  Votonac      Vtdv.  Cc 

ail.  ri«,  Si. 
Barlnrftb,  »aUan  OmnnutiM .  or,  l»tin  Critical  SiAea.     Bdl,  S«.  M. 
Kttmf,  OratioM  of  Ctcno  >B>li>rt  CktUino.     BlacUa,  la.  6d. 
[  Bll.^<'hH^t,  A  On«k  AnthokfT.    IfMbuaD,  3*.  6d 
'  Nrotiill,  CaMar.  De  Bollo  IMlIco,  Book    IT      A  TVaHlatien-    Vnir.  Ocr.  CMI._ 

PrtM,  1*, 
PntCTMn,  Clean),  Piro  A,  Chiimlio  Ontio.     Haonilliiji,  b.  Bd. 
TutbriHl  Lntin  Itutiln'.    TbM  EdiUon.     Univ.  Con.  Coll.  Pma,  3*.  Cd. 
TyrvU  nnd  PiiTier,  Tho  CorrapiuidtEiicc  ol  M.  TnUim  LVmo,  ananpd  OfwoldirMC  to 

ib  Chmnofcgical  Ontcr.     vol.  TI.    Loognuiiii.  IS*. 

HisTour. 

Bowkar  (and  Bwuit),  AUttd  Uio  OtmI.     OaiitAlnlitit  Chnjilmi   on  U*  I.ltc  a»d 

[  Jtanhor,  Scotliih  Kiafn.     lOOt-IOSS.     INmRlM,  I3a.  Ad.  Mt. 
^£oUiMOii,  The  Colonu*  and  the  Centnry.     llacmiUnn,  }ta.  nut. 

UlSCELLAKEOHB. 

(^vlin-d  (Yirsinia  M.].  8lii4ia  in  FM«ign  littmtntn.     DiukwOTth,  Aa. 
Diittnn,  Sucinl  rhnM«  of  Rdnrntion  in  tbn  Stiool  and  llomp.     HnanQlofi.  3*. 
Ewiirt.  Ccmmo  DnMi^dcici.     "Pnralxii  StatWDOi"  S<da«.    Maamllan,  -ia.  Od. 
Ji'hli,  llumnniani  in  Eilitralion-     MflcmJUan,  So.  net. 

'  Set  meet. 

rltl,  OrKMilc  CtentcaJ  Haniwlation-    Wbittaker,  «».  M. 
riculiiliuii  Uodal  Answaa :  B«at  and  Iit;)it.    UniT.  Cen.  Cbl).  I'nM.,  2a. 
jwick,    rnx«MUngi   of  Ihr  Foiirth    Intrmnlionol  Cani;rn«  nf  Eoolofcf,  IBSS. 
OamWidgc  Vtfm,  Mm.  not. 
TfldMi,  A  Rhort  llulory  ol  Hie  PniRTCM  Ot  ttdontillc  ChnmMUj  te  Oat  Own  Tim*, 
l-onmiianii,  fit.  nnt~ 
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notice  to  Contrtbutors. 

/■Isaduif  nvltttiutrt  dn  nfMMlM  la  tmiMmmtaU  uitJk  rA>  JMi(<r  qf  Ut 
EniTCAtlOltAI.  RETItrw,  nl  50  BttktrUii  HmJ,  Ltmdtti.  K ,  italutf  lit  ndfttl 
ai^  iflnri  ]/  rtf  frtfiti^  rmtrHnlitiK  «■■(  lit  mimtliT  t/  innb  il  (ottMai,  1^/lgvr 

VmttnSaUi  tfSS  minwf  k  nfunwrf  anlnt  a  tImmfMl  amJ  atUmmd  mrtitf*  ar 
wiwffKf  to  aa»hMJ. 

AB  hMiMM  eanmimtfalltmt  miul  »t  wit  (a  (Jl<  Jf^yrr,  ■(  lA<  OJb*  q^(A(  AiHnr, 
MS  aMnrf.  £«*d».  r.G 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  EE^TEW. 


Vol.  XYIL,  Old  Series.]  No.  R.  [Vol.  I.,  New  Sejues. 


nous  and  Copies. 


ProviacUl  ProfesMn. — Tbo  July  nnmbcr  of  Xature  containB  a 
BtriluDg  DDonymous  article  oa  the  dntieii  of  proviucial  profi«!«rs, 
which  Is  worthy  of  tlic  careful  attention  of  all  who  liavo  th«  tone 
intereeU  of  ctlucation  nt  heart.  liock  of  time  nnd  opportunity  for 
original  research  and  tho  direction  of  po«t  gradaato  vrork,  the 
lowering  of  tho  nniversity  ftaodard  and  spirit  by  catering  for 
scholanhip  hunters  and  poll  men,  tho  growing  tendoncy  to  make 
the  work  of  tlio  lecture  room  merely  tho  focus  for  a  <]uantity  of 
private  coaching — in  short  tho  degradation  of  tho  anircrsity  and 
anivereity  college  to  an  nctivc  competition  with  taton  and  coaching 
institntions  in  the  race  for  puss  degrees — thia  is  tho  hurden  of  the 
compkint.  No  ono  who  has  any  esporionco  of  tho  work  of  pro- 
viocial  university  colleges  will  deny  the  genera)  sonndness  of  these 
charges.  There  is  only  one  flaw  in  tho  indictment — tho  insinua- 
tion, namely,  that  university  profesnors  should  lake  no  part  in  tho 
social  life  and  physical  activities,  the  general  discipline,  the 
corporate  existence  of  tho  university  or  onirorsity  ooUego.  Possihly 
we  are  taking  tho  insinuation  too  senonsly  ;  hot  in  heartily 
eodoraing  the  main  chargo  wo  should  like  to  guard  againsi  tho 
mistake  of  any  snggcstion  which,  if  applied,  would  result  in 
tsmiog  our  university  colleges  into  hostels  for  learned  hermits 
instead  of  living  centres  of  corporate  educational  inflaence.  Our 
ideal  of  the  provincial  profctsor  is  tlie  man  who  eomhint-K  in  him- 
self the  anthority  of  sound  learning  and  original  producUvo 
power  with  the  ri'i  viva,  tlio  motor  enttiusiasm,  which  enables  him 
to  become  an  irresistiblo  factor  in  tho  corporate  life  and  diitcipline 
of  bis  college.     There  is  no  sadder  educational  failure  than  the 
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man  with  "load*  of  Icarnrd  lumber  in  lijs  bead,"  uod  ludf  tbc 
alphabet  ttdor  liis  name,  vUom  his  ooUe^  liigniBe*  with  Uie  title 
of  profc-Mor,  but  bid  Htu<liMil4  uoanimotuly  vo(«  a  "aheep" — tlia 
man  who  luu  not  tlie  itlighUst  grip  on  th«  character  of  anj  of  fais 
at«dent«  and  doos  not  oxttrt  tlw  smallest  leretage  Oo  tbo  sodal 
and  inU-lloctnnl  iiifltioncc  of  his  Go]l<-f;c.  Sooh  a  man  may 
postiblj  mid  (ujindbiiig  to  the  som  of  hamsn  knowledgo  Bt  par' 
nstent  dijr^ag  in  the  b}'*ways  and  backwoods  of  sckdcg  or 
resenrob,  but  iw  can  onlj  sabtract  from  tbe  cdncotional  cfficicacT— 
tiie  social,  int«lloctaal,  and  ciric  influcnco  for  good  of  tbe  ooUcge 
to  which  be  belongs  but  of  which  Ik  is  no  real,  vitul  constituent. 
lie  outT  booomc  the  correspondent  of  many  learned  societies.  He 
may  even  control  many  scientific  jonmals,  and  be  crcditod  with 
the  anthorBhip  of  many  learned  monographs ;  bnt  be  is  nnllkeJy  to 
be  able  to  claim  among  his  ex-pupils  many  of  those  men  and 
women  who  bnre  left  the  imprint  of  their  intellectna]  or  moral 
individaahtj'  on  the  records  of  time.  The  reason  is  simple— the 
human  entity  is  not  mnrle  of  intelligence  alone.  It  is  compact  of 
int«lli}^nce  and  diameter ;  and  it  is  notorions  that  merely  academic 
learning,  before  wliicb  so  many  bow  in  thonghttess  sdmiration.  is 
too  often  accompanied  by  a  lack  of  that  lavMr  fairt  and  broad 
homan  S3rmp!itby  which  makes  the  tmly  great  educator — the  man 
who  can  inSnenco  his  pupils  nml  his  age  becati«o  he  can  rule,  guide, 
and  inspire  them  through  the  heart  as  well  as  the  bood. 

Thb  Board  of  Edaoatlou  BilL— It  will  be  interesting  to  onr 
readers  to  recall  to  their  niinda  exactly  the  stage  at  which  the 
Board  of  Edncalion  Bill  now  xUnds.  Having  passed  its  second 
reading  without  diviuon  on  Jane  27th,  it  was  referred  as  a 
noa -contentious  mciLfure  to  the  Grand  Committee  on  I^w,  by 
whom  it  was  discu»#(-d  in  two  muetings,  each  some  five  boors  long. 
It  is  the  custom  to  add  U>  the  Grand  Committee  certain  members 
int«rcsted  in  the  {larlicular  Bill  so  referred,  and  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  note  that  Sir  John  Gorst  and  Sir  Midiacl  Uictii  Dencfa, 
Mr.  Bryce  and  Mr.  Jebb.  Lord  L'ronborne  and  Colonel  LockTrood, 
Ur.  Toxall  and  Sir.  Gray,  were  amongst  the  members  specially 
added  on  this  occasion.  Lord  Cianborne  raised  the  religious 
'  difficulty,  and  wa»  handsomely  beaten.     Mr.  Talbot  endfiarourod 
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to  ptaoo  the  Charity  CominissioiKtrii  abovo  tho  new  Hoard  of 
Eihioation,  and  safTerod  th«  samo  futo  n»  bin  leader.  Mr.  Parker 
Smith  eiidcnronreil  to  got  all  privnte  »cliool»  iQspiMted  sb  to  sanitary 
conditionH,  btit  could  not  win  tlio  support  of  the  Government 
for  iiis  proposal.  Tho  pririciplo  of  the  registration  of  Teachers 
■was  raised  by  Mr.  Jebb  and  Colonel  Locktrood,  and,  altltongh 
tboro  ttcomed  a  genera]  feeling  that  the  principle  as  well  m  tho 
details  of  registration  should  be  left  to  the  CVnsnltativo  (Jommittee, 
it  waa  agreed  to  form  a  single  alphabetieal  register,  placing  againrt 
tlie  name  of  ench  individual  a  brief  summary  of  his  or  her 
qualifications  and  esperienoo.  Inasmuch  as  this  contains  implicitly 
the  sectional  registers  which  will  provide  tlie  necessary  stimtiliia 
for  registration  in  the  best  secondary  schools,  the  solntion  may  he 
cordially  nooepted. 

The  Bill  in  the  Beport  Stage.— Notwithstanding  that  the*o 
matters  have  been  di)icu»scd  and  voted  upon  in  Grand  Committee, 
they  all,  or  nearly  all,  will  hare  appeared  and  will  have  been  dealt 
with  on  the  Report  Rfage  of  tho  Bill  before  these  lines  appear  in 
print.  Lord  Cranborne  reappears  with  his  rejected  amendments. 
Lord  Hngb  Cecil  wishes  to  transfer  to  local  authorities  all  schools 
now  nnder  school  boards  which  shall  bo  declarctl  cither  «'condary 
or  technical,  Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil  desires  to  di^-ide  the  Board  of 
Education  into  primary,  secondary,  and  techuical  departmonts, 
and  to  make  tho  C-onsnltative  Committee  refloct  this  divistou.  Mr. 
Ohanning,  on  behalf  of  tho  school  bojirds,  desires  to  abolish  the 
Consnltatire  Committee  altogether,  nnd  several  nro  with  him  in 
moving  the  rejection  of  the  inspection  clause  which,  aa  now 
drafted,  seems  to  them  to  prejudge  tho  question  of  tho  local 
edscation  authority.  If  it  were  not  for  their  oxpcrienco  of  CUoso 
7,  such  ft  saspicion  would  seem  absolutely  to  lack  foundation  in 
fact,  bat  the  method  adopted  by  the  Vicc-Pre^dent  in  pressing 
opon  reloctant  school  hoards  the  obnoxious  clanse  has  left  them 
[tcrhapd  unduly  sensitive  to  the  dangers  which  pos«bly  may  lia 
oonowlod  in  tha  clause.  Their  opposition  to  Clause  3  is  not  an 
oi>position  directetl  against  a  system  of  inspection  for  secondary 
schools,  but  against  the  assomptioa  contained  in  Clause  3  (2), 
and  in  the  pbraae  **  or  other  "  in  3  (1),  which  miglit  Iw  thought  t4) 
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pimlgp   (Jic    QovonimoDt   to    futare  notion  when  bcreaRpr  Uw 
ooiuititalion  of  local  edocntton  ualhoritios  is  dfitormincd  apon. 

Swnnunent  Asmruices.— Daring  the  progress  or  llw  Bill 
throngh  its  varioua  fitagcs  maoj  iiU«inpls  have  bem  made  to  drmw 
from  the  (JoTemraont  imsamDces  on  important  matten  whidi, 
thongh  not  pxproisly  dralt  with  in  il*  cLaaa^  will  hnvo  to  be 
do6nitely  settled  before  th«  Bill  can  really  heoomooperatiTc.  OfsocJi 
qoestioDS  U>o  most  importAiit  h  tltc  snb-diviiuon  of  the  Education 
Office,  and  both  Ijord  Prwidcnt  and  Vioo-Prosident,  in  annwirr  to 
ijuostions  put  to  them,  have  declared  that  the  offioy  will  be  divided 
into  three  parts,  and  there  will  be  a  Fiiocipol  Assistant  Secretary 
for  secondary  education,  who»e  statas  shall  bo  equal  to  that 
of  ^0  other  two  Assistant  Secretaries.  This  statement  was 
coQseqaoQt  npon  the  apprehension  caused  by  the  announc^monts 
of  Monday.  July  3rd,  namely,  that  Principal  Assistant  Secretaries 
had  been  uppointod  for  the  Science  and  Art  I>epartinent  and  the 
Education  Dfpnrtincnf,  rcspt-ctively,  which  seemed  to  Ica\'p  for  tJie 
moment  secondary  edacation  either  anprovidcd  for,  or  placed  in  a 
sobordtnate  position,  On  sabseqncnt  occasi<m9  qnestions  have 
been  asked  by  Lord  Morley  who,  both  a*  Chairman  of  Oommittera 
and  as  a  member  of  the  govorning  boily  of  Eton  C'ollege,  might 
fairly  claim  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Government.  His 
first  <iucHtion,  accr-pting  the  statement  Uiat  tlie  arrungemont  of  the 
office  would  he  tripartitt.%  aakcd  for  an  ai«snranco  that  it  should 
be  the  right  tripartita.  He  wanted  to  ho  aKsnrod  that  tho  divisions 
of  the  office  would  lie  for  primary,  socondory,  and  technical 
education,  and  to  know  whether  on  the  Doparlmontal  C^ommittee 
appMntcd  for  the  organisation  of  the  office,  there  would  bo  placed 
Romo  person  or  persons  conversant  with  the  whole  question  of 
secondary  edncation.  To  these  inquiries  Uie  Jjord  President  has 
replied  that  the  organisation  of  the  office  will  be  determined  by  the 
Departmental  Committee  appointed  for  tlie  piirpOM,  bat  as  yet  no 
person  representative  of  secondary  edncation  has  been  appointed  to 
aorvc  on  that  committee.  The  answer  to  Lord  Morley's  second 
question  may  bo  expected  before  these  lines  appear  in  print.  He 
is  asking  if  all  secondary  schools  (whetlter  sdcnoo  forms  a  part 
of  their  curriculum  or  not)  will  bo  under  the  Principal  Assistant 
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S«ci:«tarj  for  secondary  e<]n«ati»n.  It  is  clonr  tliat  UiU  qnosUon 
deob  with  8  moHt  iniporUnt  aiipoot  of  organiaation,  and  the  pith  of 
the  (jnesdoa  is  thin : — "Is  orgatii$ation  to  be  set  vf  according  to 
itutitntions,  or  according  to  certain  subjects  which  may  or  mar  tiot 
form  a  part  of  the  cnrricnlnm  of  each?"  From  another  aspect  the 
qncstjon  asks  whether  the  Science  and  Art  Department  is  to  be 
transferred  bodily  as  it  now  stands,  or  whether  its  functions  ehaJl 
be  rsdistribnted  over  the  re-ori^anised  Educntion  Office,  according 
as  tli«  institntioiis  with  which  tliet^c  functions  deal  are  primary, 
secondary,  or  technical.  It  is,  of  cour»e,  obvious  tliat  the  Secondary 
Education  Department  will,  for  thi^  pnr[>oscs  of  inspecting  the 
sdouce  work  of  its  schools,  requisition  the  services  of  oxislJQg 
Science  Inspectors  ;  bat,  if  a  proper  judgment  as  to  the  work  of  a 
tclioo)  as  a  whole  is  to  be  obtained,  it  is  not  less  obvious  that 
tills  inspection  will  form  only  a  factor,  thongh  in  some  coses 
an  important  factor,  in  the  evaluation  uf  the  work  of  the  school, 
and,  in  making  a  final  report  as  to  efficiency,  the  Secondary  Kducn^ 
tion  Department  must  bo  the  sole  judge.' 

^^ 

GfBLntham  Grammar  School  and  the  Charity  Commission  enquiry. — 
The  decision  of  the  Charity  (JommiMioncrs  iu  the  Uranlliain  Gram- 
mar School  eaao  hiu  not  yut  been  made  public.  Tho  Assistant 
Commissioner'a  report  is  iu  process  of  being  submitted  to  the 
Commissioners,  who  wiU,  iu  due  course,  communicate  their 
decision  to  the  purtics  concerned.  When  it  is  remembered  lliat 
the  dismissal  took  pkce  at  Cliristuias,  tho  appeal  to  tho  Commis- 
Kionera  at  the  end  of  February,  and  tho  enquiry  at  the  end  of 
May,  the  public  has  little  cause  in  this  matter  to  sug^c«t  undue 
delay. 

Vtw  Developments  in  the  Work  of  the  Technical  Edueatios 
Board. — This  active  E<]ucaiioiiu]  Hour<l  imn  been  further  extending 
its  Qsefol  work.  The  must  inlen^stin]{  new  dejiarturo  is  the 
eetabtishment  of  seliolurKhips  for  tho  doaf.  Two  scholarships 
have  been  awarded  to  youug  men   who   liave   been  tratucd   at 

•  Wfl  Icnro,  as  we  go  (w  pnau,  that  tbo  Dili  lias  beea  ivad  a  Uiiril  tinick— 
fid.  KS. 
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the  sped*]  Deaf  Schools  of  the  London  Scbool  Board.     Tbc 
Bebool   Board  h&a  special   powers  to  provido  tmoing  for  deaf 
ap  to  but  not  exceeding  th«  age  of  sixteen.      Th«   two 
hc^rs  in  question  are  boUi  siztcOD  jeors  of  age,  and  are  there- 
fore obliged  to  team  the  fpecial  stchoob  which  they  have  hitheno 
attended.    Tlio  T(>c}inicil  Edncation  Board  is  eodeaTonring 
establiflh  a  sj.4t4Mn  whcruby  deaf  studonts  may  be  irainud  in  somftl 
special  craft  or  tnulv,  which  will  enable  thoin  to  obtain  their  tiring, 
l»nd  artistic  crafts  seem  to  bo  spocially  »uitablu  to  the  needs  of  th<> 
'deaf  becauso  thej  lend  themMlvos  »o  rcadilr  to  iudi\idiial  work. 
The  two  scholarships  which  have  juxt  been  awardi-d  will  be  tenable 
at  one  of  th«  Board's  Schools  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  and  the  scholars 
-  will  be  giron  tho  opportunity  of  making  themselves  proSciont  in 
omo  artistac  industry,  eo  that  they  may  support  thomeolTcs  wilb- 
oat  being  a  burden  to  their  friends  or  the  State. 

««& 

The  New  Vnivertit;  o!  London. — The  University  of  London  is 
now  definitely  goiiij>  to  8outli  Kensington.  It  will  havu  absolute 
posao^fiion  of  the  whole  of  tlio  oentnd  part  of  the  building,  that  ta 
to  say,  its  nccommodation,  M  compared  wiUi  what  it  now  has,  will 
be  qaintuplcd.  The  reproach  of  becoming  a  lodger  of  the  Imperial 
>  Institute  will  be  removed  by  both  parties  becoming  tenants  under 
bo  Government, 

Bnral  Schools  and  Teachers. — Replies  to  a  form  of  enquiry, 
Kldre-Hst-d  to  Uio  htintl  U-.aelierf)  of  rural  schools  in  England  and 
(Wales,  Iiave  bec-u  received  from  1,421  schools,  and  the  replies  have 
been  classified  aud  tabulated  by  the  National  Union  of  Toachefs  in 
a  return  which  is  foil  of  valuable  and  interesting  information. 
Upon  the  burning  question  of  "extraneous  tasks,"  for  example, 
the  replies  show  that  in  481  cases  the  toadiers  are  compelled,  in 
order  to  retain  their  sitnatious,  to  undertake  duties  not  directly  or 
properly  associated  with  tlieir  work  in  school,  and  in  319  cases 
there  ta  no  rennmeration  for  tliis  extra  labour.  The  imposition  of 
these  tasks  is  not  coulined  to  teachers  in  voluntary  schools.  One 
teacher  reports  tliat,  in  order  to  secure  appointment  to  a  board 
school,  he  had  to  undertake  ilio  work  of  organist  in  the  parish 
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churcb.  AnotliCT  states  Hat,  id  order  to  suit  the  members  of  tbe 
School  Bourd  of  OBo  rvligioos  dcnomiuatjtiu,  he  has  to  act  oa 
Siiti<]ny  flchool  ituperiDteadoDt  nnd  band  of  bojto  AecreliLry,  while, 
to  mllfty  tb<<  m<>nibers  of  aaotbor  dcDOmtnntion,  he  tiaa  to  act  aa 
secretary  of  reading  and  recreation  rooms,  libruriuii,  aiid  secretary 
of  the  cricket  club,  A  third,  in  order  to  kuvp  liis  fituation  in  a 
board  Hohool,  has  to  attend  a  Welsh-Cah-ioiittic  Chapvil.  Bat  the 
most  serious  cases  of  the  kind  occur  in  connection  with  voluntary 
•cbool*.  One  teacher  n-ports  that  his  labours  cover  work  in  Snnday 
iMihool,  choir,  and  choir  practices,  ecbool-clubs,  school  concerts, 
exbibitioof^  collection  of  eubscriptions  for  jvirisb  objects,  g^iersl 
intcreift  and  »rvicc8  in  parish  matters,  and  readings  to  be  generally 
u»ffiil  to  tbo  ricar,  A  second  gives  the  following  IJrac-table  of  Iu» 
ooinpidsory  ISnuday  labours : — 9.30  to  10.30  a.m.  choir  practice  ; 
10.30  to  1^  noon,  church  serncee;  2  to  3.15p.m.  Sunday  »ohool;  5.30 
to  €.30  p.m.  choir  practice  ;  6.30  to  8  p.m.  church  fcrvico.  A  third 
rciiorts  that,  for  a  small  joint  ealarj  received  by  hiin»elf  and  wife  as 
t«ad]cn  of  the  day  school,  he  must  also  teach  Sunday  school,  sing 
in  the  choir,  and  attend  and  conduct  choir  practice ;  while  bis  wife 
hau  to  play  the  haniioniuiii  at  l)ie  mifuiion  room,  and  mauage  the 
penny  bank,  the  shoe  club  and  the  choir  club.  Another  statcti 
that  lie  inu»t  look  after  the  orgau,  Sunday  school,  stores,  lamps, 
candles,  bolU,  gates,  and  church  cl<>auing,  his  remoneration  being 
£l  per  year.  In  another  cmc  the  teaclier  bas  been  for  eight  years 
prevented  froui  leaving  the  village  on  a  Iioliday  by  the  claim  on 
him  to  play  th«  organ  and  attend  choir  practices.  In  anotln'r 
case  the  teacher  has  to  be  churchwarden,  [larl.ih  clerk,  organist, 
choirinnster,  and  Sunday  school  teacher,  hia  only  rcmunerati<Hi 
being  £§  as  orf^anist.  Auutlicr  ti^'uchor  has  to  play  the  organ, 
train  the  choir,  and  t<:-ach  Sunday  m:1k>o1,  there  being  no  remuner- 
ation and  no  holidays.  The  work  of  auothcr  teacher  includes 
playing  Die  organ  at  three  service^  Sunday  »choo]  twice,  Sunday 
school  choir  practice  once,  and  church  choir  practice.  In  another 
case,  tW  teacher  plays  the  organ,  teaches  in  the  Sunday  school, 
tiaini*  the  choir,  and  manages  tho  clotliing  club  and  the  penny  bank, 
and  is  forbidden  to  leave  the  village  for  a  hohday  nnless  be 
provides  and  pays  for  a  substitute  at  the  organ.  In  another  cose, 
the  teacher  bas  to  be  choirmasu-r,  penny  bank  secretary,  Sunday 
school  superintendent,  and  wcrclary  of  ihe  temperance  society, 
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Hute  tjulu  being  gradnall/  impoeed  on  bim  after  hi*  appoint- 
meat  u  scboolmatter  as  conditions  to  the  retention  of  his  pMt. 

•^ 

A  Scmedr  for  Whit«  SUreiT. — Sir  John  Qorst  ts  fall  of 
iiarpri>«8,  and  the  cdacatJona)  world  is  miich  indebted  to  him 
for  relieving  the  tediam  of  educational  controversy  with  sadden 
AashM  of  startling  snggestion.  Writing  in  the  Ifinettenlk  Century 
he  [iro]>oiio3  two  cflectnal  rcoiedies  for  tJio  white  slavery  of  «Ju>ol 
children — on  Act  to  invest  all  municipal  autboritiee  with  the 
powers  now  possessed  nnder  a  private  Act  for  the  regnlatioo  of 
the  tnflic  of  ohildren  pi  ving  tlieir  trade  in  the  street ;  and  seooodly, 
an  Act  to  make  it  an  offence  against  tli«  law  for  parents'to  send 
their  children  to  school  starving,  or  wet  tlirongh,  or  insufficiently 
clud,  ur  exhausted  hy  laboar.  AVhat  coii^-rrutivc  aft<'r  Ltiis  will 
Ui  nblo  (o  llirow  tbc  old  gibes  of  '*  socialism  "  and  "  grandmotherly 
legislation "  in  the  teeth  of  the  rndicjii  and  progressive  parties  ? 
Uobapi'ily  our  oonMirative  lioe-ininister  of  cdocation — if  we 
may  ooio  a  title — has  out-IIeroded  Herod  and  propounded  a  remedy 
which  oreu  a  radical  |<arliamcut  woold  find  it  difficult  to  cnforoe. 

Value  BMoired. — Our  commercial  dty  £kthers  bare  a  bitter 
ptli  to  iwallow.  The  CHty  of  London  Sohoo)  spends  £900  a  year 
more  than  it  earns,  and  au  ini-ntigatiDg  Oommittee  of  the  Corpora- 
tioB  ean  offer  only  the  MArtlmg  oomfbrt  that  the  annnal  deficit 
most  incrcaM)  iutead  of  di-creaaing,  and  that  the  Corporation  most 
nett  the  dafioit.  If  •  good  all-n>und  education  is  to  be  ^tco,  it 
mttit  be  paid  fbr.  The  parents  will  ttot  pay  for  it — eome  becKue 
they  can't,  others  bccaoM  (bey  are  too  nneaUghtaoed  or  too  edfifh 
to  MA  that  tbey  eaa.  The  Owporatioti  thfefara  moit  do  Ae  nofab 
thing  by  fopfilyiiif;  a  ooUe  edaeatiaa  to  aO  and  svd^  wtetW 
noble  or  igttobleb  It  i*  a  bard  task  (or  the  Oocpontioii,  bat  in  its 
bardoMs  &•  its  i^ocy.  TVtU  not  the  OarpantioB  |nm  tteelf 
eqoal  to  it*  opportanity — at  any  rate  tiS  a  man  -r^**"*  re- 
distribirtioa  «f  edacarional  endowveoU  and  gnals  OMI  MOM  fa  ib 
ud  ?     VTe  tm*  it  wilL 
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N  tlic  August  iinmber  of  the  Journal  of  Kduealxon 
Mi^s  Bnrbara  Foslcy  rc]iIios  to  Mr.  Jiiiufioii  Smith's 
[lapcr,  read  beforo  the  Biriiiiii{;liam  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation,  under  the  title  "  Subject  Ti'iich«r  or  Class 
Master  ? "  and  this  is  Ihti  eondiisioii  nt  which  she 
ftrriv<'f .  "  Id  aiaintniuing  that  the  system  of  tlio  doss  inastor  is  not 
hHier  than  tliat  of  the  subject  teaclior,  I  do  not  meao  to  luaintain 
that  it  is  worse.  I  believe  that  they  aro  two  method*  of  applying  the 
same  principle,  and  that,  putting  on  one  side  the  tradition  of  the  for- 
mative influence,  both  systems,  in  practice,  aim  at  discovering  and 
developing  the  natural  aptitudes  of  the  child  and  educating  him  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word.  Each  system  rc<)uirc-s  to  be  safe- 
jTuarded  from  certain  obvious  danger)),  but,  with  those  tuifeguardx, 
each  syittom  produces  good  results." — Bcncharu  Branford  givee 
tfao  first  instalment  of  the  details  of  a  novel  ox|>eriment  in  teaching 
elementary  geometry  to  a  small  clasT^  of  children  averaging  ten 
years  of  age,  "  Measarcment  and  Simple  Surveying  "  ia  the  title 
of  the  article.  The  child's  sjiaeo-knonledge,  iu  extent  and  uees, 
the  processes  of  the  kindergarten  nystiim  in  developing  the  jwwer 
of  classification,  and  the  use  and  formaUon  of  definitions,  are  tli« 
subjects  treated,  and  the  article  concludes  with  the  following 
prononncement  against  a  premature  converse  with  abstractions. 
"We  may,  I  beliex'e,  eafoly  act  upon  the  truth  that,  in  mathe- 
matics, if  the  child  himself  U  active  in  the  creation  of  the  thonght 
from  the  stores  of  his  own  experience,  then  the  conception  of  the 
thing  defined  and  the  woriwing  definition  grow  towards  pi-rfoction 
together  in  mutual  interaction." 

The  Edacalionai  Tiiiu-i  for  August  has  several  articles  ol 
pedagogic  interest.  Kobert  S.  Ball  writes  on  a  well-worn  tbem«, 
"  Theory  and  Practice." — Mrs.  Arthur  Uogbee  discu«K»  "  Draw- 
ing as  a  Form  Subject." — "  Our  Sdiools  and  Oollegeis''  by  T. 
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Rocch,  is  a  dialoguv  between  a  country  squiro  anil  Uio  rtcur  of  a 
Detghboariiig  jnrUh  oa  the  growing  disconnvction  between  the 
iDtentions  of  pious  fotrntlcrs  of  eniiowment;)  and  ttiv  {iinctico  of 
the  tpnblic  sdiools  in  tho  aUotmcnt  of  KholnrshipA. — U.  S.  con* 
tributes  a  timely  articlo  "  OoDOCming  Uolidaja :  A  Protect,"  tbe 
bnnlcD  of  which  is  the  incnlcatioQ  of  ^  a  wise  pasMTcnea  "  oad  a 
vigorous  protect  against  "Ihc  uuboly  zeal  for  eelf-iinprOTemcat " 
fltiring  the  holidays. 

The  July  (Quarterly)  number  of  tho  International  Jovmal  of 
Ethics  contains  eomo  articles  of  educationa]  inteictt^ — "  Good 
CiUscnship  and  Athletics"  by  C.  B.  Loch,  "Affi-ction  in 
Education"  by  Edward  CWpenter,  "The  Mission  of  Music"  by 
8.  A.  Baniott,  of  Toynbce  Hall,  and  "  Instruction  of  the  Young 
in  Sexual  Knowledge "  by  Edward  Lyttelton,  of  Hailcybory. 
Tbo  first  article  is  an  eloquent  agipeat  for  rational  athletics— the 
athktiea  of  tho  park  and  the  ptaygronnd,  not  of  the  cinder  track 
and  the  niotor-pacer — as  a  meuu  of  areniog  the  degeneration  of 
the  town  populations. — Hr.  Carpenter  handles  vith  judgment  and 
delicacy  a  very  difficult  problem  of  public  school  life,  and  pleads 
for  some  discriminatiou  between  morbid  sexual  attraction  and  the 
Jrauk  and  free  expression  of  limtlhy  sympatliy  and  noble  admira- 
tioD.  **  Possibly,"  he  concludeii,  "•  the  oo-«diM«tioD  of  boys  and 
girts  may  be  of  use  in  malurig  boya  Icm  n«]iamed  of  their  feelings, 
and  girls  more  healthy  in  the  expression  of  theai  *' — a  conjecture 
which  appears  to  us  a  thuureticul  certainty  already  more  than  half 
demonstrsted  by  practical  experienw,— Canon  Burnett's  article 
exftlodes  the  theory  that  tho  "submerged  tenlli"  most  have 
*'  somctbing  light  and  comic  "  in  the  musiod  line  and  baaea,  on 
vx[>eriments  made  in  the  AVLitechapel  district  with  classical  music 
of  the  first  rank,  both  Miercd  and  secular,  a  tlieory  that  fiuch 
music  might  discharge  tbo  fmictioos  of  religion  to  thow  who  hare 
"  forsaken  duty  as  well  as  God,"  their  morality  having  followed 
their  religion. — But  tbo  most  outspoken  article  is  lliat  by  Canon 
Lyttelton,  and  we  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  one  which  handles 
a  subject  of  infinite  perils  with  such  a  combination  of  sane  judg- 
ment, frank  and  fearless  exposition,  and  noble  purity  of  ideal. 
Lack  of  ^>ace  forbids  as  to  qaotc.  We  can  only  recommend  every 
one  of  our  readers,  especially  poroots,  to  read  this  article  carefolly 
and  read  it  soon. 
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Tbo  socood  number  of  tlio  Favlologist,  the  Organ  of  the  British 
ChiJd-Studj  AssocIatioD,  containit  three  intDresting  articles — "The 
Begioning  of  ChiJdliood,"  by  Mr*i.  Uorbertaon,  B.A. ;  "A  Boy'a 
Imaginatire  V\a.y"  (Part  II.),  by  II.  liangilou-Down,  M-A^  M.B. ; 
and  "  Left  UauJeJtiosii,"  by  Professor  Traoy.  The  iirst  is  a 
reprint  of  a  Pajiur  rend  before  the  Ediabargh  Biniioh  of  tlic 
British  Child-Study  Association,  in  February,  1{}!J7,  and  consists 
of  some  "Notes  on  the  Firat  Half  of  the  Tliinl  Year  of  Childhood," 
dealing  with  such  questions  oa  recognitions  of  sensations,  memory, 
paroJy,  observation,  reasoning-power,  nmke-believe,  and  moral 
development. — Dr.  Ijangdon-Duwa  continues  hia  interesting 
aooount  of  fhe  boy  nhosc  abnormal  imaginative  power  n'as  sketcbed 
in  the  iirst  ifisue  of  the  above  magazine.  The  following  quotation 
illastrat(ts  t]ie  judicial  Ifalance  of  tlic  writer  and  demonstrates  the 
Qse  of  sucli  iuvestigations.  "  It  is  not  {wssiblc  of  course  to  draw 
geacral  cooclujiioDS  from  any  one  case,  nor  is  this  proposed  in  the 
present  conimunicution.  All  thut  is  sought  is  to  present  the  record 
of  a  well-markod  iuslance  of  a  child's  iuiagiuutivc  play,  evolved 
tliroagfa  a  series  of  years  iiud  presorvod  in  the  actuid  unaided  aud 
nnbiossed  writings  and  drawings  of  tlio  boy  himself,  together  with 
a  concise  account  of  the  boy  and  his  environment,  in  the  hope  tliat 
records  of  otlier  similar  cases  may  be  fortJiconiing,  and  so  perhaps 
eorac  item  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  child  mind.  The  close 
study  of  individual  coses  and  tlie  tracing  of  tlio  lines  of  growth  of 
iadividnal  children  is  very  nocessary  to  supplement,  and  perhaps 
correct^  couclosious  drawn  from  statistical  enquiries  dealing  v\(h 
largo  numbers  of  children.  But  it  is  rather  for  the  qaostions 
which  it  saggesta  than  for  the  problems  that  it  solves  that  such  a 
record  may  prove  oseful,  as  well  as  for  tlie  great  illustrative  value 
which  extreme  cases  of  all  kindst  present." — IVofcssor  Tracy  sots 
forth  the  results  of  his  investigations  as  follows:  "Siimmarixing 
all  the  foregoing,  wo  may  say  that,  in  Uic  judgment  of  a  majority 
of  those  who  answered  our  circular,  the  l^ft-haiulud  child  is  equally 
expert  with  his  right-Iianded  comjianion  exc<.>pt  iu  tlio  use  of  pen 
or  pencil ;  that  left-haudi-d  cliihlreu  speak  as  readily  and  aa 
Snently  as  others  ;  that  when  excit<.>d  thoy  gesticulate  with  tlie 
left  hand,  showing  that  in  their  cose  the  dm  of  the  tetl  hand 
is  perfectly  natural ;  tliut  Iiiwilancy  of  speeeli  mid  awkwardness 
of  gesture  art.-  often  ftKiud  to^^uthcr,  the  former  tomctimes  catuing 
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the  latter,  but  more  fn-qoenUjr  both  being  the  effects  of  a 
tempcnment ;  Mid  that  attempts  to  break  childrca  of  Icft-haoded* 
ne88  are  nsually  attended  by  a  Tcrj-  indifferent  m«i»nr«  of  itncCMf-" 
The  Univernt}/  Ejienticm  Journal  for  July  prints  the  Mastrr  of 
Dovmiog's  Annual  Address  to  London  8tudenl«,  bis  subject  being 
"  The  Goal  of  Stody."  The  address  has  been  mocli  qnot«d  siooe 
ita  dolii-ery  in  Uay ;  bat  il«  excetlencics  on;  so  many  and  mo  giT*l, 
it  breadth  and  sanity  of  view  so  exceptiooal,  that  it  will  bear 
i|aotatiaii  again  and  again.  "All  will  allow  tliat  the  end  to  be 
guned  is  twofold,  roqairing  two  different  lines  of  iijiproach.  The 
first  object  of  tlie  student  is  the  cultivation  of  an  inti-llix'tnal  taste, 
the  formation  of  a  sound  judgment  whidt  shaJl  onnbl<?  him  to  dtscnm- 
inate  between  what  is  deserriug  of  admiration  and  what  ought  to  be 
condemned,  what  is  best  worth  knowing,  uud  wlmt,  out  of  all  the 
mass  of  fact  from  which  he  must  selwt,  may  he  left  in  the  division 
wbieb,  even  for  the  most  learned  of  men,  must  ever  be  infinitely 
the  greotcr,  the  division  of  the  nnknown.  I'rimvt  tapieittiae 
ffratiut  ett  j'aUa  h^elliffere  was  the  moUo  of  Sir  Tlioniaa  Browne. 
Ti-ue  ;  iind  ttie  next  step  is  to  know  tho  greater  from  the  less,  the 
better  from  tlie  worse,  tlio  gold  from  the  quartz.  Like  a  coralor 
who  sets  to  work  to  fill  a  mnsenm,  the  student  must  from  tb«  firtt 
cultivate  a  sound  judgment,  a  discriminating  taste  in  the  selection 
of  his  treasures.  This  is  the  first  result  to  bo  hoped  for  from  tfaeae 
efforts  of  srlf-colture — the  cultivation  of  an  intellectual  taste ;  miob 
taste  acquired,  the  student  may  proceed  with  profit  in  quest  of 
intellectual  treasures,"  After  huniorously  noting  the  many  higli- 
•ounding  but  false  arguments  for  the  retention  of  the  classics  in 
oducation,  Dr.  Hill  thus  wittily  gives  the  true  pe^lagogic  reason. 
"The  reason  for  wluch  the  dead  languages  constitute  so  exoclleot 
a  sy.ttvm  of  mental  training  has  been  overlooked  by  their  apologists. 
It  lies  in  their  almost  perfect  oselessness,  Aa  taught  at  school  and 
nnivcnily  they  afford  opportunities  for  mental  gymnastics  only. 
And  wlio  of  us,  when  lie  thinks  of  tbe  friends  who  have  diMin* 
gai#hed  themselves  in  the  study  of  ancient  letters,  doubts  tbe  value 
of  tliis  training  ?  Homer  and  Aescliylns,  ^"irgiI  and  Horaci.-,  may 
keep  company  in  the  box-room  with  tbe  dumb-boits  and  liidinn- 
clubs  whidi  hdiicd  to  render  tbe  mnsclvis  strong  and  tbe  fignrc 
lithe  and  graeeful  ;  but  the  mind  testifies  to  the  aw  of  intellectual 
e:(crci»es  as  tbi*  body  to  pliysicai.     This  long  preamble  briiig;<  me 
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I  back  to  my  fhosiii  that  thn  Htudont  lias  two  cn<h  in  tiow — tho 
^1  training  of  tho  mind,  nnil  Lbe  nc^nisition  of  knowlei];^o.  In  ttiu 
H'fltodj  of  the  cIiLisica,  lui  in  no  otbor  stady.  tlieso  two  ainu  can  bo 
H  diathignished.  For  Die  I>oy,  Inngnagc  ;  for  tbo  man,  the  tboajjlit 
which  thi>  langaftjr*  convey*.  In  do  other  subject  i»  tliia  thaip 
^K  diittinciion  poi«iiil>l<f.*' 

^B        In  tho  School   IVorLi  for  July,  Professor  W.  M.  Duvis  writos 

Hon  "  The  S>-»tftm  of  tin*  Win<li>,"  and  Alfred  T.  Story  makes  sonic 

~  novel  suggc-stioiis  in  "  Th*^  Phonograph  us  an  Aid  to  Likrif^ua^o 

^^  Toooliing."    Thv  former  if  fully  ilhistrated  hy  iliugrammatic  charts, 

^|vhich  are  very  helpful  in  conveying  cloar  notions  of  n  difficult 

^K  Bubject,  and  at  the  same  time  throw  much  ligiit  on  the  proverbial 

^  nntrufliworthinoss  of  meteorological  forecasUi. — The  object  of  the 

hitter  urticic  is   to  lind  in  the  phonograph  a  tireless  means  of 

repeating   tlio  sounds  of  a  foreign   language  for  the  Wnolit  of 

^_l«Bmor8.    Tiie  writer  vrmAy  poitil^  ont  tlint  tlie  inaohino  cannot 

^|«Dlirftly  Ropcrsede  the  native  teaclinr  ;   hut  it  can  render  va.lnabl(i 

additional  help,  if  judiciously  ascd, 

Tbe  i'rfjtariUary  Srkoals'  Kn-kw  for  July  contains  several  good 
■rtidai,  notably  tli(<  ono  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Stullard  on  "  Homo  Ia's^ohh," 
which  ia  a  fresh  trcntment  of  au  old  grievance,  full  of  good 
«Djo;gc«tions  00  pedagogics  and  the  niunagcmciit  of  children 
generally.  It  appears  to  Iiit  tho  hapjiy  mean  between  an 
onpractical  denouncement  of  all  home-work  and  the  ludicrous 
piling-up  Aystcm  provalont  in  ill-regulated  schools  of  tlw  old 
1      type. 

^P       Tho  Practical  Teacher  for  July  contains  an  interesting  article 

^^  GO  **  Superannuation  in  South  Aualralta."     Its  aim  ia  to  refute  tho 

hasty  assertion    that   "superannuation  on  the  continent  and   in 

other  parts  of  tlie  world  is  far  and  away  in  advance  of  the  English 

I  system  from  every  point  of  view." 
In  the  Kducational  Heview  (India)  for  June  there  ore  another 
instalment  of  "Some  Aberrations  of  the  Zeit-Geiet,"  by  Isabel 
M.  Sullivan;  an  article  on  "  Primary  Schools,"  by  P.  Gr.  Vanohi 
Aiyar,  B.A. ;  and  one  on  "The  Study  of  English  in  Ceylon 
Schools,"  by  B.A.— "  Ilysteria"  is  tho  subject  of  Mrs.  Sullivan's 
article,  which,  though  undoubtedly  clever,  is  not  altogether  free 
from  a  suspicion  of  tbo  disease  which  it  criticises. — Mr.  Aiyar'a 
I      article  is  an  oloijucnt   and    able    plea  for   greater  tutcro»t  in 
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prinurj  education  in  the  Madns  Presidencj  oa  the  part  of 
wealth;  and  benevolent  natiTes,  and  more  snpport  from  tbow  of 
tliem  who  know  from  personal  experience  tli«  bl«#«ing  of  a  good 
cdocatioD. — The  oondaaton  of  tfae  third  article  a  that  Englnh 
grammar  has  been  neglected  in  CeyloD,  and  that  the  EngUali 
Cambridj>«  Local  Examiners  are  responsible  for  il.  'Will  the 
SjndicRtc  dcij^  to  defend  itA  ageots  agaiort  thh  Treigbty  charge  ? 

The  StJuxd  Rtvitw  (Chicago,  UjS.A.)  for  June  amtaiBS 
[mcficallj  only  two  articles.  The  firict  la  an  acoonnt  of  the 
"  Proceedings  of  the  Cbidcal  Conferonoe  held  in  connection  with 
the  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Michigan  Schoolniastcrs*  Olnb,"  by 
J.  H.  Harris,  tl»e  secretary.— The  fccond  i*  the  report  and 
recommendations  of  a  committee  of  three  appointed  nt  tho  ^nnnal 
meeting  of  tbc  National  Education  Association  in  Waabington, 
D.C,  in  July,  1898,  to  conaider  the  "  Certification  of  College  and 
University  Graduates  as  Teachers  in  tfae  Pnblio  ScfaooU."  In 
view  of  cor  own  efforts  to  establbh  an  antboritaliro  register  of 
teachers  the  report  is  full  of  interest,  and  we  recommend  oor 
readers  (o  avail  them^IveH  of  the  evidence  here  broaght  together 
with  regard  to  the  building  of  ono  of  tho  strongest  pillars 
educational  efficiency. 

Neue  Bahnen  for  Juno  and  July  contains  a  leujjtby  article  otT 
"Modem  Socialism  and  Education,"  in  the  conrse  of  which  occurs 
a  discussion  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  Church  and  State  to 
control  education.  The  reconciliation  of  these  claims  is  declared 
to  bo  one  of  tbe  chief  problems  of  the  modern  social-pedagogic 
movement.  "The  Chopoh,"  says  the  writer,  "teaches  children 
religion  in  such  n  vmy  that  they  leave  school  without  any  sort  of 
dear  notion  of  whnt  morality  really  is,  for  tbe  teaching  is  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  au  cnnmorotion  of  duties  towards  the  Chnrch, 
and  a  long  li^t  of  v\u\  little  or  no  attempt  being  made  to  arouse  in 
the  young  natures  a  sense  of  shame,  tbo  basis  of  all  morality. 
Intolerance,  in  fact,  is  only  too  often  tfae  key-note  of  teaching 
wtiidi,  more  than  any  other  sabject  in  the  curriculam,  should  make 
for  morality  .  .  .  Though  between  tbo  modem  State  and  true 
Christianity  there  may  be  no  contradiction,  between  the  State  and 
the  Church  there  nndonbtedly  is,  and,  as  tlie  former  depends  for 
its  existence  upon  morally-educated  citizens,  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
who  are  coooemed  with  the  solution  of  tho  pedagogic  problem  of 
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te-iay  to  rally  to  tho  State  in  the  struggle."  Preasoly  liow  tliis 
is  to  bo  doav  the  ortido  does  oot  say  ;  bat  tliere  is  one  way  at  loost 
m  which  the  hnrobleiit  solilicr  can  help  on  the  cause  of  a  broader 
momlity,  and  thnt  U  by  st^^adily  giving  proof  i»  his  owa  uctioDS 
of  tlie  driving  and  dirmting  forcA  of  his  oonvictioDS. 

Tiro  recent  numhcr*  of  the  Psda^oyitffie  Zriltin^  (Jane  8  and 
July  9)  have  contained  articles  on  a  subject  that  has  been  of  late 
very  hotly  discussed  in  Germany — the  0|ipoMng  claims  in  peda- 
gogics of  socialism  and  individual  i»nn.  TIk-  discussion  has  cvokcHi 
from  Dr.  Hoin,  of  Jcnu,  the  following  interesting  statement  of  his 
•nevn :  '*  We  do  not  admit  the  oi>{K)sition.  For  us  there  is  only 
one  system  of  ]ieihi;;ogio8,  which,  like  the  moral  iiud  [tsychological 
world,  stands  on  two  feet,  and  bears  tvo  crowns  closely  inter- 
COQa(«tcd,  an  individuid  and  a  social.  At  the  tarn  of  the  last 
centary,  the  individualist  conception  of  life,  which  was  a  necessary 
outcome  of  a  period  of  (.■nlighteumeut,  overshadowed  the  social 
limilntiona.  To-day  the  reverse  is  the  easo.  We  toss  the  rights  of 
the  inilividual  into  tho  sodal  mill,  and  lightly  relinquish  in 
edocalJon  the  hard-won  gains  of  individualist  effort.  From 
such  one-sideduess  there  is  dcliveraace  in  Pestalozzi  and 
Herbari.  If  we  are  faithful  to  both  in  the  coming  century, 
wo  shall  make  sure,  not  only  of  conceiving  the  great  work 
of  cdueatioD  as  port  of  a  social  whole,  with  which  it  is  in 
enduring  conoection,  bnt  also  of  not  neglecting  in  this  general 
view  the  partlcnlar  claims  of  the  individual  sonl.  This  twofold 
conception  will  result  ou  tho  one  hand  from  the  enthusi- 
nxtic  devotion  of  Pestalozzi'a  life,  and  from  bis  view  of  aodal 
solidarity,  and  on  tho  other  from  tlie  earnest  scientific  study  of  the 
indi^ndoal  which  we  may  learn  from  Uerbart.  "  Beide,  Pcstalozzi 
ond  Herbnrt,  erganien  oinander."  It  will  be  well  for  the  German 
school-world  to  become  permeated  with  this  conception.  Onr 
country  can  only  he  the  better  for  It,"  In  England  disciples  of 
Pestalozzi  are  not  lacking,  but  Horbart  will  frighten  as  till  we  are 
converted  to  a  belief  in  ptiilosuphy. 

In  the  Rev»«  Inttmationale  de  V Entfignement  for  Juno  there 

is  a  verbatim  report  of  a  striking  addresa  rixH>ntly  delivered  by 

M.  Ernest  Lavisse,  the  well-knowu  acadcmidan,  to  tho  university 

students  at  Lille.     Could  the  work  of  a  university  be  chaructorisod 

[more  happily  than  in  tho  following  passage  :  — "  Onr  uuiveraitics, 
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bj  froo  iDTCstigotioQ  ia  tbc  whol«  domalti  of  knowloJgo,  are 
working  for  tbe  fotarp.  Frc«  inn^UgatJoii  is  that  which  hsa 
no  other  gniili;  than  the  (lci«ir«  for  trtitlt.  no  other  parpoee  Uwn 
tho  di»covor>-  of  trnth,  whatever  ib  consccjuences.  It  mbjccU 
moral  iMcas  to  constant  criticism  in  ordi>r  to  aacertAin  whether  tliey 
arc  »till  in  uccon)  with  tho  more  cnliglitcncd  conKJonec  of  humanity, 
and  this  without  fcnr  of  disturbing  nettled  belief*,  ad;  more  than  it 
fours  to  ruin  this  or  that  imhistry  by  iliseorcric«  in  science.  For 
this  i;«  th<»  way  of  life— always  destroying,  always  reconstracting. 
Nor  can  any  power  prevent  it  Hide  yonr  light  nnder  a  busbel, 
and  it  will  H(^t  firo  to  the  bushel ;  loare  it  free,  and  it  will  gndnally 
iilominate  men's  minda  and  prepare  them  witliout  violence  for 
their  future  destiny.  In  a  word,  free  inveiHigntion  dcmoostntes 
and  estjililishes  those  new  idoafl,  which,  passing  every  day  into 
gcnoml  cii'oalation,  rapiilly  transform  the  material  life,  and 
then  very  slowly,  after  mnch  resistance  and  in  spite  of  mnch  anger, 
tlie  intelloctual,  tite  moral,  and  the  religious.  Unr  nniversitiea 
hare  been  established  to  collaborate  in  this  investigation.  Do  not 
let  it  be  thought  for  a  moment  that  they  urc  mere  nursing 
groonds  of  graduates,  but  make  it  plain  to  all  that  their  concern 
is  with  young  souls."  80  Is  it  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  tba 
method  tliere  ii  "  oonipuWry  cliapol "  I 
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: assigned  to  me  is  tbo  "Statu  Organisation 
of  Secondary  Schools,"  and  I  am  aakod  to  treat  it 
Dot  merely  from  a  "national  point  of  view,  \mi 
from  as  broad  and  philosophical  a  staad-potnt  aa 
possiblfl." 

What  do  we  mean  hy  seoondnry  cdiioolion  ?  Briofiy  wu  maj 
|ierhap9  dUtinguiiih  three  grftdo!<  of  odacation. 

Primary  edncation  giros  the  child  aft  mnch  as  he  ia  able  (4 
lake  of  the  stored  np  knowledge,  the  inheriteil  treasare  of  the  post. 
The  Brst  object  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  develop  his  bodily  powers, 
especially  the  senses,  by  which  he  easily  acquires  empirically  a 
nnmber  of  onrelated  facta  ;  obserration  and  memory  are  most  in 
request. 

Secondary  edaoation  has  to  do  rather  with  facta  or  events  iu 
their  relations  and  seqoencea — ^with  concepts  rather  Ihaa  pro- 
e^its.  It  provides  instruments  by  which  the  treasury  of  knowledge 
can  be  set  in  order  and  increased,  and  the  andorstanding  made 
to  reveal  nhat  is  not  immediately  known  through  the  senses. 
In  the  second  stage  the  intelligeiKe  is,  we  say,  siwcially  developed. 
ffiffher  edacation  leads  opwards  from  the  universe  of  ecnso  to 
Hie  ideal,  from  tht?  p^rychicul  to  tho  spirituiil.  It  has  to  do  witli 
the  ndtjective  personality  rattier  than  the  objects  known  through 
senae.    It  does  oot  seek  for  mcr«  facts,  nor  mere  rchitious,  but 
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seeks  for  ultimate  causes,  idesis,  motives.  It  bu  to  Jo  not  with 
what  is,  bat  what  ought  to  be,  and  tnorea  mt-n  to  actualiso  the 
ideal,  to  seek  the  supreme  good,  which  can  be  oonueiTed  only  lo 
toTDis  of  persoiiolit^,  and  tub  epecie  al^mitath. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  ni<>an  that  tlio  three  forms  of  cdncatioD  out 
be  separated.  We  pat  eyon  before  the  little  child  some  ideals, 
and  the  higher  edacntion  is  fosnded  on  facts  and  oiwcrvatioo — 
bat  some  sach  distinction  may  be  made. 

Before  treating  of  the  special  qnestion  we  most,  I  tMnk,  ood> 
aider  on  what  grounds  the  State  in  modoro  times  has  claimed  the 
control  of  primary  education. 

We  may  assume  that  any  one  who  shares  in  the  benefits  of 
tho  conitnon  life  is  bound  to  do  his  part  as  a  member  of  one  body; 
ercry  child  inherits  a  share  not  only  of  the  material  possessions  of 
the  race,  but  also  of  the  precious  stores  of  slowly  acquired  know- 
ledge, and  how  necessary  it  is  that  i?ach  generation  sboold  take 
seidn  of  these  inherited  possessions  all  history  beus  witoeas. 
Knowledge  and  skill  are  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
nation— we  eeo  everywhere  the  savage  perish  in  the  oootest  with 
civilised  races,  and  even  dominant  races  perish  through  lack  of 
knowledge.  Thus  we  may  assume  that  the  State  has  a  right  to 
make  a  minimum  of  education  compnbory,  on  the  same  grounds 
as  it  has  a  right  to  reqaire  every  man  to  take  his  share  in  defend- 
ing his  country  ;  so  elementary  education  is  now  in  all  civilised 
nations  insisted  on,  and,  at  least  in  theory,  no  child  is  allowed  to 
ran  "  wild  in  woods,  a  noble  savage." 

And  next  we  ask  whether  the  State  has  no  legitimate  function 
as  regards  secondary  education.  Ought  it  to  be  left  to  the 
initiative  of  iudtviduab,  or  bodies  not  co-extensive  with  the 
nation,  or  should  all  schools  be  brought  under  one  system  or  law, 
the  exprc«»ioD  of  tlio  uittionul  ideal  ? 

In  England  wo  have  rewntly  decided  that  for  primary  edoca- 
tioD  the  State  mui>l  make  provision,  but  for  the  secondary  we  have 
preferred  iadopendoncc  with  liberty.  Many  maintain  that  ireodom 
&om  State  intorferonco  hoc  had  much  to  do  with  the  vigorous  life, 
which  has  chaugiMl  the  England  of  the  fifteenth  century  into  tbo 
world-wide  power  of  the  nineteenth,  and  that  there  has  been 
developed,  in  England  and  America,  a  zeal,  an  cnlbasiasm,  a 
magnificent  generosity,  which  tend  to  die  oat  where  the  State  doee 
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aU.  Yet  we  mnst  admit  tliut  Uicrv  has  been  wuLst«  of  energy 
thruugh  want  of  <H'ganUaUon.  Clutoco  seems  to  have  niled.  '  At 
length  the  stn!6S  of  nationsl  competition  forces  opon  ns  the  need 
of  more  sy.item,  &nd  the  wish  of  most  now  ia  to  bring  all } 
fdacaUonal  ngenci(>s  into  one  barmonioas  whole,  without  uodalj 
intarfcring  with  liberty  or  setting  teachers  to  work  in  shackles. 

So  niii^r  many  yvnn  of  Uoyiil  C'OminLMlonM  tht'  first  st^p  has 
been  taken,  which  will  certainly  end  in  a  Icginlativo  muon  of  the 
three  kingdoms  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  education, 
thongb  to  each  may  be  reserved  something  of  the  rights  of  an 
indiridoal  state.  The  Education  Deportment  will  for  tbo  present 
inclnde  only  elementary,  scoondury  iiud  technical  schools.  The 
Board  of  Edncation  is  to  ho  assii^tcd  as  regards  secondary 
edncation  by  a  L'onsnltutivxi  C-oancil,  with  powers  simikr  to  the 
French  Conseil  Snp^rieur.  Locnl  Councils  (corresponding  with 
the  Provincial  Academies  of  France)  will  he  formed  later.  These 
will,  in  the  first  instance,  have  to  bring  into  one  combined  scheme 
the  various  educational  agencies  of  primary,  secondary,  local,  non< 
local,  private,  endowed,  technical  schools,  etc.,  and  some  plan  of 
delimitation  will  have  to  be  agreed  upon.  One  important  matter 
will  bo  to  distingniiih,  as  is  done  in  France,  Gonnany,  and  other 
coontries,  between  the  higher  grade  elementary  and  tliose, 
property  called  secondary  schools,  and  to  endeavour  to  briu^r' 
abont,  as  Mr.  Bryce  has  inristed,  more  oonUnuity  between 
primary  and  secondary  education. 

Thfl  next  stop  would  seem  to  be  the  registration  of  such  existing 
secondary  schools  as  are  found  to  be  really  satisfactory,  as  attostod 
by  the  miitability  of  hnihiing  and  npparntus  ;  the  (lualtfications 
and  efficiency  of  tlio  ftaff ;  tlm  examiuutious  powud  by  the  [lupils  ; 
the  order  and  discipline  mnintitined.  Such  registration  is,  1 
believe,  univerad  in  other  civilised  countries,  and  one  of  tlte  most 
necuwary  reforms  in  Kngltind  is  surely  the  abolition  of  schools 
which  are  altogether  undeserving  of  the  name. 

tTLe  registration  of  teacher,*  would  seem  essential,  hut  whotln'r 
tiii*  should  be  undertaken  by  tlic  State,  as  on  the  continent,  or 
whether,  following  the  [iroctioo  of  doctors,  lawyers,  etc,  th»l 
registrutioD  of  secondary  toochors  should  he  undertaken  by  a 
professional  body,  fonned  chiefly  of  those  who  take  rank  as 
■Moodary  teacbers,  will  bo  «  fit  subject  for  discussion, 
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Tbe  function  of  tbe  Central  Antliortty  wilt  be  to  organue  a 
national  Bjetam  of  secondary  echools,  and  to  see  that  ibo  day 
Bchoola  for  anr  dintrtct  are  sufficient  and,  if  not,  (o  dem«  mean* 
for  sapplying  the  deficiency ;  on  the  other  hand  to  provcnt 
waste  of  ftmds  and  teaching  power  by  oloedng  iiRnec««airy 
and  rival  schools,  and  in  some  cases  brining  about  omatgamationx. 

The  rVntral  Authority  ebould  lay  down  general  laws  for  the 
governnient  of  scboolB,  and  revise  those  of  existing  schools.  In 
doing  this  a  very  important  matter  woold  be  to  fix  lliu  oode  of 
•electing  the  Governing  Body,  as  well  as  the  Ocadoiutor,  and  to 
define  the  relation  of  the  Ileadinaster  or  Mjsires*  to  that  body. 
At  present  much  care  is  taken  in  examining  the  cre<li]>ntinU  of  the 
former,  bat  tbe  latter  are  selected  in  a  somewhat  hspfaaxanl 
manner,  and  in  some  instances  the  GoverDOni,  as  we  see  in  tbo 
case  of  Mr.  Thring,  may  be  able  to  frustrate  the  work  of  an  able 
and  devoted  Headmaster,  who  has  given  his  life  to  the  stodj  of 
education.  The  mischief  may  go  on  uninterrupted,  as  long  as 
there  is  no  epidemic  or  great  calostropfae.  On  the  other  hand,  tbe 
Governors  must  be  able  to  remove  the  H«ulmsster,  as  parliament 
changes  the  minister,  or  the  ministry  a  general,  but,  as  no  ministry 
ODght  to  control  a  general  in  the  exercise  of  his  fnnctions,  so 
nuther  in  the  management  of  a  school,  as  Mr.  Thring  expt«8sc«  it, 
should  "  amateurs  be  set  to  control  experta."  Depoailion  it  the 
only  remedy. 

The  local  authorities  of  K^hools  would  administer  the  financM, 
anbject  to  the  control  of  the  Central  Authority.  It  would  have  to 
be  decided  whether  the  scale  of  salaries  should  be  fixed  by  the 
Qoveming  Body  (who  can  haver  no  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  t<.'achcr),  or  whether  this  should  depend  on  the 
recommendation  of  tlie  Hi^odroostiir  or  Mistress  and  re<]uire  only 
the  confirmation  of  thu  Governors.  It  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered how  far  it  would  l>c  ulvirable  to  make  ibo  income  of  tho 
teachers  dependent,  by  capitation  fees,  on  the  prosperity  of  tho 
school,  and  what  proportion  of  the  salary  should  bo  deferred  pa}-- 
ment,  i.t.,  reserved  for  pensions.  In  the  ca»c  of  boarding  scfaools, 
it  would  bo  an  inij>Drtant  qneetioii  how  far  tho  income  of  the 
teachers  nhonld  depnnd  on  the  keeping  of  a  1>oarding  house. 

I  hope  that  a  central  Board  of  Education  may  mako  it  possible 
to  diminish  the  unwholesome  competition  in  schulurslups,  peculiar. 
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I  boliew,  to  Knahad.  The  loarnffr*  are  diverted  from  the  true  goal 
of  cd  neat  ion,  and  in  tlio  (ioroo  competition  of  an  increasing  popula- 
tion UioBe  who  slioiild  uphoU]  our  ideals  are  tempted  to  se^  not  tbe 
good  bat  goods.  Hundred*  of  thonsanda  are  yearly  sqnutdered  od 
so-catlud  scliolarahips,  i,e,,  in  buying  up  from  poor  schools  clever 
boys  and  girls  vrho  are  required  to  work  for  lionour»,  and  to  bring 
reputation  (o  tbc  school,  a  reputation  which  is  not  fairly  earned, 
but  really  belongs  to  the  poor  schools,  which  aro  tlius  deprived  of 
tlieir  good  pujiii».  It  i^  an  evil  which  ha*  impoTorisbed  scbooU, 
teachers,  and  tin  iveroi ties,  and  given  large  incomes  to  those  who  do 
Dot  need  money,  of  course  at  the  same  time  depriring  those  who 
need  help,  of  the  money  which  charitable  people  have  set  aside  for 
thoir  benefit.  If  all  the  money  now  wasted  in  this  modern  form 
of  slave  trade  were  expended  on  paying  teacliers  instead  of  pupils, 
many  schools,  and  even  somo  universities,  would  rise  out  of  Uio 
»tate  of  depression  and  beggary  in  whicL  they  find  theinM;Ive».* 

It  seems  to  mo  undesirable  that  secondary  sehooU  should  bo 
supporicii  by  general  ttaatiuu.  They  should,  1  think,  be  self-sup- 
porting, in  England,  where  there  are  large  cndowmontn,  tiio  legac}'  of 
tlic  past ;  but  the  Slate  may  legitimutely  grant  aid  to  institutiona 
which  can  never  be  self-supporting,  but  are  necessary  to  the  higher 
intellectual  life  of  the  nation.  The  State  founds  observatoricc, 
museums,  laboratories  for  research,  military  oollcgcii  to  provide  for 
the  eHiciency  of  the  nationid  leaders  in  war.  Ho  it  may  intervene  io 
!H-coudAry  education,  as  it  hofi  already  in  primary  by  the  c»tab]iali- 
nii-iit  of  training  coUeges. 

It  is  in  tJw  provision  of  the  means  of  profe«8ional  education 
that  I  tliink  State  inter\'ention  is  required.  We  need  institutions 
iunhiehcun  be  found  the  most  approved  scientitiometbuiI«,<.iie  best 
apparatus,  aud  in  wliich  the  ablest  educators  can  train,  guide,  and 
inspire  young  U-ginncrs.  The  teacher  of  teachers  must  survey 
primary  and  soconiiary  from  the  region  of  the  higher  edueaUou. 
Education  must  not  be  studied  merely  as  an  art  or  practtrail  apjili- 
cation  of  the  teaching  of  expi'rionce,  merely  as  a  science  which 
systematises  the  facts  of  the  material  world.  It  must  embrace  the 
teachings  of  philosophy  and  religion,  for  to  the  teacher  the 
subjective  is  of  tu]>reme  importance,  being  that  which  ha»  to  do 
with  the  inner  life.    This  furnixhes  the  dynamic,  the  motiTO  powor. 

*  SoeanlKuiulijeel'-DBlMitMbto  Ulnisu/'byTftrvwlOonttabb). 
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Tlio  progmminp  of  the  Tc«ch«rs'  Collcgo  in  oonneciion  with 
Columbia  DaiTCrsity,  Kow  York,  kImw*  U>d  importaoco  attached 
to  this  in  the  Statm,  U>oagh  objective  BtDiiim  aro  of  coarw  tbe 
bui«  of  anbjoctivo.  Wo  owe  a  ilobt  of  gratituijci  to  tbo  Presidcot 
of  tbc  Qurk  Univorititj,  tho  foand«r  of  tbo  societr  for  child-«tiidy. 
Th«  SDbjoot  of  th<-  reUtioD  of  the  moatal  to  th«  f^jaieai  life  ought 
□ot  to  Im)  left  to  mcro  patbologiits,  or  magasino  writora,  but  sfaoold 
bo  tho  iobjoct  of  sorioiu  frtady  bj  sacb  experts  as  belong  to  the 
p8ycbologi<:Rl  laboratory  at  tho  Clark  University. 

Tho^c  ill  training  for  t«acher3  should  be  required  to  stndy  not 
only  what  I  may  call  iiw  Poiiitivist  literahmi  of  education,  bat 
the  workd  of  the  ^rr-ut  philofloj)hicnl  writors,  and  apeciallr  tboae 
who  giro  tu  tho  latent  n^ulu  of  tliooghc  on  educational  problenu, 
such  an  Harria,Jnni»i,  Stanley  Hall,  Roycc,and  other  writers  in  the 
Hries  edited  by  the  OoiiimiMtioner  of  Education,  U.SJ^.  Many  of 
theiie  have  assimilated  the  best  mutts  of  German  thoaghl,  and 
applied  it  to  the  problems  with  which  wo  in  England  are  engaged. 
Bat  the  education  of  tho  teacher  must  be  lifelong,  so  that,  in 
addition,  pronnion  ithould  bo  made  for  keeping  tcacherfi  np  to  tbe 
mark  by  oc«i«iuuul  courees  of  practical  instruction.  It  cannot  bo 
too  much  insisted  on  that  a  teacher  who  ceases  to  learn  cobms  to  be 
efficient.  Growth  is  necessary  to  life,  aud  old  Icsmns  are  dry  and 
uninteresting.  Tbe  teacher  must  eharo  in  the  intellM'tual  Ufe  of 
the  age,  and  keep  himeelf  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  discovery. 
Holiday  meetings  to  help  and  inspire  young  teachers  are  becoming 
general. 

There  are  several  difHcnlt  questions  which  I  may  raise,  and 
regarding  which  we  might  get  valuable  hints  from  onr  foreign 
members.  A  working  man  is  not  allowed  to  let  bis  children  grow 
np  without  tbe  mdiments  of  education.  This  is  the  privilege  of  the 
professional  classes.  They  seldom  exercise  the  power  in  the  case  of 
tiieir  boys,  but  they  do  often  in  that  of  the  girls.  Not  un frequently 
the  daught^Ts  of  [irofcaMOual  men  are  allowed  to  grow  up  tiutil  they 
are  abont  fitlocn  withont  any  real  education.  Many  leave  school 
after  a  year,  at  sixteon  or  seventeen,  "finished."  Tliis  is  sad 
enough  from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view ;  bat  those  who  regard 
education  as  an  end  in  itself  grieve  to  see  girls  growing  up 
undisciplined  by  »tu<iy,  and  their  minds  nnfurnished  with  the 
great  and  beautiful  thoughts  wluch  ant  our  rich  inberitanoc  from  tho 
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poctg,  the  paintora,  and  the  prophets  who  have  spoken  at  diven 
titnM  and  I'o  enndry  manners.  It  is  snrely  a  lamentable  thing 
that  girls  of  the  higher  class  are  deprived  of  tlie  mental  disciplioo 
which  is  far  iess  nece&$arj  for  the  working  classes  tJian  for  the 
leisured  ;  for  to  tlie  former  work  is  diKipiino,  and  keeps  them  out 
of  mischief. 

The  relation  of  Church  and  Slate,  the  means  of  correlating 
the  ^mentary,  the  Mcondary,  the  higher  education,  this  is 
perhaps  the  most  perplexing  and  moat  important  problem  for  the 
solution  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  Stato  can  do  much  to 
provide  or  encoorage  higher  education,  but  the  apholding  of  ideals 
is  the  work  not  of  the  hiw  but  of  the  prophets.  Sdence  and 
history',  no  Ivtw  than  religion,  teach  that  the  motive  i>ower  must 
ever  eomc  from  the  Unaccn.  Tlic  irnij  onO  wht-noe  the  world  ia 
moved  murt  bo  beyond  it.  Knowlcil^jo  is  oxcellont,  hut  there  is  a 
more  excellent  way.  "  Nothing,"  as  Kant  writes,  "  can  posaihly  be 
conooived  in  the  world  or  out  of  it  which  can  bo  called  good  witlv 
oat qoajification  exccptthe  Good  Will,  intelligence,  wtt,judginont 
and  other  talents  of  tlie  mind,  coura;^,  resolution,  pcr«e\'erance 
may  bo  mischievous  if  the  character  is  not  good,  It  is  the  »iinc 
with  the  gifts  of  fortune, — a  Good  Will  seems  to  constitute  the 
in di:<pen sable  condition  of  being  worthy  of  happiness."  To  form 
and  develop  character — this  is  surely  tlie  final  cause  of  man's 
existence  npon  eiirtb,  and  must  be  the  truo  end  of  cducniion. 
Bacon  has  n-ritt^n  that  wo  must  seek  in  the  adviiiiccmvut  of 
knowledge  an  endless  progress  or  proficiency,  and  the  Supreme 
Teacher  has  set  before  n«  the  true  end  of  all  education^to  hcoomc 
godliko — "  perfect  even  as  our  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect." 

Dorothea  Bralb. 


OUR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  AND  THEIR 
RELATION  TO  OUR  DirERIAL  NEEDS^ 


N  ilii'M-  (inys  when  all  England  has  been  rinf^ng 
witli  praiswi  uf  Ixird  Kitchener's  spiciKhd  iichirTP- 
iiu'nl  ill  Kf:A'i>l,  in  which  a  British  soldier  has  won 
!<o  Striking  ii  !ii>occi»,  not  onlj  in  matters  irttfaiii 
his  nntiiral  »phera  of  military  organisation,  hat  also 
in  the  sphere  of  civil  administration  and  the  high  art«  of  j:ovcra> 
ment  and  of  diplomacy  —  and  still  more  when  one  sws  the 
enthnsin&tic  resiponM!  of  the  whole  Enfjlish  oation  to  hi*  grand 
Kifaemo  of  establishing,  aa  tlie  T(>ri-  first  fruits  of  extondud  ompire, 
a  college  in  the  Soodan,  as  the  best  means  of  oommondng  there 
our  porpotnal  imperial  task  of  enabling  oar  sobjoct-peoplea  (as 
Ix)rd  Kosebery  said  of  it)  "gradaall;,  at  a  long  dislanire  pnrhapa, 
but  in  time,  nt  any  rate,  to  take  aome  part  in  their  own  admini*> 
tradon,  and  to  have  a  share  in  the  moulding  of  their  own  future  " — 
with  each  signs  as  tlkew  before  us,  it  would  seem  nlmoat  uueoc*- 
aary  to  show  the  inLtmat«  and  vital  connection  tliat  exieta 
secondary  education  and  Uie  interests  of  the  £m{nre. 

And  yet  it  la,  aOer  all,  very  doubtful  whctlier  many  people  IB 
these  islands,  even  among  our  Brhoolmastere  and  educatiooal 
experts  hare  fully  realised  or  thought  out  in  what  consists  the 
special  imporuinco  of  the  characteristioa  which  should  appertain 
to  Uic  secondary  schools  of  this  nation,  if  they  arc  to  meet  the 
nwdiii  of  tliis  "the  greatest  Empire  the  world  baa  ever  eeeo,"  as 
Mr.  Chamberlain  haa  lately  phra&ed  it. 

If  this  were  not  the  case — that  is  to  say,  if  tlio  bearing  of  oOr 
secondary  education  on  imperial  needs  were  hotter  understood,  we 
■bonld  probably  hear  much  less  tJion  we  do  now  of  tlie  XMnewhat 
superficial  comparisons,  now  so  often  drawn  by  toi-ditant  crilH% 
between  our  own  and  various  continental  "  eyrt^-ms  of  education." 
to  thu  nn>"aryiug  and  generally  wholesale  diy]i»nigcment  of  our 
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own.  Not  Uiat  odc  vonliJ  for  n  niom<>nt  flnj:;g(4l  that  in  otir 
Kn^]i»h  nsUonal  ixiu«ulion  evcrj'lhing  i»  for  the  Iiost  in  tW  l>c.>^  of 
sU  posablo  worlik  There  «ro  fnoltit,  grievous  faults,  no  douU,  hut 
a  condcninalioa  biisixl  ou  compariiiODS  with  oIIht  ooantrios  must, 
to  1m  valid,  take  full  acoonnt  of  differcacra  of  pnrpDSC  nnd  of 
functions  as  well  a»  of  difforcDcos  of  coudilions  in  all  ninttera 
of  D-iticinHl  life  Bod  effort,  nnd  c^pocially  in  otlnciition. 

3bat  is  DO  truv  nnd  adequate  criticism,  for  instsDoo,  which,  aflcr 
compartag  oar  Moondary  si^oob  with  thuso  uf  I'Vnuco,  lod  showing 
how  far  more  tJioroaghly  tho  ktter  arc  »jHtemati»cd,  chis«ifiod  and 
ootitroilol  llum  oar  own,  thence  at  onco  debtdfrutcs  our  imniftdiatA 
jmitatign  thereof  in  oar  own  schools ;  nor  thiit  which  oonipares 
tbom,  ftlwaye  unfarorably,  with  German  »cliooI»,  merely  by 
showing  how  infinitely  carefal  the  Qermaus  are  to  brinjj  the  work 
and  attainments  of  every  Ijoy  in  every  school  to  a  strict  b>vel  of 
high  rcqnircmonlB,  while  Eton  and  Winchester  are  contvnt  to 
leave  the  mass  nntrammelled,  to  be  idle  if  they  choose,  to  tliat  Uie 
pick  be  able  to  fight  their  way  to  the  most  brilliant  heights.  Xor 
is  it  wise  statesmanship  to  contrast  our  arrangements  with  thoiN>  of 
ijwitxerland,  and  satbfactorily  to  demonstrate  how  iufinitoly 
behindhand  we  are  as  compared  with  th«in  in  the  matter  of  educa- 
tional organisation,  and  then  to  exclaim  that  we  ought  at  once  to 
imitate  them  in  the  matter  of  making  att  onr  secondary  education 
in  organic  connection  with  the  public  elementary  schools. 

And  this  for  tho  one  very  decisive  rea^n  (not  to  mention  many 
others)  that  Switze-rland  haa  no  foreign  empire  at  all  to  miiinlain 
or  to  provide  for ;  tliat  Germany  is  only  now  oomniuncing  to 
develop  one,  and  tliis  in  a  commcrrial  spirit  only,  and  (in  the  ease 
of  tropical  raoos)  with  no  great  :4ucce:^s,  and  in  fact  without  any  of 
tho  dominant  prinoiplca  of  the  best  English  imperialism ;  and  that 
yianco  has  Won  vainly  struggling  for  two  hundred  years  to 
establish  an  empire  in  the  i^ast,  but  has  in  tho  pa^st  failed  again 
and  again  in  successive  crii^cs  to  maintain  what  she  had  laboriously 
acquired,  and  in  the  present  offers  the  most  signal  example  of 
faopelees  faitnre  in  tho  shape  of  coloniid  and  imptiria)  enterprise 
that  has  ever  in  tl>c  history  of  tlte  world  draine<l  the  resources  of  a 
people  for  tlic  mistaken  vainglory  of  a  few  grasping  and  iucont- 
potent  bnreaucralic  officials. 

No  :  a  valid  criticism  and  a  fruitful  comparison  mu&t  c&seutially 
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take  into  account  just  those  striking  featttres  of  oar  DnUooftl  t«ia- 
penuncnt  which,  conscaoosty  or  onoonsciotifily,  have  giren  to  oor 
eeoondarj  whooU  those  special  ohaiaderistics  which  are  their 
greatest  glwy  in  the  past  and  preeeoi,  chough  they  may  alao  in 
oertain  resp«cts  give  neo  to  uew  dangers  in  tb«  times  to  come. 

And  hcDce  it  is  that,  when  proposals  are  in  contemplatioo,  as 
they  now  are,  for  extending  some  form  of  etabe  control  and 
goremmcntal  influence  to  oiir  secondary  schools,  it  heliovi-s  every 
Englishman  to  give  the  matter  his  most  earnest  thou;jIit,  and  to 
see  to  it  that,  eo  far  as  in  him  lies,  there  shall  no  harm  hapjwn  (as 
with  one  stroke  of  u  he«dlcss  pen  in  the  danee  of  a  bill  it  so 
easily  may)  to  England's  noblest  heritage,  her  public  schools,  and 
that  only  Bach  wise  steps  shall  be  taken,  and  even  tben  foil 
cautiously,  a»  ^hall  help  towards  keeping  the  work  and  influence 
of  oar  schools  upon  the  national  life  up  to  the  cror  rising 
int«^llcctuttl  level  necessitated  by  the  changing  needs  and  growing 
requirements  of  tho  national  and  imperial  instincts  of  onr  ruce. 

Ilcncc  too,  one  may  see  how  important  it  is  that  no  faocifbl 
or  »uppo»eiI  ideal  schemes  of  "  democratising  oor  national  oducatioo  " 
(as  it  is  called)  shall  be  allowed  to  mislead  our  people  into  a 
misguided  conception  of  the  tme  place  of  moat  of  our  secondary 
schools  in  the  national  economy.  National  education  is  not  a 
piece  of  political  machinery  to  which  political  theories  can  be 
properly  applicable.  It  is  a  thing  tui  generit,  needing  for  its  due 
organisation  an  infinity  of  careful  and  experienced  thonglit,  and 
a  healthy  freedom  from  all  political  cioacks  and  nostrums.  Tho 
shallow  demagogue's  cry  tlmt  no  secondary  schools  shoold  be 
recognieed  by  tiie  State  that  are  not  in  direct  connection  with,  or 
in  continuation  of,  the  pnblic  elementary  schools,  implies  a  radical 
misoouoeption  of  the  true  functions  of  most  secondary  education. 
Im  carriirt,  in  education  as  in  other  mattem,  is  to  be  open,  not  to 
all  alike  but,  aiu  talentt,  that  is  to  say  to  those  possessing  the 
particular  talents  necessary  for  sacocss  in  the  case  of  each  kind  of 
career  for  which  they  are  seeking  preparation  or  education.  If 
then  it  can  be  shown,  and  tJic  post  hat  shown  it,  onqnestionably, 
thai  a  oertain  large  portion  of  our  national  and  imperial  require 
ments,  especially  in  the  spheres  of  military  and  naval  matters,  of 
civil  and  imperial  administration,  and  of  political  life,  can  only  bo 
provided  for  by  schools  reqniring  in  the  pnpils,  on  admission,  for 
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iuo  c%iiluiition  of  tb«ir  Ixtuelil^,  a  prvviont)  propanttion  botli  ia 
Rlbjocts  and  in  atmosphere  that  has  its  beginning  deep  down  ia 
the  verj-  t-arly  years  of  school  life  or  oven,  occnsiouiilly,  of 
obildliood, — then  this  fact  must  exercise  a  detormiiiing  influenoe 
on  our  judgment  of  all  schemes  Tvbieh  citlier  (a)  propose  to  alter 
the  mrrioulum,  or  to  limit  Uic  scope,  or  to  ems^cnlate  the  indi- 
vidaality  (and  the  individaiilism)  of  our  necondary  schools,  simply 
ID  order  to  make  them,  one  and  all,  fit  better  into  a  preconceived 
scheme  of  a  general  schooltt-organisation  "  from  the  gutter  to 
tbo  nniversitj- " — or  (/*)  aim  nt  oDsting  them  from  their 
poeitioa  of  proud  and  unrivalled  pre-eminence,  merely  on  th« 
groonds  that  it  is  based  on  a  wrongful  excluaiveness  of  inlellectiinl 
(or  partly  social)  standards,  which  is  represented  as  being  incoiit- 
[tttiblfi  with  tine  democracy.  For  here  we  are  dealing  with  « 
totally  different  national  need  from  that  of  the  continuutive  edacation 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  for  jnat  those  few  years  beyond 
the  elementary  school  daring  which  they  are  able  or  willing  to 
postpone  wage-earning.      All  our  hightr  secondary  schools,  and 

»Qiany  of  the  lower  ones,  are  providing  for  a  different  and  even 
tnore  important  need  of  the  national  and  imperial  life  than  is 
the  province   of  the   elemcuUry   schooU  ;    aii<l    they   need   the 
ansions  watchful  care  of  the  State  as  imperatively  as  does  the 
great  and  important  field  of  popular  education  ;  though  the  latter 
haa  obviou.tly   much   more  cliunoo  of  general    recogaitioa    and 
popnlarity  in  it*  luvor,  and  for  its  support.     To  develop  and  to 
maintain  an  empire  such  as  ours  is  will  require  in  the  future,  jnst 
H,«s  it  has  required  in  the  past,  the  energies,  the  devotion,  and  the 
^  tratn«  of  the  very  pick  of  tlio  race,  and  thcM-  must  be  educated 
np  to  tho  highest  possible  [wint  for  their  high  anil  lUlficult  task, 
and  prepared  for  it  from  the  earliest  possible  moment  at  whidi 
^Kthe  retioisitc  talent  can  be  discrimiuated  in  them. 
^1       Lord   Koeebery,  one  of  tho   most  capable  of  jndgos  in  tliia 
^Bluatter,  was  speaking  in  the  fulness  of  a  wide  and  ripe  experienoo 
^  when    he  said,  in  his  noble  imperial  speech  to  the  Edinburgh 
student*  on  October  S^th,  last  year  : — "  There  was  novor  so  great 
a  need  as  now  for  trained  intelligence  and  trained  character  in  oar 
paUio  icrvico"  (and  Mr.  Balfoor  supported  this  by  saying  jnst 
alWrwuxls  that  "the  mere  task  of  government,  both  imperial  and 
local,  is  more  costly  and  complicated  now  than  it  ever  vox  before 
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in  the  biiloc;  of  the  worU  1  "y.  *^Tbe  one  thing  wb  omJ."  ami 
Lord  BonbevT,  ^is  to  tram  ywing  men  for  the  palha  of 
ftdminutntioii ;  mten  always  ntdj  to  go  tuit-wbtre,  and  do 
annhin^,  it  a  motBent**  notice  ;  r«adr  to  ga  oct  and  aitminiittr 
Uguida  at  a  «««k'a  notice ;  nadjr  to  go  and  petform  anrtkinj; 
irilh  akSS  -,  able  to  iuTntigate  m«  nbject  and  report  upon  it,  in 
anT  put  of  the  globe,  in  a  smart  and  baooMft-Iike  manner  ;  to  go, 
at  a  word  from  their  mperior,  to  aov  |<art  of  the  Empire  aikd  do 
anjrtfatBg ;  to  be,  in  fact,  a  mrt  of  general  staff  of  the  Empire.** 

And  it  b  to  prudoce  1^,  this  ma^iDifioent  requirement  of  om- 
great  imperial  destiny  as  a  race, — eoniething  quite  diffi^rent  from 
the  technical  education  of  oar  industries  or  the  commercial  ednca- 
tion  of  onr  barinen  bonces,  or  the  cootinuative  cdncation  of  the 
great  mass  of  otir  adalt  population— that  te,  after  all,  the  grealmt 
or  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  fonctioiie  of  our  secondarr  pchools.  To 
aafegnard  (Au,  against  the  assaolts  of  all  ill-informed,  petty-minded, 
misgttided  attacks  of  jMlitical  tbeori»ts,  who  would  seek  to  merge 
this  training  for  l<>ad4>rsliip  in  thn  whollr  different  (thongh  none 
the  kss  tii^hly  important)  function  of  ciiocating  the  artisan,  the 
oaftsroan,  the  shop-keeper  and  the  hiitlniidinan,  is  indeed  one  of 
the  great4-Jit  duties  of  the  modem  etat^'sinun  at  this  important 
juDCtore  iu  the  educational  Icgislatiuii  of  Englitnd. 

Not  less  careful,  too,  ma»t  we  be,  wl>en  contemplating  edn- 
cationtd  refortas,  to  flond  tirm  agniti»t  nil  mi»goidcd  attacks,  even 
from  educational  exports,  upon  tliose  other  E]>ect&l  cfaaraeteriatJos  of 
our  English  secondary  schools  which  bar©  differentiated  tbom  to 
strikingly  from  tho  secondary  schools  of  all  other  nations,  and 
hare  had  so  potent  and  so  grand  an  influence  ujion  the  imperial 
destinies  of  onr  race.  It  is  easy  enough,  no  doubt,  to  sliow  thai 
in  Germany  the  rigid  esaction  from  every  pupil  in  every 
secondary  school  of  a  uniformly  high  (very  high)  standard  in 
each  and  ei-ery  subject  of  n  state-chosen  curriculum  ha*  the  effect 
of  lerclling-np  the  general  attainments  of  all  thf'  pnjrila  to  a 
standard  of  octaal  knowledge  never  dreamt  of  for  th«  aTi.-rBp» 
English  »chool-l)oy,  who,  if  he  be  strong  in  any  partivuhir  subject. 
is  probably  ntterly  weak  in  half  a  doBon  others.  But  it  is  jn«l 
onr  doliboraU?  retention  and  fostering  of  individual  oxcdlenctos  in 
dcepitc  of  the  possible  resultant  feebleness  of  the  geuenil  average, 
and  onr  dervelopment  of  the  individual  genius  to  the  highest  pitch 
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without  staying  biin  to  watt  for  the  leveUing-ap  of  the  many  incotn- 
petents,  that,  taken  in  oonjonction  with  the  h«a]tby  corporate  life 
of  our  Bnglieh  sc:booI  ffames  and  discipline,  tias  df^velopM  in  the 
oiitpnt  of  onr  public  scbooU  just  that  "stnii"'  which  makes  of 
them  SDch  pioneers,  explorers,  leaderA,  administraLon,  goTomors, 
and  canfuro-bnilders  aa  the  world  has  never  known  before. 

A^in,  it  ia  eaaj  enough  to  show  that,  in  the  rigid  discipline  of 
French  boarding-sdioola,  on  the  one  hand,  or  in  t)ie  avoidance  of 
all  corporate  life  in  the  Swiss  day-schools,  on  the  other,  there  in 
UD  almost  certain  prevention  of  all  of  the  boUying,  most  of 
Uw  wastod  school  time,  and  mnch  of  the  "devil  take  the 
hindmost "  spirit  of  many  of  oar  greater  schools  ;  as  also  of  the 
evils  of  otwwithleticiam   or  of  Uie  dangers  of  a  too  esclnsirely 

ifaysicsl  fassis  of  scbool-ltoy  heroism.  Bot  it  is  idle  to  suppose 
that  any  system  can  have  wholly  good  effects  and  no  bad  ones. 
And  we  Gngbsb  have  reason  to  believe,  nay  to  be  sure  (those  of 
v»  who  have  bad  personal  experience  of  its  benefits  and  can  thux 
jvdffe  of  thtm  w  a  manner  imposgiiile  lo  those  who  ftave  not),  that  it 
is  not  for  nothing  that  the  nation  which  leaves  its  schoolboys  to 
goVem  (or  even  occasionally  to  roisgo\-ern)  themselves,  and  which 
makes  the  world-struggle  to  oommonoe  even  in  the  school,  and 
the  independence  and  character-forming  of  that  struggle  to  date 
oven  from  boyhood,  is  the  nation  which  has  developed  the  art  of 
rab'ng,  the  science  of  admiuiHtration,  tlio  gift  of  leadership  and 
tbo  saocesa  of  empire-running  to  a  bct;;bt  of  psccollvnov  which  is 
tl>c  onry  and  despair  of  all  tbo  rest  of  Europe. 

iljither  than  that  iMt  great  benefit  sbull  be  sacrifioed,  lay*  tlio 
truo  lover  of  the  Britivh  Emj^ire,  perish  all  faney  »ch<-nivs  of 
aystcmutiM-d  eduentional  im]>rovomcutJ<,  of  demiKTatic  "  froedoiii," 
of  st^oolboy  '*  e>()uidity,"  or  of  peoco-loving  tlioorista.  If  pluck 
and  "devil,"  endurance  and  daring,  devotion  and  pnblic  spirit, 
loyally  and  fsprit  de  corps,  arc  to  bu  llie  sptssial  characteristics  of 
the  Britiiib  race  in  tbo  fnluri*  as  tlii-y  lutvo  been  (as  all  the  nations 

bear  witnesw)  in  the  piLit,  then  will  we  ciwnre  that,   even   afit-r 
Btate4upervii>ion  is  intfoduo^d,  so  grand  a  barvoj<t  «liaU  fotUintie 

to  be  sown^with  socb  little  admixture  of  tares  na  may  bo,  if 

yon  will,  but  Aown  at  all  costs — in  tliat  greatest  of  national  seed- 
plots,  the  public  f«hools. 

ItuBKKT   L.  UOKAUT, 


IDEALISM  IN  EDUCATION,   FROM   A 
PRACTICAL  POINT  OF  VIEW. 
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A  Paper  kkad  bkfobe  thb  Parbnts"  National  Educatiosil 

Unios. 

OR  very  tnaay  yeta*  pa«t  t«iicliurs  bare  been  pDtUng 
tliL'ir    headu    suriouslj    toK*^^'    in     thU    maUtr 
of  cdacatioD,  aocl  it  i»  do  littlo  sntisfactioQ  to  th^'in        i 
to  iiiitrk  tliat  of  lato  pftrents  luve   beeo  patting 
t!i('ir*!t  to;rl.>th<.^^   too.      I   therefore,  lu   a   t€*cher, 
gladly  accepted  the  invitntion  of  yoar  Secretary  to  lay  my  bead 
with  yonrs  for  this  one  oveniitg,  with  a  viow,  I  sappose,  to  "  matua] 
improv-cment."    The  o]>portunity  is  a  tempting  one  for  a  teacher —  ^H 
not  ht>ing  himself  a  parent — who  holds  strong  news  on  parODtol  ^^ 
responsibility.     It  is  a  temptation,  however,  to  be  reditod  ;   w 
instead  of  laying  down  the  law  to  you,  I  think  1  jthaU  do  yon 
better  service  by  telling  yon  how  a  teacher  may  lay  it  down  to 
hioweJr,  nud  by  giving  you  a  momentary  jijIiRipse  into  that  most 
inaocuMble  of  nil  our  national  workshops — the  Hoondary   boys* 
school  classroom. 

I  vpouk  then  aa  a  schoolmaster  on  active  acrvico,  who,  althoagh 
be  regards  the  discovery  of  the  right  road  in  education  as  porliaps 
the  most  important  discovery  that  man  has  yet  to  make,  and  looks        { 
upon  the  edncationat  philosopher  with  more  rovereooe  than  upon        i 
any  other  worker,  still  finds  in  his  class-room  the  duty  tJiat  lie*  to  ^M 
his  hand,  and  that  ho  mnst  do  with  his  might.  ^^ 

However  inspiring  a  vision  of  the  future  the  reading  of  otber 
men's  thinking — and  sometimes  one's  own  tbooghta — may  open,  I 
nevar  feel  that  the  tcncher  has  turned  the  vision  to  full  account 
nnleas  hia  boys  got  some  direct  benefit  from  it,  unless  the  prevent  ia 
tho  better  for  it  too.  It  is  so  easy  to  dream  dreams  ;  so  hard  to 
realist  tJ>em.     It  tnko»  snch  long  years  to  learn — and  the  gfMt 
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is  nerer  tuMy  lenrnt — to  gather  the  roaeH  of  to-tlay — to  live 

now  instead  of  for  ever  disnipntiog  one's  heril^e  in  prepnmtion 

for  living  hereaAer.     And  not  the  Icaat  value  of  this  lesson  is  the 

significance  it  gives  to  the  commonplaces  of  the  cUia»-room.     lioy» 

are  not  so  many  mere  animals,  to  be  fed  and  physicked  and  trained 

in  tricks  of  the  mind  for  futnre  display.     Tliey  are  rational  humao 

living  creatarcs,  and  if  learning  to  live  nowhero  ebc,  tlioy  shoold 

at  least  learn  somo  of  the  sooreta  of  life  with  their  teachers.    A 

tnauV  hoys,  I  say,  must  learn  to  nuderstand — eo  far  na  be  can 

make  them,  so  far  as  be  understands — some  of  the  eecrcts  of  life — 

the  supreme  fact  of  solidarity,  for  imtaace,  the  fact  that  life  i* 

one,  tluit  it  mu»t  bo  viewed  as  a  connected  whole,  not  n:;  a  crazy 

^  patch-work  of  contrusta  set  together  at  haphazard,  to  bo  rt--fiortod 

H  according  (o  individual  aiprice  or  intUvidool  ingenuity.     Tlioy  ore 

'      *'  members  one  of  auotbcr,"  is  true  of  every  creature  in  the  universe. 

And  the  full  knowledge  of  that  membership,  the  realisation,  even 

TOgaoly,  of  the   implied   relationship,  though  to-day  regarded  as 

Uie  crown  of  education,  will  some  day  bo  regarded  only  as  its  base, 

■od  tiien  tlie  membership  will  be  a  living  one. 

I  Meanwhile— and  tliis  ia  my  point — does  not  the  d^ly  roatbe 

^■ftf  school  or  of  home  afford  abundant  opportunities  for  teaching 

^■fhia   first  elementary   lesson   of  mutual   dependence!'      Leaving 

^V  apart  the  question  of  orgnoisod  intelleotuul  effort,  and  not  to  go 

oateide  the  ordinary  ronnd  of  a   day-school — lioys'  or  gurU',  it 

most  bo  macb  the  somo — at  how  many  points  does  lif'o  toacb  life  t 

^^A  boy  b  in  constant  rehttions  with  his  masters,  with  the  school 

^uerraDts,  and  with  his  fellows.    Tnitbfulnegs,  pnoctuality,  a  proper 

^Bfttdtade — no  less  of  body  than  of  mind — good   humonr,  "  sweet 

^TTeasonableneai,"  and  a  score  of  other  rirtnes,  are  ceaselessly  in 

demand,  and  why,  when  occasion  offers,  may  thoy  not  be  asked 

for  for  their  own  sakos,  with  simple  oxplanutienB  of  their  place  in 

lifo,  rather  than  insisted  upon  in   solemn  antocrado  tones,  or— 

perhaps  worse,  bat  I  am  not  sure — left  very  much  to  take  care  of 

^^  themselves  ? 

H  To  take  an  example.  It  is  my  experience  that  a  great  many 
Bolai»-4noms  at  the  end  of  tliu  day  aro  littered  with  paper,  whereas 
I  personally  bold  that  tliere  is  a  good  deal  of  education — of  the 
ideal  sort — in  being  made  to  carry  ouo's  own  waste-paper  to  the 
va^ite-paper  bo&kct.     And  the  training  in  orderliness  is  not  the 
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only  return  for  tlio  oocustonal  word  Uiat  [■  nveeaatirj — tber«  is  a 
deeper  lesaon :  the  lesson  of  Belf-help,  and  furllivr  that  wo  bare 
BO  right  by  onr  own  indolcnoe,  or  our  own  Tiuicivt)  snperiority,  to 
cause  unneopssary  trouble  to  others.  Similarly  wo  may  tarn  a 
handred  practksl  trifles  to  the  service  of  tbo  idoal.  For  my 
purpose  in  this  paper  is  not,  b»  might  hare  beoa  Mipposed,  to 
show  that  idealism  in  education  and — if  I  may  nse  nich  a  word — 
prActicalism  cannot  co-exist,  but  rather  that  they  can.  Inde^-d,  I 
would  maintain  tlmt  each  is  pfi$«ntial  to  tho  other — tluit  id4.>(i]iMn, 
be  it  never  so  lolly.  Is  hut  us  sounding  bra^  unlcs«  it  find  tome 
where  and  somehow  expression  in  action,  and  that  action,  bo 
it  never  so  energetic  and  skilful,  unless  it  dovoto  ifM-If  to  the 
service  of  the  ideal,  is — largely  if  not  entirely  —  but  Iwt  liilwur. 

Yon  will  expect  me  to  particularise.  By  idealism — id«alinn 
)Q  education — I  mean  the  conception  of  education  as  a  chncaotcr* 
motililiug  force,  as  no  activity  aiming  at  righteous n»f<<,  and — if  i 
may  express  my  moaning  without  riwerve— as  the  ducf  factor  in 
moral  progress.  That  some  even  umougMt  teachers  will  iie^ilato  to 
accord  it  this  supremo  position  in  no  way  affects  my  main  con- 
tention :  tlint  some  such  lofty  conception,  some  »nch  bfty  aim,  can 
alone  liiV  the  school  and  the  schoolmaster  above  the  atmosphere  of 
a  murky  materialism.  For  take  this  higher  aim  away,  and  what 
duty  is  left  us  ?  The  duty  of  merely  instructing,  of  teaching  to 
rend  aD<]  write — in  mother  anil  foreign  tongnes — of  teaching  to  fl 
count — from  one  to  infinity — of  teaching  to  find  ont  the  [>ro[)ertifla  ^ 
and  canKe.4  of  tliingi,  of  teaching  in  short  lo  tiitnk  and  to  tnm 
brain  and  hands  to  bnst  a4<.count  in  the  interests  of  niatnHal 
oxist«nc<!  and  material  gain.  Such  work  must  Iw  done  and  is  in 
the  highest  sense  worthy  to  be  doii«,  but,  in  so  far  a»  it  aims  at 
material  rather  tban  moral  benefit,  it  does  not  in  character  differ 
from  the  work  of  the  numberless  other  honourable  workers  who 
exist  by  contributing  to  onr  every  day  tiodily  n<>cdg.  But  the  body 
is  not  all ;  the  sonl — to  use  a  current  tj-rm,  without  prvjudto&— ^H 
has  also  its  claims.  Man  munt  strive  not  only  for  llic  well-being 
which  is  |ihy*ical — lliis  at  IcJiat  i»  the  root  of  my  philosophy — but 
ior  the  well-being  which  is  iipiritual,  K<]H«ation  indeed— in  John 
Itu^kin's  nevcr-to-be-torgolt«n  words— "doc.«  not  mean  teaching 
people  to  know  what  tboy  do  not  know.  It  itieam  teaching  them 
to  behave  as  they  do  not  behave.     It  ii  not  (caching  the  youth  of 
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^thlfjlimti  tix;  shapes  of  l«M«r8  nnd  the  tricks  of  numbciv,  iind  tlioa 
Ifitrioj;  them  to  tilm  their  uritlimotic  to  roguery  sad  their 
litorntilr^  to  lu»t.  If  it  tniiuing  thotn  into  tho  |>orl'cct  cxcrcifc  and 
Itiiig]^-  c'ontlDonco  of  their  bodic«  und  eotds~by  kludiiesH,  bj 
watchiu^.  by  witrnia^.  by  precept,  and  by  praise — bat  above  all 

I  by  exniiiple." 
And  BO,  though  I  honour  the  !»chool-iiia.ot^r  biglily  a»  instructor, 
I  boQotir  him  ns  educator  far  more.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  me 
that  inasmuch  «a  school-time  is  seod-time,  and  good  sowing  the 
p»!«ntiid  condition  of  good  fraition,  the  teacher  who  stops  at  in- 
I  etraction  is  not  only  not  taking  advantage  of  a  golden  opportunity 
Hfaimsetf,  bat  is  destroying  that  opportunity  for  other  teochera. 
"  His  aoconnt  with  the  community  thus  shows  a  balance  of  dis- 

kwrvioe,  which,  if  it  were  wise,  the  community  would  endeavoar 
to  avoid  by  compelling  liim  to  turn  his  attention  to  ent«rpriies  of 
less  "pith  and  moment," 
To  the  practical  teacher,  then,  the  claims  of  the  ideal — aa  1 
have  defined  it — should  be  paramount.  Unle&s  he  aims,  beyond 
inittruction,  at  education,  at  righteousness,  he  is  but  cumbering 

^^  the  school-ground. 

B        To  define  righteousness  I  will  not  attempt.     At  ito  centre  we 

^■lliOlild  all  be  of  one  mind ;  aa  soon  aa  we  left  that  centre,  we 

^VBonld  inevitably  diverge.  Nor  is  a  close  definition  necessary 
for  our  present  purpose.  The  qne&tion  before  ua  is :  can  the 
claims  of  the  ideal  be  met,  even  in  the  practical  routine  of  the 

^K  d«»-room  ? 

^g  I  hold,  of  course,  that  it  can.  The  most  obvious  and  direct  way 
— 1  do  not  say  the  best — -of  encouraging  children  in  tlie  paths  of 
morality  is  to  put  nioralily  into  the  tiuie-taliie  and  teach  it  like 
any  other  subject— whether  in  connection  with  dogmatic  '"religion" 

^m  or  tMt,  I  do  not  now  wish  to  discuss.  That  that  will  some  day 
be  the  universal  practice  there  can  be  little  doubt,  tbough  at 
present,  even  anioiigflt  thoso  who  think  it  most  desirable,  there  ia 

Ilttile  or  DO  unanimity  aa  to  methods. 
Bnt  when  I  Kpok«  of  the  ordinary'  routine  of  the  class-room, 
I  wu  thinking  of  loiis  obvioua  and  more  indirect  niethod».  31y 
own  aiibjec4«,  for  instance,  are  modern  Ungusges — including 
English — hi»tory  and  politicjd  economy.  They  occupy  all  my 
ttD)C<    Th«re  is  soi  a  miu&tti  in  my  timetable  for  anytlung  eke. 
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It  moral  t«u:liiiig,  or  iiKirul  ^ugfLjuttion,  is  to  oome  in  th«n — mxnA 
in  il  mn&t  oonie  aomuhow,  ii»  I  luiru  alrondj'  dvcUred — H  must 
conK*  in  vritli  tlivso  Itiln^rn,  or  uot  ut  iill.  It  inuft  Dot,  of  coane, 
ou»l  uii^  of  tiioin,  or  ()w  tcuiciicr  will  be  failing  in  another  part 
of  his  duty.  Thi«  being  »0,  bow  tan  the  clainu  of  each  to  be 
met? 

'fhn  queMJon  ia  somewhat  orudei,  but  tlio  attom|)t  to  fonnolatel 
nil  ntiflucr  has  at  loast  been  h«lpfu]  to  on«  who,  after  au  cxjicrieoco 
of  u  gouii  many  y<^iiT»,  flfill  tiiiils  it  dillioult  to  bold  tlm  jnst  balance 
between  tho   ideal   »nd   the   (iracuciii.   to  giru  each   its    proper 
])roniincucc-,  (tacli  it.s  |iro))er  ^tibi>rdinatioti. 

I  witih  to  nponk  only  of  the  diitira  and  opportnnities  of  an 
a^iMant  madt>.^r  or  intstrf»s  of  th«  little  world  wlierv  wo  nre 
practically  ."iiiju^'nio— tho  cbi»>-rooin.  Upon  the  much  wider 
proviuceH  of  the  head-inaster^ — and  the  pian^nt — I  sliall  not  tonch. 
It  is  till*  practical  point  of  vinw  I  want  to  in»i?t  njon—what 
a  teacher  actually  docs,  not  so  much  what  he  Uiiiiks  iniglit  bo 
done. 

But  firflt : — What  are  our  duties  as  in!«tructori  and  eda<»tor»— 
what  ii>  the  end  wc  are  to  aim  at,  and  wliat  th«  moans  at  ov 
dis[)OMil  ? 

A»  iuftnictoni,  I  take  it,  we  must  aim  at  iin|nuHinf;  to  the  boys, 
or  girb,  entruitU^d  to  us  »  ccrlain  minimum  of  i^crvicfoiMv  know- 
ledge, at  inspiring  them  with  a  desire  for  more,  and  at  so  training 
ihcni  ill  thi;  umc  of  thiar  fuculti«H  tJmt  they  shall  easily  acquire 
tliat  •■more"  for  tlR-iriM-lves. 

A  tvuchor'»  muin»  towiiriU  thin  end  are,  roughly  ipiwking : ' 
to  lie  ill  lii»  pluc<;  in  lii.-«  elu.s^room  at  appointed  limes,  and  see 
that  hia  buys  are  iu  theirs ;  to  keep  rcoMoable  order  there ;  to 
t«ach  how  to  leiu-n  ;  to  oct  rcosouablo  lesMus ;  to  sec  that  a 
reasonable  attempt  is  made  to  ilo  them  ;  (o  reward  Mtisfactory 
work  ;  to  peualise  unsatisfactory  ;  and,  in  ^onie  cases,  to  report 
each  month  to  headmaster  and  parent  ui>on  the  oonduet,  diligence 
aud  progress  of  each  individual  under  his  care. 

Tlmt  is  hiji  part  as  instructor.  How  docs  it  lend  itself  to  bis 
par|K»c  M  eduoHtor  ? 

The  end  aimed  nt — knowledge  and  uteutal  power — aiay  be 
a«oc]>tcd,  with  Uie  »ingW  reservation  that  thu  knowledge  most  be 
tucAil  and  whokwuui.    No  edueutor  would  ever  consent  to 
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Uuogs  which  were  frankly  a6ele«s  or  fraoklj  p«rnicioas,  though, 
if  be  cared  only  for  bis  waged,  s  mero  instTuctor  might.  Uiippily 
iD  our  scfaooU,  thoagb  there  is  mnoh  waste  of  opportunity,  and 
tboa^  methods  otay  be  indirectly  harmful,  the  matter  is  g^ncrnlly 
whotesome  enough.  Tbe  end,  then,  may  bo  said  to  bo  common  to 
both  instructor  and  educator.  It  is  the  means  that  are  trunstij'nrvd 
by  the  ideal.  To  the  list  of  means  just  enumerated  may  I  not  now 
add  the  supreme  means — to  set  a  great  example  ?  With  right 
conduct,  "high  behaviour,"  as  our  goal,  how  careful  wi>  nhall  b« 
of  our  own  practice,  bow  careful  too  to  make  it  lidly  with  our 
precept,  and  how  anxious  to  bare  the  rcasonitblouCM  of  tho 
preoopt  understood,  how  ready  to  modify  it  according  to  character 
and  circumstance ! 

To  be  in  one's  place  iit  the  itpjwiatcd  times, — what  an 
opportunity  for  silent  clo<juonct'  1  To  bcltevo  that  in  every  word 
and  act40n,  wo  may  be  helping  to  Mlahlisb — or  disestiiblisb — tJio 
virtues,  small  and  great,  portly  by  the  foroc  of  our  own  example — ■ 
bvtter  than  all  precept— prtly  by  showing  how  oiicli  in  its  degree 
is  cawrDtinl  to  tbe  smooth  ruiming  of  the  wheels  of  life— what  a 
splendour  is  thus  shod  uu  the  potty  dctuila  of  tlie  day's  routine,  what 
a  safeguard  is  there  against  hastiness,  ill-temper,  and  perfnnctori- 
noss !  When  a  teacher  goes  into  his  class-room  in  this  spirit,  all 
failure — save  his  own^s  turned  to  opportunity.  His  boys' 
shortcomings  become  merely  indications  of  character — not  neces- 
sarily diseased— which  it  is  his  duty  as  one  of  their  soul's  physicians, 
so  to  speak,  to  study  without  impatience  and  without  offence, 
that  ho  may  understiind  their  natures  and  forward  their  healthy 
growth.  And  the  physioiiin  never  punishes  for  the  sake  of 
paniabing.  He  may  havo  to  prescribe  unpleasant  things,  but  only 
twemwe  he  is  aiming  at  health.  And  the  unpleasant  things 
prescribed  by  the  physicion-soboolmaster — ^what  a  large  part  they 
play  in  moral  education,  and  bow  that  education  is  helped  or 
hindered  by  a  wise  choice  of  them '.  Nowhere  perhaps  in  the  daily 
routine  of  the  class-room  doi-s  idealism  exercise  such  an  important 
infiuenco  as  on  the  spirit  in  wiiich  we  punish  and  the  methods  we 
employ.  I  am  fortunate  in  working  in  a  school  from  which  every 
form  of  corporal  punishment  is  oxcludcd,  and  I  think  it  would  bo 
apossihle  for  me  to  work  in  any  other.  Hut  1  can  imagine  that 
avoD  that  form  of  unpleasantness  may  bo  administered  by  some 
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idealisU  in  an  idcul  sjiirit,  though  the  iaoget  of  tb«  head  getting 
bot,  aD<l  thr  hcurt  cold,  most  b«  great  id  the  estreme. 

For  dclilK-rati'  neglect  of  work  1  think  it  always  reuonable  to 
imposo  extra  work  to  bo  done  ont  of  school,  but  1  find  that  ihe 
otlt«r  coiuoion  offences  are,  geoondly  ^pedung,  sufficiently  kepi  ia 
check  hy  a]>[>calx  to  tho  boys'  bottiir  nature  and  good  sense,  or, 
when  tliut  fails,  I>y  un  applieittion  of  whtitbave  been  called  "natonl 
penalties."  My  coiunion  penalty,  that  i^  for  a  loatisb  atUtutb  it 
to  stand  to  attention  ;  for  forgetting  book^  to  do  without  thorn  ; 
for  speaking  out  of  season,  to  be  silent  when  i>i>ecoh  in  rotjuircd — 
safeguards  of  course  being  taken  that  the  penally  operates  a«  a 
penalty  and  not  as  a  premium. 

A  teacher  should  not  expect  silence  the  moment  he  af^fMsan  in 
luB  room,  nor  indeed  expect  liis  class  to  do  anything  for  him  with 
the  mechnnicul  precision  of  clock-work,  bat  rather  to  do  ovi^trything 
as  human  beings  endowed  witli  the  beginnings  of  unders^nding 
and  feeling,  who  find  themwlves  sharing  in  a  ooninioo  uim  and  a 
common  effort.  As  with  pnnishmonts,  so  with  rewards  Dm 
position  of  many  teachers  compels  them  to  give  daily  mailu 
which  connt  towards  a  prize  at  tho  end  of  the  year,  but  in 
other  respects  they  should  try  U>  make  the  knowledgo  or  skill 
Aoquired  its  own  reward. 

You  will  have  gathered  that  one  of  tb«  incidental  triflm  I 
attuch  high  imj>ortanQc  to  aa  an  educator  is  tbe  attitnde  in  wbiich  a 
boy  sits  or  stands  in  class.  A  great  dcul  of  morality — if  not  all — 
has  a  phy^cal  ba.«Is,  and  I  believo  we  idionld  olieck  moch  folly 
and  much  evil  if  we  were  kcener-sigfatcd  iu  scbool.  But  the 
fundamental  kw  of  life  is  work,  and  perhaps  nothing  cbo  givu 
onu  dudi  an  opportunity  of  shaping  a  boy  a  character  aa  iho  duty 
of  scttJug  hitn  work  to  do  and  aecing  that  lie  does  it.  Nowhora  is 
tJie  need  greater  for  individual  treatment,  nowhere  greater  for 
insight  and  patience.  To  set  work  reasonable  alike  in  iiuantity 
and  quality,  tliat  necessitates  individnal  effort,  and  tJiat  lend* 
ilwlf  to  thorough  and  yet  rapid  testing,  becomos  a  £ar  mori^*  delicate 
and  re-spousiblo  task  when  its  bearing  on  the  pajul's  ioocr  lif«  is 
fully  rculi:«ed.  It  would  be  tedions  to  go  into  details,  bnt  I  may 
perhaps  my  that  after  much  experimenting  I  have  oonao  to  tbo 
conclusion  tliat,  &om  the  educator's  point  of  view,  "timo>work"  is 
far  superior  to  the  old-fashioned  "  piec«-work."     "  Afi  much  as  yoa 
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an  do  with  Iiono^  ofl'ort.  in  «n  hon(.-»t  •  tmlf-hour "  is  therefore 
_th6  fonn  my  tirttlDf;  of  written  hoini><Ic8»ons  fj^ncrally  takes, 

Bet  porhnp«  tcittlnie  work  is  oven  hnrdrr  tlian  sotting  it.     To 
»w  alovnnlincNtt  r»  to  lu-lji  to  creato  it  habit  of  BloTonliDO»> — and  so 
rith  half-aMloxon  othrr  dcfwU  and  their  oppoiiitos.     It  in  thus  always 
io  the  t«ioh«r'8  power  in  tlw  testing  of  homo-work,   no  matter 
irhal  snbjcct  i*  boinj;  t-iii^ht,   to  oiicowraK''   oi"  diBcourago  tho 
^[rowth  of  hahittt  of  pnnctuulity.  aocuracy,  soif-rohanco,  and  above 
all  common  honesty,  for  nowhere  arc  there  snch  tempting  oppar- 
tnniiiea,  such  "wght  of  means  to  do  ill  d«>ds"a»  in  work  set  to  be 
i^dooe  st  home.     It  i»  often  hard  cnou;;h  to  prevent  "  picking  and 
tealing "  nndcr  onr  very  eyes.     How  mnch  harder  when  tLoso 
eyes  nn^  occopivd  elcenhi'rc  with  their  own  home-work  I     In  this 
matter  of  home-work  tho  ix)-operation  of  the  parent  is  especially 
Tulnahli'  t«  the  teacher.     I  often  find  it  impossible  to  mark  home- 
work or  accept  it  as  a  test  of  understanding,  because  certain  parents 
in  their  wai — and  it  is  only  tho  zealons  parents  who  thus  offend — 
ouinot  hear  to  see  their  boys  stumbling  along,  as  it  seems,  in  llio 
irk,  and  »o  provide  extra  light — sometimes  illnminating,  sometimes 
but  always  hartfnl  to  my  purpose,  which  is  to  stimulate  and 
j'-twt  the  power  of  independent  work.     It  is,  I  know,  a  thorny 
queMion  ;   but  there  seeitis  to  me  to  be  a  very  simple  solution. 
Give  your  children,  I  wonld  say,  judicious  help  at  home  by  all 
means,  and  as  mnch  as  they  can  bear,  but  let  the  help  be  confined 
^Blo  some  part  of  the  partientar  subject  with  which  the  home-work 
^Kl  not  immediately  concern ed.     Snch  a  method  will  have  all  the 
^Bgood  end  none  of  the  bad  of  the  method  commonly  adopted. 
^H      I  know,  of  course,  that  many  parents,  and  not  a  few  t«aclicrs, 
'       wonld   gladly   see   home-work   reduced   to   the   ipTintHhirig   point. 
Other  things  being  equal,  fo  would  1.     But  I  do  not  diiwu^  the 
question   in  this  paper,  because  I  am    dealing  only  with  actual 
conditions. 

BOf  tho  op[xirhinities  afforded  for  indirect  moral  teadiing  by 
tti«  nctnat  ftndics  themselvest,  I  need  say  verj-  little.  No  edacatxv 
with  ft  philosophy  of  life— and  what  true  educator  can  bo  without 
one  ? — will  ever  fail,  in  spite  of  ihn  frequent  sneers  at  any 
"  improvement  of  tljc  occasion,"  to  turn  to  ethical  account  whatever 
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ID  the  k«!on  happens  to  lend  itoolf  to  mich  treatment.  1  ami 
pnrticnlarly  fortnaalc  in  tJiis  reopect  in  the  subjects  1  tench. 
Political  ot'onomy  can  scarcely  be  disontan^Iod  from  vthics,  birtoiy 
roisoM  othiciil  qnestions  on  everj-  page,  and  kn^a^  Rtoilr.  no  i 
matt<.'r  what  the  language  may  be,  means  litcmturp  an<i  litoratare  ^ 
mcitn^  life.  Migbt  not  tbe  teaching  of  Knglisli  composition  ilia 
be  made  to  eabsene  moral  ends  niucb  more  titan  it  i»?  Mnthe- 
niatie«  and  science  do  not  indeed  deal  go  directly  with  eUiical 
problcims.  bat  in  a  less  direct  manner  tbey  do  what  is  almortM 
va]nabl«,  Ly  stimulating  interest  iu  the  causes  and  condition*  of 
life,  by  awakuning  n  sense  of  the  beauty  and  necessity  of  order, 
and  by  giving  a  liealtliy  impulse  to  the  imagination.  ^H 

Tiio  last  of  the  means  I  am  expocled  to  employ  in  reaching  ray^^ 
end  as  tin  instructor  is  the  monthly  report  to  thv  parent   and, 
sincu  it  puMes  through  tlie  headmaster's  hands,  to  tlio  liendimuiler^H 
1  somi'timcs   think  this  is  chiefly  of  nd^'untage   to   the  U'ochcr^^ 
wlio  box   to  msikc   it,   but  in  my  more  lucid  momenl»  I   know 
that  this  is  not  so,     As  I  nm  addrt^sfing  a  body  of  parents,  I  ma} 
say  that  such  a  report  seems  to  mo  to  ho  uM-fu1.  not  only 
giving  a  fairly  correct  impression  of  Uie  boy's  doing»  at  school,^ 
but  also  as  affording  a  periodical  opening  for  the  parent  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  actual  conditions  of  the  lioy's  life 
there.     And  a  sympatlietjc  and  intelligent  interest  on  tlie  ]iart  of 
tho  parent  in  the  details  of  the  school  routine  can  only  bo  good  fo^H 
everybody  concerned.     Apart  from  the  indirect  effect  ihronjHi  ili^      ' 
parent,  tho   direct  effect  of  this  niontldy  report  on  tli«  l>oy  i» 
difficult  to  estimate.      As   part    of   a   eyst«m  of   rcvmrd.*    and 
punishments  it  undoubtedly  has  eonsiderabU'  effect  with  c<>rtain 
natures,   and    if   the    teacher's   estimate  of    tbe   {wrticular   boj^ 
happens  to  bo  correct,  it  probably  strengthens  bis  retpwt  for 
teacher's  justice,  insight,  and  judgment ;   bnt.,  exce[it  in  a  vei 
remote  degree,  I  do  not  consider  that  it  can  Iw  made  into  a  moral' 
stimulus.     It  b  in  the  dally  contact  in  the  class-room,  in  the  play 
of  mind  on  mind,  character  on  chanicter,  that  the  neMlcd  impetos 
is  beat  giron. 

There  Is  one  more  wurce  of  indirect  influence  that  I  think  tbe 
•clioolma«ter-edncator  is  bound  to  tu^o  into  aocounL  I  r«fer  to 
but  own  pergonal  habits.  At  the  one  extreme,  foppiahnMM,  at  tlie 
other,  sJovenlineea,  will  each  be  pretty  sure  to  have  it«  tmit 
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aiitl  i>oM  think  wtU  the  bappv  medium,  vrhnt«vvr  tbnt  may  be. 
He  too  who  carries  his  own  parc(>ls  is  a  wholesome  sight.  Bo  is 
li«  who  fpoulu  »ubordiimt<>e  fairly. 

Itcfort'  concludio];,  I  may  pi?rhaps  aiiHcipnto  oiio  qiicstion, 
Vov*  it  not  often  happon,  I  shall  bo  asked,  tbnt  the  utt«m[>t  to 
rHuce  n  moral  problem  to  first  principlpB,  to  show  the  reason  or 
onmison  of  ii  particolar  act  or  line  of  condnct,  tako»  u  larger 
*lico  out  of  ]i>sson-tinio  for  the  educator  than  is  ijaita  fair  to  tho 
inMnictor?  That  is  of  conrso  a  verj  real  difficulty,  though  it 
niiirt  bo  remembered  that,  whatever  happens,  the  instructor — 
tlioDgb  of  only  secondary  importance — always  gels  the  lion's 
share  of  tho  time.  In  aetital  practice  a  teacher  most  be  gaidcd  by 
ciruu  instances.  1  generally  diwjiose  on  the  spot  of  any  point  thnt 
inuy  be  dii^posed  of  summarily,  or,  upon  the  prinutplo  of  striking 
whik'  the  iron's  hot,  of  any  very  gi-ave  case.  I  do  not  in  nny 
eawo  advocate  lengthy  preachmeot*',  A  few  worde,  short  and 
itharp,  especially  in  the  form  of  qocstions  that  can  be  answered, 
inmin  most  and  st.iy  longest.  If  tho  case,  on  the  other  hand,  can- 
not lie  treated  shortly,  or  if  the  offender  plays  at  making  words,  I 
poetpouo  the  discnRdion  till  after  school,  generally  making  tho 
renewal  optional. 

In  this  paper  I  have  only  attempted  to  indicate  my  methods, 
Iteeause  I  know  how  dull  "  imaginary  conversations "  can  often 
bpcome,  even  though  actual  conversations  are  among  the  physician- 
scboolmaster's  most  potent  remedieii.  I  trust,  however,  I  havo 
«iid  enough  to  moke  iny  general  point  clear.  Let  me  re-state  it 
shortly  v — I  Iiold  that  true  cdueation  aims  primarily  at  moulding 
character  ;  I  holi!  that  every  incident— the  smallest  no  less  than 
the  greatest — of  school-life  or  of  home-life  has  its  permanent 
■nHuence,  indirect  it  may  be  hut  jiermanent  influence  nevertheless, 
on  character  ;  and  I  therefore  hold  further  that  every  true 
educator— teacher  or  parent — is  failing  in  his  highest  duty  unless 
he  is  ever  on  the  watch  to  turn  the-'o  inilirect  influences  to  full 
occonot  in  tJie  servic«  of  his  ideal. 

Of  course  a  great  ijue.-ition  is  here  raised — a  qncstion  I  can  only 
touch  upon — the  fitiiciu)  of  tittcbcr!)  or  parents  to  do  this.  J  may 
say  at  once  tliat  1  do  not  believe  ono  in  a,  hundred  is  fit — and  tho 
only  reason  why  the  ninety  and  nine  may  continue  to  occupy  posts 
flomandiug  qualiflcatioiis  ttiey  do  not  fully  possess,  is  that  no  one 
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of  them  is  ^'cry  mncli  worse  than  the  rest.  But  Uiinj^  arr  getting 
beUer ;  k-iu;lior«'  sociotict  »nil  jiarcntt'  woiotics  axe  iUimulat- 
ing  the  indiviiJuitl  and  stimulating  [>uhli«  o[Huion.  An  aitcnipt  iit 
boinj;  made  to  tbrm  t«acIii.T.«,  and-  at  ilcaM  to  ro-fono  guirenu. 
And  the  uiovomcnt — ah  morv  and  oiuro  of  seal  and  more  and 
more  of  wisdom  arc  thrown  into  it — will  hn  increasingly  swooesft- 
fiil.  8ucli  meeting  as  tJii»  may  in  UioiiwcIyvs  he  of  »mal)  valne, 
but  tJicy  liolp  to  koc[»  in  vigoroiu  life  a  demand  for  pedmgoj^ 
knowledge,  which  in  the  end  will  he  irrcAistihlo. 

JO&K   RUS&R1.I. 


THE  COirPARATIVE  ACCTJRACTOF  MEN 
AND  WOMEN. 


LlGURACY  is  often  looked  upon  ns  a  virtue,  whereas 
it  ia  generally  nothing  of  tbo  kind.  In  fiict  nn- 
nccpBsary  accuracy  Is  one  of  the  worst  forma  of 
trifling.  This  is  especially  true  in  science.  For 
in^ance,  thore  is  a  great  temptation  in  microscope 
work  to  wa.-'to  time  over  getting  a  I'cction  precisely  in  the  middle 
of  a  slide,  and  thie  is  due  to  natural  brain  Usiness.  Any  little  bit 
of  manipulation  which  will  put  off  brain-work  is  eagerly  welcomed. 
And  then  there  is  the  intense  pleusure  which  one's  own  handiwork 
always  gives  one,  a  pleasure  which  ia  perfectly  incommensarate 
witli  its  real  value.  A  prettily  mounted  plide,  which  can  bo 
hoodled  and  looked  at,  is  a  tangible  result  of  an  hour  or  two's 
laboar,  while  an  honest,  bat  perhaps  unsacceeeful,  attempt  at 
interpreting  tlie  section,  though  in6nitely  more  rnlnuble  as  training, , 
doej)  not  givo  ono  half  the  satisfaction.  Aud  so  this  unnecessary 
"  finger-actvnraey  "  is  really  the  result  of  a  sluggish  nnwilUngne.'is 
to  use  ono's  "  tliinker." 

I  am  nfrsiid  that  unnecessary  accuracy  is  distinctly  more 
prevalent  amongst  women  than  men.  A  woman's  life  ii^  us  a  rale, 
more  made  up  of  small  details,  and  she  possesses  innate  patience 
as  a  hereditary  result  of  looking  after  cliildren.  In  general  slie 
haa  a  more  leisarelj  life  than  a  man,  and  tends  to  fill  her  leinuro 
with  delicate  handicrafts  such  as  needlework,  which  she  carrieii  to 
a  high  pitch  of  perfection.  A  woman  nsnallj  has  less  money  and  , 
more  little  wants  than  a  man,  and  this  noceesitateB  great  care  iB ' 
apportioning  smaD  rams.  This  has  reflected  itself  in  tiie  prices 
dsked  by  those  tradesmen  whose  cntitomers  are  chiefly  women.  A 
draper's  goods  are  nearly  all  marked  tfj|d.  or  Iljd.  Housekeeping 
jneuta  a  constant  watch  over  aoconnts  and  socnracy  as  to  ponoc, 
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vliile  in  cooking,  liresiimaking,  «tc^  it  is  osscnlial  to  be  f>xtTeinely 
partinnlar  over  littlo  dntAilii.  The  unrHtBOnin^  ruleof-tbuinb 
BOouraoy  of  cooking,  wliich  asnally  cornea  quite  easily  to  a  woman, 
may  bo  co»tra:il«il  with  tlio  reasoned  accaraoy  of  such  work  as 
practical  chemitiiry.  And  here  we  oonio  to  a  distinction  between 
the  sexes.  Take  an  average  man  and  an  average  woman  and  set 
tliem  ia  woik  at  ehemistry.  Oive  them  Ibe  general  direction, 
**  Wash  jonr  precipitates."  The  woman  aeixes  on  a  general  rule 
with  UTtdity,  ami  con.4iiientionsly  washes  all  her  precipitates.  But 
the  man  consiilers  each  precipitate,  and  aska  himself  wbether 
washing  it  will  affect  the  rosnlt  or  not,  and  if  it  will  not,  be  leavea 
the  proct'ss  out..  Bnt  of  course  this  works  the  other  way  loo.  In 
ninety-nine  Ciises  out  of  a  hundred  the  Homan  may  wasli  tbo  pre- 
oipitato  tin  necessarily,  but  in  tlio  hundredth  case  the  man  may  not 
see  wfiy  the  precipitate  should  be  washed,  ami  so  may  mistakenly 
omit  the  process  and  spoil  the  whole  thing,  while  the  woman,  like 
the  tortoise  in  the  fable,  passes  the  bare  triumphantly.  This  U  a 
case  where  the  adage,  "Woman  wania  a  rale  and  man  wanta  a 
reason,"  scoins  to  have  some  truth  in  it. 

But  the  acciinicy  of  women  is  to  a  great  extent  doe  to  their 
greater  conscientiouBiie^s.  In  a  college,  for  instance,  women 
regard  their  work  from  the  point  of  view  of  duty.  A  man  will 
cheeriblly  miss  a  Iw^tnre  for  n  football  match,  and  will  not  inffbr 
afterwards  from  pricks  of  conscience,  but  only  from  nnnoyanoe  if 
he  6nds  he  ha«  miswd  Homcthlng  important.  Wherca«,  if  a 
woman  plays  trnant,  sbo  oousidera  it  much  boforebaud,  weiglis  the 
prot  and  fotia,  and  salves  her  conscience  witb  all  sorts  of  excases, 
and  proliably  suffers  many  qnalms  afterwards.  She  has  mndi 
more  .sense  of  the  sacrcdnesa  of  a  vocation  than  a  man  has.  Han, 
iirom  the  training  of  generations,  is  accustomed  to  look  forward 
from  the  b^-ginning  to  gome  trade  or  profession,  and  this  makes bim 
take  a  commonplace,  commonsense  view  of  his  work.  In  general, 
if  he  is  a  stadent,  he  wants  to  get  through  bis  examinatiooa 
decently,  but  it  docs  not  worry  him  much  more  than  his  school 
work  did,  and  of  his  school  work  his  college  work  is  just  a 
straightforward  continnation.  A  girl  leaves  school,  perhaps  looks 
aboat  her  a  little,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  consideration  decides  to  go 
to  college.  In  this  she  is  possibly  exceptional  among  her  friends, 
Rnd  very  probably  some  of  Her  older  relations  think  it  rather  foolish, 
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All  thia  nutkc^i'  t}ii>  girl  statlcnt  more  conscions  of  heraelf  and  her 
aims,  and  otV'n  ulniotit  fretrully  anxioQfi  to  succeed.  If  her  career 
ia  not  A  hrilliitrtt  sacooso,  ])eople  will  be  much  more  inclined 
Jo  regard  it  ni>  »  fiiilarv  than  io  the  oorrcspooding  caM  of  a  mao, 
■d  there  will  he  many  »coffera  ready  to  say,  "I  told  you  so" 
Li  iiiucli  more  cousiflvrntion  aii<l  diM^ii^iiion  amongat  the 
homo  authoritioa  aboat  a  girl's  work.  A  nmn  n^imlly  chooses  his 
lin«  ill  Ufr,  and  takes  his  own  way,  without  trodhliag  himself  and 
hid  family  partif^uliirly.  If  ho  lit  H  mcdiciil  »tmipiit,  he  gooa 
tlirottgh  hi^  couTM-,  but  ilot-s  nut  mind  giving  up  an  uf^frnooti's 
work  for  crickci  or  football,  and,  if  liu  fuiU  at  an  OKaniination 
Uio  first  timo,  hv  probubly  gets  through  the  »<K»on<l.  Thi.i  is  far 
heallhivr  than  tlx?  cote  of  thv  woman  whosu  eonjuienoc  provfnts  hor 
"slacking  off"  whonshois  fagged  and  overdone.  It  ik  tbii*  extreme 
oonKicnliousnvss  which  mnkoi*  over-work  »o  mueli  moro  prevalent 
among  women  than  among  men  student*.  Men  aru  not  RO  prono 
as  woiiicu  to  forget  tliat  sacocse  in  any  examination  is  dearly 
parcliasod  by  a  brain-weariness  which  spoils  tho  frashnvM  of 
the  whole  aftor-curecr.  "  I  am  sorry  that  1  havi-  no  Greek,"  said 
Stevenson,  "  but  1  shonld  be  sorrier  if  I  were  dead."  A  woman's 
tcodencyis  to  attempt  to  do  each  thing  perfectly  aa  sho  goes  along, 
shotting  her  eves  to  ulterior  consequences.  She  will  never 
"do  evil  that  good  may  come,"  which  is  a  terrible  pity.  This 
ouDScientioiUDess  makes  accuracy  in  details  almost  part  of  a 
woman's  creed.     Few  and  happy  are  the  women  who  have — 

"  Tho  intiiitivo  dcciiinn  of  a  briglit 

And  tliorougli-oiigcd  intoUoct  to  part 
Bnrar  from  crime." 

And  it  u  neocsitarj'  to  distinguish  what  we  may  call  "photo- 
grnpliic  accnrocy  "  from  "  true  accuracy."  A  photograph  of  a  place 
or  |>er»on  may  bo  exact  down  to  the  niinntcvi  details,  but  the 
elighteot  skctoh  by  a  {wworful  artist  may  by  its  subtlety  of 
suggej«tion  fpvo  an  inSnituly  truer  impression,  and  thus,  tliongh 
tho  details  arv  scarcely  indicated,  may  in  the  highest  sense  be  far 
moro  aeatraie  than  tho  elaborate  photograph.  A  "  Pre- 
Knphaelite"  accuracy  naturally  appeals  more  to  women  than  to 
men.  To  paint  a  landscape  and  leave  out  all  nnuecessary  details, 
Ur  to  oblitorato  details  &om  a  study  with  the  rothlesa  palette-knife, 
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moat  always  be  •  tijing  occnpation,  rrquiriog  lui  mnch  ooiinij;c 
find  etrength  of  mind  as  that  of  tliii  literary  man  who  baa  to 
"  praae  "  ao  arttclo,  and  who,  though  he  luny  be  qoito  oonacaoDfi 
that  anperflaons  details  dutract  from  the  artifiic  quality  of  tbo 
whole,  finds  it  a  painfnl  prooeas  to  cut  oat  vrholo  wntODci^  and 
ca«t  away  cherished  ndjectiTos.  Gruy  xtrack  out  of  tbo  '*  Klvg}'" 
stnnznfi  which  would  have  made  tlie  ropntalton  of  anolh<T  poet.  I 
am  afraid  wo  mu»t  confess  tliiit  few  women  wonid  have  donr  ttii>, 
and  tltat  tho  kind  of  courage  roquirt'd  is  dintinctly  rare  among 
them.  Thoir  maternal  instinct  makes  them  frd  m  if  tbcy  w«n 
paring  down  a  baby  to  fit  its  cradle.  Their  nature  and  traininj; 
render  them  more  or  less  dependent  on  otlxirs,  and  they  have,  as 
a  rule,  Io»>  confidence  tJuin  men  Itavo  in  their  own  judf^nriit. 
Mrs,  ilrowning's  best  poem,  "  Goda  of  Hello*,"  would  be  twice  a» 
powerful  if  it  were  shortened  by  half.  Moreover,  a  wnmna's 
delicacy  of  ])erception  is  uln-ays  forcing  unimportant  pnrtii-iilara 
opoa  her  notice.  So  sho  clings  to  aocuracy  in  misote  details  anil 
closes  her  eye«  to  larger  issues.  In  fact,  id  tJic  worcl^  of  the 
proverb,  women  ar«  anahle  to  see  the  wood  for  the  lnt». 

But  there  is  another  side  to  tlie  qoe«tion,  which  may  make  ns 
look  at  the  accuracy  of  women  as  of  a  roperior  order  to  tliat  of 
men.  Men  often  have  their  ]iath  in  life  smoothed  and  freed  from 
its  little  daily  worries,  to  an  extent  of  which  they  are  utterly 
anoonscdons,  by  their  women-folk.  Their  vannted  accuracy  wonM 
often  ortunhle  to  dust,  like  a  mummy  exposed  to  light  and  air,  if, 
instead  of  working  in  their  quiet  sanctum,  safe  from  "rampageoos" 
children  and  tiresome  visitors,  they  were  compelled,  as  tbeir  wives 
and  daoghfers  frequently  are.  to  carry  on  their  occupations  amidst 
a  thousand  little  domestic  worries  and  interruptions, 

Truo  aocuracy  ia  an  essential  for  sound  work  of  any  descriptioD. 
The  utmost  brilliancy  will  not  really  palliate,  though  it  may  by  its 
doxzle  conceal,  slip-shod  reasoning  or  careless  handicraft.  Any 
small  bit  of  scientiSc  research  by  th«  greatest  dullard,  if  it  is 
perfectly  accurate  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  of  greater  value  than  reams 
of  brilliant  theorising  based  on  inaccurate  premises  or  mpported 
by  ianlty  logic.  In  Uterary  style  also,  that  quali^  whose 
importance  can  scarcely  be  over-rated,  accuracy  hold*  a  high 
plac«.  In  fact  we  might  almost  say.  style  if  aocuruoy,  for 
Dean  Swift's  dictum  is  "  propw  words  in  proper  plaon  mako  thr 
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tme  definition  of  styli\"  iui<]  what  U  thin  but  (.xquisitc  accuraoy  iu 
fitting  vronlit  to  iclmts  ? 

Thug  we  see  that  in  urgnmoots  nboat  tlic  coin[>iirfttive  accaracj 
of  id«n  asd  women  we  ure  IvkJ  sooner  or  lutcr  towurdn  a  general 
disitcrtaUoo  on  the  mental  differoncus  of  the  sexes,  a  tabjeot  npon 
which  the  present  writer  had  no  intention  of  [iresuniiag  to  offer  an 
opinion. 

In  oonelusion,  wo  mny  say,  that  the  liight-st  kiuil  of  uccuracy  is 
that  of  a  man  or  woman  who  is  essentially  tnitbfii]  and  .*iuoere  in 
nature,  and  who,  to  employ  Oliver  Wenddll  Holmes'  metaphor,  liaa 
not  rubbed  at  the  snowy  cubes  of  tmlh  till  thuy  are  icarooly 
djftinguisliiiblc  from  the  dingy  spheres  of  falsehood — in  whom 
(he  large  truthfulness  of  miud  and  .spirit  pervading  the  whole 
being  producei!  aeouracy  in  lietaili*  m  it«  inevitable  rei>uU.  And  I 
believe  that  this  luminous  accuracy  is  fonnd  in  as  rnauy  women  aa 
men — »uy,  in  more  ;  for  dues  not  tbo  combined  evidence  of 
painting,  aculptoro,  and  poetry  in  all  age«  represent  Truth  as 
a  womaii? 

Agsbs  Rodebtson. 


NATIONAL    KDUCATION    IN    SICILY. 
U.    ONE  OF  OUR  GIRLS'  SCHOOIA 


OliTY  yean  ago  it  coald  hnrdlj  he  Hiiid  that  any 
educatioDa)  sytitfiin,  or  indevd  tlmt  unvtbiof;  tiko 
cd[i<aitioD,  existed  for  girln  in  Sicily.  Instraction 
wft3  ainioet  cntiroly  in  tlie  hiuida  of  thv  [)rir?ts,  and 
thoy  sc«mcd  to  ihitik  that  knowlcdgv  is  ttiu  root 
of  all  enl — at  all  evenit,  »o  far  aa  vronutn  is  con4:«nicd.  And 
ID  faci,  most  mcin  of  the  last  geacration  say  that  wo  have  alrfsdy 
gODfi  too  Car,  that  women  are  learning  too  much,  and  beoftming 
unGt  for  household  duties,  though  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
complained  nearly  as  much  whi^n  women  neglected  tlieir  homo 
for  the  hall  or  the  tlieatre.  I  have  often  heard  them  speak  of 
their  noUiexs,  and  praise  their  ninny  TirtD<^,  and  oxccllent  hoQse- 
keoping,  adding  that  Ihrte  women  knew  neithor  how  to  read  nor 
write  Not  that  nucli  lack  of  knowledge  was  cxprctwly  praised, 
but  their  speech  always  seemed  to  imply  an  admiration  for  it, 
and  a  looking  D|K>n  it  a«  a  part,  or  as  the  caute,  of  th«  rirtac  of 
onr  grandmothers  and  grcat-graadino4h«n  (Far  bo  it  from  mc 
to  mock  their  gentlu  ghosts !). 

In  those  day«  reading  and  writing  woro  e^-en  thought  a 
dangerous  oecomplishment  for  a  young  girl.  Who  knew  what 
she  might  put  her  knowledge  to  t  The  girlit  belonging  to 
the  poorer  families  remained  at  home,  and  grew  up  quite  illiterate. 
Those  of  the  IjcIUt  cla.13  were  sent  to  the  nuns'  college,  where  they 
were  taught  as  liltle  as  may  be  of  ilie  devili»b  art  of  using  written 
iWgDS  (and  were  allowed  to  read  still  less),  but  where  they 
learned  to  embroider  brautifully,  to  be  very  demure,  and  to  repeat 
iDnnmerablc  prayers.  In  tlie  convent  the  girls  were  under  s«vcro 
restraint.  They  were  seldom  taken  out  for  a  walk,  and  then  in 
the  loneliest  of  places.     They  were  rarely  allowed  to  rcccivo  any 
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visits.  They  wore  ulwnjK  followed,  wntchcd,  suspoctcd.  It  waa 
aa  oducafion  ba^ed  upon  Um  dogma  that  thv  heart  of  man — nod 

I  of  woman  i^api^cially — is  decAitful  a)io\'e  all  thiiij^H  nuti  tleHpcrutely 
wicked — an  education  well  calciilat«tl  to  produce  fnuatics  or  hypo- 
aites,  and  tbo  wonder  \a  it  did  not  [froilucn  iiioro  of  thetn. 
Afl^r  the  eatahliahnent  of  tlio  national  Icingdoni,  the  GoTern- 
nient  took  njwii  itself  to  net  up  a  national  .*ystcin  of  feinalo 
education,  lta.4ed  npon  the  examjilc  of  oilier  nations.  It  suppressed 
several  conv<-utjii,  and  opened  Elementary  Schooln  in  every  towa 
and  village.    To  lUtvn:  werit  addctl  the  Co  in  piemen  tiry  and  Normal 

Ioouncfl,  and,  talely,  the  Maffistero,  and  the  Klndtrtjartvn  schools. 
There   are   schools  for   boyn   rorre»|)on(liug   to   theae,   except 
in   tho  COM)   of  tlie  Maijistfri),  and  tliey  have   furthermore  two 
additional   courses,   namely,  the   claimieal   (gyintiaKium,  lrc«(un) 

I  and  tite  inathi.!niutical  (technical  school  and  institute),  ending 
with  the  Uiiiveraily.  Besides  thi'se,  there  are  commercial, 
industrial,  agrictilhiral,  naval,  militnry,  and  engineering  schools, 
ftQd  aoademiea,  and  schools  of  art. 

For  .«o  brief  a  period  as  forty  years,  this  is  not  such  a  small 
amount  of  work  afU'r  all. 

I  Every  Comune  has  im  Elcincntnry  School.  Kvcry  largo  town 
has  as  well  a  Normal  8chool  for  girls  nud  one  for  boys,  bc»id(!)t 
the  clasaicsl  uud  tcchnicul  courses  for  the  latter.  Every  large 
town  has  also  a  Univcr.'ity  j  but  thero  ore  only  two  tHihools  of 
ifaffittero  in  ItJily,  one  ml  Home,  tlie  other  at  Florence. 
Let  us  DOW  see  something  of  what  a  Sicilian  Girls'  School  ts 
like.     This  ouo  may  be  taken  as  a  type. 

We  stand  before  a  low  massive  Iiuilding,  with  grated  windows, 
and  altogether  a  rather  forbidding  ap]iearunce.     Poor  Italy  has 
Boot  yet   boeu  able  to  afford   herself  any  modern  edifices   built 
expressly  for  school  purpose.*,  adai>t«d  to  the  needs  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  Hu»ccptibl«  of  enlargement,   sncli  as  one  meets  with  in 
Germany,  even  in  small  villager.     This,  as  one  tnay  see,  is  an  old 
convent — tlie  best  ihiiig  that  can  bo  had  under  tlie  circnnistances, 
but  far  from  being  ailajiled  to  tlie  needs  of  a  public  school.     It  is 
B'Cold   and   draughty,   as  one   perceives  on   stepping   inside.     So 
^Ettre  n)0«t  convents,  and  many  are  dark  and  damp  be.^tdes.     This  is 
H  damp  too.    Koto  the  dark  stains  on  the  walls  ou  iu  uorthern  side. 
H       The  bnilding  runs  rouud  a  square  oiten  courtyard,  where  tlio 
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^rlfl  walk  aboat  and  play  doring  th«ir  half  boor's  recreatioii. 
Itouad  this  U  a  oorridor  npon  which  several  cla»E-rooms  op«D. 
Tbeee  are  tho  Normal  oourses.  We  will  tt>ak  at  them  a  little  Iat«f. 
Let  lu  firat  take  a  pe«p  at  the  Kiodorgarteo,  where  mine  twenty- 
fire  childrfin  of  from  four  to  sis  j-ears  of  age  are  WiDg  taught  hx 
thre«  papil-teacbers,  onder  the  5aperiiit«nden<»  of  a  directreM. 
This  is  perhaps  the  nicest  place  in  the  whole  aclKtol.  The  childreo 
have  a  large,  airy  room,  and  a  little  garden  of  their  own.  The 
Froehel  sy»tetn  is  so  well  known  in  England  that  it  would  be 
perfectly  nseless  for  nie  to  describe  it,  Everj'body  is  well  aoqnainted 
with  the  various  kinds  of  instrnctivc  games  by  which  th«  childrea'a 
attention  is  engaged  and  their  iatelligODce  awakened. 

Iremb  Vespbi. 
(_To  be  cotUintutL) 
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Forthcoming  Artiolea.  — i/o»  to  Study  a  Poem,  tfilh  an 
Example,  by  H.  Courtfaopo  Bowen,  M.A.,  Chairman  of  tjio  Natioiutl 
Frocbcl  Union  ;  Some  Nea  Etlatal  Conteptitms  in  their  Bganng 
OH  Education  :  //.  Self  and  Others,  by  James  Sully,  MA.,  Grote 
ProfoBMr  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind  and  Logic,  University 
CoIK'fic,  liondon  ;  The  Metlwd  of  Diicovery,  by  Edith  Aitken, 
Science  Mistress,  North  I^ndon  Collegiate  School  for  Girls ; 
Memory  at  an  Element  of  Channler,  by  Levis  Sergrant, 
Editor  of  tho  "Educational  Times";  77m?  Imfn^rlanre  vj  i'ef 
manence  in  the  Care  of  the  Feeble-Hinded,  by  Mary  Deady,  Utv  , 
Member  of  the  Miuichester  School  Board. 
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HE  Cliis»i«il  '*;jrpst8"  list  was  pnblifthoil  on  tho  first 
of  August.  There  are  in  all  twenty^iglit  names 
in  tlie  first  class,  reprpscntiiig  twelve  colleges. 
Italliol  only  JtistheaiU  the  poll  with  Svf  firsts;  Corpus 
follows  vfith  four ;  New  College,  Magdalen,  and 
Hertford  tic  for  third  place  with  three  each,  while  B.  N.  C,  St. 
John's,  and  Trinity  tnch  have  two  representatives.  There  aro 
forty-eight  names  in  th(?  second  cLiss,  fitty-two  in  the  third,  and 
fotirteeii  in  the  fourth.  Only  one  woman  jiusscd  the  examination. 
She  took  a  second  class. 

Dniversity  extension  etutlenis  tlirong  the  streets  and  colleges. 
On  the  2Dth  ult.  the  first  part  of  the  meeting  began  with  close 
on  a  thousand  students  in  attendance.  The  object  of  the  course  of 
lectiiTes  is  most  attractive.  It  aims  nt  Ulusti-ating  tho  history,  the 
literature,  fine  art,  economics  and  science  of  tlie  period  1837-1871. 
Till"  Warden  of  Merton  delivered  the  inaugural  addrtrsc,  taking 
u  his  subject  " Half-a-contury  of  University  History"— a  theme 
on  which  such  an  authority  as  Mr.  Brodrick  could  not  help  being 
interesting.  Several  conferences  aro  arranged  to  take  place  during 
tho  meeting.  Dr.  Kimmins'  jiapcr  on  "  The  Study  of  the  Humani- 
ties in  Technical  Institutes,"  to  bo  read  at  one  of  these  on  tho  4th 
intt'.,  should  prelude  a  good  discussion. 

Further  attempts  huvo  been  made  to  arrive  at  ii  satisfactory 
folution  of  the  great  scbolarshijt  date  question,  but  with  little 
chanct^^  of  success. 

"  Dr.  Rhodes"  has  bcon  responsible  for  a  considcmldeamonntof 
newspaper  controversy  between  don  and  don.     The  Ivliancollor  of 
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the  ExctM-ijuer,  the  UUbo)i  of  Itochcsur,  nnd  Sir  W.  T.  Thifltieton 
DyvT  liavc  bc«o  elected  to  Uonurury  Studcntehips  ftt  Christ 
Cliuruli. 

CAM  BRIDGE. 

Tlio  liong  Vnoation  term — u  iicrioil  of  veution  to  Uie  landlady* 
bocanse  all  Dndcrgraduntos  koi-jitiij;  it  h&vc  to  live  ia  college,  aod ' 
of  cuforccd  n^gularity  to  the  nadergraduato  bccnuHC  he  moAt  be 
witliin  the  college  gst(4  hy  (on  o'clock  at  night — lii  now  in  fall 
swing.  Anollicr  three  weeks  nnd  Oiunhridge  will  be  entirely 
empty.  As  might  be  expected,  tlits  i»  not  *  Mwaon  of  BtHking 
iicaderiiie  (lovoloiniieiitji,  but  one  or  two  sppointmento  mado  aincaj 
aiy  lti»t  letter  nre  worth  nientioii. 

In   the   fiTfii  place,  Uic  iiewly-iniiUtnled  secretaryship  to 
UlUTQ^ty  Librnry  has  been  Riled.     The  salary  offered  for 
disoh&rgo  of  the  extremely  onerous  duties  which  wilt  fall  to 
ofBcial'e  lot  was  only   £200  a  year — yet  there  were  over 
hundred  candidates  lor  the  ponL     Retired  army  officers,  ooont 
cnrates,  booksellers,  c1ei'k»~men  of  all  ranks  and  d^;ree*  had  tfas^ 
pluck  to  I'oluntcer.     The  fortunate  nepirani  was  Mr.  11.  G.  Aldis, 
who  was  previously  employed  in  the  libnwy  of  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Intititute. 

Scotland  haa  also  supplied  u»  with  onr  first  Profe»»or  of 
Agriculture,  who  will  for  ten  years  at  lcn*t  enjoy  £800  a  y«ar — 
almost  the  c<]uivalcQt  of  a  Uogius  Professor's  stipend.  Mr.  W. 
Somorville,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  Edinburgh,  Is  the  lucky  indindua). 
Hitherto  he  has  been  teaching  agricoltare  and  fore«try  at  tfa« 
College  of  Staence,  Newcaatle-on-Tyne. 

The  Union  still  pro>-idos  au  occasional  semi-animate  debate. 
It  dedded  last  nook  (by  13  to  H)  "  that  tlie  conceit  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  is  insufferable  and  unwarranted."  Be  it  remembered 
that  the  Oriental  uudergradoato  does  not  go  home  for  the  Long. 
Itecord  entries  at  several  of  the  colleges  for  the  Michaelmas  tern 
are  hinted  at.  A  boat-race  win  has  a  distinct  commercial  value 
the  university  tradesmen. 

LONDON. 

The  »cseon  of  listi)  and  examinations  is  upon  m.    The 
IntioD  Uttt,  publidliod  scventl  hours  later  tliau  usual,  was  on  enoruooa 
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broadifacet  contuiniug  12111  names.  Only  twcnty-oiio  of  thflso 
wore  in  tlio  Honours  Dirifiioii,  while  tlierc  were  768  in  (li«  First 
Division  and  502  in  the  Second.  The  Brat  place  in  Honour*  waa 
taken  by  King  Kdwards  S«hoo],  Stourbridge,  but  tho  m<wt 
notable  achievement  va»  that  of  Bancroft's  School,  which  took 
four  places  in  the  nononrii  Division,  while  five  of  the  honours 
winners  were  prirato  students.  The  "  plough  "  was  just  undur 
fifby  per  cent. 

The  results  of  the  Intertncdiato  Aria  and  Science  and  the  Pn>- 
timinary  Scientific  exiiniinatioiiH  hi^'ld  last,  month  are  to  bo  announced 
on  the  i)th  inst.  Tho  complete  M.A.  list  has  been  published.  It 
only  contains  eight,(^n  nuTiicn  in  all,  ami  «ij;ht  are  those  of  wonifu. 
Several  B.Sc's  have  token  tliu  Doctor's  dogreo  within  tho  last  f«w 
weeks. 

July  Ist  is  tlie  date  on  whiuh  new  examiners  come  into  oflioo. 
The  Universitif  CaUndar,  u.sutilly  puliHithcd  oarly  in  the  spring, 
contains  the  names  of  thn  t^xamincrs  who  go  out  of  office  at  th« 
end  of  June.  This  year  tho  publication  of  tho  Calendar  was 
actually  delayed  until  July  had  :<ot  in,  ami  soma  of  the  information 
it  conveys  waa  obsolete  at  the  tiuic  of  publication.  We  hear  of 
another  delay  in  ^re.  The  h»t  of  Special  Subjeotx  for  lyOl, 
which  is  due  in  AujjiimI,  im  not  likely  to  he  publinhed  till  tJie 
following  month. 

The  Treasury  Mianto  (datttd  July  I^),  recounting  tho  conditions 
under  which  the  Inijjerial  [n»litul«  is  to  become  the  headquarters 
of  the  reoonslitutetl  Univmsity,  ha3  recently  been  issued  togoUtor 
with  a  sapplementary  estimate  for  £lj5,00U  for  tho  purcbaw  and 
maintenaoce  of  the  Institutt>.  The  arrangements  for  tho  transfer 
are  now  definite  "  subject  only  to  adjustment  on  points  of  deluil." 
The  eastern  and  central  [>ortions  of  the  main  block  of  buildings, 
inclading  the  principal  entrance,  are  to  be  surrendered  to  the 
University  as  well  as  part  of  tho  u]i|H>r  Soor  of  the  inner  block, 
and  acoommo<iation  for  the  practical  ciuiminations  of  the  University 
in  physics  and  chemistry  ia  to  be  provided  in  the  new  buUdinga 
about  to  be  erected  for  the  Royal  College  of  Science.  Tho 
DoiTersi^  will  occupy  its  new  <|aarters  under  conditious  sab- 
Btaatklly  the  ssmo  as  those  under  which  it  now  occupies  tho 
building  in  Burlington  Gardens. 
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BISHOP  OF  MANCHESTER'S  SEUMON. 

HE  foUowing  8ormon,  wluch  vn*  preached  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Manchc«ior,  at  Manchester  Catho- 
ilral,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Sommcr  General  Uccttag 
of  th«  Assodotion,  is  hero  printed  hj  special 
permis«on. 
"  l-isi  ih;  bnai  upon  the  w&tors  tor  thou  ifaalt  Sad  it  iftcr  muj  iayt! 
— Eeeie»kuU«  xL  I. 

It  in  bclioved  that  the  wonderful  book  from  whicli  mj-  text  U 
token  woa  written  after  tlio  exile,  mid  during  the  latter  days  of  th« 
Persian  government  of  Pulestino.  ThuL  gowniment  was  mariced 
by  every  vice  of  un  oric-utitl  df^potisiii — hy  luxury,  by  corruption, 
by  op])rc«stOD,  and  by  a  cynical  contempt  fur  human  suffering  and 
dognidution.  Life  in  Judon  pre.'toutud  ut  thut  time  nil  the  anomaliee 
and  miserioa  which  can  distress  the  heart  ntiil  pcrjilex  tlio  nnderstand- 
ing.  If  some  begun  to  doubt  whether  tueh  u  world  as  that  could  he 
under  the  government  of  a  wiho  and  just  (iod,  thi»  is  no  more  than 
might  have  boon  expected.  Jostico  socmod  to  be  dirad  and,  as 
always  happens  in  euch  cases,  faith  was  dying.  Under  theae  oir- 
cumstauocs  a  thuuglitfu)  and  cuUivated  Jew  undertook,  for  the 
benefit  of  inn  suffering  countrymen,  to  make  u  moral  and  religions 
estimate  of  tlie  meaning  of  what  they  saw.  It  seemed  10  him  that 
there  was  sufficient  correspondence  between  his  own  times  wid 
those  of  King  Solomon  to  gire  moral  valne  to  a  psrabob'c  acooaat 
of  that  great  monarch's  experience.  The  history  sbowed  tliat  he 
had  made  exj>criments  with  life.  He  had  known  the  ralae  of 
wisdom,  of  wealth  and  of  pleasure — of  all  those  things  of  which  the 
Pcnian  tyranny  was  Ue]>riving  God's  people ;  and  therefore  it  might 
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be  poenble,  throngb  the  oxpcrience  of  Solomon,  to  indicate  the  trae 
Woe  of  these  things  and  the  r^ligtotu  sigoificance  of  their  loss. 
Solomon  had  all  these  gifts  in  the  highest  degree.  He  was  wiser 
tJian  all  the  eons  of  men.  He  was  richer  than  all  the  sons  of  men. 
Above  all  hn  had  tiied  the  resources  of  pleasure  to  tbe  utmost,  and 
cndor  the  favonrable  condition  that  he  had  wisdom  enongh  to  stop 
»liOTt  of  that  degree  of  indalgence  which  would  issae  in  bodily  and 
spiritnal  ruin. 

And  yet  he  declares  that  in  none  of  these  ways  conid  he  find 
satisfaction — that  earthly  good  whioh  could  bring  him  bappincw. 
The  reason  which  is  given  for  this  is  a  very  profound  one.  It  is 
bccaase  God  baspnt  "eternity  in  man's  heart."  Wo  aro  all  nwaro 
of  this.  We  know,  indeed,  our  limitations.  Of  the  world,  for 
instance,  we  can  know  no  more  ^an  its  reflection  in  oar  conscioiu- 
ness-  Of  what  is  really  without  ns  we  know  no  mora  than  this, 
that  it  shows  itself  to  ns  in  certain  permanently  recurring  states  of 
conscionsness.     Of  the  great  forces  and  things  which  lie  l>ehind,  we 

I  know  and  can  know  nothing. 
And  yet  we  are  not  satisfied  with  agnosticism,  bpcanse  God 
hatli  put  elemitt/  in  our  hearts — impuist's  and  desires  which  lonff 
aftor  and  ffratp  after  that  which  lios  above  and  beyond  tho  limits  of 
otir  tcmpoml  knowledge  and  cxptTionco.  Yon  may  iAl  ub  if  yoo 
like  that  these  impulses  and  desires  are  rain,  that  they  can  never 
iifsuo  in  knowledge  and  certainty.  That  makes  no  difference.  He 
who  made  ns  put  tho  doaircs — the  far-reaching  apprehensions — 
in  our  hearts.  Tliey  are  an  «s»cntial  part  of  ns,  with  rights  as 
C4?rtain  as  thoM  of  onr  sensations  or  our  nnderstanding.  That  is 
what  makes  faith  not  only  inevitable  but  reasonable.  And  that  is 
the  secret  sonrcQ  of  the  divine  discontent  with  which  the  eonl 
I      receives  all  the  gifts  of  sense  and  time. 

^m  Solomon  had  had  large  experience  of  life.  He  had  tried  all  ita 
^^ ambitions,  its  Insts  and  its  pleosnres,  and  he  found  them  all  x-anity 
and  vesation  of  spirit.  Not  otherwise  is  it  with  our  own  men  of 
:  the  world.  They  have  tried  all  the  joys  of  acquisition  and 
ace,  the  lust  of  power,  the  pride  of  place— tho  so-called 
of  society — balls,  dinners,  races,  and  the  like — and  they 
bare  found  them  to  be  a  wearisome,  monotonous  ronnd  of 
trivialities,  leaving  tho  mind  jaded,  diflgnsted  and  discontented. 
Why  ?     Because  God  has  put  eternity  into  their  hearts,  and  they 
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hxTP  bona  tiying  to  pat  these  tcnipontl  pleuores  into  the  place  of 
tb«  things  which  uv  highr-r  and  IjetUr  than  ihoj.  Th«  Preacbor 
DDTer  mokes  this  mistake.  He  admits,  indeed,  that  "  man  tiader>- 
etaodcth  not  the  wortt  which  God  hath  made  from  th«  beginning 
to  tho  end,"  hot  not  the  Igm  he  innst*  oner  and  over  again  that 
Ikith  has  its  prerogativrji,  and  that  tod  b^  Culh  mna  ahonld  tmtt 
in  God,  rmtembtr  Him,  and  obfy  Him.  "Hemember  thy 
Creator,"  he  says,  "  in  the  days  of  thy  youth."  "  Fear  Got)  and 
koep  his  oommandmenU,  for  tltis  is  the  dnty  of  all  men."  "  I 
also  knew  that  it  shall  bo  well  with  those  who  fear  God,  who  Iml^ 
fear  Qiro,  bat  it  shall  not  be  well  lo  the  wicked; "for  '^the 
rigbteona  and  tho  wise  and  their  laboors  arc  in  thi^  Itand  of  God.' 
And,  again,  "bo  the  man  who  is  good  before  Ilim  Ho  gireth 
wisdom  and  knowlodgc  and  joy,  bat  bo  tlie  sinner  He  giveth 
businoss  to  gather  aod  to  amasa,  that  He  may  give  it  to  him 
is  good  before  God." 

Fortbermore  it  is  the  teaching  of  the  Preacher  that,  if  a  man 
fears  God,  he  may  turn  all  tha^e  earthly  treasures  and  laboon 
which  once  were  bat  vanity  into  soarces  of  abiding  happiness. 
It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  he  can  say  "  if  a  man  eat  and 
drink  and  enjoy  pleasure  in  all  hi#  labour,  it  is  a  gifl  of  Ood-^d^l 
And,  aj^n,  "Go  tJien,  oat  with  gladnc**  thy  bread,  and  drink  thy^^ 
wine  with  clic^erfal  heart,  as  God  lias  long  sinco  been  pleased  with 
tby  work."  a 

All  earthly  Iroiisuros  will  be  good  for  ns  and  soorcos  of  blcs*.^^ 
ing,  if  only  they  bo  conscionsly  held  as  God's  gifU,  for  tho  nse  of 
wbidt  wo  mnst  give  account  to  htm.  ^o  appointed  check  apoD 
the  vicious  nse  of  earthly  things  is  the  thonght  of  the  jndgmeat 
tliroDP.  This  thcught  is  over  pre«ont  to  tho  mind  of  the  Preacher. 
*'  I  said  to  my  heart,  God  will  judge  the  righteons  and  tho  wickc^l, 
for  there  is  a  time  of  judgment  with  Him  for  every  thing  and 
iWd."  And,  again,  to  quote  the  very  la^t  words  of  this  wonder* 
fnl  book,  "for  God  will  bring  every  work  to  the  jndgment 
appointed  over  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  Iio  good  or  evil."        ^M 

Tlie  connexion  between  this  thought  and  tlio  lawful  enjoj-mont^^ 
of  all  earildy  good  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  Preacher  in  tho 
eleventh  chapter.     "  Rejoice  0  young  man  in  thy  yontfa,  and  let 
thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  thy  youthful  days,  and  pursue  the  yrayt  of 
thy  h^art,  and  tho  things  which  arc  scou  by  the  eyes,  but  ki 
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(do  not  forget)  Ihal  respecUng  all  tbese  God  ml)  bring  t}l(K^  into 
jndgmpnt." 

I  tliink  yon  will  see,  my  friends,  from  this  short  summary  tbat 
the  contml  doctrine  of  the  Preacher  is  this.  The  longing  for 
eternity — fnith'e  justification  for  her  belief  in  the  Creator,  who 
phinteii  it  in  our  hearts — will  torn  all  the  fair  fruit  of  bnman 
gain  into  bitter  diint,  tf  that  gain  makes  oa  forget  God,  It  is  tbe 
thought  of  Qod,  lying  ever  behind  oiir  life,  which  alone  can  check 
the  vioions  iiso  of  the  things  of  Ume,  and  can  aiona  tarn  them 
into  blessings. 

Agun,  as  our  text  indicnte-i,  it  is  the  ramo  thought,  and  that 
alone,  which  csin  give  energy  and  perRistence  to  onr  labonr.  If 
there  be  a  Wvino  Power  lying  l»chind  appenrances — a  power 
which  baa  ordered  the  world  by  his  wisdom— aixl  has  appointed 
the  forces  of  hnman  life  to  work  necording  to  the  law  of  righteou!*- 
ness;  then  we  can  labonr  without  misgiving.  Knamledge  indeed 
of  the  end  of  onr  labour  we  cannot  have ;  and  ho  who  demands 
sach  knowledge  will  do  nothing.  "  He  that  observeth  tho  wind 
shall  not  sow,  and  ho  that  regardetli  the  clouds  shall  not  reap." 
80  he  that  demandeth  to  see  the  end  of  all  God's  ways  shall  bo  an 
idle  unprofitable  servant  For  "as  thou  knowest  not  the  way  of 
the  wind,  nor  how  tho  bones  do  grow  in  the  womb,  even  so  thoa 
knowest  not  the  work  of  God  who  doodi  all."  Wo  cannot 
regnlate  all  the  successions  of  phenomena.  Things  happen  as 
they  mast  happen,  accoriling  to  taws  (many  of  which  wo  do  not 
know),  which  have  been  fixed  by  the  great  author  of  natnro.  If 
then  a  roan  will  do  nothing  until  ho  can  bo  sure  of  the  result,  ho 
will  never  act  at  all.  To  energetic  joyfiil  action  faith  in  God  Li 
nece«ary.  Is  God  wise  and  righteous  ?  If  so,  then  all  the  forces  of 
the  cosinieal  order  will  favour  wisdom  anil  righteousness.  Do  then 
the  wise  and  right  thing  and  yon  may  bo  snro  that  all  things  will 
favoor  it.  Tlic  coitmioni  forces  arc  liko  tho  water*  of  a  great  sea 
filled  with  unknown  currents.  Noverthelefj  "cost  thy  bread  upon 
those  waters  and  it  shall  be  fouml  after  many  <Iays."  For  the 
currents  of  that  iwa  are  not  tho  sport  of  lawless  winds,  bnt  tho 
fiite<l  and  determined  courses  of  a  righteous  will  which  will  tyirry 
everything  good  committed  to  them  to  tho  goal  of  happiness  lud 
iinocfss. 

You  sec  tlien  the  great  doctrine  of  oor  book.     If  yon  would 
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tarn  erorj  natitral  gifl  into  a  blvsuog,  if  j-oa  woold  lead  a  happy 
life,  if  yon  wonid  mnki'  labour  a  joy,  above  all  if  yon  vroold  baild 
up  s  good  cliaracter,  yon  must  bavc  faith  in  God  ;  yoa  mxnt  belierc 
Uiat,  ID  nntoro,  order  means  ordering  by  a  Divine  Wbdora  ; — that 
in  human  societies  the  defeat  of  vice  and  the  vicMTy  of  Tirtne 
mean  the  action  of  a  poner  not  oursdres  makin}^  for  righleous- 
DCS9  ; — and  that  in  individual  life  tbo  pcaoo  and  strength  of  pie^ 
mean  the  communion  with  our  spirits  of  a  Ilcaventy  Father, 
who  has  revealed  to  ns  his  heart  in  the  person  of  Ids  Iiu^ir- 
nat<>  Son. 

Now,  if  all  this  bo  true,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  attempt 
form  linman  character  vithout  conscious  trust  in  Qod  must  be  i 
dismal  failure.  And  what  conclusion  can  have  a  more  momentous 
tfisson  for  you,  my  brothers,  whose  great  oEBoe  it  19  to  form  the 
character  of  tlie  coming  generation  ?  I  say  to  form  its  eltara/ItT, 
for  after  all  it  is  the  formation  of  character,  far  more  even  than 
the  calling  forth  of  intellectual  capacity,  which  should  be  the  great 
aim  of  your  endeavours. 

Why  is  poor  France  reduced  to-day  to  a  chaotic  heap  of ' 
warring  and  irreconcilable  parties  ?  Why  is  her  arm  paliicd 
and  her  future  dark  and  nncertiiin?  Recanm)  she  cannot  tmst 
tho  charnct<T  of  thosi'  who  aspire  to  govern  her.  AVhy  did  the 
fiulurc  of  a  linancial  enterprise  sliake  tlio  wliolo  fabric  of  hot 
national  exi*t<ncc?  Bf-cause  it  revealed  tlu^  shameful  truth  that 
so  many  of  those  who  sat  in  the  high  places  of  civic  authority 
bad  iK)]d  their  support  to  the  Panama  manager!.  And  why  again 
to-day  hus  the  ct>n<Ii'iiinalion  of  a  simple  captain  on  the  staff 
precipitated  a  natioit;il  uriiin  of  which  oven  yet  wo  see  not  tlw 
end  ?  Because  bi^  trial  ban  rov«aled  each  troach«ry,  and  oven 
worse,  among  many  of  the  leaders  of  her  army  tlial  she  knows 
not  where  to  look  for  an  honest  man  I  Characwr — that  is  tho 
main  element  as  well  in  individnal  worth  as  in  national  greatncsa; 
and  if  then  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  character  dopoods, 
as  the  Preacher  teacheij,  upon  living  faith  in  a  wise,  just,  and 
loving  Father,  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  may  1  not  confi- 
dently a.Hk  you  to  take  as  the  central  truth  of  your  teaching —  ^M 
"This  is  the  end  of  the  matter;  all  hath  been  board;  fear  ^^ 
God  and  keep  his  commandments ;  for  thiij  in  the  whole  duty 
of  man," 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

Th«  following  tables  sre  intended  to  illastrate  the  Report  of 
the  Htadatical  Committee  of  the  Incorporated  Assodation  of  Head 
Masters,  which  appeared  iathe  July  number  of  the  "Educational 
Rbvikw."  They  refer  to  schools  which  either  arc  purely  day 
schools  or  have  bat  a  small  proportion  of  boardera. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  following  considirraUoiis : — 
1.  (a)  Tliat  in  many  cases  there  are  free  ptaoes,  fto  that  fee> 
>  income  is  not  =  fee  X  nnniber  of  pupils. 

1.  (/')  Thai  on  the  other  hand  cx]>cnditnro  is  =  expenditure 
X  number  of  pnpib. 

2.  That  pupil's  use  of  pr«misefl,  though  of  oonaiilomble  value, 
has  not  been  estimated.' 

3.  That  payment  of  pupil's  fee  iloes  not  aid  the  tchool  oa  a 
rDU>,  sinoo  tho  ox[;icnditurc  per  pupil  is  a«  a  rulo  far  nborc  such  fee. 


Clabs  a. 

large  Sohoolfi,  mainly  Day  Schools,  having  more  than  100 
boys,  of  whom  more  than  5  per  cenL  are  over  17  years  of  age. 


t  nnilor 

tow 

BcponMi 

No.  of 

Ko, 

IByn. 

Myn. 

Fm. 

pnhukil. 

t        B. 

Pupils. 

1 

37 

20 

£21  9 

37    0 

650 

65 

65 

12 

£6  6  to  £12  12 

18    0 

152 

5 

57 

10 

£12  to  £15 

12    6 

2«6 

7 

62 

10 

£13  to  £25 

14  11 

231 

8 

56 

10 

£7  10  to  £15 

15    0 

207 

2 

59 

7 

£12  to  £15 

13    0 

728 

9 

69 

7 

£7  10  to  £lfl 

13  17 

455 

6 

60 

G 

£9  9  to  £12  12 

15     7 

297 

3 

66 

6 

£9  8 

18  16 

375 

14 

60 

6 

£12  12 

II    5 

187 

67 

60 

5 

£12  12 

17  17 

112 

13 

6i 

5 

£4  to  £7  10 

19     3 

329 

108 

»i 

5 

£6  to  £U 

14    0 

100 

e» 
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SchooU  with  over  100 

boys  and  less  th»n  5 

per 

oent. 

ati 

17  yeara  of 

age. 

1 

i 

t  nndor 

XOTW 

Exp^NW 

So. 

No. 

Idjretm. 

lljtaa. 

Fm. 

^ 

hMd. 

a. 

P-Pi 

Wcbli    10 

62 

4 

KG 

14 

17 

2! 

68 

71 

4 

£6  to  £10 

11 

10 

13 

75 

74 

S-6 

£6  to  £J0 

15 

7 

13 

11 

82 

2-2 

£4  to  £8 

12 

S 

41 

C4 

72 

2 

£6  to  £U 

17 

1 

13 

28 

76 

1-6 

£4  10  to  £7  15 

10 

0 

2, 

15 

66 

1-6 

£7  7  to  £11  11 

8  12 

2^ 

16 

80 

1-25 

£9 

9 

0 

33 

G9 

78 

III 

£9  9 

15 

0 

11 

147 

94 

1 

£6  10  av. 

7 

0 

11 

84 

83 

0-8 

U 

11 

2 

1 

81 

94 

0-7 

£3  10 

8 

10 

h 

79 

78 

0-C 

£6  lav. 

10 

0 

I 

25 

78 

0-7 

£10 

10 

0 

23 

fse, 

73 

0 

£9 

7 

0 

1 

87 

70 

0 

£3 

10 

7 

11 

8» 

85 

0 

£8av. 

10 

8 

13 

21 

87 

0 

£3 

12 

10 

a 

22 

88 

0 

£3 

9 

IS 

3' 

73 

87 

0 

£7  10  av. 

12 

10 

U 

72 

90 

0 

£5  4 

10 

0 

1. 

77 

88 

0 

£2  5 

6 

10 

1^ 

74 

93 

0 

£3 

U 

4 

I) 

20 

81 

0 

£4  13  av. 

5 

10 

3. 

18 

81 

0 

£4  15  av. 

6 

18 

2' 

III) 

90 

0 

£4  10 

14 

18 

11 

113 

83 

0 

£5 

t 

1 

19 

89 

0 

£5  4 

7 

15 

2 

23 

? 

0 

£5 

? 

31 

36 

92 

0 

£2 

8 

9 

2 

SO 

94 

0 

£5  5 

8 

0 

24 

60 

94 

0 

£3 

6  10 

I 

29 

3 

0 

£4  2  6 

9 

10 
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No. 
27 

X  under 

16  yeara. 

? 

XOTBT 

17  yean. 
0 

Fee. 
£6  6 

ExpeiiMB 
perhmd. 

12     0 

Ko.ot 
PaptU. 

237 

24 

? 

0 

£5 

10    0 

203 

17 

? 

0 

£3  10 

8    0 

378 

180 

85 

0 

£3 

11     5 

321 

Welsh  111 

? 

0 

£9 

16    0 

148 

4 

? 

? 

£4  4  to  £8  8 

13  10 

207 

71 

? 

? 

£8  8 

10    0 

161 

78 

? 

? 

£6av. 

10  12 

148 

76 

? 

? 

£10  10 

14    0 

129 
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Schools  haying  andcr  100  boji  nnd  more  thaa  5  per  ^nt, 
over  17  years  of  ago. 


No.   ' 

t  ander 
16  yn. 

JOTBT 

I7yis. 

Tt» 

Ezpenie* 
pnhead. 

No.«t 
papili. 

101 

60 

6 

£10  av. 

15  18 

40 

148 

65 

6 

£6  av. 

15  17 

52 

162 

70 

6 

£10  av. 
Class  D. 

15    0 

92 

Schools 

haviofi 

;  under 

100  boys  and  less 

than  5  per 

cent. 

over  17  years  of  ; 

age. 

No.  ' 

X  under 
16  y™. 

X  OTOr 
17  J-™. 

Pm. 

ExpenaM 
per  head. 

£        B. 

No.  of 
pupils. 

158 

70 

4 

£9 

18    0 

93 

161 

67 

4 

£5av. 

16    3 

47 

93 

81 

3 

£6  6  av. 

15    0 

33 

156 

61 

2-75 

£6? 

16    0 

78 

WcUh    97 

81 

2-4 

£6 

10    0 

43 

136 

70 

2-2 

£7  10  nv. 

14    9 

88 

177 

76 

2 

£1  10 

12    0 

86 

151 

81 

1-6 

£4  10 

9    0 

€0 

175 

77 

1-6 

£3  15 

U    0 

68 

146 

90 

1-5 

£4 

10  15 

70 

140 

75 

1-28 

£5 

16    0 

78 

178 

78 

1-3 

£7  10 

8    0 

79 
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3h  th4  Editor  of  the  •'  Edccatiosal  Revbw." 

Drar  Sib, — I  have  bef^n  much  inUrost^d  in  Uibs  PMistose's  letter 
in  joiir  Jiinn  number  on  the  Training  ol  TeachatA,  in  whtofa  ahe  joadj 
n&phit»ifK>a  the  importance  of  affording^  tbe  jojoig  teacher  opportonitiM 
of  obttorviog  the  work  of  thooo  wha  hare  become  skilled  vorken  in 
thoir  craft.  But  wbilo  tho  lulti'r  inKrwts  mo,  it  iil«o  KorpriMMine. 
Spenking  of  the  work  of  training  collngos  tho  writOT  uf«~sail  amyt 
with  truth — "Tlioro  diouM  bo  doniontttratioiie  giron  to  illustrsto 
I^ctnrOA  on  method,  and  to  shon'  how  to  handle  r  clau."  But  ahe 
goeit  on  to  a^k,  " 'Where  nro  those  lossona  to  bo  Mcnf "  and  to  add, 
"  I  tliink  tliat  tko  teacher  of  mr^hod  cimnot  ret;/  metitmulg  i^m  vititi 
to  ttJtooU  in  Ih  ntighhovrhei'4,  and  upon  tAt  hMring  of  Umiu  ginn  iy 
qualified  ttathtri  htrt  and  ther*."  (The  itaJica  are  mine.)  Agaio,  a  few 
liaoM  furtJior  on,  she  writoB ;  "  The  twichor  of  method,  or  the  person 
who  is  dircvll^'  resimnBiblo  for  tlie  pratHcal  work  of  the  studento, 
Rhould  hare  control  of  a  demonatratton  achool  in  vluoh  she  and  her 
aftuatauls  may  givo  prncticsl  illnst rations  In  the  art  of  teaching." 

Theee  remarkii,  I  xay,  mrpriee  me ;  for  Ihoy  give  the  Impresdon 
that  the  writer  of  tlio  letti^r  imagines  that  training  colli^geii  are  not  la 
tho  habit  of  making  proviHion  for  "dtimonKtratioii  lusaona  "  ;  tltat  thoy 
do  not  fumixh  to  their  otudonts  opportuiiiti«!s  of  ctntlyiog^tlta  nanag*- 
m«nt  of  clamCK  by  vxporioncc'l  tenvhrni;  finally  that  they  ore  not 
fomishod  witli  domonetration  or  practiaing  schools. 

Now  anch  ia  not  tho  cose.  In  tho  old  long-estnbliahod  and  welt- 
knowa  tmining  coUngea  tor  teachors  in  primary  achools— «ucfa  oa  the 
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Stockvell  CoDogo,  tho  St.  Jolm'ii  Colloge,  Buttflnca,  tiio  WostmiDster 
Training  Collcgo,  clc.— Ilioro  ore  nttnclied  to  th«  oollogos  schooU 
whidi  am  rcgulailj  iisckI  os  pntctisin^  echooU  iind  as  obsernktion 
■dbooln  (it  one  may  uso  such  ii  ttmn);  in  nhicb  atudonte  spend  whole 
di^  in  obBorvtDg  tho  managemont  of  clucMi  ttnd  in  lietoning  to 
diOed  tooclierB. 

Bat  tlist  is  not  all.  Oar  secondarjr  trtuning  colleges  also  are  not 
alt  of  thfm  wanting  in  this  most  important  rospoct. 

Tho  training  department  of  the  Lndiee'  College  at  Cheltenham 
has  its  schools  and  classes,  of  various  kinds,  affording  manifold 
experience,  in  which  the  young  teacher  can  both  practise  and  ohson'O 
tMching.  The  Ufaria  Grey  College  has  its  own  school  attaohed  to  tho 
college  existing  for  tlie  especial  purpose  of  a  demonstraUon  school. 

Here,  in  the  Datclii>lor  Truiuing  CoUei^'e,  our  students  havo  daily 
access  to  the  Datchelor  ScIkhiI,  and  amoug  its  430  puplln,  ranging 
trom  IcindergMrti'n  ago  to  dghlcon  years,  they  may  see  work  of  oU 
kinds  going  on  in  tho  hands  of  iiuHtreti»es  of  mnny  years  experieaoo. 
No ;  WQ  oro  not  in  oar  sccond&ry  training  colleges  so  remiaa  a«  Itf  iss 
Ponstono's  tetter  sooma  to  Imply.  At  the  samo  time  I  fool  so  strongly 
the  force  of  her  ronmrks  on  tho  iiii)tortauco  of  such  domonBlTatioa 
leasons,  and  snch  ob«orviitiuii  of  itkillod  teaching  as  she  speaks  of,  that 
I  should  like  to  say  how  fully  my  own  experience  coincides  with  her 
own.  SoppOM  a  etudent  gives  a  poor  le^aon  on  some  subject, — say  a 
difficult  theme  in  history, — the  mistresH  of  method  critidses  it;  the 
critioim  makes  the  aludenl  feet  that  she  has  sadly  missed  tho  mark, 
bat  she  hardly  undurnttiuda  juat  how  and  why  she  tailed.  ^Vilat  Is  to 
be  done  f  Nothing  tint  for  the  mistress  of  method,  or  the  experienced 
teoeher  of  luMtor}-,  or  form-iuiatretu,  to  give  a  lesson  for  her  on  the 
same  or  a  kindred  subject. 

Again,  an  oxporicnood  teacher  enters  a  class-room  vhote  a  beginner 
is  trying  to  give  a  lesson  in  BngUxh;  qitL-ntionn  uro  tiiidly  put;  tho 
oaaeutiol  |)oint«  of  tlio  lussou  are  iuailoiiuutt-Iy  dt^alt  with,  while  minor 
points  aro  reitorated  ad  nawKam;  inturcot  flugK;  the  diildron  weoiy. 
What  will  most  help  the  young  tonchur  in  hyr  bungliug  efforts? — 
"Why,  simply — of  course  with  tho  utmost  oourteity  and  in  such  a  nay 
at  not  to  wt'akvn  her  position — to  tnko  tho  class  out  of  her  hands  for 
a  while,  tonch  for  her,  and  lot  her  study  tho  mvthmis  nnod.  Wo  have 
tonnd  it  work  well  to  plan  courses  of  Icksouh — t.g.,  in  arithmetic  or  la 
■kmentaiy  algebra — tell  off  a  bund  of  students,  put  a  class  into  their 
hands  for  an  hour  or  so  ench  week,  and  lot  each  toikch  tho  same 
subject  in  turn  week  by  week,  tho  mistress  of  mctbwl  being  present 
and  cnticiaiug  each  leoson  at  its  close.    But  about  every  thkd  lesson 
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it  baa  generally  proved  adviMibU  lor  tlw  uubUom  to  taktt  hoj-  lura  at 
iMson-givio^,  and  embody  in  a  practieal  (omi  the  lu-inciplas  she  haa 
been  catfordiig  in  th«  lectute-nMia. 

Another  plan  that  ansvera  a  good  purpose  ia  lt>  attach  a  ntudect 
for  a  week  or  a  lurtaight,  or  in  mow  WMK  area  lunger,  t»  noiuu  ahlu 
fotm-miMreao,  and  lot  hi'r  Hjiocd  all  tho  time  that  nho  has  tn>o  bom 
lectims  in  tho  daM-room  with  thui  miitroM.  She  wittehca  the 
tesiohin^,  makes  sotaa  ot  whitt  otrikoa  hor,  aaka  queations,  reocirea 
hiata^  oooaaiontiUj  toochoa,  and  aftorwarda  liatcoia  to  biendly  critidnn, 
and  BO  on.  Tlien  thoro  ia  the  regular  "  modxil-toaaon,"  given  umiaUj 
bjr  the  mintrcaa  of  method,  but  oomutiiuoa  by  aone  Otbor  thoroughlj 
expatienced  and  cupablu  miNtrxHw  ut  licr  retjuoKt,  !n  ordor  to  oxampUf; 
the  moat  approved  modos  of  handling  a  certain  nubjoct  and  oF  doalii^ 
with  a  cloM.    To  thia  alt  tho  Etudonts  of  a  diviaton  may  bu  aduiittod. 

Oua  inigbt  multi|^  examples  of  the  way  a  in  which  tlui 
prinuiplo  of  tho  observation  of  akilled  toacJiing  may  be  rodncwl 
to  pnkctice  in  u  collogo  which  ia  tumiahcd  with  a  doinonatntioa 
school — and  a  training  coUcgu  aitiiiM  u  denioitatration  atJiool  which 
it  may  froidy  use  is  liko  a  cookvrj'  iLvturo-nwiu  nitliout  a  cookery 
kitchen,  or  an  ait  lovtiiro-ruom  without  a  studio.  But  it  is  well  to 
benr  in  mind  thut  thia  kind  of  work  is  useful  only  wlicn  tlio  proper 
tiuto  for  it  has  uome,  and  thut  ia  not  when  u  gitl  lirat  eaters  a  training 

The  young  teacher  must  be  allowed  to  feel  her  own  weokneaa ;  ahe 
mu£t  fail  and  realize  that  ahe  haa  failed ;  ahe  muat  have  devdopod  the 
faculty  of  diectMning  the  good  points  of  a  leason ; — sbe  must  huva 
acquired  eometluug  of  the  eeeing  eye  and  the  undeiatonding  mind, 
before  tlicHO  various  forms  of  model  or  demonstration  lessons  will  do  her 
much  good.  Wu  have  first  of  all  to  make  her  see,  to  change  "nveyes" 
into  "  uyun."  Heuuo  leasons  of  this  kind,  this  sort  of  study  of  mutboila, 
must  (Mimo  Bume  tittle  time  on  in  the  college  cauise^— wluai  the 
student  knows  what  to  look  for. 

The  best,  tho  most  inteUigtut  of  our  students,  ore  not  the  giHa 
fresh  from  the  schoolroom,  even  though  Ihey  may  have  aean  Douo  but 
good  methodn  in  utie  there.  They  ore  the  girla  who  have  tried  to  taaoh 
and  wtio  havo  thureby  found  out  how  diilicult  it  i«  to  teach  woU,  and 
who  feot  thair  need  ut  training.  We  must  wait  for  this  stage  in  our 
studonta. 

Uisa  Pcnatone  makca  on  oxeellent  suggcotion  in  hor  letter,  via.,  fl 
that  after  a  demonatnition  U-naun  tuui  been  given  by  a  trainer,  the 
leaaon-giver  should  disvunn  her  attcmiit  witli  tlio  students,  criticise  her 
own  lesson,  and  invito  the  uriliuism  of  the  students.     It  is  a  hint 
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Fvliidi  I  for  od«  ahall  Iubo  no  tiuio  in  taking — and,  I  am  euro,  U10 
^TMtllt  cannot  fail  to  bo  a  very  b^noSdal  one  both  to  tho  trainer  and  to 
rtluMe  under  training. — I  am,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

0.  E.  RIOO. 
DakAeier  Training  CulUgefor  Stemidary  Tradieri, 
OambrriotM  Grave,  S.U. 


THE   LATIN  0. 

7I1  ti*  Sditor  uf  th*  EuuoATiONAi.  Rxvixw." 

Duk  Silt, — Mny  I  bo  allowed  to  offer  a  humble  reply  to  Profoasor 
[fihoot'if  iutLTe^ting  article  upon  the  Latin  c  'I 

I  writo  on  behalf  of  tho  porroreoly  ignorant,  vhom  he  lashes  tvith 
i>fty  contempt,  and  who  prcfrr  to  retain  the  pronunciation  which, 
I  from  natural  cauwe,  ha«  provuiled  for  many  years  in  the  best  schools 
\vt  EnglancL 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  suggeet  that,  when  Latin  lived,  the  «  was 
Isoft — ^wo  are  not  so  ignorant  ae  that.  Hut  Latin  has  been  a  dead 
ll&nguage  for  a  long  time ;  and  it  is  as  a  dead  lungtuge  that,  rightly 
[or  wrongly,  it  is  now  chiefly  taught  iu  England. 

If  we  are  to  teouh   the   Latin  liingiingo  in   tlio  ani-iinit  Boman 
[tongue^  should  wu  not,  to  bo  conMsteut,  diauird  tho  English  tonguo 
)  medium  of  instruction  and  don  the  toga  iustwid  uf  tho  uu[>  and 
.  irfasD  we  give  a  Latin  leaiiou  ? 

.  tettchen  know  the  eduoatioual  vuluo  uf  Latin;  but  few  see  the 
of  training  an  English  boy  to  coovorso  gLibly  with  a  defuuot 
[anuient  Ilomui. 

To  pronounce  c  as  a  il  before  *  and  i~  offends  tho  English  oar  and 
[oflcn  sounds  grotesque.  It  is  hard  enough  to  got  n  amrdl  buy  to  mw 
rtfie  coonocdon  of  Latin  with  English  and  I-'rench  without  coufiising 
tilim,  through  hia  tar,  by  au  unnecessary  and  ropellant  pronunciation. 
rrof,  Skeat  hao  ready  Bympathy  for  tho  Welsh  dog,  runniug 
[  howUug  to  bis  native  mountains,  beeause  ho  is  called  a  "  *e<i "  instcud 
I  of  a  "hg."  Hm  ho  none  to  spare  for  the  English  achoolboy  foioed 
[to  sit^uiet  at  his  desk  and  connect  "fivil"  with  " HtvUit"  i 

Your  obedient  servant, 

L.  h\  OEIFFITHS, 
Almondbuty  Qrannar  Schtml,  Ituddert/ittd, 
July  I&IA,  1699. 
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CIASSICS. 


(1)  Lower  Latin  Prose.    By  K.  R.  WUmd,  MA. 
wood,  3&0  pp.,  7i  X  42  ioA^  2t.  6tf.)      Then  is  nothing'  spMuD 
Butiocablo  about  thu  book,  for  the  appMiMiee  of  which  th«  «ttha 
oOan  tho  apology  that  it  ia  "  one  of  •  emM."    It  dMiuld  follow  il 
uu  Mmo  Snt  exorciae  book  and   «iU   then  n»duot  tba  pi^  ti 
Qontintioua  proM.  Tha  oxardaoa  in  aompoehioit  >w  preoedailbyTaBari 
on  ttyatui,  tllutttrated  hy  examplos,  bat  not  by  exeroae*  in  traulitMH 
Thiit*  ia  a  oertaia  Idlomatio  freshneaa   about  then,   bnt   hay*  t 
ordinary  ability  would  u(t«ii  fiod  them   diffieoh,  eapacuUy  m  ti 
VQOabuliu-y  dowt  nut  givo  TOiy  comi^ta  help.    What  ia  a  boy  Ukn 
to  iiiako  of  Huch  phrowvi  a«  "taka  gtwd  ea»,"  "give  diMCtiou^' 
"  iutentioD  to  ororthrow  tho  gorornniont,"  nnlnaa  bU  dtffioiiIli««  h*f 
bMiu  (oroMoo  and  proridnl  fort*    (2)  Easy  Latin  Passages  fo 
Translation,     by  F.  Kitchio,  U.A.    (Longmans,  190  pp.,  7x4 
Ini.,  i*.)      PorkapB  tho  Bpocinl  fonloro  of  thla  coUovtioo  of  anaoona  I 
that  it  ia  iatflndod  throughout  for  the  upper  fomu  of  propanilaq 
aahooU.    Tho  piocM  soom  to  bo  well  Mleeled  and  to  hare,  aa  I 
flUinuol,  tho  morita  of    boing    both    completo  in   tbemaelvoa   aqi 
iBlonadng.    It  is  a  good  plan  to  giro  separately  a  liat  of  nf  eronc 
Wbj  do  Eli^tiiili  lyljtora  eo  constantly  i^'noro  the  rule  for  diviaon 

■yllablM  in  i^iitir      (3)  Demonstrations  in  Latin  Elegit 

Verae.  By  W.  U.  v.  Bouae,  U.A.  (daroodon  Pnut*,  Fro* 
tU.  +  184  pp.,  7J  X  »  ina.,  4i.  6rf.)  Tho  problon  of  touching  tnn4 
latrau  into  Lntin  ologiac  rono  is  hore  aUoekcd  in  a  now  way. 
(air  copy,  which,  as  a  rul<>,  ia  ftiUi«r  fn.ilii»n4fd  by  corroction  of 
pupil'a  prMilico  offorta  or  epringH  Uko  Minorvn  in  full  panoply,  if  n( 
from  tho  toochor's  brain,  trom  "  tho  uauful  book  thut  luiowa,"  is  hod 
built  up  «Mrv  Sotratitv  by  diacuHHton  and  auggoation  botweoo  UmtiA 
and  pupil.  It  ia  an  excellent  mothod.  irhich  will  at  onoe  commnj 
ilaolt  to  most  loachers.  Mr.  Boiim  ia  at  homo  in  all  atylea  tra^ 
Twnnywn'a  "Spring"  to  "Tho  Houao  that  Jack  built,"  aod  sac 
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in  turning  mto  elegant  ooupleta  such  unpTomiBin^  material  m  "1  am 
a  t«0totRU«r  "  and  "  Put  aome  ooal  on  tho  tire."  The  intn>duotioD  on 
Ofidau  vsrsificntiou  in  oxcellont.  (4)  Ovid  Lessons.  By  A.  0. 
t^agm,  M.A.,  luid  H.  F.  W.  TatLnin,  U.A.  (Murray,  129  pp., 
7(  X  4  i^^O  1^  i«  one  of  a  iimo«  of  »chool  books^  iateodud 
priuutrity  for  use  at  Etou.  The  uutttn  am  thort  but  sETTiceable^  aiul 
ih6  biHik  is  both  tvell  printed  nod  ntnmgly  bound.  It  should  hn 
notinid  that  the  selection  is  of  ifltigiiu;  vorsn  only.  This  seems  ratlior  A 
pity  OS  the  Mftamorphout  are  both  tivaam  and  more  ioterestJuf;  to  boys. 
BMdln^  is  too  apt  to  be  dominatfid  by  the  int^reste  of  composititin. 
(s)  Cicero  de  Offtciia,  Book  III.  By  W.  J.  Woodhou^s  H.A. 
(Univ.  CoxT.  CoU.  Pn>sft,  CUve,  120  pp.,  7  x  4J  in».,  3».  6rf.)  This 
editiou  is  marked  by  all  the  featuree  that  usnally  distinguish  the 
■ud  in  the  University  Tutorial  Series.  It  in  (loinplete  and 
i  {Ododing  for  E'sample  a  moat  useful  index  of  propor  lULmes. 
translation  is  issued  separately,  price  U.  M.  (6)  PUny'a  Letters, 
I.— XII.  By  W.  J.  WesloD,  B,A.  (Nelson,  rii.  +  90  pp.,  7J  x  S  io»., 
1*.  not. J  This  does  not  claim  to  be  more  than  a  handbook  for 
candidates  preporini;  for  the  Queen's  Scholarship  examination,  for 
vhidt  purpose  it  is  adwiuntely  equipped  with  vocabulary,  noU^v,  nnil 
tmnslation.  (7)  Selected  Letters  of  Pliny.  By  J.  H.  Wefiuott. 
Tacitus,  DiatOgUS  de  OratoribUS.  ByAOudemao.  (Allynand 
Bnoon,  Boston,  ir.  4-  1"^  pi>-,  7)  x  &  tu».]  We  can  heartily  conimond 
tboM  first  Tolumos  of  the  Oollege  I^atin  Series.  Thsy  sot  a  high 
stnndonl  for  tbo»<>  that  ant  to  follow,  nil  of  which,  with  two  exceptions, 
irill  be  tliu  work  of  American  nclinlarM.  The  commentary  in  each 
case  has  the  merit  of  IuIuohh,  and  the  vohunea  bosideB  being  of  con- 
vooioDt  shi^  and  eatramvly  vcW  printod,  an-  amply  provide<I  with 
intioductions,  sppandlcea,  and  indices.  (8^  A  Greek  Anthology. 
Pawages  from  the  Greek  poets  ehosen  by  E.  C  Marchant.  (Hethuen, 
xi.  4*  171  pp.,  S  X  S  in.1.,  9^.  6if.)  In  spite  of  the  nmission  of  Homer, 
this  ia  an  escetlent  adectian,  guided,  an  the  compiler  (ells  us,  not 
merely  by  the  "intrinsic  merit "  ol  tho  passages  but  by  "tho  intiinaic 
value  of  the  ideas  handled  "  in  them.  It  wra  a  liappy  thought  to 
api>end  appropriate  opigrauui  to  the  names  of  some  of  tho  poets,  as 
ako  was  the  qootadon  in  the  notes  of  several  charming  tranHlations, 
sucfa  as  that  by  ^omaa  Batesou  of  Ana«reon'H  Ntoij  of  Cupid  and 
the  b«e. 

HISTORY. 

The  Story  of  tho  Nations  SerieB.    (1)  The  Crusades.   Th<t  Story 
of  the  I^tin  Kingdom  <A  Jerusalem.    By  T.  A.  Aichor  an^l  0.  L. 
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Kingsford.    Second   Impreaaioii.    (xxx.  +  4lt7    p(k)     (2)   Modem 
England   before  the  Rdforni   BiU.     B;  Jtiftin    HcOarthy,    M.P. 
{xvi.  +  340  ji]).)    (S)  Modern  England  from  the  Befom  Bill  to 
tho  proBODt  time.     By  Justin  UcCarthy,  U.P-  (ziv.  +  353  pp.,  B  x  5} 
ins.)  Unvrin,  &*.  each.    Tho  )ii-rio(Iical  app««ranoe  of  these  valuAbte 
hintoRM,  well-bound,  beauUfuil;  printed  on  thick  paper,  and  plenti- 
fnlly  Kupplied  with  map*  and  illustiationa  which  are  often  instraetiTe 
and  always  attraetiTe,  must  be  a  oonstaat  pleasure  to  stodents  and 
also  to  the  general  render,  vbnther  his  libmiy  bo  lai{{*  or  nuiJI. 
Tho  nornitivo  of  tho  first  of  tlir  abore  vrorlu  "  ban  in  the  main  br^m 
oompilod  from  tlio  writingH  of  oOBtempomij  hitrforian*,"  and  poasiwsw 
tJtPTefor«  "  somd  Dinrit  of   fnahiMM,   «T0n  thoagit  tho  oodcIukook 
arrived  at  may  oftwn  not  liiffor  mntfiriiilly  lioni  thow  of  othn  writ^rn." 
The  outlinoM  ut  t)ie  griiimd  ouverud  uro  tainiliiu'  to  all  students  of 
Buropoan  biittoiy,  but  the  weulth  of  dtitnil  liore  giren  lilts  in  a  picture 
of  BovoT  ftiiliiig  ohonn  and  iotiTOst,  nhUo  ifaf  importanco  od  the  sub- 
sequent dovtilopment  of  Kurojw  can  never  be  oror  oatimated.     Tbn 
bearings  of  thw  t&tA  ore  ably  brought  out  in  the  concluding  dapter. 
being  drawn  with  a  broad  |)liilo«ophicnl  brusli  and  tilled  in  with  an 
iittrn<:tivi;  litonity  graoc  ot  cxiirosMon.    To  thoughtful  readers  this 
chapter  will  prove  Uie  must  uttroctivo,  tliough  tlie  full  significonee  of 
ita  pronouncements  con  only  bo  gathered  by  a  careful  stady  of  the 
facts  detailed  in  tho  earlier  portion  of  the  book. — All  that  wo  have 
Htiid   of   the   attractive  format  of   this  book  applies  equally  to  it« 
companions  on  Blodem  KngUnd.     Mr.  UcKl'arthy'a  name  is  sufBciont 
gutiranteo  for  the  excellence  of   the  delightful  hiatoiy  of    Hodetn 
Rnglimd  oontained  in  these  two  volumes.    We  use  the  word  advisedly, 
for  intAllectuol  delight  is  the  prominent  impression  given  by  Mr. 
MoOart}iy'»  narrative.    The  student  who  looks  tor  a  scientifically 
armnged,    judicially    balanced,     and    comprehensively    infonuative 
liniMtutmcnt  of  historic  fact  and  philosophical  commentary  will  turn 
away  from  these  volumes  disappointed.     The  lover  of  Macanhty  and 
Gibbon,  enamoured  of  balanced  periods  and  pure  expreasioD,  will  bo 
rroquently   annoyed    by   colloquial   idioms   and    6li[whod    English. 
Dldeed  there  is  tittle  In  this  history  of  tho  bigh-slxang  dignity  of 
nzproaaion  and  air  of  judicial  calm  to  which  our  clnasic  historians  Imvo 
arcnstomed  us,  and  one  is  ofton  left  in  a  mental  oonfudon  as  to  tfa«t 
march  of  events.     But,   when   this  Iiaa  been  said,  a  vaat  fidd  ol 
pleasure,  not  without  many  opimrtunities  of  instnictioii,  r«m«IiM  for 
the  sympathetiv  resulor.     For  Mr.  McCarthy  has  a  wonderful  powi 
tit  tluowing  upon  the  screen  the  real  life  of  the  timea  he  dopicta. 
Iif>  p«gee  we  aeoiQ  to  hob-nob,  so  to  speak,  with  tba  raal 
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men  ami  wiimnn  w)toeo  IJvee  and  minds  inspired  the  historic  ntore- 
mentM  wliich  Iio  tntctn.  Wo  loam  to  undorstond  tlioir  chnrac:t«re  and 
niotivM  by  gottin^  to  know  them,  and  in  knowing  it«  chief  hiuuon 
uidtoni  we  Gjid  ounolvoa  trnnspojrted  in  imo^^atitm  into  the  vi<ry 
inidct  of  tha  stir  and  bustle,  the  suspioioiis  and  prejudiceh,  tho 
niistokiM  nnd  misundrmtondingB,  the  hop«<a  and  dieappointiuonts,  tho 
wisdoia  and  the  folly,  tho  very  heurt  of  the  exist«ncG  ol  the  timv. 
Hioto  con  be  no  more  vivid  history  than  tMs.  For  Ibo  aim  of  iustory 
w  to  roerOHto  for  tho  uousidorntiuu  of  postority  tho  Ufo  of  a  diuid  iigv, 
and  bow  oaa  this  bo  done  bettor  than  by  tranapottiuf:  |«08terity,  by 
tho  ma(^  of  poworhil  hanum  sympathteti  ami  a  vivid  huuitui  iiusf^a- 
tion,  into  tho  very  life  of  this  dead  age?  If  Mr.  McCarthy  haa  in 
these  volumea  neither  achieved  literary  dintinutiou  uur  uindo  a  roputa- 
tion  aa  a  lustorlau,  ho  htut  novorthoIiuM  sltowu  liiuuiitlf  to  Iio  a  [lowcr- 
fnl  historical  uuigiviuu  lu  u*)uih<^  bi'^uilcincut  all  li>vom  of  the  {last 
u-ill  yield  themnclvom  witli  great  doligbt  and  no  xnuill  inHtructaoQ  of  a 
truly  solid  kind. 
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MATHEMATICS  AND  6CISNGK 
(1)  School   Arithmetic.     By  B.  P.  Hacdonalit.    (MauuiUan, 

-'<t3  M"..  7  X  4jtns.,  2«.  firf.)    (2)  Practical  Apithmetic.    By 

■Fdhu  jMkaoD.  (Sampson  Low,  riii.  +  AGO  pp.,  7 (  x  A  ins,,  41.,  Fourth 
Eilitioa,  IS9B.)  Mr.  Macdonald's  book  is  dosignod  for  pupils  who 
liavo  nlnndy  bad  a  training  in  tho  tirst  principlos  of  aritluuetic,  aikd 
it*i  main  object  appMirs  to  bo  to  givo  tho  student  pnu.tiue  in  tho 
working  of  ojuunplos,  many  of  thoni  in  problem  form.  The  explana- 
tions are  brief,  but  include  in  many  cases  comparisons  at  alteniativo 
modes  of  calculation.  The  book  is,  however,  chiuHy  a  collection  of 
examples.  Mr.  Jackson's  book  tokos  a  somewhat  higher  ntandpoint. 
tiroat  prominenco  ie  ^ven  to  methods  of  simplifying  multiji ligation  and 
divtaion  by  oeitain  numbers,  and  to  the  use  of  "pruotinc."  the 
voBtonts  incluilo  brief  treatments  of  logarithms,  onnuitiw,  and  pto- 
gTOMions.  The  arithmetical  tables  arc  a  notable  feature.  Both 
toaohoTS  and  students  will  tioro  find  much  that  is  unobtainable  in  the 
ordtnaiy  run  of  toxt-TK>okM.  In  the  present  edition  1000  now 
(jueadooB  bftTo  b«oa  added  an  an  appendix.  (3)  A  Ftrst  BooK  in 
Statics  and  Dynamics.  By  the  Kev.  J.  L.  Bobinson,  H.A. 
(Longmans,  vi.  +  9S  pp.,  T^  x  H  'i^^-i  3'-  ^•)  '^^^  ^^^  consists  of 
two  paita,  dealing  with  xtatiea  and  dynamicn  respectively,  and  these  are 
also  published  separately.  Id  the  first  portion  (statics)  the  poiallelo- 
gram   ot    furcos   ia   ti«at«d   aa  an    axiom,   only   the  experimental 
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vori£icutioa  boing  given.  The  uiuthoda  iMloirt4>d  uo  ulmnootury,  mif* 
the  mora  notatioD  of  tngomoiBetiy  boiag  prnctically  requited.  Tbe 
socond  part  (dynauucn)  coDtouis  tlui  lunul  tnMmont  of  velocity, 
occoloratioo,  and  fuiue,  tbo  poundnl  being  oaed  throughout  as  ouit  of 
force,  though  results  uru  nlito  expieawd  in  pounds  weight.  In 
diMdiug  with  atuijiositiuu  of  rvlocHioe  the  author  follows  the  old  plou 
of  Euppreosiug  vxpli«il  nference  to  rfbitif^  velocity,  which  oodo6|iUob 
ie  imptiod  in  tlnee  pfi>po8itHiM.  The  bocdt  ia  well  adapted  to  thai 
requiienutiite  of  stodeota  of  raatrieolatkm  grade.  (-1)  Qeometr/J 
for  Young  Beginners.  Uy  F.  W.  Saodereon,  MjL  (Pitt 
^Clay,  132  pp.)  It  would  bo  a  great  adraatage  if  boys  wen 
augh  thie  book  and  made  to  perform  the  conslnHitioDs  with 
and  compasaes  before  be^iiining  Euclid.  Iliey  would  thus  obtoiit 
tlui  oubwt  a  ilroi  i{Ta«]i  of  Murii  giximctrK  notioui  an  right  lu^oe^ 
IHiriiUcl  sUraiglit  tinuK,  triaDglm,  tirulos,  aud  tUDgnDt*,  nsi]  wc  ahouU 
bit  i»pared  txom  lutvtug  to  dul  with  ■  daw  of  ntudont  who  trin  tu 
.iatini  up  hia  Euclid  without  obtaining  any  inteUigi-nt  uoduratanding 
hd  tho  why  and  wUimTfnrv  of  tho  various  irt«ps  in  the  piopovHioi 


MISOELLAKEOT78. 

Life  the  Modeller.  By  C.  Ou(q,uoiiie  Hartley  (UaoiiDeeD,  323 
PP-,  7j  X  5  iua.)  Wo  trust  wp  are  betmying  no  seeret  wbeD  we 
lunntiou  that  tbe  author  of  this  uovul  in  the  head  mietreaa  of  a  la^o 
private  school.  Wii  do  so  because  tho  fact  throws  light  both  o&  the 
tinceptiun  and  thv  failure  of  the  book,  for  we  cannot  consider  it  a 
BUODccM.  It  in  Datitrol  that  one  whose  daily  work  is  the  modeUiDg  of 
youngnundaand  lives  should  look  OD  all  llfo  aaa  process  of  niodsUing. 
>  Benoe  the  title.  And  as  Uias  HniUoy  moat,  like  all  tsacbon,  have 
'■onifltimes  failed,  fruui  causes  beyond  h«r  oontrol,  in  modeUiiig  the 
young  lives  aubnutted  to  her  care  towardx  tho  jxirfect  devdopmeDl  at 
which  tbe  true  teochor  always  almM,  »o  sbo  ha*  failed  in  modelling  a 
good  novel,  and  agaiu  apparently  from  a  cause  beyond  her  oontn4 — 
InozperioRci'-  Beginoiug  with  every  promise  of  a  brilliant  career,  as 
to  many  children  ilo,  tho  novel  falls  off  again,  like  these  ohildroo,  into 
weak  ineffoctivcnees.  But  MUw  Hartley  will  douhtleee  write  again  and. 
having  gathered  "  staying-power  "  from  the  experience  gained  in  tliii 
attempt,  will,  we  tmet,  in  a  seoond  effort,  ooavett  ite  early  jNConuse  ii 
a  finished  snooeas. 

PEDAGOGY. 
(I)  Work  and  Play  in  Girle'  Schools.    By  th»e  hwml* 

tiiiilKiiiiiiNi    Miw  Beala^  Hiss  Soulaby,  and  liias  Dove,    (haagamm. 
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It.  6d.)  Wo  muM  eonfoiu  to  finding  UiiH  hook  nomewhal  dunpiioi&t* 
iag  oxoept  in  Utc  laitt  section,  thnl  on  the  cultiration  ol  iko  Ualjr. 
HtM  Dove  i*,  of  course,  one  ol  the  Mghest  autlioritieB  on  tkiH 
Bubjevt,  Olid  every  word  abo  aajru  in  weighty  &nd  irortkj  of  the  most 
ciuvful  oonsideratioD  and,  if  poaaible,  the  moet  oomplote  imitatiou. 
Tlio  ptobleuu  of  giiLi'  education  are  inwepanbly  bound  up  with  the  duo 
snd  proper  cultivation  of  the  body,  and  hcftd  miKtrntuue  wuidd  do 
well  and  avoid  sionie  too  uomniou  errom  nud  dilEoultiMi  if  tlll^y  nuidu 
it  thedr  first  aim  to  produce  u  heoltliy  phyai4uu  iu  thoir  girla,  wiUi 
which  a  healthy  moral  Eitate  la  mo  futimatelj  uoanoctML  Wo,  there- 
fore, wiah  tiua  Uoto'd  aooti>Mi  had  oome  fintt  in  thin  hook,  on,  indcod, 
it  ohoold  theorc'tiually.  The  naaons  for  gamD*  (pp.  59H-I0'i),  luid  tlio 
rulce  about  food  (p.  -121)  arn  of  xixir-ial  value  nnd  of  gooonU  uppluai* 
lion ;  the  dotoihi  an  to  ariia  of  plnygrouudx  and  (tliioato  aro  for  oonin 
■>f  utt  coun«olii  of  iKirfootiou.  Morn  might  hnvo  he<m  Haid  about  fivon, 
on  oxot^i'iit  giiiuu  for  town  kJiuoIv,  at  seeding  littk>  grouuil,  nud 
ocoupyiug  only  a  short  tinii^  for  oocb  Mot  of  players-  In  tho  otlior 
aectiow  of  tho  book  th«  abeenc?  of  breadth  of  treatmont  and  Aeduc* 
tioa  of  methods  from  philosophical  and  psychological  principlos 
«triko«  tho  roador  at  once.  Tho  book  is,  perhaps,  intended  to  bo  a 
»»rioe  of  sladios  on  method ;  but  a  more  ompirical  method  is  of  little 
value  Young  t«achers  may,  however,  gain  useful  practical  bints 
from  the  various  chapters,  and  some  ar«  admirable,  particularly  tliot 
on  dMoical  etudiea  by  Mr.  House,  oud  on  pianoforte  teaching  by  Mr. 
DoDienioo  Dainett.  The  short  bibliographies,  too,  ore  very  useful. 
Miss  Boole's  "  a  few  proetical  precepts  "  tor  teatJiem,  and  rules  "  on 
Um  relation  of  school  to  home"  (pp.  371-373)  for  head  mistresios, 
sum  up  the  Qxpenenoe  of  years,  and  are,  of  course,  most  valuable. 
We  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  all  the  work  described  in 
tJectioD  I.  into  the  time  table,  pp.  10,  U.  Everything  sound  in 
oducotJon  goes  very  slowly,  and  if  time  is  to  be  found  for  gomes, 
social  and  family  life,  aud  that  ijuiet  apace  for  thought  on  whicliUiss 
lleale  so  justly  in^to,  sometliiBg  must  be  omitted  from  the  very 
liboiAl  curriculum  laid  down.  The  weakest  section  of  the  book  is 
that  on  moral  educatioD.  It  in  much  to  Irn  regretted  that  tho  pub- 
Ushera  did  not  intrust  it  to  one  of  tho  i>i>ecial  authorities  on  e4hicaJ 
development  such  as  the  dintinguishod  head  miBtresa  who  bss  made 
this  brondi  of  education  hor  j)Tovinc<'.  Here  aliovo  all  we  need  a 
philosophical  treatment,  as  cliuructor  is  thu  moiu  end  of  all  school- 
life,  "tho  paper  is,  ptirhaps,  only  intended  as  a  wmea  ol  hints  to 
young  teaman,  and  contains  much  good  soiuiv,  and  many  valuable 
deductiona  bom  axporienc*.     We  aot«  with  peculiar  interest  the 
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wnrninga  to  women  t«achen  sjpuBst  om-vroug^t  nBtrat,  oxccaam 
•cnlding,  uid  lack  of  a  aeasa  of  proporttoD  in  judging  »uliool  offoooM. 
Miw  Siiulabr  very  properly  lajii  groat  atrOM  on  tuuilth,  and  hrr 
iftatvDM'ntti  on  the  bracing  influenoiw  of  sobool-lifv  am  jast  Bud 
aocunit«>.  But  how  much  bett«r  and  mom  bdpfnl  it  all  might  faaTv 
boon  bad  a  pliilowophioul  thoory  of  tbo  dordopment  of  obaractct  and 
c4  the  baois  of  otbical  idoo*  boon  tho  foundation  of  the  eoBay  I  Om 
cannot  bat  txmtrast  tlua  book  irtth  Mr.  Batnett'a  well-known  eolleo- 
tiou  of  caeays  by  nuioua  authorities  on  method  and  orgukiaatioa* 
treated  largely  from  tho  nian'H  point  of  view.  The  result  of 
tlio  oompariBOD  may  ho  held  to  justify  gome  of  tho  cheap 
Bceers  about  tho  inferiority  of  woman's  work,  though  in  th« 
ikotual  teaching  they  arc  ofton  superior  and  the  girlV  sdioob  are 
orgoniBed  on  more  truly  pedagogic  lines.  We  fee]  that  the  book 
thonfore  does  not  for  some  rmson  fairly  represent  tho  exceUcnce 
of  thfl  work  it  describee,  nor  adeqoataly  leJlect  the  merits  of 
the  toaehen  leaponitiblo  for  it.  Womeo  have  yet  to  produoe  a  book  ai> 
girad  aa  the  "  Thirteen  Essays,"  or  "  Teaching  and  Sebocd  Uanaga- 
mont."  (2)  What  l8  Secondary  Education  7  Essays  on  the 
I'roblems  of  Organisation.  Editod  by  K.  P.  Scott,  U.A...  LL.D. 
(Eivingtous,  xv.  +  3fi4  pp..  7J  x  5  ins.,  3»,  6rf.)  This  valuable 
compilation,  so  opportunely  pub  liabed,  ta  rightly  deacribed  aa  the  work 
uf  "  writers  of  prortlcal  oxperienoo  on  various  ospaote  of  the  problum 
of  organisation."  But  tho  furtbor  statement  that  it  is  "  &  hand-book 
for  publiu  men  and  for  paronta  on  the  national  o^anisatioD  of  edoca- 
tion  iu  England "  must  be  taken  eum  gtwto.  A  hand-book  is  usuaDy 
tho  diHtillatiou  of  a  compact  body  of  agreement  from  a  variety  ol 
theories  for  the  daily  use  of  tho  practjcol  worker.  But  thMo  oaaaye, 
though  possessing  "  a  common  aim,"  as  stated  in  tho  prefaee  by  the 
editor,  make  (or  this  eonimon  aim  "  from  many  ixHute  of  viow,  and  in 
tbc  light  of  many  diScront  kinds  of  practical  sxperienWi"  and  tho 
editor  liimsetf  doclurvs  that  "  many  of  tho  conclusions  arrived  at 
should  bo  regarded  as  in  u  manner  tcDtalive  and  approxinuito."  We 
pnefor  thoroforo  to  lay  stroas  rather  on  tlio  motive  hintod  at  in  the 
<ledicatoiy  vorsas  :— 

"  Lay  Uic  Kure  foundalioiui  ilcvii. 
Strongly  lay  tlitut,  Uy  ibein  Uue : 
Lft  I    there  rise,  wlieo  ye  tJiatl  alc«|v 
Beilders  building  after  you." 
is  a«  a  oootributioo  to  the  laying  of  true  foundations  that 
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compilation  of  a  variety  of  opmiona  vitb  one  aim  is  moat  vfiluablo, 
becaiue  it  luakoa  for  that  itioroti^h  oxploratioQ  of  the  aub-aoil  ^t'ithout 
vhich  no  fouiidatiooa  oaa  be  safely,  not  to  aay  tiiily  or  dAoiily,  btifl. 
And  Utat  other  sentiment  of  a  future,  for  which  our  tiducutional 
o^anivation  i»  merely  preparatory,  givee  a  tone  of  elevation  to  th« 
tntesMly  practical,  not  to  say  eonimercial,  oondderadon  amiiliftod  in 
this  work.  The  book  is  not  a  ratif  otenim  tor  the  reformer,  but  it  is  n 
mine  of  miggMtion,  a  fountain  of  inspiration,  whose  iutlnenco  cannot 
fail  to  bo  far  reauhing  and  set  its  brand  upon  the  coming  Ittgidation. 
As  sucli — an  it  pioneer  of  clear  notions  on  a  subject  of  intlnitii  i;i>inplnx- 
ity,  not  as  a  uiaiiual  of  authoritative  diota — we  commend  thii  hook  to 
our  teadont.  The  nameaof  the  writers  printed  in  the  tablo  of  i'/>Qti)nti! 
will  give  the  reader  both  conviction  aa  to  the  trustwortliinoiiK  of  tlin 
book  and  guiibinoe  aa  to  the  parts  which  bear  partiuularly  (ni  thoff. 
a^ecta  of  thin  luany-sided  question  which  concern  him  perminally. 
But  wo  would  Kpocially  invite  attention  to  the  Papers  tiumbormi  3,  ^. 
20,  30,  and  31,  as  dealing  with  vital  problema,  the  solution  of  which 
would  go  far  to  suNe  all  the  rcet. 

READERS. 
(1)   Royal   Windsor   History    Readers.    Book  VI.    For 

Standiirda  VI.  and  VU.  The  Reigu  of  duouu  Victoriu :  Orourtli  of 
thu  Gmpiro.  (Nelson,  vi.  +  320  pp.,  7}  x  4|  ina.,  I«.  M.)  A  most 
iiiten-ating  and  iiiLtiiri'itqne  nccuunt  of  the  proKont  relgu.  (2) 
The  Story  Ol  London.  (Anwld,  256  pp.,  7J  x  a  iiw.)  A  ramtt 
intvnMtiug  picturo,  drawn  in  ponuil,  proac^  and  Tornc,  of  ttio  largotn, 
and,  in  many  wayis  most  wonderful  city  in  the  w<irlil.  It  is  well- 
wiitton  and  the  illustrations  arv  goai. 
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DiTOfrrY. 

Dinm,Aa)il;ri'*ot  ihtAcbof  UuApcwUM.    Sln^iin,  la.0d. 
Qilburt,  Tho  Slndi^Dt'f  Uli?  of  Jc«iM.     HscnuUna,  oii. 
(lillMTt.  The  Shidi:nt'(  Lite  of  H.  Paul.     Mt^millan,  A>. 
nrinoe,  A  Oritoail  Commontivry  cm  the  Book  of  I>uiiol. 
Sa.  net. 

EKOLiHn, 
Adaai*.  Blnckwnod'i  Llunture  RcuwUra,  Book  I.     Bliu^kwooit,  I*. 
CaudiftGk,StQdli»iDOMBiwlbfa.    OuabrldRa  Pnw,  e«. 
FtDwhr,  A  Maaml  ot  BM«y-writiii«.    BUck.  S«.  Sd. 
UtlI«,BaarianHoIwrtBTOTniiiit.    ttuimuuclunii,  S«.  Sd. 
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Exr-Li»tt. 
TmAiJtiaillBica.    Uaranitlnn,  it.  nd. 
Wittiin.  Hw  Sty^oaj  of  iilua:t)>p«in<V  Sonnnt*. 
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FiiKXcn  AXii  OBxiux. 
Borihon,  Bpodntan*  ct  Uudum  Fruiii^h  Vetw.     Mm-niillmi,  3*.  (d. 
l^ttiiig.  LcMDc's  Mintu  von  BiLmbolin.     ZUuvmillui,  3>.  Cd. 
riiiniiutcta'.  A  lltituriciU  »«irh  Gnumnnt.     UucuiiUaii.  lSf~  6d. 
UiUiiund,  Pint  StcjM  In  FYoniJi  RMidin^  uid  Oampantion.     Itivingtcnw.  3h.  Sd. 
FiiiiKHcva,  ScqiMil  to  th>>CliiId'*  Pitiiidi  Graoiur.    Olivra-  and  fio]rd,  ^ 
llvirllt,  Damn*'  Lw  Douz  [t«I*.    Lonipiiiiii*,  U.  Gd. 
Niuot.  iJuuvraliv'ii  L«  VMlle  Oondne,  tte-    Vmt.  U.  cd. 
Wtnlduy,  Fnuuh  Pkw  Ctonpotition-    Scvoiuil  Bdillcffl.     Dnir.  Con.  CoU.  Prcn, 

St-Cd. 
Wolff,  Loa  Fmn^iii  oi  MJiuif^.    Arnold,  I>.  Sd. 

GaKEK  Aim  Litis. 
AUtTcA  and   UsTTe,   Vei^,  Auooid,   Book  VI.     Intnjdaotion,  Text  >i»4  No(m 

S(v(md  Editivn.     Umr.  Coir.  CoU.  Pnw,  In.  6d. 
Audcn,  GrMk  I'nie  I'htiue  Uwli.     Blaclcvocd,  ta,  M. 
Owymt,  lluincG,  Odea.  Book  U.     Blaclrie.  la.  M. 

Ilaallj',  Illiutmtcd  Fini  L&lin  KauJing  BmIe  uiid  Onumnu.    LongBUOi*,  i*.  4d. 
Hfutlwnt,  Hnlncticmi  ftrmt  ThurTdidcs.  Book  Til.    HncmillMi,  1*.  Cd. 
Pagt,  Vajfil.  G4orgJM.  Book  III.    MuodllAQ,  1*.  04. 

lUTBStATICfl. 
Briagi,  Tho  Ptomptctn'  Trigonontctiy.     Ontv.  Cott.  Coll-  Pm».  £>.  Cd. 
UnQ  [fliad  SUvcqiii),  An  Elommlaiy  wane  of  UntiiomHtli)*-     Blnrnullnn,  S«.  Cd. . 
LcK-k.  Rintiijilm  m  ArlthiiioUc  tor  Schooli.     Uiumtllkii,  3b. 
Kul>iiutc>ii,  A.  ^'iI>l  Buoh  io  Dviuuaics.    Loagsiaiu,  l*,  * 

Ibibiiuui],  A  Fint  Bouk  in  HMin.     Wik  SoBinpIiiB.     LuDcmiLiui,  38. 
Todbuntn- (aad  Loner),  llw  Btomaate  <J  Bndid.     Rmiiicd  Iixiiliuii.     Mncudllnii, 

4i.  ed. 

HiacKLLASiKOitn. 

AToling,  Cnunwoll  u)d  Puritan*,  AncJral  nod  Uodun.     Clwku,  1«.  6d. 

Wijuiiljctn.  TheSton'  ol  Eflii**.     Ntwnm,  If. 

Usmcll,  KraiiyaiaLJbnrinuthibitidlSibliiugra^f.    Allan,  Pit.  lut. 

JiimiM,  Tiillui  Ui  I'mclwn  «u  VKytiuAtifj.    LanKnuuiB,  la.  Od. 

Lnurio,  Comimiuf,  Biahoti  of  thu  MorBTiniui.     Hia  life  ucd  Kdutatiunal  Wmto. 

liiaUi  Edilion.     CunVidjni  nu*j,  3s;  Cd. 
Uoddiaon  (J.).  Unadbivk  -nf  Biiliih,  Oontiiitaitel,  Hid  Amrrinui  UniTcrntio,  with 

SpcciulMcntioaof  thi^CciQCwiiopcntoWonMii.  Beooid  Edition.  UnaniUan, 3b. 
Uoriion(A.F.).KiogIk'b(ii1lhpBnii:o.  "FlunoiitBcoti"BaiM.  Oliphont,  X*.  6il. 
Scott,  AVhat  ii  Soocmdarj  Eduration  f    BiiiagUom,  fa.  fid. 

CnrMoler,  Imccts,  Thui  Citructtir«  utd  Lilc.    Dtmt,  to.  Cd.  net. 

Uill  IIU),  Manml  ol  Buiuui  I'hplakisy.     Arnold.  B*. 

Util  (T.  A.  W.],  A  CoutM  ol  EiparimcnMl  C3)uniiliy.     Fconon,  Sb,  Cd. 

Unlton,  Duwininn  and  l^uuimldiiin-     Duckworlh.  3«.  Cd.  B<it. 

Judr,  rhfiiin.  F.ipartinanlnl  and  'niKnTDUtiJ.     Vn).  I.    ttifi]>ii»n ,  12i>.  Bd.  not. 

ftotfce  to  Contrtbutors. 

iMtnMiif    rmtriiuUn    nn    rffitMfi^    lo    wiiiwrfli     Mil4    (A*    M>f«r    */   rA< 

RiivCATtoxAL  Rnitir,  at  M  Utimtm  Smi,  ArnKm  Mtui,  It-dtn,  X, 
ttuiiiif  M<  tt^fttl  Bid  aattin  t/  'A*  prtfoti  Mi*AiihiiH«i  onrf  l*(  ntmAir  ^f  mrA 
i<  <Hi(«MW,  <tfirr  ■itwiKiay  (M  Jfff. 

ttntfpir  it  tmttttfd. 
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nous  and  Copies. 


Pme-dn;  Platitndei. — To  tho  radically-mindccl  educnUonist  tho 
aiiRoal  priEtt-diftribation  in  our  public  sckooU  la  odo  of  tho 
ideet  of  edncatioaal  functions.  Many  of  thoao  wlio  listoned  to 
popalnr  platitudes  of  tho  prixc-diBtrihutions  at  the  end  of  hut 
tcnn  and,  white  thoy  Ustuaod,  colled  to  mind  the  voice  of  Reform 
now  crying  in  the  educational  wilderness,  must  have  been  deeply 
depressed  by  a  scnso  of  tlic  wrong-hcadedness  of  tho  whole  pro- 
ceeding of  prixo-giving  a»  it  is — the  false  ideals  held  out  to 
ailoh'wx'nt  yonth  and  the  false  rewards  recommended  to  their 
im3;;iuutioii  as  an  (sjiiivalent  for  misspent  energy.  Not  that  any 
blame  attadies  to  the  papilii,  who  act  and  believe  as  thoy  ftro 
(anght  to  act  and  believe,  or  the  dii^tin^uishcd  ladies  and  gcntlc- 
mvn  who  preside  at  tlieso  funotiona  and  do  their  level  best  to 
lliake  the  false  beliefs  out  of  the  minds  of  the  prize-winnera  and 
r^laoe  them  by  nobler  ideals  and  aspirations  of  a  purer  naUiro 
IImd  those  by  virtue  of  which  the  prizes  are  won.  The  blame  lies 
at  the  door  of  corrnpt  traditions  and  an  unscicntiCc  system,  which 
attaches  infinitely  more  importance  and  value  to  the  instramcntu 
of  edoctation  than  to  its  ultimate  object  and  purpose.  Tho  truth 
of  tliis  indictment — by  no  means  a  new  one — is  thrown  into  relief 
by  throe  assertions  made  by  speakers  at  the  recent  priie-givings. 
Tbo  Rev.  George  Richardson,  on  retiring  from  the  position  of 
second  muster  at  Winchcetor  College,  ventured  the  prediction 
"  that  in  fifty  years'  time  eves  some  of  the  great  public  schools 
will  be  mixed  schools  for  boys  and  girls."  Lord  Roscbcry,  speak- 
ing  at  Epsom  College,  said  "  tho  first  and  primary  object  of  every 
school  was  to  tarn  out  men.  ...  If  a  school  succeeded  in  that, 
^en  bu,  for  ono,  put  all  tho  studies  of  Kionco,  cUssics,  and 
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inathomaticii  in  tbo  sccoaiJ  jiOMtion."  Profcstor  Jcltb,  speaking  nt 
St.  OlaWs  Gnininmr  School,  Soutltwtu-k,  wid :  "  If  tho  Ixfttodnca- 
ftonal  utc  was  to  be  mailo  of  »cliool  time,  a  Iwy  must  have  liin 
intelligence  and  iniii<riiiatJou  tniincd  by  Ittvniry  study  .  .  .  u.uiijr 
tho  word  literature  lu  tlio  Inrgost  seoso,  to  iucludo  tbe  host  British 
books  anil  llw  history  of  our  own  country.  Ho  Rtrongly  advocate 
tho  teaching  of  poetry  in  wihooU."  Those  tlircu  remarks  at  once 
touch  three  characteristic  weak  apoU  in  our  odiicalional  system 
and  point  to  three  groat  aspiration*  of  (lio  new  education.  From 
a  falM  notion  of  nianlineis,  coH))IeiI  with  un  oiiually  false  notion  of 
womanliness,  wo  deprive  both  boys  am)  girls  of  tlie  benefits  to  be 
derived  by  contact  of  the  distinctive  virtnes  of  manhood  and 
womanhood.  In  a  blind  rnco  after  scliolarship  so-called,  we 
neglect  thn  culture  of  true  wisdom  and  forget  that  tbe  function  of 
Um  public  school  is,  not  to  turn  ont  a  few  intelleotnal  prodigicd, 
hot  to  make  every  single  boy  or  girl  it  contatna  a  wise,  capable, 
and  wortJiy  man  or  woman.  laatly,  dehiJed  by  the  will-o4ho- 
wtsps  of  science,  commercialism,  and  similar  partial  de\-elopmeots 
of  the  child's  mind,  wo  forget  utti^rly  to  give  \mze»  for  that  all- 
round  culture  which  can  only  be  produced  by  the  study  of  litera- 
ture in  the  wide  deGuition  given  by  Professor  Jebb — priEe:!  for 
manliness,  gcnUencss,  unsellinlinexs,  patience,  conrage,  common- 
sense,  tiandiness — in  a  word  for  real  wisdom  and  worth. 

The  Board  of  Edncatioa  Act. — The  Bill  for  the  crcsticn  of  a 
centra]  Authority  for  Education  in  England  and  Wale*  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  C'Omnions  on  tho  3nd  ult.  In  otir  last  iseae  we 
were  not  able  to  do  more  than  note  tho  fact,  after  attemiiting  an 
appreciation  of  the  numerous  uniundment^  which  had  been  put 
down  for  the  Iteport  stage.  As  the  sejmon  ncarod  its  c]o!K!i,  tJio 
measure  occupied  a  fair  hut  not  altogether  an  assured  [losition  on 
tho  GoTcmmcut  programme  ;  but  the  events  of  the  day  proved 
singularly  favourable  to  its  chaoccs,  as  will  appear  from  tbo 
drcumstnnces  whidi  attended  it.->  later  fdages  in  tho  lower  House. 
It  stood  but  third  npon  the  orders  for  the  day  of  August  1st,  and 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  tilings  oould  hardly  liave  been  expected 
to  come  on  until  the  Speaker  returned  after  his  "chop,"  that  is  to 
■ay^  nbont  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.     But,  as  fortune  ^ould 
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hare  it,  onotlier  Bill,  which  imm«clint«[y  prKeilcJ  it,  vma  of  so 
ooinpliuit«il  a  noturu  that  tho  leader  of  tli<>  Uoiim  had  tlionght 
well  to  prepare  and  circulate  an  explanatory  mcmorundum  on  the 
sabjvct,  and,  aa  this  niomomndtini  had  only  just  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  members  gonerally,  tlio  lender  of  t)io  opposition  not 
nnnatnrally  pleaded  for  a  little  time  in  which  to  study  the  facts 
and  figures  which  it  oontain«i).  Mr.  Balfour  promptly  conceded 
the  point,  and  thn  Board  of  Education  Bill  was  considered  soniu 
three  hours  earlier  than  had  9l>(^nled  likely,  a  lucky  thin)^  as  thti 
nvunt  proved,  for  it  occupied  the  attention  of  tho  House  for  nearly 
seven  hours. 

The  Bill  in  tbe  Btport  Stags. — Of  tho  numcronj  amendments 
propost'd  two  only  wore  ucocptud  by  tho  Government.  Several 
not  uuinijiortant  amendniont»  had  lieoii  put  down  by  tlie  Church 
party  for  contiido ration  ujwii  Report,  and  in  a  form  almost  idoaticEiI 
with  that  in  which  tlioy  liaci  failed  to  gain  favour  with  the  Grand 
Oommitteo.  But  it  «oou  bucamo  clear  that  the  Governmuut  were 
not  miodied  to  import  coutrovor.^ial  ijiiestions,  wliich,  as  Hr. 
Bryco  had  warned  thorn  on  Juno  26th,  would  bring  about  the 
conditions  of  pHrty-wnrlaro.  A  ;<iu;;lu  division,  in  which  only 
twenty-two  supporters  were  mustered  nj^iiust  a  majority  of  a 
tiuiidrod  and  forty,  sufficed  to  convince  T.;ord  Cmiibornc  and  Itis 
friends  tliat  it  was  nsoless  to  press  their  viowa  upon  the  House, 
and  they  IukI  to  rest  content  with  a  somewhat  perfunctory 
discussion  of  the  •inondmcuts  which  they  had  just  put  down. 
The  two  amcadmenls  which  recommended  themaelvcs  to  tho 
Government  were  connected  with  the  Registration  of  Teachers 
and  with  the  Inspection  of  Secondary  SchooU  reapoctivoly.  ITio 
former,  duo  to  Mr.  Bryce,  may  bo  pronounced  as  a  marked 
improvement,  from  a  professional  atand-point,  upon  the  machinery 
provided  by  tho  Bill  as  it  originally  stood.  It  plac&s  in  the  hands 
of  Her  Majesty,  by  Order  in  Council,  the  right  to  detorinino  the 
method  of  forminf;  and  keeping  tho  Register  of  Teachers.  Pro- 
cedure by  Order  in  Council  undoubtedly  lends  a  certuin  degree  of 
dii^ity  to  Registration  at  the  outset,  and  it  luis  the  further  advan- 
tages of  elasticity  iti  modification  Irom  time  to  time,  and,  e^'cntoally 
perhaps,  of  opening  tho  door  to  tho  conduct  of  Registration  by  a 
purely  profuttuonal  body.     The    other   amendoient    which    the 
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GoTornment  •ocoptoKl  wax  eonnflct«d  witli  tlw  words  '*or  other"  in 
CliutM]  3  (1).  Con»iiiprnblo  eont«>v«r»y  had  ngod  aroond  the 
prorUioD  Tor  InNpoction  othor  than  tUnt  condnctod  bj  Uie  offioen 
of  Uw  Board  iUiolf.  The  maintonanco  of  th«  abovo  wokLi,  vbich 
bid  boon  removed  in  the  Hoqm  of  Lord»,  but  had  l)ccn  rcinserU-d 
by  the  Grand  Committooi  of  the  CominoD*,  ww  now  chaJIengwl  by 
the  School  Hoanl  party,  who  xaw  in  thvm  an  in.fidions  attempt  to 
enable  local  autlioritiofi  to  inspect  their  schools.  The  Honso  was 
dirided,  and  the  School  Doard  party  were  dorasivolj  defeated. 

The  Bill  beoomei  an  Act. — The  Itepori  stage  was  coDcloded 
at  about  ouo  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Wedneeday,  Aoguat  !£nd, 
and  us  DO  opposition  was  offered,  the  third  reading  was  talceo  at 
oaoc.  When  this  stage  was  reached,  two  Welsh  members  having 
^ken  in  praise  of  the  bonefit  which  the  principality  was 
reoeiving  from  its  system  of  Secondary  Edacation,  the  third 
reading  was  token  withoat  a  division.  A  most  encoaraging 
feature  in  the  parsing  of  the  Bill  is  foond  in  the  fact  that  no 
division  was  t:iken  upon  any  of  the  readings.  In  the  npper 
houflo  tho  Bill  found  tlio  Liberal  benches  unoocnpicd,  and  the 
Lord  President  found  uo  iliiBculty  in  secoring  tlie  assent  of  tl>e 
peers  to  the  Bill  as  it  stood.  Early  in  the  following  week  this 
Bill,  the  most  important  education^  measure  since  that  of  IS70, 
received  tho  Queen's  assent.  To  Mr.  Brycc  the  thanks  of  all 
edacationists  arc  duo  for  the  admirable  example  which  he  set  of 
urging  the  claims  of  tho  Bill  to  bo  considered  as  noo-controversial  i 
he  completely  set  aside  mere  party  considerations  and  generoosly 
supported  tho  Government  even  in  a  partial  treatment  of  a  great 
problem,  of  which  he  spoko  with  force  and  syminthy.  If  Hr. 
Bryce's  attitude  largely  di:<^rmed  opposition,  the  positive  force 
which  most  largely  contributed  to  secure  tho  passing  of  tho  Bill  is 
tindoabtedly  to  be  found  in  Colonel  Ijockwood,  wliosc  infiaenoo 
saved  tho  Bill  at  a  crneial  stage  in  its  progress,  when  it  watt  in 
imminent  danger  of  bi'iug  dropped  altogether,  and  who  maoagod 
to  prevent  it  from  being  talked  out  npon  the  third  reading. 

Problems  of  the  Potore. — ^The  Bill  has  passed,  bnt  there  is  roor^ 
than  one  ]H>int  oa  which  the  j^rofossiou  maiutjuna  an  expectant 
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attitndp.     First  there  is  the  suh-dirUion  of  tb«  education  office. 
It  U  of  course  gnttsfactor)'  that  tltere  will  be  three,  and  not  mcrt-Iy 
two,  dirUions.    The  faeadmae(«rs  of  the  great  public  ecfaoolB  wore 
able  to  exorcise  their  inflaenco  by  that,  id  demonstrntinn  that  to  the 
type  of  school  which  they  represented,  it  was  all-im{>ortntit  to  bavo 
the  sssaronoe  of  Qovenunent  opon  the  point.    And  tiiougb  it  yet 
retDnins  to  be  foen  whether  the  tripartite  nrrnngcmcnt  will  prove 
to  hu  of  the  right  kind,  wc  may  perhaps  infer  from  the  (orn» 
of  tlic  Qnoen's  spoccli  in  February  last — "  primary,  secondary,  and 
tniluikal" — that  the  distinction  will  bo  drawn  in  the  moat  nseful 
way.     Wo  havti  reason  to  know  that  tboec  who  are  acknowledged 
to  speak  witli  authority   on  bohttf  of  administrative   bodies  as 
distinfTiitsbed  from  their  orgaiiixinf;  Bccretoriea,  as  well  as  eome  of 
the  most  proiiiiiiiiDt  amon^rst  the  representatives  of  the  tech- 
nological   interest,    woald    welconio   the   distinction   which    was 
foreshadowed,  and  have  indeed  already  cxpresseil  to  the  authorities 
their  belief  tliat  »ucb  a  division  of  tbo  office  will  really  oonduce  to 
the  efficient  development  of  technical  no  less  than  of  secondary 
ednoatioD.     Secondly,  thonj^h  the  constitution  of  the  Consultative 
Comniittoe  is  to  be  pro^-idod  for  by  Order  in  Council,  the  size  of 
the  committee,  the  term  of  office  of  its  menibera,  and  the  "  bodies 
interested  in  education,"  which  are  to  enjoy  representation  thereon, 
are  Icfl  indeterminate.   It  is,  however,  fair  to  assame  that  in  filling 
in    thcso    details    the    Privy    C\>nncil    will   chiefly    regard    the 
efficiency  of  the  machinery  to  he  set  np,  with  especial  reference 
to  that  branch  of  education  which  most  lacks  organization — tbo 
secondary   branch.     Tlie  Committee  should  not  bo  too  small  to 
admit  of  snb-committee  work,  and  it  should  prove  invalnablo  to 
tile   minister   by   collecting   information,  by  keeping   the  Board 
in   touch   with   the   actualities  of   a  living    organism,    and    by 
providing   a   ready   moans   of  dealing   with   purely   professional 
questions.     Lastly,  with  regard  to  tlie  nataro  of  the  iiispc<:torat(r 
to  bo  established,  we  trust  that  efficiency  for  tbo  parposo  will 
proTo  to  ho  the  watghword,  The  present  scieooo  sod  art  iu8{>octon 
are  obviously  not  the  men  liejit  adapted  for  the  general  inspection 
of  secondary  schools,  whatever  may  be  their  qnalificsttions  for  tlio 
work  which  they  already  perform.     It  would,  wo  think,  bo  a  great 
mistake  if  one  person  should  double  the  parts  of  chief  inspector  of 
secondary  schools  and  that  of  the  head  official  in  the  secondary 
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dlnsion.  To  fill  tho  latter  post  aright  will  be  ovoa  hardor  than  to 
M^oct  a  good  cliit'f  iDv^ioctor.  H(*  ought  in  Itia  own  person  to 
DUtt«  <iiia]ificatioiii'  o#uiJly  fonti'I  apart.  He  ought  to  bo  not  only 
aoocptab]^  to  tlio  ^roat  puhliu  sclioob,  hut  in  iijmpathy  with  all 
t^pcs  of  Mcoiidary  soliool.  Ho  ought  to  jiotaax*  an  acquamtanco 
with  wliat  \*  host  in  foreign  cdnctttional  eystcnis,  to  liarr  ittiffidont 
insight  intfl  the  needs  of  the  nation  to  realise  high  idoab  not  only 
of  the  ckasiciil  Iwnnling-school  tyjio,  hut  nho  in  the  day  school  of 
a  nioro  modern  kind,  am)  loxtly  hv  must  no4  hick  that  power  of 
inittative  which  nil!  be  more  and  more  needed  a«  the  network  of 
eeooadary  schools  is  spread  hcD'afler  over  the  face  of  tho  country. 

The  Orantham  Difmisnl  Cue. — Tho  decision  of  the  Cliari^ 
CoiiimissioD  in  the  case  of  tlie  recent  dismissal  of  the  three 
assistant  maat«rs  of  Grantham  Grammar  School  was  commasi- 
catod  by  the  Oommiseioners  to  the  Clerk  to  the  Gorernors  of  tbo 
school  U])ou  Uie  Stb  ult.,  and  may  be  found  on  pAge  COO  of  this 
iesuo.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  clears  away  very  sorious  and  wido- 
sprvad  misapprehension  as  to  the  several  responsibilitic?  of 
governing  bodies,  head  masters,  and  assistant  masters  acting 
nnder  school  schemes  of  the  Cominiasion,  and  has  most  important 
bearings  u[)on  the  vexed  question  of  ti^nnrc  of  ofiSce.  We  oon- 
gratoLale  the  Commteuiioucrs  upon  the  promptitude  with  which  they 
have  acted  in  the  matter.  With  tlic  whole  qaeetion  of  t«Qare  we 
liope  to  deal  in  a  future  number,  but  in  the  meanwhile  wo  may 
refer  those  who  are  interested  in  the  matters  involved  to  the 
cDrres]H>ndeoce  indicated  above. 

^^ 
Edaoatioaal  Eaoouragemcat  in  Australia- —^Tho  advantages  of 
education  are  anreservedly  recognised  in  tho  whole  of  the 
Australasian  colonies,  ea|)ociaI1y  in  New  8oiitli  ^\'nleti,  where  the 
eDOonragcoieut  afforded  nioritorious  studentii  of  all  daises  is,  ]ier- 
hap«,  in  proportion  to  tlie  number  of  the  [lopuintion,  greater  than 
in  any  other  English-speaking  country.  In  connection  with  the 
State  high  schools  there  are  sixty  scholandiipii  o|ien  for  competition 
annually,  one  half  in  the  country.  Each  scliolarship  is  tenable 
for  two  years,  niiJ  entitles  the  hchier  to  a  grant  of  text  books 
and  fr«o  education  in  a  high  school.    There  are  also  baraariee  for 
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won  to  the  aapcrior  scliools,  high  schools,  or  Sydney  gnm- 
mar  .loliool.  In  the  mctroixilitnn  nnil  sub-inctropoliUin  <listriolA, 
twentj  half-hursaries  arft  open  to  competition,  and,  in  the  ootintrj" 
districts,  ton  fnll  biirsarii>»>,  winners  of  which  are  eligible  for  free 
education  at  the  ^nporlor  scliool:*,  high  schools,  or  grammar  school 
of  Sydney.  For  the  MaitlanJ  hoys'  high  school  ten  fnll  bursaries, 
at)(]  for  the  MaitJand  and  Batliurst  girls'  high  schools  &vb  full 
burBaries  each,  are  arailahle.  A  bursary  ia  tenable  for  three 
years,  and  entitles  a  scholar  to  a  free  grant  of  textrbooks  and  free 
education  in  the  above-named  schools.  When  a  bursar  is  com- 
pelled to  board  sway  from  hotne  an  allowance  not  cxcoedlog  £30 
per  annum  is  made.  Ton  bursaries,  six  to  boys  and  four  to  girls, 
t«tiablo  for  three  y«;ar»  at  the  Sydney  Uuiversity,  aro  ojwn  to 
competition  according  to  the  position  of  candidates  at  tlic  uunual 
tnntriculatioD  examination.  Bursars  are  entitled  to  a  free  graot 
of  text-books  and  free  education,  together  with  no  nllowancc 
not  exceeding  £20  per  anuum  to  those  who  need  not  board  away 
from  home,  and  not  exceeding  £50  per  annum  to  thoao  who  inu*t 
necessarily  do  so.  In  t]io  Goman  Cjitliolio  schools  there  arc  about 
thirty  scholarships  and  bursaries,  ranging  in  value  from  £60  to 
to  £8  8s.  cocli.  In  addition,  with  a  view  to  promote  tlie  eSicieacy 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  of  the  archdiocese  of  Sydney,  a 
number  of  scholarships,  money  prizes  (ranging  from  £l  to  £5), 
and  silrer  medals  are  awarded  annnally  by  the  cardinal  archbishop 
to  tlio  sixteen  candidates  ohtaining  the  highest  marks  in  aggregate 
merit.  The  winners  of  scholar.ihips  are  entitled  to  free  education 
for  one  year  at  some  selected  Roman  ('atholic  college  or  high 
school.  In  the  Church  of  Kughtnd  schools  there  are  twenty-two 
scholarships  and  oxiiibitions,  ranj^ing  in  value  from  £100  to 
£2  10s.,  and  tenable  from  one  to  four  years  each.  There  are  also 
scholarships,  huritarieii.  exhibitions,  etc.,  in  the  Preshyteriao, 
Wcsleyan,  and  other  schools.  In  the  Sydney  Grammar  School 
there  are  four  .ipeclal  prist's  aui)  two  exhibitions  open  for  competi- 
tion annually.  Honey  [irites  and  silver  medals  are  awarded  the 
most  sococeafol  candidalcH  in  ih»  annual  public  senior  and  junior 
examinations;,  who  have  also  a  chance  of  securing  one  of  the 
exhibitions  fonnded  in  1876  by  a  gia  of  £1,000  from  the  Uon. 
J.  B.  Watt,  and  two  snhsoquont  gifts  of  £1,000  each  in  1888  and 
188^.    The  exhibitiooa,  whicb  ate  awarded  on  the  bursary  system, 
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aro  tenable  for  three  years,  and  entitle  tho  holders  to  £30  for  ill* 
firitt  }-oar,  £40  fi>r  the  second,  and  £50  for  the  third.  Tlio  can- 
didates mad  hare  jiafscd  with  rpcaal  credit  oiDii^r  th«  senior  or 
junior  oxiuninntion.  In  connection  with  the  S^dncj  Unirerflit; 
there  arc  twenty-five  scholarships,  ranging  in  value  from  £150  to 
£.30,  and  tenable  from  one  to  threo  yew*  ench.  Ono  of  these  ia  » 
travelling  scholarship  open  to  grnduat«f>  of  not  more  than  four 
years'  etAuding.  In  addiiioti,  prises  and  mnlals  in  valne  up  to 
£20  each  are  given  annually  hy  the  University  to  etadents  who 
exhibit  the  greatest  proficiency  at  Torions  examinations,'  and  to 
tlio  most  distingnished  candidates  in  tlio  hononr  examinations  for 
different  degrees.  Priws  for  proficiency  in  different  sobjects  arc 
likewise  awarded  annually,  ranging  in  valne  from  £2  Ss.  to  £10, 
by  Ute  various  professors,  and  a  commission  in  the  British  army  is 
offered  each  yearjto  a  student  of  tlie  Sydney  University  under  certain 
conditions.  There  are  also  a  nnmber  of  bDrsaries,  bnt  those  arc 
only  conferred  when  s-itisfoctory  proof  is  produced  tlmt  tho  means 
of  the  candidate,  or  of  his  parents  and  gnardians,  are  insufficient  to 
enable  him  to  attend  the  nniversity  without  each  assistonc«. 
Tliere  arc  fourteen  at  tJie  disposal  of  tho  university.  ThcM  liavo 
all  been  created  (on  the  initiation  of  the  late  Dr.  Uadbam,  when 
Professor  of  Classics)  by  private  foundations  at  a  ooet  of  £1,000 
each,  together  witli  a  margin  in  some  cases  to  ensure  proscribed 
annua]  awards  amounting  to  £50.  They  are  BUpplempnl«d  by 
exemption  from  lecture  fees  and  the  fee  for  matriculation.  Femalo 
students  are  eligible  for  a  portion  of  the  five  bursaries  founded  in 
1881  by  tho  late  Mr. Thomas  Walker.a  wealthy  Sydney  merchant. 
A  number  of  scholarships  and  prizes  are  offered  by  tiie  various 
denominational  colleges  and  also  the  women's  college,  affiliatetl  with 
tho  aniversity.  This  is  exclusive  of  books  and  other  prizes,  Mveral 
thousands  in  number,  annually  awarded  in  the  public  and  private 
schools,  the  number  of  schohirs  enrolled  io  tho  Utter  being  287,5ljfi 
out  of  a  population,  exclusive  of  Chinese  and  aliorigine*,  number- 
iug  1,10<J,T98  at  the  census  of  1891,  and  now  probably 
OTor  1,250,000.  The  nnmber  of  people  who  cannot  read  or  write 
is  steadily  diminishing,  and  coDSists  principally  of  infants  and 
aged  persons. 

Commtinieated  li/  Mr.  JoHX  Plvhhkb,  c/ Syilnfff.  S^.H 
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MKRU'AN  ocliicalioiiiil  niitors  arc  iimcli  to  be 
ijivicii.  in  July  ami  A«K"''t  ^^'^  leading  cducft- 
tioual  [inpor.1  do  not  n[3]K'[ir,  «ud  ibcir  (.>diUi»  nro 
ullowcd  to  rest  froiri  llii-ir  Iubour»,  or  at  leiutt  to 
cxdmngv  tbo  severe  (li^tjuisi lions  of  the  oditoriid 
den  I'w  tlio  m>cia)  drligliUi  and  im]>iritif;  stmosplH'ro  of  itacb 
Iuiradi»os  as  Los  Aiij^irlc^  wttvrc  the  National  Educiitioii  Aswcaa- 
tion  of  Ainvricu  lia.<*  Ih><-ii  holding  it»  Auiiuul  Coufvrciicc  tlun 
KUinriior.  Bui  tlie  old  maxim  holds  i^uod  hvrv  also — onn  man'tt 
bictwing  is  another  ninn's  hane.  So  llic  Amorioui  editor's  rest 
mcaitf  troable  for  the  English  editor,  who  has  to  inakc  tli(>  Tiaiial 
iiuinWr  of  bricks  without  the  usual  aiiiuuut  of  straw.  llaviDg 
no  Ainvrican  rdiicittiouiil  pajKirs  to  notiou,  wo  muHt  conRnc  our 
allvniiun  to  tboc^  of  tlio  Uritiiib  vtnjiiro  with  tho  ndvantit^v,  at  aiiv 
r>t«^  of  being  able  to  notice  thcui  at  greater  k-iigth  thun  n.-<ual. 

In  the  Journal  of  EJttmtion  for  Se)>tcniU-r  Mr.  11.  Alaoan 
discQSSc*  "Clause  3  of  the  Doard  of  Educittion  Act  and  the 
Uountf  C^vunciU."  Tbe  gist  of  the  article  is  a  strong  re<*ottnneit<lii- 
tioo  that  tbe  Joint  Scholarships  Board,  after  certain  ntKiesMrj 
cnlargi'mnits,  should  be  niodc  the  "inspection  dojHitj"  of  Qu: 
Board  of  Education  for  Euglund,  and  it  closes  with  the  following 
ap|>eal  for  unity,  the  sanity  of  which  is,  nnfortuiintclj,  discouiit<>d 
hy  a  di*)ilny  of  ouinioftily  against  the  School  Jtoard,  oi>e  of  Uie 
elements  wbicli  a  truly  iieilngogio  unity  would  ineludi*.  "  The  l«»t 
few  years  have  been  sjieiit  in  iutornociue  strife,  of  which  tbe  folly 
and  tlie  futility  alike  have  been  shown  hy  tlto  provisions  of  tlio 
Board  of  Education  Bill  us  [>a»scd.  No  progress  can  bo  nude 
until  secoudary  includes  technical,  both  for  adniiaistnitJvfiaDd  pro- 
fcvsioaal  pnrpoaos,  and  until  tbe  two  wings  of  this  great  secondary 
arniy  oocc  more  move  on  together  united  against  the  political  and 
oocJc^iaetical  fncliouccr,  tbc  School  Boardi^t^  and  the  obwunuittst. 
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OI»tt»  3  of  tbc  Act,  properly  UKsd,  prca  tho  neoessary  opportonity. 
Will  citlinr  party  ate  it?" — Bcnchara  Branford  continiiM  the 
aoconnt  of  an  iotorc«ting  and  soggestive  "  Experiment  in  the 
Tc«chiiiK  of  Elementary  Oeomelry,"  under  the  title  "Moa*nre- 
ment  and  Simple  Bnrveyinc;."— "  Th«  Schoolmaster  on  Masic,*'  by  H 
C  F,  Abdy  Williams,  i*  an  earnest  protest  against  one  of  tJie 
prejudices  of  narrow-minded  KhoolmaaterF.  llore  it  Mr. 
Williams's  general  ooncloaion  :  "The  artist,  masician,  architect, 
dramadst,  poet,  all  fill  very  important  places  in  the  world's 
economy,  and  are  absolntely  indispensable.  '  Han  cannot  lire  by 
bread  alone,'  and,  most  assuredly,  art  ie  one  of  tliv  grcal«Bl  gifts 
of  God.  To  say  that  a  boy  who  chooses  mnsic  a*  his  life-work, 
when  he  might  liave  distinguished  himself  in  Komo  oti»er  career,  is 
wasting  his  life  in  an  unprofitable  manner  Eh«W8  a  very  narrow 
it|)preciation  of  things.  Whether  such  a  boy  wouW  not  make  a 
larfjer  and  more  assured  income  in  some  other  profession  is  another 
■jUOsUon  ;  and,  if  he  considers  his  own  comfort,  he  will  probably 
not  diooKv  music  But,  assuming  that  be  h»f  gifbi  above  the 
average,  be  is  far  more  likely  to  be  of  service  to  his  fellow-men 
and  tiiti  conntry  by  devoting  himself  to  music  than  by  entering  a 
profession  that  can  e<]ually  well  be  carried  on  by  a  capable  i)er«on 
without  artistic  tendencfe^i.  Artistic  prodnctivity  i»  the  gift  of 
very  few,  and  should  bo  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  ;  the 
[wwer  of  doing  oflSce  work  or  military  service  is  far  more  widely 
spread,  and  should  be  left  to  tJiose  who  have  not  the  rare  gift  of 
artistic  powers." — The  nmmining  important  article  is  a  jjecturc  by 
Sir  H,  Evelyn  Oakeley,  delivered  in  Melbourne  at  tho  request  of  | 
tho  Education  Dfiiartment  of  Victoria,  on  the  history  of  "  Primary 
Education  in  England."  The  miun  features  of  this  history  are 
familiar.  We  quote  therefore  the  following  sound  view  of  the 
nwsl  for  tho  training  of  teocliers  :  "We  sometimes  meet  with  the 


saying   'A   teacher   is  born 


There  arc  certain  qualities— 


for  instance,  justice,  sympathy  with  children,  cheerfulness,  and 
cotniuon  sense — which  are  of  primary  iroportanoe  for  a  teacher  .  .  , 
They  arc  so  essential  as  to  counterbalance  to  a  considerable  extent  _ 
the  need  of  training.  People  say :  '  Hero  is  a  bom  teacher ' ;  ^ 
but,  even  in  this  case,  such  a  person  would  certainly  have  been  the 
better  for  u  knowledge  of  the  beet  methods,  the  order  in  which  the 
child's  facultim  are  developed,  the  laws  of  bygivue,  and  so  on. 
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^B'And  bov  (noch  moro  iiiiportant  for  the  person  irho  is  not  tlins 

^ftendowctl  !     It  is  nlco  said  there  mo  many  osccllcnt  toachcrs  wlio 

^vvere  not  trained.  ...  I   have    known    hundred*    myeelf ;   bot 

thesf    t«iiclicrs    wonld    bo  tbo   Grrt    to    coufcM,    m    many    of 

thoin    have  done  to  me,  that  they  gnirn-d  their   knowledge   by 

groping  their  way  in  experiment.'',  more  or  \t:»f  crude,  on  cliOdron. 

I  We  cannot  afford  such  experiincHt*  on  those  who,  after  a  too  short 
BoJiool  life,  are  to  iHwonie  citixeni*  of  our  miglity  Empire,  and  io 
maintain  (as  we  hope)  its  honour  and  dignity." 
The  I-^tteational  Timet  for  September  jifintj  throe  (irtielos  of 
pedagogic    interest.      '"  The   American   Schoolgirl    in    1830 "    is 
anonynions.     It   is   really   an   aoconnt   of  an   old   book — "  Mr«. 
PhelpsV    Kemaie   Stndent ;    or,   Lecture*   to   Yoniif!    Ladies  on 
^  Female  F^dncation,  for  the  nse  of  Motherit,  Tencliers,  and  Pnpils." 
H^The  qnuint  ])rcw^iption.'«  of  an  extinct  pedagogy  are  hiiiiioiiroiisly 
^hA  forth  in  the  light  of  modern  conceptions  and  ideals.     "  Perhaps 
^^■flw  main    interest   of  the  hook   for   ns  is   to   be  fonnd   in   the 
comparison  it  affortU  between  present  day  edncational  manners,  if 
one  may  so  sfwak,  and  those  of  sixty  years  ago.     Morals,  wo  aro 

I  told,  change  far  less  nlowly  than  manners,  and  Mrs.  Phelps's 
cdocationid  manners  are  certainly  not  those  of  our  own  day.  Her 
instmotion  is  tvt  in  an  entirely  different  key  from  that  which  we 
are  aoonstom'xl  to  in  a  modern  high  school,  and  it  is  perfectly 
tmpo««ible  to  imagine  ii  claw  of  thirty  modem  matter-of-fad 
yonng  i>ersons  lisiening  to  any  of  Mrs.  Phelps's  admirable 
discourses.     We  find  in  these  leetiires,  as  in   many  old   scbool- 

PI>ook«,  a  curious  mixture  of  ti-chnicnl  information  and  direct  matai 
instruction — a  zeal  to  '  improve  the  occasion.* ...  It  is  all  VOTf 
<]iiaint  and  old-fashioned,  reminding  one  of  flowered  ohintxen, 
b  wool-work  pictures,  and  the  days  of  crinoline,"  And  Ihe  spirit  of 
it  all — the  cfw^n^a]  humour  of  this  old-fashioned  education — may 
\ie  gatheretl  from  the  conception  that  inspire,-)  the  following 
.tentenoe.  "  Of  geology-  she  remarks  :  '  To  femalos  geology  is 
chiefly  important  by  its  effect  in  enlarging  the  sphere  of  thought, 
Tendering  them  more  intt^rentjng  ns  companionn  to  men  of  Hcieuce, 
and  better  capable  of  instructing  the  yonng.'"  After  tliia  who 
shall  say  that  the  absence  of  higher  education  for  our  grandmothers 
was  not  their  own  fault  ? — "  Tlic  Second  Kichard,  A  Holiday 
Exourauii,"    also     anonymous,     is     an     able     and     sympatlic4ic 
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np[irociation  of  &hakv»|>c»rc')i  ^ro«t  tntf;*-*!}-.  tli^'igurd,  obviousljr,  to  H 
nrotiiw  more  gvncriLl  intvn^st  in  "  tlio  most  admirable  of  Sltakt*-  B 
pcaro'a  purely  Iiistorkal  ploys."  Tli«  k^°<''*'  readnr,  as  well  as  " 
tbo  cxaniiiiiiLion  student,  muy  consult  tlic  article  with  [troGL 
Would  that  t}ic  Inttvr  wcni  nioro  ofWii  taught  to  look  at^ 
ShakcflpeArean  plays  from  the  point  of  Tiew  bore  taken  by  a 
Hvniputhotic  t>x[>onudcf  of  literary  gruLtiioeii,  aA  opposed  to  that  ol 
tlie  aiitiijaariaii  pedant  who  ia  tuoally  entrusted  with  the  editioji 
of  !mJk>oI  toxt»  I  Tlie  »ia<iy  uf  litomture  would  then  beoome  a 
living  force  in  education.  In  "Psychology  in  Training  Colleges," 
Mrs.  M.  V.  ilughva  follows  np  a  *hrewci  enquiry  into  the  abnee  of 
psychology  tcacliing  by  soma  valuablo  niggwtions  for  a  motv 
coLightenrd  and  practical  trcattment.  For  the  latter  we  refer  oor 
readers  to  tiio  article  itaetf.  From  th«  former  we  make  the 
following  qnotationa,  which  will  serve  to  bring  oat  Mrs.  Hnghes' 
theory.  '  The  chief  error  in  training  coUegoB  has  been  tbc 
over-doing  of  hook-work.  It  may  safely  be  oasorted  tiut  do  two 
text-bookx  of  psychology  nsc  Uie  nine  technical  terms,  and  there 
is  no  loading  Itouk  acknowledged  to  ho  the  bent  in  this  matter. 
Students,  thcrvforo,  when  pucxled  by  »ome  ddfinition  in  one,  and 
seeking  light  on  the  point  in  another,  got  only  into  worse  oonfunioD. 
As  for  Ihoso  books  on  psychology  especially  adapted  to  ti'achers, 
most  of  them  seem  neither  one  thing  nor  the  otbor,  but  a  sorry 
patchwork  of  snippets  of  psychology,  followed  by  snippets  of 
a  teacher's  experience  ,  .  .  Another  error  bos  boon  the  waste  of 
time  dcrotod  to  those  [mrU  of  tho  subject  which  do  not  concern 
tJio  teacher  directly  ;  sncb  problems  as — tiw  mdcr  of  dbTelopcnent 
of  the  senses  ;  wlucb  law  of  association  i*  the  fundamental  one  ; 
tlic  distinction  bclwe«n  fancy  »nd  imagination,  l>ctween  perception 
and  apperception,  and  so  forth  ;  whilo  some  loctnrcn  wander  into 
realms  of  frco-will,  and  others,  ngnin,  have  been  known  to  put 
before  raw  beginners  the  contradictory  opinions  of  differeot 
writers,  and  wen  *  exploded'  ideas  .  .  .  Th).i  mistake  has  beeo  in 
large  part  duo  to  tho  public  examination  (ia|iers,  which,  olthoogh 
not  reuUy  above  Uie  students'  cajuicities,  have  hod  a  bookish  tone, 
and  are  conohed  in  mystifying  language."  ^ 

The  articles  of  practical  use  to  tho  teacher  in  the  Angnsl 
Dumber  of  the  5cAoo/  11  orW  aro—"  Chapters  in  School  Hygione, 
IIL— Claw  Rooms,  Legtore  Rooms,  and  Studies,"  by  C.  E.  Shelly, 
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&LA.,  M.D. ;  "  The  Teaching  of  English  (Jompasition  "  (continued), 
by  J.  0.  Nesfipld,  M.A. ;  "Bspprimental  Botany,"  by  Ernest 
Evans ;  "  Holiday  Observations  for  Teachers  of  Geography,"  by 
A.  J.  IlerberUon,  Ph-D.,  F.U.G.S.;  "Clonds  and  Weath«r,"  by 
A.  T.  Simmons,  B.Sc. — Camilla  Jobb  oontribntos,  nnder  the  title 
"  Women  and  I^tin,"  an  interesting  historical  sketch  of  the  ori^n 
and  growth  of  the  prejndioe  against  women  learning  Latin.  Tho 
answer  of  modern  educationists  being  strongly  in  the  afBrmativo, 
the  qnestion  is  one  of  antiqnarian  interest  only  ;  jet  this  sketch  of 
Ha  history  is  full  of  los^ons  for  those  coDserrntiTO  teachers  who 
still  oppose  pressing  edacntional  reforms  of  oven  greater  import- 
BDca.     Wo  commend  this  article  to  their  careful  consideration. 

The  Jaly  namber  of  tho  Kduailionat  liffietr  of  Indi:i  contains 
aa  excellent  articlo  by  Sigma,  on  "Higher  Education"  in  India, 
wherein  a  very  serious  problem  of  imperialism  is  discnssvd  with 
insight  and  jii(I;^ent.  English  cdncit^oniKts  will  Gnd  in  it  much 
food  for  reflexion.     "There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  the  effect  on 

tthc  coontry  of  fiAy  years  of  education  on  western  lines  has  bcon 
disappointing,  that  though  the  phj'sical  aspect  of  life  shows  con- 
siderable adi,-ance,  the  moral  aspect  has,  if  anything,  deteriorated." 
The  examination  system  is,  as  usual,  tho  culprit.  "  It  oomea  to 
this.  As  long  as  a  degree  or  a  ceriificnte  is  the  only  passport  to 
even  the  most  snbordinato  kind  of  employment,  tho  colleges  of  our 
anirareitiea  will  be  filled  with  yontlis  who  want  certificates  and 
want  nothing  else.  A  nnivcrsity  is  to  a  stndent  largely  what  he 
chooses  to  make  it."  "  There  is  plenty  of  good  influence  in  oar 
colleges  for  those  who  come  to  bo  influenced  ;  but  the  majority  do 
not  so  come.  All  the  professors  in  India  cannot  make  one  exami- 
nation wallidi  imbibo  anything  that  ho  cannot  turn  to  use  in  the 
examination  hall.  Tho  moral  training  that  a  man  gets  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  docs  not,  as  far  as  wc  remember,  spring  from  the 
bonign  iafloence  ami  piib'rnnl  earn  of  the  dons.  There  an>  indeed 
I  coUogo  sermoDS  which  produce  sleep,  and  moral  tutors  who  oooa- 
^■nooally  produce  an  invitation  to  breakfast ;  hnt  for  moral  training 
the  students  have  to  depend  on  one  another.  The  social  aspect  of 
Indian  universities  is  very  locking.  But  where  would  be  the 
social  a^>ect  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  if  tbey  had  to  do  the  work 
tlmt  their  eastern  sisters  have  to  do  ?  AVe  are  doing  what  we  can. 
Wv  have  our  atiiktic  clabe,  our  cricket  dabs,  our  literary  and 
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iJ«tating  Bodetiea,  tad  if,  too,  w«  coulJ  ruM  oar  feefl  to  somfttliiBg 
upjtroaching  thn  va]ua  of  the  good*  we  aell,  uid  abolbh  the  exam- 
ination walUh,  WQ  might  do  vfry  much  more.  Dm  this,  ontil 
the  desire  for  education  for  ita  own  rake  has  takea  root  in  the 
ooDDtfy,  b  im|)0«sible."  "  But  we  do  »y  that  wh^-n  the  higbest 
education  that  a  oonotiy  can  provide  ia  given  to  a  large  nomber  of 
young  men  who  are  destined  for  the  bumhlest  rather  than  the 
higfaeat  dntieti,  it  ia  a  very  real  source  of  danger  to  ttiem.  That  it  is 
oapoblo  of  being  made  a  source  of  profit  and  ha]>]>iness  we  do  not 
denjr ;  but  tbe  mechanical  way  in  which  it  has,  in  nine  cases  ont 
of  fen,  been  acquired,  and  the  abeence  in  most  parts  of  this 
country  of  the  meaua  and  surroundings  necessary  for  the  satisfao- 
tion  of  an  educated  mind,  are  against  this.  ..."  The  want  of  a 
tnacbincry  for  industrial  education  does  far  more  harm  than 
merely  hampering  the  work  and  injuring  the  reputation  of  oat 
unirersities.  National  greatoeos  now-a-days  means  commercial 
greatness.  Tlie  cultivation  of  the  indostnal  arts  will  build  up  a 
iitracturo  to  wliicli  academic  culture  will  add  beauty  and  life.  Bnt 
the  mrns  tana  domandii  the  corput  mnttm  as  well  In  natjons  as  in 
individuals.  '  Both  together  make  the  music'  It  is  *  body  *  tbat 
India  wants,  a  solid  basis  to  work  upon.  The  mind  of  the  nation 
is  running  wild  with  tiio  eternal  aocumulation  of  facts  for  tJie 
examination  ball.  All  its  energies  are  ntsbing  down  this  one 
congested  channi'l,  wlicr«  confinomcut  quickly  breeds  distortion. 
Is  it  not  boc^uHO  the  puopio  of  India  liave  so  little  else  lo  think 
about,  and  tbo  papers  so  little  olso  to  write  about,  that  we  hear  ao 
much  of  disloyalty  and  sedition  ?" 

The  July  iiuiiibiT  of  tlio  quarterly  Veutseke  ZeUtehri/t  /itr 
outUinH'urhts  t'ltUrrichtticcnen  contains  an  anonyntons  article  on 
"School  Missiona  in  Eii^laml,"  wliicb  opens  with  the  following 
quaint  appreciation  of  Qerniaii  mctlioiis:  "The  writer  is  an 
Englishman  who  recently  visited  Germany  to  study  her  vcbools. 
His  enthusiasm  for  all  ho  saw  was  so  great,  thikt  during  the  first 
months  of  his  stay  KogU&li  schools  seemed  scareely  worthy  of  com- 
poriaon.  It  was  the  same  with  him  indeed  as  with  most  EngliiUi 
teoobers,  for  every  Engliahnian  who  visits  Oerinau  acboolx  is 
astonislied  at  the  great  superiority  tfaey  exhibit  tu  every  rcapoci  to 
the  schools  of  his  own  country.  Instead  of  unorganized  ohao«, 
there  is  ordered  discipline,  each  institution  he  risits  b<»ng  ood-> 
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trolled  by  » oontrBl  tioiiy  tlmt  incorporuto*  the  work,  tho  thought,  and 
the  experioDco  of  more  thua  a  hundred  years.  Farthermore,  men 
who  visii  to  indulge  in  criticism  of  this  central  body,  coq6qo 
tbemBelrcs  to  a  harni1c»«  {lon-tuid-iuk  wurfare,  instead  of  rushing, 
as  in  England,  into  all  sorts  of  on«-sidcd  practical  ondertakings. 
Tho  viBitor,  moreover,  ia  always  made  welcome  by  the  teachers, 
who,  besides  being  complete  matters  of  tho  subjects  they  tench, 
employ  sach  sonixl  methods  that  thoy  arouse  interest  to  a  degree 
bo  would  believe  to  bo  impossible  in  his  own  coaotry.  LaeUy,  he 
Gilds  himself  among  a  people  who  gladly  submit  to  the  high 
oomman<U  of  tho  State,  with  full  trust  in  its  wise  iiianagoment  and 
full  appreciation  of  tho  education  it  proviilcx.  He  seems  to  havo 
fouud  a  country  posses.iing  organisation,  discipline,  ooligbtcn- 
mcnt,  in  corni>arLion  with  which  his  own  country  uiifortunut«-ly 
has  nothing  to  show.  But  as  he  continues  to  visit  schooln  of  tho 
same  sort,  in  all  of  which  the  same  excellent  teachers  teach  the 
same  subjects  and  the  children  reach  tbo  samo  high  pitch  of 
general  cultnrc,  the  tliought  will  perhaps  oocnr  to  htm.  Ouunot 
liu8  country,  after  all,  learn  something  from  our  own,  iu  spite  of 
its  want  of  organisation,  or  perhaps  precisely  becaa;su  of  it?  Is 
there  not  in  our  public  schools,  so  open  to  foreign  criticiam  in 
respect  of  their  curriculum,  a  mauy-sided  iiidc)icndont  life  tliut 
often  produces  bolter  re-sults  than  this  highly-syatoniatitod  nnity  ?  " 
Aoswering  his  question  of  course  in  the  affirmative,  the  writer, 
afler  ennmcnting  many  well-known  forms  of  healtliy  activity, 
proceeds  to  teach  Germany  a  lesson  by  dealing  in  dutail  witli 
■obool-Diissions.  It  is  not  precisely  tho  activity  we  should  have 
chosen  for  tlic  purpose,  but  it  will  at  least  havo^ — to  Qornian 
readers — tho  advantage  of  comparative  novelty.  Two  tilings 
strike  us  in  reading  our  unknown  oountryman's  encominms  ;  lir^ 
that  such  generaliaations — when  intelligible — are  almost  nii^ 
chicvona  unless  aupportod  by  chapter  aitd  verse ;  second,  that 
the  Qcrmoa  teacher  gives  proof  both  of  generosity  and 
wisdom  in  allowing  tho  serioua  foreigner  to  hoipitieren  in 
his  class.  For  the  teacher  who  is  not  already  fossilised 
few  things  are  more  enlightening  tliao  to  »oo  another  teacher, 
|)iist-master  cht  tyro,  at  work,  and  whoa  a  m&n  baa  joBmcyed 
sras  for  the  privilege,  it  is  hard  to  find  tlie  door, 
witli  apologies,  abut  in  his  boe,     It  vaaj  bo  interottiag  to 
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add  that  the  pr«vioiia  nnmber  of  the  Ztittmg  (April)  oontained  ft 
ilctoilixl  report  by  a  German  of  recent  vwt«  to  London  schools. 

In  the  list  of  contents  of  the  lifvue  IntemationaU  dt  Pt'dago^ 
Comparatief,  for  July,  we  come  npon  an  article  Uiat  makes  os  rub 
onr  eyes — "On  the  Teaohing  of  Singing  to  Deaf-Mates"  1  That 
tliese  misnamed  nnfortanutes  should  have  be«n  taoght  to  cooverw 
in  articulate  <^pG(<ch  i§  a  mintcio  of  devotion  and  Ecioncc,  bat  by 
what  iooonceirable  means  and  to  what  inconoeivable  ends  are  they 
now  to  be  taught  to  ^ng  ?  The  ospUnation  it  simple  :  the  title  of 
the  article  is  misleading.  The  writer  really  moans  ncifaing  moff* 
than  ^t  deaf-mates,  or  rather  such  as  are  i«rtially  deaf  only,  viU 
talk  more  clearly  and  more  nntantlly,  if  taught  to  um',  in  addidon 
to  the  organs  of  tpttrh,  the  organs  of  tone,  the  cscrcite  of  which  he 
calls,  for  want  of  u  better  term,  and  to  avoid*  neologism,  'singing,* 
"Articulation  properly  so^illcd,"  he  write*,  "is  tlw  work  of 
muscles  anconnoctod  with  the  larynx,  such  as  thoM  of  the  tongne, 
oboeks.  lips,  etc.  Tlio  tone  of  this  articnlalion  is,  however,  tlio  work 
of  the  mniwtc*  of  the  larynx  it«oIf.  Hitherto  deaf-mulcs  havo  not 
been  tjiught  to  use  their  vocal  cord* ;  in  other  wonla,  tlic  larynx 
liu  been  forgotteu."  He  even  mentions  the  ca««  of  a  mute  tot^lr 
doaf,  whose  speech  rapidly  iuiprorcd  in  nataralness  when  sbewaa 
taught,  by  means  of  her  sense*  of  sight  and  touch  only,  the 
true  uses  of  her  vocal  cord*.  Such  matt^rn  as  this  perhaps  hardly 
fall  within  the  prorinco  of  ttiU  Rtrim,  which  i«  dcrotod  to  tho 
fortherance  of  normal  pi'daf^ogy,  and  yet  it  is  vrcU  that  the 
|M0necr,  wherever  found,  bo  signa1ix<'<l. 

In  tJ>o  Reme  PAiago^qm  for  July  we  Rm)  a  TCiy  striking 
utterance  on  the  educational  aspect  of  t}ie  tempernude  question. 
The  occasion  was  the  recent  International  Oou gross  against 
alcoholism,  the  speaker,  the  Director  of  Primary  Education — '. 
representing  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction— and  the  speech, 
though  partly  retroapective,  mainly  an  indication  of  future  policy. 
A  fuller  use  of  the  movement  for  adult  popular  education,  and  a 
far  more  wiilf^-spread  instruction  in  domestic  economy,  are 
iiiethoiU  whose  sonnduesa  none  can  doubt,  but  the  fact  that  *'  for 
both  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  reasons'*  there  is  to  be  no  official 
OTDsade  against  wine,  beer,  and  cider  will  excite,  in  England,  a 
good  deal  of  surprise.     We  can  only  refer  critic*  to  the  AcrM, 
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HOW  TO  STUDY  A  POEM: 

With  ax  Bxauplb. 

ALKCrUBB. 

HERE  are  atill  hero  aod  there  peraoos  who  lUMrt, 
or  in  the  obscurity  of  whose  minda  there  liirk«  the 
idcA,  thftt  Englii))]  literature  ^ould  Dot  bo  used  as 
a  acliool  i<iibj<>ct.  When  pressed  for  a  reason  tlwy 
are  fonnil  to  bold  that  if  once  a  subject  is  aaed  for 
school  jiui'iiosai  it  ine^itibly  becomes  hateful  to  children — and 
doubly  so  if  an  examination  follows,  A  Tery  little  espericnoc,  how* 
cri;r,or»chooUandschool>«liildren^iow9  that  the  idea  in  untrue.  It 
is  merely  a  SDrviTal  of  tlie  dark  barbarian  days  of  book  and  birch. 
Of  ooarse,  oatside  school  as  well  as  inside,  any  sobjeat  may  be 
ipoilt  by  clumsy  handling — as  music  can  bo  spoilt  on  n  barrcl- 
ot^an.  But  a  teacher  has  to  bo  more  than  usually  nnlit  for  his 
work  if  he  manages  to  spoil  all  a  cliild's  pleasure  in  litemturo, 
provided  that  it  is  good  and  suitable,  and  that  ho  treaU  it  u 
literature,  that  is,  as  the  skilful  and  harmonious  expression  of 
thought  and  feeling.  But  turn  wo  from  these  bold  bad  folk,  and 
let  US  consider  the  views  of  those  who  allow  that  literature  may  bo 
introdooed  with  advantage  into  the  class-room.  And  here  wo  aro 
■t  onoo  met  by  two  extremes — which,  like  the  biickots  of  an  old 
well,  go  up  nud  down  altorDat«ty,  but  leave  truth  lying  at  the 
bottom  l>etw«on  them.  The  one  would  put  his  poem  or  prose — 
oft«n  by  no  means  suitable  for  the  young — before  tJie  child.  The 
ohild  eitlior  onderstaods  and  appreciates  it,  or  he  does  not.  If  Iw 
does,  yon  had  bcttur  not  interfcrt'  ;  you  can  only  do  harm.  If  he 
doe*  not,  he  is  hoi>eleiwly  stupid ;  you  can  do  nothing  for  liim. 
yUn  other,  remembering  the  days  of  his  I^tin  bondage,  gives  all 
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tu«  mind  to  tbo  potty  doiaib  of  t^niniar,  rtytnology,  and  anti- 
qnuriauiam,  aud  forget.^  that  liU  rabjcct  u  litonlarc.  I  will  ojl 
tho  former  tlio  "rapid  iniprct^-tioni^"  and  the  Utter  the  "lahorioo* 
pcdoDt."  Now  wliiit  id  tho  U9SUii)]>tio&  inode  by  the  rapid  imprt*- 
litmitt  ?  Wo  will  allow — asd  it  \»  graating  n  good  deal — that  the 
picoo  h«  lias  choAcn  iii  Auilablc.  He  a»3anies  that  hi^  pupil  will 
aaderstand  qniddy  aud  Hpontanoously  (1)  tbo  author's  6abj«ct- 
matter,  (£)  the  author's  own  attitude  towards  this,  (3)  hi« 
Tocabnl&ry,  (i)  his  &tJttomoDts  and  allusions,  and  (5)  the  trailing  - 
oload  of  associutionit  which  Hieisc  bring  with  them,  and  which  in 
poetry  are  often  of  more  importanco  than  tho  diroct  literal  mean- 
ing. Oo  car*8  for  tho  whole  and  not  for  tl»  parts.  In  hi» 
eagerness  for  a  result  of  sonio  kind  be  neglecta  tho  moan«.  Ho 
prefers  feeling,  however  vagnc  nnd  ili-infonned,  to  obfprmtion 
and  thonght.  7'he  lahorious  perlant,  on  tbo  other  band,  Iotps 
leamodness  and  ttiu  small  things  thereof  for  their  on'o  sokes,  and 
care«  little  or  nothing  for  the  nso  wliieb  may  be  mode  of  them ; 
he  bus  a  wcnkne*.*  for  making  collodioas  of  tbo  unknown  and 
except  ionu]— in deiid  be  revels  in  exot^ptionit  :  he  lias  a  trick  of 
«iplaiuing  tho  partially  known  by  means  of  tbo  wholly  ankaown 
(as  in  tho  derivations  cf  words)  ;  be  forgets  the  pnpU,  the  subject, 
the  context,  the  author,  whUo  he  labours  at  a  word  or  a  state- 
ment, and  ends  by  burying  far  more  tlian  be  nnearths  ;  he  looks 
at  things  singly  aud  in  isolation,  nnd  cores  bttle  for  the  whole 
which  they  together  form.  Art  is  not  to  his  mind,  nor  is  feeling. 
And  when  ho  does  contemplate  using  liis  materials  for  a  building 
of  some  kind,  hv  8[)ends  all  his  ttmo  in  prc]>aring  an  elaborate  and 
disproportionate  foundation,  and  uover  gets  to  tlw  building  ot  oil. 

You  will  gather  that  I  do  not  entirely  appro\-v  of  either  of 
these  extremes.  Bnt  let  me  go  more  into  details  in  regard  to  the 
points  wliicb  I  mentioned  when  speaking  of  the  nssnini>tions  of 
the  rapid  impressionist. 

1.  ?7i«  subject-matter.  By  this  I  moon  not  only  tfio  stir&ce 
meaning,  the  mere  story — which  may  bo  eaugbt  mpidly — but  also 
tite  ideas  dealt  with  and  set  forth  by  moans  of  the  imagery  and 
fHctares.  In  a  play  of  Shakespeare's  there  is  the  exposition  of 
character  and  of  human  life  ;  in  Paradiit  Lott  there  is  the 
JDstiEcation  of  God's  ways  to  man,  as  there  is  olso  in  Dante's 
great  poem  ;   in  the  poem  I  shall  deal  with  presently  there  ia 
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lom  as  a  dinn«  force  working  io  nature  ;  an<l  m>  on.  I  do  not 
mean  m«reljr  the  allegory,  if  there  is  one,  hut  the  idea*  introdnced 
or  tying  in  the  background  of  the  writer's  mind,  and  giving  colour 
imd  tone  to  bi^  thought  and  utterance.  Thoeo  are  not  to  be  caught 
and  understood  by  a  rapid  impression.  They  need  time,  obscrra- 
tion,  and  tliought.  Tho  literature,  which  for  the  moat  part  wa 
liave  to  nae,  was  not  written  for  children ;  and  these  ideas  may 
provo  to  be  beyond  the  comprehension  and  sympathies  of  the 
young.  If  this  is  so  predominantly,  then  the  piece  is  ansnitablo. 
But  often  there  will  be  quite  enough  of  what  is  suitable  to  make 
the  piece  intelligible  and  interesting.  In  any  case  the  teacher 
must  take  note  of  and  think  out  the  ideas,  and  then  call  attention 
to,  and  make  clear,  such  of  them  as  are  fittvd  for  his  purpose. 

2.  The  authort  altitude  to  hi»  tuhject.  This  may  often  be 
quickly  gathered  ;  and  then  a  good  reader  may  indicate  it  by  his 
voice.  But  sometimes  it  cannot  be  seen  at  a  glance.  For  instaDce, 
much  fault  has  bcim  found  with  Bacon's  othicio  in  his  Enagi. 
Undoubtedly  much  of  what  has  been  called  his  ethics,  if  judged 
as  such,  is  rery  unsatisfactory.  To  mo  cthiojs  without  idonls  is  flat, 
stale,  and  anproiitable,  and  iu  a  sense  impossible.  But  I  think 
that  what  Bncon  had  in  his  mind  was  sociology  not  ethics— a 
fCicntiSc  account  of  what  is  and  not  tho  doctrine  of  what  should 
bo.  All  his  lifo  ho  had  bcvn  urging  us  to  tludy  aotuidity  rather 
than  trttdiUun — to  go  to  nature  and  to  listen  to  her  many  voiceti, 
oon»dcr  hur  ways  and  Icam  her  doings — to  obw^rvo,  to  experiment, 
to  think — and  lie  applied  his  method  to  tlic  study  of  man  in  society. 
CoMly  and  without  emotion  he  sets  down  what  he  saw.  For 
instance,  ho  saw  plenty  of  dissimulation,  and  that  often,  if  skilfully 
managed,  it  was  successful  in  a  worldly  way,  Ue  says  so.  We 
uiay  bo  out  of  sympathy  with  his  method  ;  we  may  question  the 
accuracy  of  his  obsorrutions ;  but  unless  we  understand  his 
attitude  we  shall  fail  to  comprehend  him  completely.  Shakespeare 
alw>  has  his  attitude  to  his  subject ;  but  it  differs  by  a  whole 
heaven  from  Baoon's.  The  teacher  most  understand  his  author's 
atiitude  ;  though  he  need  not  alwajn  call  tho  •tt«otiun  of  his 
young  class  directly  to  it. 

3.  Words,  Fhraset,  etc.  A  writer's  vocabulary  may  contain 
obsolete  words,  unfamiliar  words,  and,  mo.*!  ])U)!r.lii)fj  of  all, 
fiuniliar  words  used  in  an  unfamiliar  svuso.     Iu  deuling  with  sudi 
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matters  the  rapi<l  impressionist,  thnragh  hiii  hsbil  of  CBtuhing  nt 
the  meaning  as  s  whole,  maj  Mmctiinrs  scoro  a  8iKcen — though 
not  unfreqaentlr  ho  goc«  bop(?1os!^ly  wron;j;.  Tbo  Inltoriotis  pnlont, 
on  tb«  other  hand,  is  almost  soni  to  air  his  loarncdat^s*  and  gire 
oa  ft  derivation — which  hardlj  eror  helps  a  child  and  wldom  any* 
one  esc«pt  to  justifj  tho  moauing  whoo  found.  The  <]iic94ion  it 
not  what  the  word  meant  originally,  but  wimt  it  mrnut  to  tho 
writer  when  ho  u»od  it.  When  oar  iabonoos  friond  onoc  cntcbet 
that  idea  he  scores  heavily.  Let  us  take  lui  inHtaDoo— from 
IJaatUt :  "  When  w«  have  shufHctl  off  tliis  mortal  coil."  "That," 
aaya  the  rapid  oommeatator,  "  moanat  when  we  are  dead."  '*  Yn*, 
qnite  so  ;  but  please  explain  the  nietapbor."  "  Well,  evidently  it 
is  tidicQ  from  the  idea  of  a  iinake'.t  sloughing  its  nkin."  "  Not  to 
fast,"  »ay»  tlio  plodder.  "  Cml  mi-ans  ikin  ?  Perhaps,"  So  wo 
take  down  Hm.  (bwdr^n  (>iarke's  concordance,  and  find  that 
"coil "  i:»  tued  twi-lve  Hincn  in  llit>  [iluyst ;  and  in  the  eloTcn  other 
cases  the  conloxt  .-diow.-*  clearly  Uiat  it  means  nm/uMton,  »oii&— 
DO  idea  of  skin,  wrappage  or  onri  of  rope.  "  ShnSle "  is  lUed 
eight  timcA,  and  in  five  of  the  seren  other  caaen  plainly  means  ta 
praetiee  thij'lt  or  tridn,  to  do  in  a  ptrfunrtory  mtff  ;  while  io  the 
remtuningtwo  the  meaning  is  closely  similar.  One  of  oar  cues 
is  from  Tietlfih  Nut/U,  "  OfV  gooil  tnrns  are  slmfllwl  off  willi  soch 
nncnrront  pay  "  {i^.  Uiunks).  So  "jOinffli?  off"  means  to  riude,  to 
tftt  rid  of  tomehoie  ;  anil  our  original  statement  has  nothing  to  ife 
with  snuke^  but  means  xrUen  uv  have  i/ot  rid,  m  one  teay  or 
another,  of  the  naitg  mn/uiion  o/  our  Aujnoii  ti/'t.  Tho  plodder 
will  go  on  to  investigate  the  forc*^  of  "off"  in  oomposition.  His 
resalt  oonlirms  onr  interpretation.  So  again  oar  hasty  friend 
declares  tliat  Shakespeare  is  using  a  mixed  metaphor  when  he 
niakes  Macdaff  exclaim  "  What  all  my  pretty  chickens  and  their 
tiam  1 "  But  no— in  the  MerfJumt  of  VVntM  (UL  i.  33)  the  word 
dam  is  again  oscd  for  a  "  parent  Inrd  "  ;  and  if  we  look  into  th« 
groat  New  Engluh  Dictionary  wo  shall  find  that  long  ago  dam  was 
nscd  for  the  mother  <^  dvetdtnyt,  and  so  on — nd  even  for  the 
female  spider — and  was  rariotuly  epelt  dam  and  dattu.  I  might 
add  other  examples,  but  these  will  bo  eoongh  to  show  yon  bow  to 
track  down  tho  moaning  of  a  word  as  used  by  a  particular  author 
in  ft  partacnlnr  ca(«.  Nu  dictionary  not  framed  on  historical  lines 
wiD  help  jou  mudi  ;  nor  will  etymology.     Yon  roust  collect 
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compare  instances  of  (he  word's  use  by  the  author,  and,  if  need  be, 
hy  his  contemporaries. 

From  what  I  have  already  said  it  will  be  plain,  I  think,  tJiat 
in  my  opinion,  if  we  wish  to  get  at  an  nnthor's  full  me«iiiinfi<  we 
must  take  tho  troublo  to  nndor^tand  the  full  meaning,  tlte  force 
and  beauty,  ol'  his  metaphort,  h\a  simiUt,  and  his  epithet* — for  it 
is  in  these  that  liis  Iran  skill  as  an  artist  in  expression  lies.  A 
metaphor  is  the  subslitntion  of  an  idea  which  belongs  to  one  thing 
for  a  mmewhat  similar  idea  which  belongs  to  another  tiling.  It 
is  of  great  power  in  creating  pictures.  Our  whole  langaa^o  is  fall 
of  metaphors  ;  but  a  great  many  are  no  longer  consciously  such. 
Even  in  these  cases  it  is  often  well  to  bring  oat  the  nndorlying 
meaning  elesrly.  It  is  always  so  when  the  metaphor  is  cooscioosly 
nsed.  SiimUt  are  always  conscioos ;  and  so  it  is  even  more 
important  to  bring  out  their  iUustrative  and  explanatory  force. 
In  studying  all  great  poets,  and  especially  in  the  cases  of  onr 
English  Milton  and  Konts.  hnrry  in  this  matter  is  fatal  to  all  true 
enjoyment  and  understanding.  It  b  worth  while  to  pause  and 
give  the  [uctares  time  to  form  in  Milton's  "  Iio««  at  in  daaee  tho 
stately  trees,"  when  describing  the  Creation,  or  in  Slielley'a 
"  Beautiful  at  a  tertck  0/  j-aradUe,"  used  in  the  description  of  hia 
looiiw  Isle.  [In  the  latter  case  there  is  a  reference  to  a  qnaint 
old  logend  about  the  land  containing;  jjaradise  being  overwhelmed 
by  the  sea — which  General  Gordon,  by  the  way,  took  ijoite 
Rcrioaifly.]  It  would  seem  hardly  neceeaary  to  Uy  stress  on  the 
ni>od  for  carefully  noting  tlie  epitheli  or  descriptive  words  used, 
wore  it  not  that  our  rapid  friend  seldom  has  time  for  such  things, 
wUih;  our  plodder  is  apt  to  be  ruthlessly  learned  over  them.  Who 
tiiat  has  read  Hotner  or  Vergil,  or^to  oome  to  more  modem 
timcD^Kcats  and  Tennyson,  can  forget  bow  "all  the  chosen  coin 
of  fancy  "  is  often  to  be  found  flashing  ont  from  the  epithet  I  "  All 
tli«  charm  of  all  the  Muses  oAen  flowering  in  a  lonely  word."  X 
dare  not  allow  myself  to  quote  instances ;  but  I  strongly  advise 
tlie  tf^achcr  to  record  such  when  he  flnds  them,  and  think  oat 
why  thvy  arc  ta  attractive.  It  is  particularly  important  for  us 
teachers  to  attend  to  epithets  in  face  of  the  careless  and  inoutct 
way  in  whicli  tlioy  am  commonly  applied  in  conversation  and  in 
the  daily  press ;  and  also  becaaw  of  the  tendency,  pro\Tilent 
amongst,  but  not  confined  to,  the  young,  to  make  one  poor  epithet 
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or  ndrorb  do  tlif  work  of  almoHt  every  other— <.j^  "  nice"  u  nion 
by  girb,  and  "awfnlly" — a  feult  arising  from  LmiiMS  or  Uck  of 
thought. 

4.  Stalemenii  and  AUutiom.  No  donht  commentator*,  ba»ty 
or  alow,  do  pay  «omo  attention  to  an  anther's  statements  ;  bat  the 
former  aro  too  mnch  given  to  jnmfiing  to  conclusEons,  while  t^ltc  latter 
•re  too  much  given  to  Assaaaag  that  they  have  made  cvcrj-thing  clwr 
when  thoy  have  expUuned  some  nnfamilior  word.    Their  com- 

[moncst  fault,  however,  is  taking  it  for  granted  tliat  the 
children  understand  the  real  force  of  the  Etatomcob — a  fault 
peculiarly  to  be  deplored  in  the  study  of  dramatic  literature. 
How  eeldom  do  we  God  that  our  pupils  grasp  at  once  and  under- 
stand the  stntcmont  "Th(>  qnality  of  mercy  is  not  strained." 
There  are  two  liard  words  in  it— the  harder  becanse  weminglT  » 

I  familiar — but  there  is  also  the  context.  ^  Quality."  we  shall  find 
by  the  help  of  our  concordancts  is  used,  commonly  but  not  always, 
in  tlio  sense  of  etievtial  characterittic  or  that  tehich  nuxktt  a  thittff 
what  U  it.  Similarly  wo  find  that  "strained"  may  mean 
tonMrained.  Now  for  the  context — Portia  has  said,  "  Then  tnnst 
tlw  Jow  be  mereifal."  To  which  Shylock  enapt  bock,  "on  wlist 
compal«ion  must  I  ? "  And  Portia,  in  that  last  splendid  appeal 
to  the  man  whom  even  yet  she  cannot  believe  to  be  e«  cruel  as  he 
pretends  to  bo,  answers,  "The  qnality  of  mercy  is  not  strained," 
that  which  makes  mercy  mercy  is  the  absenco  of  constraint  or 
oompnlsion  ;  it  drops  as  natarally,  as  gently,  as  refrc-sbin^ily  as  the 
rain  from  heaven.  And  so  on.  The  context  clinches  the  interning. 
But  hero  is  another  caso  wberem  every  word  is  «mp1e  and 
familiar — when  Wordsworth  speaks  of  hearing  "  The  still  sad  mosic 
of  huraauity."  Onr  papils  nnderstand  "  music  "  and  "  humanity," 
but  will  thoy  at  once  nnderstand  "  music  of  homanity  "  and  why 
Wordsworth  says  that  to  him  it  is  "always  sad"?  lUiinknot.  (for 
"  mosic  of  humanity  "  compare  "  mosic  of  the  spheres  " — the  sonnd 
which  the  planets  make  as  they  move  in  obedience  to  the  cosmic 
laws  of  their  being  and  in  fulfilment  of  their  destiny.  Wordsworth 
had  shared  the  high  hopes  which  preceded  tlie  French  nerolution. 
It  had  come  and  with  it  "  The  Hed  Terror."  Moreover,  be  was 
constitutionally  inclined  to  look  upon  mankind  in  tAf  vuut  as 
rather  a  sorry  spectacle.) 

With  regard  to  alluncnt,  1  would  jwiut  out  that  there  aro  two 
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ings  to  Imirn — ^first,  the  source  anil  niraning  of  thp  allnaion,  and 
8oooo(l,  the  bfiiring  of  the  allu^iion  on  the  context  in  whicli  it  is  need. 
Tlu!  former  is  gi^nornlly  attempted,  and  our  lahoriooa  friend  has  a 
grand  opportrinily  for  airing  his  imneceanary  IparnednfSB.  See  for 
example  the  not^  on  the  j>wel  in  tlie  toad*s  head  in  the  Clarendon 
Press  edition  of  A.i  Vou  Like  It.  The  latter  point  is  nlmost 
alwavs  omitted.  As  an  instance,  only  Intel)"  reformed,  let  u»  take 
Hamlet's  remark  "  It  ont-hcrods  Herod."  We  used  to  be  given  a 
learned  note  aliont  Herod  (not  nlwaj-a  the  right  Herod)  and  the 
msBsacre  of  the  Inaocentt<.  Bnt  (Ai>  threw  no  light  on  the  hw!  of 
the  phrase.  The  fact  \»  that  the  reference  is  to  the  Herod  of  the 
miracle  plnj'ii,  u  xtock  ranting  and  roaring  characti?r,  and  a  great 
favonrite  with  the  groondiings — and  the  meaning  ia  it  oul-^nmt$ 
the  ^rfolett  ranter, 

5.  Astocialitm*.     Worils  ns  well  a*  things  have  associations  for 
all  of  Qs,  some  of  th<^o  lieing  purely  pcn>ounl,  peculiar  to  ourselves, 
and  some  nearly  or  entirely  generul.     The  skilled  artist  in  words 
is  keenly  alive  to  this,  and  by  this  very  mt^us  produces  some  of 
Ids  moHt  heautiful  effecta.   The  ussociations  of  daintiness,  fragrance, 
and  delicacy  of  colour  with  tiio  "  rose  "  add  a  very  special  charm 
to  Keat's  description  of  Madeline  falling  asleep  in  her  sofl  cool  nest 
" as  though  a  rose  should  shut  and  bo  a  bud  agiun  " — the  "  lind  " 
ibolf  snggerting  youth  and  innocence.     There  aro  associations  of 
graoo  and  gentleness  with  tho  term  "maiden"  which  the  term 
"  girl "  somehow  locks.  The  "  nurse  of  ninety  years  "  in  Tennyson's 
dirge  saggests  ^'eucrableness  and  long  experience  of  domestic  life. 
While  who  shall  count  all  that  is  called  up  by  that  gontlo  word 
"homo"  t  The  association  sometimes  tak^  snch  hold  upon  a  word 
that  it  incorporates  itself  with  the  meaning  and  may  even  chango 
the   meaning  altogether.     No   maiden  would   like  to   be   called 
'*  Billy  "  now-o-dsys.     Yet  Spenser  could  find  no  fitter  epithet  for 
his  holy  maiden  Una,     But  even  in  Spenser's  time  the  popular 
imagination  had  already  begun  (o   associate   the   idea  of  treak- 
mirtilfilnit*  with  much  that  paraded  itself  as  hoUneis  or  with  what 
was  nmpit  and  artlettly  happi/.    And  so  the  word  fell  from  its 
nobW  meaning— just  as  "simpleton"  also   did.     (The   fierman 
word  "selig"  also  has  acquired  the  mciming  of  deceatni  or  of 
happy  memory).    But  1  have  said  enougli  1  think  to  show  yow 
that  we  who  would  study  Uteratare  aa  the  skilled  expression  of 
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thoaght  and    feeling    most   not   by  any  mouu    ignore    Uieve 
(isfiociations. 

I  Bhall  sow  take  s  short  poem  of  Tennyson's  aod  shov  j-on 
how  I  sboold  prepare  my&clf  in  it  before  using  tt  with  h  cliuo  of 
children  of,  say,  eleven  or  twdve  ye«rs  of  age.  My  object  i»  to 
let  yoa  see  the  natore  of  my  proceeding — not  to  dogmmtine  «■ 
tbrnst  my  interpretations  upon  you.  1  worked  at  the  pot-m  in  the 
manner  1  shall  explain,  and  it  come  to  moan  to  mo  wloit  I  shall 
vtuto— but  it  mny  not  have  ({oite  the  same  meaning  to  anyone  elw. 
1  will  read  it  to  you  GrsL 


Uf  i>ld  Mt  Fi«0(IuDi  un  tbu  buij^tta, 
The:  lliitnifon  btvaklng  at  Iicr  feel: 

Abuvo  tier  iiliook  ibe  at«rry  lights: 
Sliu  hunnl  Uin  torrcnU  meet. 

Tbare  iti  lier  pUue  hIic  ilid  rcjoiou, 
Solf-|B;»(lii.-r  (I  in  her  propliyt-miml, 

But  fhigiiKTnti)  of  li«r  luiKtiiy  vnioe 
Cune  rolling  on  tlie  vtiud. 

'Oim  stcpl  xho  tlown  thro*  town  and 
fl«lld 

To  taincle  vrilb  thu  Imman  rnro, 
And  psrtby  part  to  inim  revcal'd 

The  fulluew  of  her  faoe — 


Onvg  motlur  of  mttjcatic  woika, 
Vnm  htr  Me  allur  guiaK  ii»wa. 

Who,  (lod-Iiko,  grdx^a  the  triph  f orin, 
Ad(I,  king-lilw,  wean  the  crown  : 

U«  upt-u  eye*  desire  tbo  tmtfa, 
Thu  wiujoni  of  a  Ihouiwad  yvtn 

Ih  ill  them.    Maj*  prrpctnnl  yoath 
Ec«p  dry  tlivir  light  frvcn  town  ; 

Tlint  her  fair  fonn  may  etand  aad 
(faiue, 
Msk«  bright  cor  daj-s  and  light  our 
drMma, 
Turaing  lo  hmvh  with  lip*  diviM 
The  blaeliood  of  extTDuica ! 


Were  I  going  to  deecribo  the  lesson  as  actually  given,  I  ahonld 
now  have  to  ^ak  of  its  five  steps  or  stages.  Bnt  I  am  dealing 
with  the  preliminary  preparation  otdy,  and  so  I  p«»  them  by.  I 
will,  however,  roinind  you  that  tlie  firat  step  is  to  prepare  the 
cluldron  for  the  coming  Bnbjcsrt-matter  and  the  poet's  attitude 
towards  it.  Wo  must  find  ont  what  the  children  already  know 
about  freodom,  and  add  such  information  as  is  neccfsary.  Tenny- 
son's ide«  of  itoedom  is  fouud  in  most  of  Ins  work*.  Briefly  it  is 
that  perfect  frovdom  lies  in  perfect  service  lo  what  is  noblest  and 
best.  But  wo  shall  find  enough  for  our  present  purpose,  1  think, 
in  the  two  i>ocm»,  "  Yoa  ask  mc  why,  tbo'  ill  iit  ease,"  and  "I^ve 
tlion  thy  bind  with  love  far-hrouKhU"  Wcwill  master  the  content* 
of  these  caroi'nlly  l)eforc  we  Ix-gin  our  iutroductorv  conversation — 
the  aim  of  which  is  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  class  in  tbe  right 
direction,  and  strike  the  right  key-note.  And  now  for  tbe  poem 
itself.  Soppow'  mc  thiiikin;;  aloud,  not  teaching.  "Of  old  Mt 
Freedom  on  the  heights."    Freedom  is  am  modwQ  bonuui  inTni> 
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t  a  diviD«  foron  in  th«  world  from  Uie  first.    Prom  Uio 

beginniatf  of  tbingn  sho  »itd  on  tlio  hnightA — far  abovo  u*— to  be 

looked  up  to,  reverenced.    The  idea  of  looking  up  to  aoythiag 

above  as  enggests  revereooe  at  once.     "  The  thunders  bri<aking  at 

her  feet" — DOte  the  mifgeBtion  of  awe  and  majestj-,  the  Buprcmacy 

■over  mere  elemental  forces.     Note  the  plural  "thunders" — the 

Hdouds  are  spread  out  Ivclow  like  a  sea,  and  the  noise  is  like  that  of 

Hb  sncoeasion  of  billows  breaking  on  the  shore.     "  Above  bar  shook 

Htbe  starry  ligbt«  " — tliere  are  no  cloti<Ui  to  obetract  her  view  of  the 

wide  sptices  of  ho-uvcn — rhe  is  above  the  clouds  and  the  thnudcr. 

The  ntars  are  ribrutinjr  nlwru — not  ttctnhtmff  for  that  would  bring 

SMOcnationfl  of  [iettin<'»s.     But  why  "  shook  "?    I  take  down  the 

[Tennyson    coucordiinoo— ^tinfortuuHt^ly   coRtplote   down  to    1868 

[only.     The  word  i^  somewhat  of  a  favonrito  with  Tennyson.     Hero 

|are  some  quotations  to  belp  us 

"  Tbe  tnitiJun  K{ituniliiuni  at  tli«  nionung  slur 

SAooJt  in  tbc  stodfort  Wiic."— <P.  nf  F.  Worn-,  66-) 

"  (EjTw)  brifthtCQ  liko  tho  etnrs  tltnt  »hook 

Botwnrn  Ihn  imlmn  of  punuiiiw," — (/h  Mr.m. — Con.) 

"  Tho  long  bght  thnkit  across  tbc  lakes." — {Princ.  iv.) 

[Ami  so  00.     Plainly  tbe  raeantog  is  inbraltt  or  quivers.    I  am 

reminded  of  the  idea  I  met  with  somewhere  that  the  stars  flara 

in  tho  stres-H  of  tho  great  creative  wind  that  blows  through  all  tho 

corlds.     "She  braird  tlio  torrents  meet" — One  of  the  roost  im- 

live  MQoda  in  the  lofly  niountain  solitadea  is  tbc  sound  of 

int  Mreama  or  falling  water.     It  gives  oueasenscof  vastness — 

[referred   to   by   Tennyson   more   than   once — e^.   "Far   off  the 

[lorronl  called  me  from  the  oletl"  (^(Unont), 

"There  in  her  place  she  did  rejoice."     In  her  place — that  is  an 

L  unusual  phrase.     Does  it  mean  tVt  liie  plate  whirK  riifhtli/  was  here  f 

For  does  it  mean  simply  itrA-eiv  thf  icas  f     I  must  consult  the  con- 

oordance.     I  find  tbe  phrase  tued  fairly  frequently,  csiiecially  in 

tlte  earlier  [loems.     For  inslance 

"Tbe  battleidwpen'd  iaUtptaet." — (Oriana.) 

"la  iUplaet  my  heart  a  chftnucJ  sliiiuber  ktup«." — (£fraiH>ir.) 

''The  flower  ripens  i"  il»  p/<i«.' — {Lolui-Eirlen) 

"(Sho)  »poko  (lowly  in  fcTjJ«*."—(i>.o//'.  IP«m.) 

"  III  l>«r  Ml  place  thtmorn'mg  wept." — {Tteo  Foiec*-) 

"Fair  »  (he  cotUgc  i"  Hi pltK€."—{Requie»xil.) 

id  80  on.     Plainly  the  second  meaning  ia  the  right  one — and  I 
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romontbor  u  similar  phn««  in  LaJy  Clare — '*lie  turnH  and  Un 
bor  wfitre  rh*  hIookI."  TIio  phnise  has  a  daaical  flaTonr ;  bat 
will  Iwvo  it  to  our  laborious  friend  to  track  it  down.  Here  we 
not  want  the  ori^n  bnt  the  nuamtiff,  "  SolT-gathcr'd  in  b«r 
phot-miod" — with  all  Iwr  powers  dmwn  together  onder  theoon 
of  h«r  mind  whidi  fortdcnew  tho  fatore.  TennjMin,  differi4 
•omewbat  from  Browning,  Mts  great  *Utni  by  tfl/-conlrol  .- 

"  Svlf -nvurviKV,  si'lf-knuwlrdev,  trlf-eoutml, 

Tli«Mi  tUree  «1«W!  loud  life  In  sovoreigii  povrw," — (fEnunc) 
"FaiUi  Uiat  ooinoa  at  ttlf-eoMnL'—iln  Mem.') 

And  many  anothnr  oxumplo  mi»ht  be  given.    Tlio  "  fragnu 
her  oiighly  voi«c  "*  an-  tin-  parl3  of  the  great  leason  wbioh 
bad  to  deliver  to  mankind,  but  of  whicb  maolund  as  yet  oott 
undoretnnd  only  a  littJc  hvrc  and  n  little  there.     "Came  rollii 
on  the  wind  " — caino  borne  by  tiic  wind  with  the  deep  continooi 
echoing  ramble  of  ttiDn<)er  or  of  organ-mngic.    Tho  word  roU 
n  gr«nt  favourite  of  Tonnyson's  a«  of  otlwr  poetd. 

*'  I  hoar  a  wrixanl  maim  nU." — ■{In  iltn.) 

"  tt-ilrJ  tli«  iHinlin  lu  wintry  nkicn." — (/»  .1/m.) 

("  The  grcnt  on^n)  mlliag  lliro'  tho  eomi 

A  \ong  incloiliouii  lliondor."— {Prine,) 
"Su  nil  ttnf  lonji  the  noiwi  of  hnttk  rolTd"^Mi>rl4  iTJ.) 
**  JioU  ami  rejaico  jubdlunt  vmoo, 

Boll  likn  a  grouod-aweU  duli'd  on  tlio  rtnmd." — [To  ^Iai,) 

And  KO  on.     Note  the  ^uggMtion  of  mnjosty  and  strrnglh. 

Then  Fn^vdom,  leaving  hor  mountain  Aoliindefl,  oamo  down 
mingli'd  witli  miinkiinl,  und  gradually  rovcalM)  to  li>em  hor  fa 
(■'.I*,  her  tnio  meaning)  till  it  wim  to  be  scco  completely. 
*'  fnlncM  of  her  face  "  compare 

"  Wb«fl  oil  theybti/iUMf  pnMonco  of  the  gods 
Baagod  in  the  li^  of  Polcut>.~— (C^nMif.) 

"  Glowing  t/ull'/ttenl  welcome,"— (/Vtxe.) 

— Ihe  idea  boing  the  full  revelation  of  i<elf  without  disgoiso  of  an] 
kind,*     Xoie  that  the  revelation  is  not  sudden,  bat  a  slow  orderlj 
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Tmnymn  il  very  fond  of  rainmund  warot  lonnM  with  "fciQ  — I 
brcMtwi  fnl|-biuil«cl,  fiill-lJawiiij;,  fixll-Uinbtd,  fiill-ti-M,  rull-tuned,  fuUlti: 
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prooeM.  A  gradnally  evolyed  progreas  accordinjr  to  nature  and  to 
law  »  a  fAVoarit«  ideA  of  Tetmjson's.  So  England,  he  Bays,  la  « 
land 

»"  Wb«re  Fnsdom  riowl;  broultns  down 
Prom  precodant  to  prcoedcot." 
"  Grave  mother  of  maj«fttic  works  " — ^To  Tennyson  Freedom  doea 
not  seem  to  be  a  fantastically  dressed  girl  in  a  Phrygian  shepherd's 
cap,  but  a  serious  and  noble  mother,  the  inspircr  and  the  source  of 
nohio  works.  In  the  poem  just  quoted  she  is  "  sober-snitod 
Freedom,"  and  again  in  the  Ode  on  the  Death  of  ih  Duke  of 
WeUington  the  epithet  is  "sober."  Suddenly,  by  a  dexterous  turn 
reedom  becomes  Britannia,  with  the  isle  of  England  for  her  altar, 
m  above  which  she  gazes  down  on  ns  her  children  and  her 
Worshippers.  In  her  hand  she  grasps  the  thnio-prongcd  tridi^at 
of  Neptune,  god  of  the  sen,  and  on  her  brow  she  wcar^  no  mere 
'Omanii-nt,  bat  tho  kingly  crown  of  power  and  govornanco. 

Hor  open  eyes  desire  tho  truth" — Her  eyes  show  by  th#ir 
Openness,  their  fninkness  and  fearlessness,  tliat  she  dctiires  tJio 
tmth  and  no  shams  and  pretences.  I  am  reminded  of  Koul's 
words  in  Hyperion — 

"To  tienr  all  nuked  truths, 
And  to  eavisngi)  cirtTUinstanco,  all  calm, 
"VitaX  is  tlie  Cop  of  aovBreign^."* 

Note  tho  association  of  franknets,  sinfurlty,  and  innorenre  with 
I**  Open,"  and  especially  with  tho  "open  eye,"  Artiste  paint 
I  cherabe  commonly  witli  eyes  wide  open  ;  Pallas  Athena  is  repro- 
■ented  with  fuUy-opeoed  eyes  ((Enone)  ;  and  so  on— one  need  not 
multiply  esamples.  The  "  thousand  years  "  may  mean  Taguoly  a 
verj/  tarffe  nun^er  of  years,  or  roughly  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
tinee  Egbert  united  all  England  under  his  sway.  The  eyes  of  the 
old  are  apt  to  be  moist  at  -times,  and  with  the  advance  of  life 
Sorrow  is  apt  to  bring  tears  into  them  ;  and  when  the  eyes  arc 


•TlirouKlioiit,  ttic  idiMB  dealt  with  niny  well  Iw  i1!uBtnile<l  from  the  wrilinR* 
of  Othen  bniidw  tho  aittliur  liiiimolf .  1  have  tvfriiinvJ  fnuti  duiiij,'  no  liere,  t» 
aqr  Sn^t  extent,  |<nrl!y  becauiH!  uf  llll^  liin*!  ut  my  diKixinal,  niiJ  piirlly  hncniiHo 
the  uliitlrsllons — wli«n  not  actually  Deeded  for  purpi>H>>t  of  inUrpn^tntinn — 
tuulbotter  come  after  the  le§«on  has  bono  giveo.  A  bunt  for  them  in  bath 
,'  uid  iostriictive,  oad  oiny  soootimoii  be  sot  m  n  homo-leiwou  tor  tite 
Met  cbildi 
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full  of  moictare  w«  eee  tbings  (actaully  and  also  n)etapboric>iIljr]f^ 
ill  nnd  Unrred.  Tli«  e;c«  of  tho  joung,  wluch  luve  not  «r«pt  madi, 
which  nre  strong  and  dry,  are  better  for  Meing  with.  Ooe  i* 
iiicvibtbly  romiudod  of  Bacon's  qnotatton  frOni  Ifrrarlihi*  that 
"dry  light  is  ovvi  the  heat" — meaning  light  not  saffoMx]  by  tbe 
haniotir^  of  the  affections. 

"Tlmt  ht-r  fuir  form  may  stand  and  shine" — that  is  mnwn 
firmly  placed,  flhiniDg  like  a  bwicon-light  to  guido  us.  **  liglil 
our  dreams  "  by  filling  them  with  cheerful  nnd  radiant  hopf«  and 
imaginutions — or  j>crba{Ki  merely,  abow  onr  drcaitu  which  way  to 
move.  '*  tho  t&Uohood  of  oxtreinos "  wiu  jwculiiu-ly  hatcfn]  to 
Tenoyson,  and  ho  never  tires  of  enforcing  tho  IcsMn.  In  this 
viftw  he  roMmb1c»  Shnkespcaro,  who  bolivri-s  in  tho  goldeu  mean. 
The  best  of  things  may  bo  carried  to  extremes  and  so  beocHne 
oorrapt«d  ;  and  then  us  philosophi-rs  tell  as,  aud  as  wc  oarsdraa 
know,  the  corruption  is  worst  of  all.  We  can  illostrate  from  our 
own  and  tho  childrvnV  expcrionco. 

Shotitd  I  impart  »ll  this  to  my  class  ?  I  canovt  aay  till  I  know 
my  class.  I  certainly  shoold  not  attempt  anything  whidi  I  foond 
to  he  quite  outside  its  circle  of  thuught  and  synipthy,  and  not  to 
be  brought  inside  that  circlo  without  very  sorions  difficulty  ;  or  any- 
thing which  tlie  time  nllott<.-d  would  not  allow  me  to  aooompliih 
fairly.  Evcrythiug  in  fiiot  dejx'nda  upon  tho  children.  Tbe 
teacher  need  not  imparl  all  that  he  knows  aud  thinks,  but  only 
just  90  mavh,  of  snch  n  kind,  as  tho  children  can  take  in  and 
nmmilate.  Whether  his  children  be  old  or  yooug,  boworcr,  bo 
should  alwaya  himself  (horougldy  understand  and  api««dale  tbe 
poem  or  prose  pieoo,  otlierwise  his  t^-iiohing,  on  whatever  scale  it 
be  designed,  is  sure  to  be  poor.  Complete  mastery,  of  the  kind  I 
have  described,  is  the  first  requisite  Tor  giving  a  good  le-sson.  For 
tlie  details  of  the  actual  tejicliing  I  must  refer  you  to  wliat  I  have 
written  elsewhere.*  llere  I  will  only  remind  you  of  the  general 
Order  of  such  a  lesson.  First  tliore  is  the  prepiaring  of  the 
children's  minds  to  receive  tbe  new  information  so  that  it  may 
he  taken  in  readily  ;  then  there  is  the  impardng  of  the  new  infor- 
mation, tbe  modes  of  doing  which  are  I'arious  ;  then  there  is  the 
working  up  of  the  new  information  and  the  old  knowletlge  so  as 

°  Sm  Enflitk  LiUnOtm  Traehing  in  SdiooU.     (Rmn^oo,  Prrcinl  A  Qo. 
I*.  6d.) 
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to  pro{Iii««  owtimilation  ;  tliou  thcro  is  the  oiidcavonr  to  derive  from 

liiu  workod-u])  iiintoriul  sotni'  idoiis  moru  or  less  j^ncntl ;  And  ImUj, 

tlicro  i*  t\tv  npplioition,  wbcQcv<ir  possible,  of  these  gencrni  ideas  to 

{iitrticalar  ctues  known  to  as.    The  whole  Ichkou  miiy  be  arranged  in 

I  thrae  !itAge»,  or  tlio  Htagcslniay  be  rc^pcati^d  for  envli  deGuite  swtioii. 

I  (Tlio  iiiwve  [><x'm  readily  diridcs  itdttif  exactly  into  halves.)      I 

[hnve  idrciidy  )i{)oken  of  tha  first  stag«.     I  will  «ouclud«  with  a 

'  word  or  two  oil  the  libit. 

The   iippliciitioni*  ore   not  always  easy  to  makff.     When  the 

'  ideas  are  etiiical  we  are  MomctiiHe!*  toM  that  tlio  children  should  be 

)»d  to  apply  thorn  to  their  own  lives  and  the  lire«  of  those  about 

tlii'in.     I  think  th<TO  oHen  is  in  this  a  tierious  danger,  that  we  may 

make  tlift  children  prigf^ish  and  seif-nghteMiiH.     Tha  ati,itiid«  of 

f  fault-finder  and  judge  in  not  a  hoatUiy  one  for  a  little  child.     I 

wonlil  trust  rather  to  the  domains  of  hi.story  and  tiction  for  my 

applications,  and  keep  the  perianal  and  immediate  applications  for 

ooouions   Inss  public  than  those  of  the  class-room.     8oine  ideas 

may  be  in  a  sensM  applied,  or  made  use  of,  by  bunting  for  good 

illustrative   examples,   or   parallel   passages   from   other   writers ; 

while,  when  the  ideas  are  aesthetic  or  pictorial,  they  may  b«  Oiied 

I  as  the  subjects  of  little  pictures   drawn    by   the   children — not 

nocanarily  works  of  art,  but  rather  the  translation  of  irawf-fipeech 

into  /ltd u re-speech.     Work  of  this  kind  is  of  great  value  in  giving 

ilefiniteneas   to   ^o   children's  ideas   and   mental    piotnres,    and 

j  onablcs  the  teacher,  us  nodiing  else  can,  to  learn  esactJy  what  the 

[paastge  or  poem  had  really  meant  to  each  child.     No  matter  how 

[poor  and  dumay  the  drawing  may  be,  it  will  be  of  great  value 

f  educatively.   You  will  not,  of  course,  laugh  or  smile  too  meaningly 

fat  the  childish  and  grotesc^ne  attempts  til)  the  little  people  have 

I  left  the  room  ;  nor  will  you  allow  the  children  to  make  fun  of  ooo 

I  nnotherV  effWtx  unduly. 

H.   COUBTHOPB  BOWKH, 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PERMANENCE  IN 
THE  CARE  OF  THE  FEEBLE-m^^)ED. 


N  dt^aling  wtth  those  who  are  mentally  wmIc  it  u  not 
often  that  wo  meet  with  any  incident  that  niisc*  ■ 
BDiile.  If  vre  have  to  do  with  little  children,  we  are 
readily  amused  bj  the  qnaintnees  of  Uieir  half- 
perceptions  of  the  world  aboat  them  ;  but  tbero  ia 
notJiing  sadder  to  ee«  than  childi«bnM8  of  mind  in  those  whom 
years  demand  a  larger  moaMnre  of  knowledge  and  wisdom.  A*  a 
rule  we  are  too  much  oppressod  by  th<>  helpless  condition  of  tbeae 
weakly  onee  to  allow  our  w>n»o  of  humour  to  be  aroused  by  tb^ 
sayings  aud  doin;;H,  howovor  odd  and  whimsical  they  may  be. 
Nevertheless,  a  tuugh  is  scarcely  to  be  resisted  at  the  reply  of  ooe 
of  these  '*  daft "  (if  a  forcible  Scotch  word  may  be  pcrmittml) 
children  to  a  Mauchiwtcr  school-mndtor  who  was  interrogating  liim 
for  the  purpose  of  onttTing  liim  oorrL'ctly  upon  the  school  books. 

"What,"  said  the  master,  "is  yoor  father's  name?"  "Mr. 
Smith,"  said  tho  litd.     Hut  Mr.  Smith  would  not  do. 

"  What  in  your  father's  Christian  uamc  ?  "  said  the  maater. 

"  Mr.  Smith,"  was  still  the  boy's  reply. 

"  Wlmt  dots  your  mother  call  Iiim  ?"  a-tked  tho  master  at  last. 

"Mother."  said  Die  boy,  "ca's  him  a  fu'." 

Tho  story  needs  a  littJo  explanation.  To  "call"  anybody  in  our 
town  mcnoH  to  call  names  and  generally  objiirgato.  "  She  ca'd  me 
for  everything  "  may  be  freely  translated  "  She  abnsed  mo  like  a 
pickpockcL"  Our  little  lad  who,  in  Kascx  phrase,  "had  not  all 
Ids  buttons,"  naturally  thought  his  master  wanted  to  know  bis 
mother's  favourite  expression  of  contempt  for  tliv  bead  of  bis 
fiunily. 

Unfortunately,  tho  mother  was  probably  quite  right.  Therein  lies 
the  gist  of  the  whole  matter.  The  boy's  father  most  likely  was  a  fool, 
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tlw  boy'ti  children  certainly  would  be  fools  uad  thiit  of  a  typu 
I  lower  Uian  tlw  boy  himaclf  belonged  to.  "  A  good  troo  coanot 
'  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither  con  ii  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good 
froit."  "Wc  cannot,  hew  down  and  cunt  into  th«  fire  crory  trra 
that  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit.  All  wu  can  do  is  to  rocogniso 
the  fact  that  the  evil  fruit  must  couio  of  the  evil  tree  and  act 
accordingly.  This  \a  the  principle  that  lies  at  the  root  of  what  Ims 
b«e&  termod  tho  Manchester  Scheme  for  dealing  with  tho  Feeblv- 
miudod,  and  that  has  called  into  cxigtence  tho  Lanca«hini  and 
Cheshiru  Society  for  the  FMmaneut  Care  of  the  Feeble-minded. 

Tbe  emphatic  word  of  this  title  is  "  Permanent."    The  Society 
folaini.')  that  it.'<  object  is  lo  force  upon  the  ])ublic  n  great,  new 
'  principlu  of  right^doing.      It  exists  for  uoti^ing  leas  than  tiint.     It 
[demands  tho  recognition  of  oor  doty  to  tlw  future  and  tlie 
inim«dJato  ooLIoei  appropriate  to  auch   rocognltjoii.     It   deruantlti 
ti>o  stoppogo  of  the  tran^niiaflion  to  the  future  of  a  terrible  evil  i 
evil  which  brings  all  other  evils  in  its  train.     As  years  ago, 
[onr  nation  realised  that  we  had  no  right  to  populate  a  new  country 
Ivith  criminals  and  ceased  to  send  its  convicts  abroad,  so  now  the 
'  DatJon  is  asked  to  realise  tliat  it  has  no  right  to  provide  for  its  own 
V.  a  feeble,  holple^,  half-imbecile  [lopulittiun.     Tlutl  tliii*  is 
we  arc  now  doing  tlicre  i»  no  doubt,  jioctug  that  tho  inoin 
cause  of  feebleness  of  mind  is  heredity.      It  has  been  urged  as  a 
treason  against  doing  anything  for  persona  of  this  type,  that,  if  we 
[left  them  alone,  Uiey  would  die  oat.    Unfortunately,  that  is  not  so, 
[They  die  young,  it  is  true.    The  average  life  of  an  idiot  is  only 
I  twenty.    The  foeble-mioded  seem  to  be  short-lived  in  proportion 
[to  tboir  mental  weaknesa.     It  is  rarely,  indeed,  that  cluldreu  wlio 
I  nra  weak  in  mlud  are  Htrong  in  body.     There  socins  to  ho  a  con- 
nection between   oongonita]   dcuf-muto«  and  the   feeble-minded. 
I  They  aro  peculiarly  sniceptible  to  dlseone,  piirticularly  consump- 
tion, and  succumb  more  rc^ily  than  normal  persons  to  eptdemica. 
But  a  great   number   of  them    live  to  havo   fumilioti,  and  thi'ir 
o^pring  aro  genurally  more  feeble  in  every  way  than  themselves. 
This  would  point  to  the  conclusion  Uiat  ttiey  woultl  die  out  iu  courso 
of  time  ;  bat,  nnfortunatoly,  they  are  not  lef^  to  thcoisolves.    Tbo 
Btxong  and  bad  mix  with  tho  weak  and  mad,  and  so  tho  horrible 
Btory  goes  on.     It  is  no  wonder  that  our  workhouses,  gaols  and 
aaylnms  are  full  to  flowing  over.    Id  some  cases  women  of  this 
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cU«  haTt>  very  Urge  famUiea.  In  ■  litUo  Gcrmttn  pampUot  by 
Profossor  OrosamanD,  cnllcd  "  Ho;v  docs  n  child  )K>coIru^  » 
crinUDal  P",  I  founJ  tKe  otlier  day  some  very  startling  Bgnm. 
Amongst  s<^veml  coses  which  the  author  notes,  two  id  particolar 
may  be  qnoted.  In  the  first,  Bvc  sisters  had  540  defloeodeotA,  of 
whom  7ti  per  cent,  were  criminals  nnd  20  per  cent,  [sapen.  In 
th«  otlier,  one  cHminal  woman  Iiad  623  desoondents,  of  whom  200 
were  criminaU,  and  the  rcnst,  for  the  most  part,  idiots,  drunkards  am) 
worse.  Here,  in  our  own  town,  cose  after  case  might  bo  bron^bt 
forward  to  prove  that  thisi  evil  ih  hereditary  and  intimately  con- 
nect4>d  with  crime  and  immorality.  One  came  to  my  knowledge 
a  few  days  i*inoc.  Mrs.  B.,  aged  twenty-eight,  waa  married 
at  sixteen  to  B.,  notorionsly  half-witted.  She  "  did  not  know 
he  was  silly "  when  she  married  him.  He  wib  ■'  War  Cne» " 
for  hi*  living.  She  is  very  ill,  evidently  lia.4  some  f>erious 
internal  oomplaint,  and  boasta  that  the  doctors  tell  her  she  ha» 
only  fonr  months  to  live.  At  the  pnwent  time  she  is  moderately 
Hoher,  but  is  rather  prond  of  having  been  drnnk  for  five  years 
previously  to  the  last  few  weeks.  One  wonders  how  slw  did  it 
on  an  iaoome  derived  from  the  sale  of  "  War  (Vies."  She  has 
hod  ten  cliildren.  Fortunately,  she  "  has  buried  eight,"  as  the 
piinise  goes  here.  The  remaining  two  arc  of  feeble  mind  -  the 
elder,  a  girl  of  thirteen,  in  a  very  marked  degree.  In  all 
j)rolmbility  this  child  will  have  children  before  long.  There  is  no 
woman -guardian  who  oonld  not  tell  us  of  jtoor  little  fccbli^ 
miaded  girU,  lying  in  Uie  work-house  wards  with  their  infaate. 

It  is  a  trite  and  cemmon-plnee  saying  tliat  prevention  is  better 
than  cure.  Everytwdy  believea  it  ;  but,  unfortunately,  outxidc  of 
the  medical  profession,  very  few,  compared  with  the  number  who 
an  engaged  in  phiUnthropic  work,  arc  willing  to  act  ujwn  it.  It 
is  difficult  to  gather  together  the  funds  for  an  undertaking  which 
is  principally  preventive  in  its  aims.  Perhaps  it  is  nataral.  There 
is  nothing  picturesque  about  the  Manchester  scheme.  Its  pro- 
moters intend  to  deal  with  this  trouble,  very  kindly,  very  gently, 
very  tenderly  so  far  as  individuals  are  conccmed  ;  but  very 
plainly,  very  sensibly,  very  scientifically  so  far  as  society  at  large 
is  oonocmcd.  It  is  difficult  to  procure  sympathy  for  tlie  imbecile 
yet  unborn  and  for  the  society  to  which  he  will  prove  a  carw. 
This,  liowerer,  is  tJie  sympathy  now  asked  for, 
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Puoi>I«,  a»  ft  role,  want  to  tva  iniiiuiiliulo  results  from  their 
j^viDg.  Tlu-.y  waot  to  tee  aiclc  p«o(iU:  nuulo  wdl,  and  huI  pvoptc 
made  liappf,  and  dirtjr  pluoox  c1*!«uikI.  It  U  v«ry  rigbt,  very 
niUural,  bat  there  is  a  higbcr  cliuiu  thsa  this  upou  our  natural 
Ifoomj;  towards  nhateoever  things  are  troo,  bmutiful,  holy  and 
of  good  report.  la  there  uiiy  worker  for  hoi<i>itul,  workhooop, 
gaoi  or  njformatory  who  docs  uot,  at  tiaivt,  dxl  heart-broken  in 
witniwsing  the  laug  succession  of  invalids,  jHtuper^,  Idiots  and 
o'iminidit  ?  Who  does  not  say  to  him^-If,  "  To  what  purpose  all 
my  work  ?    Thp  misery  grows  unceasingly." 

Bnt  how  if  the  misery  might  bo  stopped  ?  Not  for  onrselvoa, 
bnt  for  a  future  generation  ?  Could  w«  not  then  rise  to  Ui»t 
kiglior  uojielfitihness  whidi  is  content  to  Ubour  all  a  life-time 
through,  to  Gght  all  a  life-time  through,  with  crime  and  weakncs^A 
in  order  that  those  who  oome  after  lu  may  baTo  lees  to  fight  with  ? 

Ho  one  can  promise  to  cure  the  sufferers  who  are  Boeh  a  cur^e 
to  themselves  and  to  society.  No  oii<>  can  make  the  faulty  brain 
into  a  perfect  one,  change  the  diseased  rickety  body  for  one  glow- 
ing with  iK-altli  and  beauty,  strengthen  the  feeble  will  so  that  it 
has  all  the  power  of  the  highest  and  strongest  of  God's  creatures. 
These  things  are  beyond  the  skill  of  man.  But  Bcicnco  has  shown 
OS  what  wv  can  do  if  wc  only  wilt.  We  can  derolop  the  faulty 
brain  in  those  directions  in  which  it  has  |)0wcr  ;  we  can  minimise 
the  bodily  weakness  and  suffering ;  wo  can  give  the  feeble  will 
right  guidance  and  su]>port,  .-so  thjit  for  e%'ory  sufferer  who  comes 
under  our  care  life  ehall  be  made  as  pore  and  holy  and  happy  as 
his  physical  limits  will  permit.  More,  far  more  than  this,  we  can 
so  guard  and  protect  that  life  that  those  t«rrible  physical  limits 
shall  nut  be  handed  on  to  a  second  and  third  goneratiou.  This  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word  I'trmantnt  in  the  title  of  the  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  Society. 

Tlio  Sodoty  aims  at  the  fulfilment  of  u  thorooghly  practical 
Hcheme.  Moreover,  it  has  chosen  precisely  the  right  time  for 
slorting  it,  when  the  special  cUssos  for  feeble-minded  children  are 
Wiuf;  estaMisIied  by  every  good  School  Board.  It  will  not  attempt 
to  deal  with  tiioce  defectivu  persons  who  have  already  become 
liabitaatcd  (o  the  bad  habits  of  a  «troot  life  ;  it  will  deal  with  very 
young  children,  with  t>oys  and  girLt  who  have  passed  the  school 
age,  nod  with  adoitit  of  botJi  scxm.    That  is  to  say,  it  will  provide 
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boorUing  schools  id  which  childrcD  ids;  be  placed  tmmedutoJy  on 
leariog  the  special  dasaee  of  the  School  Board.  There  will,  as  tlw 
schoaio  DOW  stands,  be  fonr  bnildinga  :  an  infant  school,  to  which 
admission  will  be  given  only  in  special  drxrnmstaaoes  ;  a  boji' 
ecbool  and  a  ^W  sdiool  and  a  school  for  adults.  In  these 
boarding-schools  the  good  habits  taught  in  the  day-schools  will  be 
confirmod,  nud  edncation  will  be  continued,  though  it  will  be  on 
more  distinctly  industrial  lines  than  that  given  in  the  day-scboob, 
the  boye  and  girls  being  passed  on  into  the  adult  schoob  according 
to  the  necessity  of  each  case. 

Briefly,  the  Laocashiro  and  Cheshire  Society  has  for  its  first 
aim  to  check  the  transmission  of  mental  feebleness  and  moral 
imbecility  to  a  future  generation,  and  for  its  second  to  enable  those 
who  will  become  its  care  to  live  safely  and  hap[»ly  and  to  become 
as  far  as  possible  self-supporting.  It  will  try  to  secure  that  the 
feeble  children,  when  they  poss  from  the  bands  of  the  School 
Bgard,  shall  be  pbccd  at  once  in  a  Loanling-school,  without  any 
ezperifDcv  of  the  horrible  life  of  the  streets,  which  makes  thorn  so 
difficult  to  reclaim,  and  tlint  in  the  twarding-school  thoy  shall  be 
helped  to  live  and  worlc  and  phty  for  the  remainder  of  tbdr 
Batnral  lives. 

It  is  notorious  that  children  such  as  these,  if  they  have  never 
been  allowed  to  form  restless  and  immoral  habits,  are  very  easily 
guided  and  readily  attach  themselves  to  those  who  are  tn  authority 
over  them.  It  is  to  this  fact  that  we  must  trust,  at  present,  for 
power  to  detain  them,  hoping  that,  at  no  very  distant  date,  an 
enligbteoed  government  may  Icgisluto  on  the  subject. 

The  boarding  schoob  wUl,  of  course,  be  in  the  country  and  we 
trust  that,  as  the  Society  lias  the  opportunity  of  securing  the  bcrt 
expert  ad^ioo  cooeoming  details  of  management,  arrangcmcDt  and 
cducatiou,  ouce  started  they  will  not  be  very  costly  to  maintaio. 
Great  care  nil)  be  given  to  teaching  such  occupations  as  may  at 
the  same  time  be  remuuerativo  and  tend  to  the  development  of  the 
powers  the  children  possess.  Of  course,  it  will  not  be  |>o«iblR  to 
provide  in  one  group  of  boarding  school*  for  anything  like  all  the 
children  of  Lnucashire  and  (Jbeshirc  who  are  nwdiug  oaro.  It  is 
thought  best  to  deal  with  a  small  number  effectually.  There  is  to 
be  no  meddling  with  any  chiss  that  is  car«d  for  alr«idy,  for  the 
Souety  is  most  anxious  to  avoid  any  ovcr'^ppiug  in  its  work. 
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^^^        {Permanent  Care  ot  tbe  f  ecble«Ain^e^.       *79 

Idiots  aod  imbeoile*  nod  lonotic*,  the  bliud  and  deaf-mutes— all 
tbeae  are  appropriately  corud  for.  It  i»  dow  di-sired  to  make 
pcnuanent  provuion  for  the  fc«b]6>miDdv(l — tlio«e  who  arc  described 
in  tho  la»t  rvport  of  the  CouimiiMiuucrs  iu  Luuacy  thus  :  "  Portions 

Pwho  are  kjiowD  ns  Uiu  ivcblo-mmdcd.  Thoy  uro  not  tbo  subjoctn 
of  sTich  a  d«grM  of  niuDtul  uoHOimdncAt  a*t  in  the  opinion  of  the 
medical  officer*,  reuderx  them  cortificahlv  in  the  eye  of  tbo  taw, 
and  they  arv  therefore  nuublo  to  Ijo  dotainud  ngainHt  their  will 
dthoQgh  th«y  aro  not  of  vuffiuiently  souiid  mind  to  bo  able  to  tako 

I  care  of  thomsclve*." 
This  permaDcDCu  in  the  care  of  tho  fe^blo-tninded  would  bo 
nltimately  a  very  great  «aTing  of  moucy  to  tbo  community.  As 
things  aro  now,  tho  boys,  for  the  moxt  purt>  bcooino  crinuDal!  and 
are  coovict4>d  over  and  over  again.  Somctiiiiea  iu  gaol  and  som^ 
times  out,  they  grow  up  through  a  wretched  and  degraded  youth 
to  on  Gtiually  wretched  and  degraded  manhood  and  die,  leaving 
^lehiud  them  offspring  to  carry  on  thu  miserable  tradition.  Tbe 
liCory  of  the  girls  is  better  known  thau  that  of  tliu  boy»,  but  is  not 
rcaJly  more  terrible,  except  so  far  as  physiuul  sulTeriug  is  con- 

i    corned,  and  physical  suffering  is  tbo  least  part  of  the  evil. 
We  must  remember  that  it  is  fatUe   to  talk  of  these   poor 
criMtares  as  8iim«i«.    CriminaLi  they  ere,  but  the  siu  lies  where 
the  rosponnbility  lie«  and  that  !s  with  every  sane  person.     Some 
—^   moral  responsibility  these  wcukly  ones  have,  no  doubt.  Thoy  know, 

■  as  infants  know,  when  they  feel  naughty.  I  suppose  tho  hardest 
part  of  the  task  of  their  teachers  is  to  remember  how  limited  their 

I  responsibility  is  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  treat  thorn  so  as  to 
derolop  it. 
At  any  rate,  tho  members  of  tbe  Lancashire  and  Cheohiro 
Society  have  realised  their  responsibility  in  the  matter.  They 
know  that  tbeir  duty  is  to  do  now,  at  ouee,  all  that  can  be  done  to 
goard  tbose  who  come  atW  us  from  tho  evils  that  make  our  land 
such  a  birth-place  of  crime  and  misery  as  it  is  to-dny.  Only  lack 
of  uoDoy  prevents  the  actual  work  from  being  Ik^j^uh.     I  suppose 

■  we  must  wait  with  [mtieoce.  Our  funds  aro  accumulating,  and, 
ifmoro  of  the  very  rich  will  not  give  large  sums,  thoite  who  aro 
less  Well  off  aud  the  very  poor  will  li^lp  in  large  nunibcm  ;  but  wo 

■  cannot  complain  of  a  luck  of  generosity  on  the  part  of  those  to 

■  whom  wo  have  been  able  to  exjilain  our  views.     It  does  seem  to  bo 


jEOncattofuiI  TRfviet^. 


m  fStj,  iHwcver,  tfaaft  «e  ahoold  Wve  to  mh.  Tbere  is 
Icnible  iraite  S<""8  en  flO  the  tans,  wute  of  time,  «ul«  cf' 
rtRBf^  «t8t«  of  BMBSjF — wont  of  oll,  wute  of  iDoral  fedixkg,  for 
ll"ff***>-  of  good  BMO  nkd  ivomen  an  gi^cg  all  tbeir  eoergj  to 
laoveawBte  vindi  tead  to  increaw  troable  rmther  thta  to  relieve  it 
b  t9  all  for  vast  of  knowled^  all  beesose  they  do  oot  see  «»tiie 
sod  effect.    Hesnttiae,  the  -mttk  waits  to  be  dooe.* 

Hakt  Dkkpt. 


*  8bM  writkg  Ike  abon  I  btva  mMiv«d  Ibe  mem  that  ■  raont 
^(K  to  Ike  SodetT  wiD  nvUfahr  «taU«  U  to  iiegio  »  portioa  of  its  wiirit 
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IJOSfMON  sense,  as  thn  comnton  man  of  wnsc  know*. 
is  tlie  roost  niK^ommoii  of  all  human  »cnsos,  xave, 
perhajMi,  the  wnse  of  humonr.  TIio  book  before  us 
U  a  ftaniiinfr  proof  of  this  rtatcmcot ;  for  abounilinf; 
comtnoii  »cnsc  is  its  chief  obarocteristic.  On  its 
pages  are  roanhalliMl  in  fcjpntific  array  all  tho  ills  that  whoIastiQ 
fleih  is  heir  to,  and  each  is  shown  to  bo  capiihlo  of  diisipation  at 
the  touch  of  common  sense,  nn<l  yet  tlioro  it  stands,  a  well-known 
and  oronipresent  fratnro  of  the  world  of  cdncatioa  and  teaching. 
The  most  perfunotorj  reading  of  the  book  fills  one  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  plontifnl  lack  of  common  tcote  in  the  world  of 
common  men.  But  this  book  is  the  product  not  only  of  abounding 
common  sense  bat  of  wido  oxpertencc  in  all  graded  of  scholastic 
oSbrt.  This  j^ivcs  to  all  its  recommendations,  all  its  pronounce 
mcnts,  the  bailout  of  the  wisdom  that  knows  as  opposed  to  the 
wisdom  vfaich  only  guesses  albeit  with  infinite  shrewdness, 
judgment,  and  insight.  Even  so  tlic  book  would  fail  of  didactic 
completeness,  the  [wrfcrt  intellectual  impetus,  were  it  not  inspired 
by  A  keoD  sense  of  humour  and  illuminated  by  a  rivid  imagination 
which  mnntfei^ts  itself,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  novel  presentment 
of  accepted  canons  of  pedagogic  art,  and,  on  other,  in  the  scientific 
breadth  of  view  which  looks  upon  all  education,  all  teaching,  M 
an  organic  whole.  Save,  perhaps,  in  the  chapter  on  the  classics, 
where  the  bias  of  a  passionate  affection  for  the  old  learning 
stmgglcc,  not  wholly  in  vain,  with  the  sanity  of  his  abounding 
common  sense,  Mr.  Bnrnvtt  discusses  every  branch  of  education  in 
due  proportion  «s  members  of  one  body  politic,  which,  aa  an 
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entiiy,  HUnds  above  Uiem  all  in  lU  superlative  importance.  Tliia 
tiguD  is  a  product  of  his  common  sense,  vrhicli  marks  bim  oat  both 
from  the  fantastic  who  discovers  a  new  metboil  of  t<«cluog,  lot  OS 
say,  modern  langnages  and  forthwith  concludes  that  ho  ha«  lappod 
the  fountain  of  omniscienco  or  mastered  the  socrvt  of  geiiia*,  and 
from  the  f:inatic  who  boHeros  th.tl  oiitj>J<lo  of  the  older  nnix'er<JtJe4 
there  is  no  sal\'n.tioii,  nor  without  the  claxxics  either  lionoar, 
wisdom,  or  worth.  Given  A  writer  of  this  calibre,  n  matt  at  onoc 
Earned  and  wise,  practical  and  yet  witli  an  eye  for  the 
pbilosO)ihical  aspect  of  the  pmctical,  and  wc  have  a  rigbt  lo  expect 
II  good,  oven  a  great,  Look.  Whether  the  educational  world  wiU 
M)  regard  Mr.  IWnett's  liook  in  a  qneslton  for  time  to  setllt-. 
Unfortunutclj  nil  couteiii[>0TOry  proiiouncoRieiits  of  snperlative 
iricrit  miial  he  of  the  nuturo  of  opiniun  and  lie  open  to  the  diarge 
uf  personal,  political,  or  intellectual  bi(ui.  Time  alone  bestows  tbe 
brand  of  immortajily.  and  iiumortality  i.i  the  t«»t  of  greatneH. 
!«inco  ibal  niono  lives  which  has  rvtil  life,  while  shanjB  and 
Himulacra,  faxlci  and  fictions,  phantasy  and  fanaticism  moulder  into 
dust.  Yet  breadth  of  conception,  deptii  of  insight,  and  an 
illuminating  imagination,  form  a  combination  so  rare  that  any 
work  displaying  it  must  ho  classed  among  tho  best  productii  of 
oonloiiiporary  Utcrature,  and  all  these  qnalitiv*  teem  to  mo  to  be 
ham toniou illy  combined  in  this  book. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Burnett's  work  as  a  whole.  Let  ns  look  now 
more  particiibirly  nt  it»  difi'ercnt  chapters,  all  of  which  will  repay 
careful  study. 

The  first  treats  broadly  of  InttrvHion  at  DufipUne.  The  note 
of  critical  breadth  is  strack  at  the  outset  iu  tlie  maiiin  "  there  can 
be  no  rigid  rules  of  procedure  in  instruction."  ijtarUng  hence  the 
diversities  of  both  pnpila  and  subjects  are  examined.  Yet  there  is 
"a  stundard  typo  of  teaching."  Then  an  able  ospoution  of  tho 
formal  stages  in  tho  imparting  of  knowledge  leads  op  to  a  shrewd 
exposure  of  tho  methods  of  the  Ind  teacher,  tho  fallacies  of 
the  much  bc-laudcd  "SocraUc  method,"  and  tho  horc^y  of  "  tho 
complete  sentence."  Some  novel  i'uggvstions  for  amalgamating 
internal  and  external  examination;'  bring  to  a  close  a  powerful 
introductory  chapter.  Tlie  Ivt  piiragraph  contains  the  following 
summary  indictment  of  the  modern  English  examination  systcin. 
"Too  much  importonco  is  attached  to  a  knowledge  of  details, : 
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]nrtica1arlj  T«cooclit«  detnils  worked  onl  by  otiipr  pcopio,  niid  too 
little  ODCoorngi-incnt  is  gircii  to  g«n(>ml  mastery  of  a  subject  iin<] 
clowr  invTiEtigatioii  on  original  lines.  Hence  a  mnltitude  of  smnll, 
unoriginal  text^books  minutoly  nnnotat^d ;  h^nco  *  crainming,' 
and  'cramtnors';  tienco  oxcohsivo  nnttbrmitr  of  method;  lienoc 
a  {Eeneral  subordination  of  edncatJonnl  to  inqaliitional  par- 
poses" — hence,  in  short,  the  triumph  of  stupid,  unenlightened, 
academic  leamiog  over  practical,  scientific,  ttoly  pedagogic  common 
seoae. 

The  DimpUne  of  Charaetrr  is  the  subject  of  the  second  clinpter. 
The  mid-road  between  the  licence  of  nature  and  the  discipline  of 
teaching — that  ifl  the  safe  path  to  effectiTC  education.  "  The  irre- 
pressible life  in  children  most  be  used  as  tho  chief  motive-power 
in  edacation."  "Discipline  is  the  external  cultivation  of  habits,"' 
which,  in  their  turn, "  are  closely  dependent  on  physical  conditions." 
Yet  the  acquirement  of  habits  must  come  Irom  within^ — from  self- 
activitp,  or  it  is  mechanical  and  so  far  unmoral,  unreliable, 
worthless.  While  "homo  is  the  licst  nursery  of  Tirtne,  school 
confirms  its  training,  and  iSlls  up  the  gaps."  The  sense  of  justice 
in  children,  the  ethics  of  expultion.  tho  hn^is  of  truthfulncK-s  the 
conseqnenoes  of  tonfing,  the  impo^-tihility  of  tmcliing  morality  in 
treatises  apart  from  the  illustration  of  ex»m]>Ii<.  the  elliics  of  pri&e- 
iving,  oorporal  pnnishnient,  and  tho  inflaonce  on  the  pnpil  of 
of  character  in  the  teacher — these  aro  *omo  of  tho  bnmiog 
questiouH  handled  in  this  chapter  with  oqnol  taot,  imagination,  and 
inf-llectiial  force. 

The  Phi/sinil  Bans  of  Ethi ration  is  then  approached  in 
Chapter  iii.  "  Tho  best  educated  are  the  healthiest "  is  the  text 
and  the  inspiration  of  thi.*  chapter,  into  which  lack  of  s[>ace 
forbids  as  t^  dip.  Tho  edncativo  superiority  of  gamos  over 
gymnastic  exerdsos  and  manual  training  is,  however,  a  novel 
contention  which  \»  amply  jn-ttificd  by  the  weighty  arguments 
oddneed. 

Oliapter  it.  doaU  with  The  Genent  of  Curricula,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  draw  out  the  spirit  of  it  by  a  wHea  of  quotations. 
"  By  aiming  at  tho  gr«tte»t  happineits  of  the  greatest  number  we 
may  become  the  slavos  of  induririali^m  and  commercialism,  which 
are  apt  to  see  the  final  pnrpo<W!  of  human  activity  in  the  produo- 
tJon  and  distrihation  of  n  large  number  of  "  useful"  things.     Iii 
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this  vnj  (he  ana.  of  individsal  freedom  i»  contracted,  «nd,  in 
direct  oonseqnoncft,  Uierc  follows  a  diminution  of  individual 
rccpoQsibility."  "The  tratti  may  bo  tlut  England  baa  become 
strong  in  induiitry  osndly  1>e«aD»c  she  has  mrror  conKioosly  M>t 
np  the  commercial  or  iiidu.tlnu]  standard  in  cdncntton  by  odncatinf; 
hor  sons  throagh  speciJic  corricQltim  for  commerce  and  indastfy." 
"So  far,  then,  aa  th«  teacttor  is  concerned  in  thv  training  of 
yonth,  it  would  seem  to  be  d^-ftimbto  that,  to  punoe  bis  work 
intelligently,  he  shonld  be  guided  by  a  desire  to  culdvate 
character  without  rcfcronco  to  a  civic  standard."  "  A  libera) 
education  is  in  itt>  e»scDC0  prepantory  and  always  incomplete.  It 
is  meant  to  mnk«  the  pupil  rcoepttw,  appreciative,  capable  of 
indefinite  growth.  It  mniit  be  placid  ;  it  must  not  introdoce,  a» 
definite  'bread-studies'  do,  elements  of  fear  and  nnrest,  which, 
indeed,  would  be  jyropler  rifam  vivtndi  peniert  caHtas,"  **  Tbo 
de%-e1opmenta  of  modern  life  and  incvitablo  ]>oliUcHl  proj^ms 
make  it  more  and  more  niKiessnry  that  a  larger  number  of  persons 
should  have  this  liberal  tmining,  inoanuch  as  {wlitictd  and  social 
conditions  place  legislative  power  on  en  incre^wingly  democratic 
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Short  hours,  combined  with  an  extended  curricnlum,  oo-edn- 
ontion,  specialisation  founded  upon  a  preliminary  liberal  ooorae, 
thv  function  of  general  and  aesthetic  stadioa  are  the  qnostioDs 
bundled  in  Chapter  v.,  on  The  Manipulation  of  Cwmrtiiz,  wbidi 
is  fhll  of  thonghtfnl  suggestions  combining  in  an  nnusoal  degree 
high  thinking  with  deep  knowledge,  idealism  with  coounon 
sense.  One  quotation  will  suffice  to  give  the  flavour.  "The  more 
things  we  leam  in  connection,  the  bettor  we  understand  each  ;  and 
it  is  probably  trne  that  the  fault  of  existing  schemes  is  not,  in  the 
main,  excess  in  the  number  of  snbjeicts  tnught  but  rather  a 
wasteful  lack  of  co-ordtnatioo.  We  could  carry  greater  weight  if 
we  packed  better." 

AudihU  Speech  in  the  T««nacnlar  and  in  foreign  tongues — 
CSupter  vi. — ^ia  a  vigorons  appeal  for  dearer  articulation  in  the 
act  of  teaching,  because  of  its  both  practicnl  and  intellectnal 
influence  in  discipline  and  the  subtler  region  of  moral  suasion,  and 
for  a  saner  conservation  of  physiological  resources  for  vocalisation, 
becau^  of  the  wide-spread  prevalence  of  voice  disease  and 
consequent  loss  of  educational  oGBciency  among  teachers.    "A 
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^nretl-maiiagMi  volcu  carriu.-*  nml  improMM  in  difficult  uid  nouy 

ftooins,   when   an  ill-controUeil  roicc  nnd  akrck'^s  8|)ecch  merely 

becofne  part  of  tti«  hurlf-burly  Uiat  u  »training  th«  nerves  and 

temper  of  a  cla»i  and  nmking  '  ttixciplinc '  impoi^lile."     Incident- 

ally  the  part  playt*d  by  "oral  rc-capttiiUtion  of  letMOns"  in  the 

^^perior  "articalatonesd"  of  tbo  French,  Gorman,  or  American, 

Hcver  the  Engli»li  |mpil  \*  brought  out. 

H  Chapter  vii. —  lAtfrafurf  and  Moral  lAngmstie  SluAy — ia  t4M 
Hftdl  of  RuttUtr,  too  rich  in  t>uK<;(>stion  to  I>c  conveyed  in  qnota- 
faons.  Sntticti  it  to  ray  that  the  inimeiiso  educative  mpcriority  of 
literature,  synthcticnlly  studied,  over  formal  lingnistio  etudy — 
analj'tical  grainiiDtr,  thiit  i#,  ilh  oppo»c<l  to  nynthetie  composition— 
ia  ably  and  oonvinciuf^ly  hron^lit  out.     One  f;em  of  diaWtice— a 

»t»mbination  of  plnyful,  hnlf-iwrious  liuinoor  with  trenchant  satire 
— wo  cannot  refrain  from  qDOtin/;.  "  Science  ia  no  sulistitute  for 
tJ>e  fniitfnl  wonderment  of  fairy  story.  The  '  fairy  land  of 
science '  is  not  at  all  wonderful  to  a  cliild.  He  tunin  away  with 
joat  disdain  from  the  pliono^aph,  and  doctrio  telofip^ph,  and 
bMteria  ;  Uiey  are  no  nuirvclH,  cs|K>ciRlly  if  wo  try  to  'explain' 
them.  Bitt  Jaei  ami  Oie  Beanstalk  is  quit«  another  thinf(.  No 
explniuition  of  this  convincing  history  is  potu^iblo  ;  and  if  it  were 
H  pos»ible,  it  would  be  importiimnt." 
"        I^in    and    Greek — ^Cbupter   viii. — ia  an  old   battle-ground, 

whicli  I  will  approach  Int^-r. 

B        In  MfUhematiet  and  Phytiei — Chapter  ix. — we  have,  among 

^nuuiy  wi'ijfhty  prououncemenbs  one  cKpccinlly  louiinous  thonght, 

^■irtdeh   should  coino   as  a  rovcJatioii  to  many    dull   and   drcwy 

H  arithmetic  t<«chcni   and,   if  absorbed,   would   certainly  proTO  a 

living  invpinition.     "  lugennily  in  proctjw  rather  than  accnnoy 

in  revolt " — that  is  the  true  educational  aim  of  okiiicotary  nuUho- 

^Pnatical  teaching.     O  spirit  of  Long  Tots,  what  a  hard  wtying  ia 

that  for  tlioe  I     And  here  ts  how  Mr.  Burnett  ruhi«  in  tliin  doctrino 

»by  Ulortralion  from  the  fine  art«.  "Wc  may  pn»h  our  knowledge 
of  deitail  ever  so  far,  wo  may  master  all  systems  of  rhetoric  and 
know  the  uses  of  all  figures  of  speech  and  scheincH  of  prosody  ; 
Utorc  still  remains  something  in  the  finest  work  of  art  which 
defies  all  analj-sis,  which,  indeed,  testifies  to  its  spiritual  originality 
and  independence.  Wo  may  bo  able  to  say  in  what  mode^ 
creative  geoios  expresses  itsell',  by  what  cbaunoLi  or  instrmnontd  ; 
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but  vc  do  not  know  what  [iiak«s  the  result  bo  wondeHitL  An 
artifi.,  n  paint«r  or  poet,  rosy  be  inaociirat«  in  pictorial  or  descrip- 
tive detail  iintl  yH  profoonJly  effective  ,  .  .  '  Scientific  *  tuxanej 
may  ereii  bi>  impertinent  .  .  .  For  it  is  jnst  what  we  ik>  iMf 
nnJeiYtniiii,  the  part  of  onr  experience  tliat  ei-ades  aoalysos,  it  is 
this  vbioh  is  the  sonroe  of  aesthetic  ple.-umre."  The  esMntnl 
fonw  of  many  a  synthetic  concept  is  too  subtle  for  analysis  uhI 
oraporates  in  disintegration.  How  well  this  is  illnstrated  by  the 
force  of  nn  inspired  yet  faulty  interpretation  of  a  sonata  of 
BeetiMven,  as  oompared  with  the  futility  of  the  technically  fanltleos 
execution  whioh  yet  fails  atterty  to  oonTey  the  spiritoal  message 
tliat  lies  hidden  in  the  oomposer's  pre^ntation  of  intricate  yet 
oolierent  hamioniea  of  sound  I  These  in  the  hands  of  a  merely 
aoctirate  executant  are  but  the  apparatus  for  a  display  of  maotul 
jrymnastics.  while  to  a  larger,  if  lees  technically  accurate,  concep- 
tion they  may  be  the  vehicle  of  worldnnoving  eloqtienoe. 

Geofiraphif  and  Ilittvry,  in  Chapter  x.,  are  treated  with  the 
same  breadth  of  couoeption  and  with  a  trne  scientific  sense  of  their 
corraintion,  which  has  only  of  lato  years  be^n  to  be  generally 
iicc<>pt«<d  among  teachers.  Here  are  two  of  the  leading  tiioaglili. 
"Tlw  chief  essential  in  both  history  and  geography,  to  prevent 
either  from  becoming  a  mere  li$t  of  facts,  is  constant  contpartsoQ 
and  contrast."  "  Our  chief  business  is  to  see  tlmt  our  pupib  get 
to  know  and  to  remember  undoobted  facts  that  matter,  tlio  menior^ 
able  and  significant  things." 

Chapter  xi.  contains  Wamm^t  from  Birlortf,  which  I  woahl 
gladly  "  oonwy  "  entire,  if  spnoe  permitted.  "  The  origin  of 
«wni'  of  the  most  serious  errors  in  the  aims  and  organisation  of 
education  is  to  be  found  in  the  conception  of  man  as  a  mere 
citisen."  "  It  leads,  in  edacati«),  to  the  proscdptiOTi  of  scheme* 
of  study  or  (mining  designed  for  the  comparatively  narrow  pnr- 
poK  of  preserving  existing  institutions,"  "  The  standards  of  the 
'  practical '  man  and  the  '  scientist '  are  both  ciTia"  "  Bat  ther 
set  up  in  education  a  test  which  is  essy,  indeed,  to  apply,  seeing 
that  it  is  expressed  in  terms  of  production,  but  most  lallacions  as 
a  guide  to  the  educator,  who  iihould  bo  considering  not  what  hi* 
pupil  can  do  or  make,  but  what  ho  is  becoming."  "  Bat  the  way 
out  of  all  the  psychological  difficulties"  of  Locke's  theory  of  the 
tahula   rata^    Koussuau's  bcncrulent  nature  theory,  and  Calvin'i 
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theorr  of  prcdi'*linal«  «vii,  "  seems  to  b«  the  frank  rocogaition  of 
life  ii»<s\{  nn<l  ubildLood  iu  pnrtioiilnr  w  a  prooeaa.  Tbe  ciuld  ia 
not  niorply  «  littie  man,  but  sometliitig  noi-yetwi'auui  j  his  mind 
not  yftt  witittlly  cupuitlc  of  till  oi»crntionis  hut  growing  in  coni- 
plvxity  and  powvr.  This  i«  tho  great  lo»»on  which  w*  lenm  from 
\*e»tiiiaxi.i  ami  Froehc'I/' 

Ohii[it<*r  xii. —  TU  Afainnif  a/ the  Ttachtr — ftdlowv  well-vora 
trauks  and  leavcx  1iitl«  wujw  for  originality  of  suggestion.  Still 
it  contains  soniv  iot«ro*ting  prononnc^^ments  on  the  ttopremo 
imporUncxt  of  "  practic<-,''  on  th«  .lupcrinr  n4>«d  of  training  for  tho 
"  priniarj- "  li-aoli<T  b<H>auBe  of  tlio  [Kiverty  of  tJio  curriculum  which 
he  DMM,  and  luMtl)',  tho  assertion  tliat  *' education  is  a  conatunt 
force,"  a  fact  not  fully  rt^ogniiied  by  certain  pa^tudo-educationiata. 
The  hook  would,  I  think,  have  cloftod  on  a  ittrongor  note  had  the 
last  two  chapters  been  transposed. 

And  ao,  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  greatness  of  Mr,  Bamett's 
latest  contribution  to  educational  literature,  I  come  to  ray  only  two 
complaints— the  two  weak  spots  in  liis  armour  of  proof.  Tliongh 
he  is  intensely  practical  everywhere  else,  and  claims  also  a  ]>raciical 
justifieatiou  for  cor|>oral  ponishnicnt.  Ills  whole  argument  thereon 
is,  apparently,  innocent  of  any  practical  rcnlisution  of  the  ex- 
tremely demoralising  influence  of  the  exercts«  of  corporal  punish- 
ment on  the  character  of  the  rank  and  fde  of  t«!achcr.s.  Nor  does 
he  seem  to  realise  the  utter  nnfitnctis  of  this  majority  of  teachers 
to  supply  the  conditions  of  warmth  of  right«.>oi]S  imlignution 
combined  with  the  jitstico  of  cool  disi^rimiaation,  which  alone  mako 
corporal  punishment  harmteiis  and  »aUitAry,  if  harmiesa  it  can  ever 
be.  Ttie  present  state  of  human  natur«  inakc-s  the  general  um>  of 
corporal  punishment  as  dangerous  pediig0f;!cjilly  na  ant  the  indi»- 
criminate  carrying  of  iirtsarins  and  the  free  «alc  of  arsenic  in  the 
physical  world.  And  again,  Mr,  Rarnott's  obvious  attempt  to 
discuss  impartially  tho  great  question  of  the  clositics  as  an  edu- 
cadonaJ  gjninastic  appears  to  nio  to  bo  vitiated  by  the  inevitnblo 
strong  bia»  of  an  intellect  steeped  iu  the  classical  tradition.  Ho 
fails  to  ri'aliso  the  strength  of  the  opposing  oontention  that 
tlic  modern  foreign  UinguagcH  Iuitc  never  had  a  fair  trial  as 
an  educational  g^'mnastic,  having  always  been  taught  under  tbe 
falfto  inspiration  of  tlie  grammar  school  system.  Nor  does  he 
pjipi>cur  to  recognise  the  force  of  that  other  oontention,  tliat  tJw 
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lit«nitDT««  of  France  Germany  «nd  England,  have  prcxhiMj'' 
lit«rar)-  ma«t«rpieoBS  saperior  to  any  that  ever  caroe  ont  of  anoieat 
Italy  and  at  leaat  equal  to  those  of  Greeoe.  This  snperiority  b 
manifest  to  the  judgment  of  erof^-  man  who  can  free  himself 
fV«ni  the  nstural  inf!aenc«  of  oentarie.4  of  organised  laadatSon  of  ■ 
tho  Gr<x?k  nnd  Itonian  literatures  on  the  part  of  a  narrow  anil 
coDserrative  cnltnre,  not  iiotingi>d  by  oaatc  prejodicc. 

Nevertbelees,  throe  two  blcmiabes  apart,  Mr.  Bamett  haa  nada 
ft  notable  and  lasting  contribntion  to  educational  literatore,  and 
his  success  is  dn<>  to  the  faith  which  he  nets  down  in  tbeoe  eloquent 
words  on  the  last  page  of  his  hook — "  To  edacat«  well,  w«  nnst 
believe  in  the  nltimnte  trinraph  of  jrood  education,  bocouM  wc 
fight  on  the  same  side  as  the  atan  in  their  courses." 

WlLLUK  K.  HtLL. 


NATIONAL    EDUCATION    IN    SICILY. 


II.    ONE    OF    ODR    GIRLS'    SCHOOLS. 


{Cmttintutl /nm  Atiftut.) 
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ET  us  now  f^  up  to  lh<!  KlumeDtury  Sclioulv, 
There  ia  a  staff  of  five  t*adier*i  luaf,  on«  for  c*ch 
c1a»;  and  they  take  eju>h  dx^  in  luru  «very 
jear,  so  that  the  same  [>u)iiU  may  ulwiiys  have 
the  same  teacher,  and  not  he  put  out  by  any 
change  of  method. 

The  Elementary  Schools  do  not  depend  directly  upon  ibc 
GoTermnent ;  they  are  maintained  by  the  maDioipality.  Tbc 
t«acben  are  appointed  by  the  corporation  mid  piiid  ont  of  the 
town  funds.  As  the  town  fands  are  nearly  always  low,  thr 
toachers  are  not  too  well  paid,  and  the  classes  are  poorly  provitUtl 
with  material  comforts,  and  with  the  necessary  school  implomentA. 
AVhat  a  busting  yon  hear,  to  be  sore  !  Yoa  can  hardly  wonder 
at  that.  The  schools  arc  so  much  frequented — instruction  beinji; 
obligatory  up  to  th«  third  class — that,  although  there  is  an 
Elementary  School  in  each  quarter  of  the  town,  the  cUsscs  ore 
aoooiafortobly  crowded.  You  see,  there  are  as  many  as  sixty  in 
this  small  room  (The  cells  of  old  ooorents  do  not  afford  too  much 
epaoe)  which  we  hare  just  anterod,  and  where  the  children  are 
repeating  their  vowels.  Just  fancy  having  to  keep  sixty  small 
children  in  order,  and  teach  them  their  letters  at  the  same  time  ! 
Of  course  they  can  bat  seldom  be  questioned  se[>arately.  The 
usual  method  is  to  make  them  answer  all  together,  and  a  pretty 
noi«e  they  make,  llow  they  do  enjoy  it  I  In  the  first  two  cla8»e« 
the  children  are  taught  to  read  and  write.  (It  most  bo  borne  in 
mind  that  a  Sicilian  child,  on  coming  to  school,  dovs  not  know  a 
word  of  Italian.    It  has  been  used  to  hearing  and  8|)eaking  dialect 
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aQ  ita  life,  and  dialect  ooly.)  In  the  other  three  classes  they  begia 
to  kom  the  simplest  rates  of  arithmetic  and  (^rnmar  ;  iiity 
receive  object-lessons,  and  stadr  short,  simple  facts  of  Iialiaa 
history  and  short  biographies  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  lloly, 
bat  without  any  attention  being  given  to  obron<dog}r.  Geograpbr 
IN  (;iught  according  to  the  modern  pedagogical  idea  of  proceeding 
from  th(!  known  to  the  nnknown.  That  is,  the  pupil  begins  hy 
learning  the  goograph;  (or  rather  topography)  of  hid  nadve  town 
or  tillage,  then  parses  on  to  tlu)  district,  province,  and  fiitally  to 
the  whole  of  Italy  in  general.  It  is  a  very  rational  meUud,  bnt. 
as  a  child's  mtMnory  is  far  more  developed  than  its  reason,  1  donbt 
whether  it  prodnces  any  better  results  than  the  <Jd. 

Atlcr  having  parsed  the  fifth  class,  the  pupils  roociTa  what  b 
called  the  Lttenza  Elementarf.  Then,  if  they  wish  to  go  on  to  the 
{'omplementjiry  course,  they  must  undergo  an  examinatioo,  con- 
sisting of  a  composition  on  a  given  subject  and  the  working  out 
of  a  problem  in  arithmetic 

Tile  Complfineutary  classes  arc  not  so  numerous  as  iboso  wr 
have  left.  There  are  seldom  more  than  thirty  girls  in  each,  and 
more  tlmn  forty  are  not  allowed  (when  they  ojiceMl  tint  nomber 
a  donble  chiss  is  fonned).  80  both  teochers  and  pupils  fate  better 
in  this  respect.  There  is  a  numerous  staff  of  Icacbers  here,  eadi 
having  one  subject,  or  at  most  two,  in  all  three  classes. 

The  great  difficulty  tn  this  coarse  is  that  the  pupils  have  not 
Iieen  sufficiently  prepared  In  the  elementary  classes  for  the  work 
they  have  to  do  here.  Tljore  is  a  great  difference  in  the  standard 
of  the  twosdiools.  Theprogrammeofthe  complementar)' comprises 
many  more  subject*  (Italian  lanpnage  and  literatmv,  geogiaphy, 
astronoinif^d,  ]ibyHicjil  and  political,  arithmetic,  French,  (Irawing, 
calligraphy,  natural  history,  physics,  chomistrh',  grmuastics,  and 
neer)le'Work),and  the  childreu's  nu'nds  are  uot,  as  a  role,  »afficientJy 
developed  to  enable  licni  to  grapple  with  them  oil.  The  Comple- 
mentary Bcliool  i»  an  attempt  at  kittmg  two  birds  with  one  stone : 
on  the  one  Iinud  it  i»  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  the 
Elementary  and  Norma!  Scbools,  and  a  pro|)aniUon  for  (ho  latter; 
on  the  other  hnnd  it  aims  nt  giving  a  sort  of  inferior  finish  to  Iboae 
who  think  t  liey  havo  had  enough  of  the  cup  of  knowledge  at  fifteen 
or  sixteen. 

TI10  Normal  oourM-  ia  also  of  three  yeans  *^i^  which  the  gtrU 
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'tvoeiva  their  patent  as  tcauhors.  It»  eabjecU  are  those  of  the 
CotDplementary  Sctiool,  with  the  exocptioo  of  French,  and  with  the 
addition  of  pedagogj*,  nj^riniHiirr,  and  maniiid  work.  If  the  Oom- 
pli-montarj  School  ia  an  uttt-Dipt  iit  kiUin^  two  birds  with  one 
stone,  the  Nornml  is  an  attempt  at  killing  Gro  or  aii.  Its  nmio 
ohjoct  is  to  train  teachers  ;  but  »eein^  that,  iu  Sicily  at  aU  ercnt»,  it 
iH  the  onlr  school  for  girls,  and  tltattlie  [intent  itconfcni«ro<jiiireil 
to  cntor  uMirly  every  other  profession,  it  is  rreqaented  bj  all  tlie 
girln  who  desire  a  tolerably  good  education,  and  by  those  who  arc 
under  the  necessity  of  learning  to  earn  tltcir  livelihood  in  «omc 
wmy. 

The  prugramnie  trie*  to  meet  all  these  ditferent  reqnirenients, 
and  succeeds  hat  indifferently.  Thus  agricutturv  is  the  main 
iKHirce  of  Italian  wealth,  and,  as  many  of  tlie  future  teachens 
will  be  seat  to  rural  schools,  they  must  be  taught  it,  that 
titoy  may  tell  the  childrou  how  to  cultirate  the  mil.  Many 
villages  become  prosperous  by  the  exercise  of  some  small 
indnsfcry,  eo  the  teacher  bait  to  know  eomethiag  of  manual  work. 
It  is  necessary  to  give  objeet-leesons  to  the  children,  to  the 
teacher  must  ho  well  versed  iu  the  natural  sciences.  l>rawing 
is  perfectly  nseless  to  those  who  teach  tn  tlie  elementary  schools, 
bat  thou,  as  it  is  considered  ijuite  an  indispensable  aceom|)]ishuieot 
for  a  yoang  lady,  even  though  sbf  huvtr  not  ihe  slightest  tjisto  or 
ability  for  it,  that  is  also  added  to  the  list.  It  la  certainly  ])k>a8ant 
to  have  a  wide  range  of  kngwled;je,  but  three  years  is  rather  too 
short  a  time  to  actjuirc  it  in.  Both  Icachtrs  nud  jiupils  work  with 
the  not  over-inspiriting  feeling  that  they  arc  straining  alter  tho 
impossible,  and  the  tatter  invariably  forget  all  thoy  do  not  haw 
occauon  to  pat  into  immediate  use. 

Tho  diGSculties  resulting  from  having  to  crowd  eo  much  matter 
into  a  short  space  gf  time  are  particularly  felt  here  in  Sicily, 
whore  girls'  minds  are  so  bockward  iu  their  devclupmcut. 

Our  publio  inspectors,  coming  from  tho  Continent,  swm  to 
have  no  idea  of  the  small  reasoning  powers  of  tliiiw  girl^t,  uor  of 
the  amount  of  labour  ii  costs  them  to  leum  anything  by  heart,  nor 
bow  very  simple  all  explanations  have  to  bo  made  in  order  to  suit 
tbeir  capacity. 

There  is  no  school  of  a  superior  rtandarJ  of  studira  for  girls 
in  Sicily  ;  and,  as  the  MaifUtei-Q  colleges  only  accept  a  limited 
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number  of  papib,  many  wvn  of  thoM  who  could  afford  it  are  not 
able  to  gain  admisEioo  ;  so  that  most  girb  who  desire  a  soperior 
education  bsw  do  chotoe  but  to  frnjucnt  Uic  boy»'  ^bools  in  order 
to  be  admitted  to  the  University— a  conrrc  agaiost  which  a  gr«at 
prejadico  still  cxi«t«,  and  which  may  not  afler  all  be  reiy  desir- 
able, M>Di>idrriDg  what  tiw  avcraf^v  Sicilian  boy  and  girl  arc  like. 
Th^-  Magifitro  ooam  is  suppofted  lo  correspond  to  the  Uairereity 
standard  ;  but  it  oxdudca  Latin  and  Greek,  and  takes  modcni 
langnajsps  instciid — Frcnoli,  KngliiJi,  and  German.  Beaides,  it* 
range  of  sabji^cta  is  not  so  wide  a^  thai  of  the  Italian  Umvennties, 
vhich  also  confer  degrees  in  medicine  and  the  law.  It  qooUScs 
young  women  to  beoonte  teachers  in  the  Complementary  and 
Normal  SehooU,  and  confers  diplomas  in  (1)  Italian  laiigsafre 
and  literatare,  (2)  history  and  geography,  (3)  mathematics, 
(4)  nataral  sciences,  (h)  pedagogy. 

This  last  study  has  indeed  acqnirod  great  importance  of 
in  Italy. 

Such  is   the   general   plan  of  tbo  national  system   of 
education.     lo  a  subseqaont  article  I  shall  point  out  a  fow  i 
defects  and  advantagea. 

IitDn  Ti 
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HE  nintii  Summer  iimcttng  of  Es[«usioii  studeata  has 
bcOQ  II  proQguuced  succc«it.  A  thousand  or  bo 
studt-ntA  attcudcd  U^u  hundred  and  eighty  of  thcni 
coming  IVuni  hcyoud  tho  British  Lslc».  Germans 
»ud  ^cnndinnviiuis  alouo  togetlicr  iniistrroil  a  hun- 
dred, uitil  Ameriuii  wn-t  well  repicacntcd.  U(i««ja,  Finhtnd,  and 
Japan,  contributed  cuch  it«  quotn,  Further,  nccurding  to  tbo 
socTctary  of  the  Didcgncy,  ulinoat  every  locitil  »lnituiii.  "from  peon 
of  the  roiihn  down  to  iiulual  itrtisiius  engaged  in  iuitiiu:il  luliour," 
was  reprc^-nted  at  the  gathering,  FinaJly,  a  produut  of  extKn- 
sioniem,  Mr.  Joneph  Owen,  a  former  Oldhain  operativi\  wlio  hu--* 
won,  through  coursos  of  local  Itvturps,  a  first  cla«i  in  the  Honour 
School  of  Modern  History,  was  ono  of  tti«  U'cturLTs  at  tlio  meeting. 
Other  occa,MonaI  locttirt-r.*,  beside.*  thoi>c  who  wi-re  ni'ponsihh!  for 
regular  cour«e»,  were  the  Warden  of  Merlon,  Lord  Stralhcoua,  Sir 
Alfred  Lynll,  Professor  Jobh.  Mr.  Herlwrt  Paul.  Mr.  O.  W.  E. 
Uus»ell,  Professor  Sayce  and  Dr.  Sweet ;  whilo  adiire;«ae«  at  the 
various  coaforonc«8  were  given  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler  and  Sir  J.  (J. 
Fitch — tbo  latter  of  whocn  dealt  eHfieeially  with  tlie  value  of  thit 
iiiOToment  to  elementary  toacliers.  The  inevitable  malediction 
from  tlio  SiiturMiif  lievittc  has  oidy  ^rveil  to  increase  tlie  giuety 
of  the  meeting. 

At  ttic  fonveria:io>\e  which  wound  Up  the  meeting,  Professor 
Weber,  of  Ueilbronn,  in  seconding  a  vote  of  tlianks  to  ibe  suerv- 
tary,  gave  intereiiting  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  movement. 
Foretgaere,  bo  remarked,  often  did  not  understand  Euglisbincn  ai 
well  as  they  ought  to  do,  saying  tlwt  they  were  reserved  or  stiff ;  bat 
in  ao  city  or  country  of  Euroiw  could  they  have  found  more  friendly 
intenwurse,  more  kindness  and  hospitnUty  tlmn  bad  been  oshibit«U 
in  Oxford,  and  England  had  for  Ui«  tiuo  beoouio  a  seooad  Fathcr- 
huid. 
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The  receotlv-pnblitliod  list  of  caodidab!*  wbo  Iwtc  >ati«Sod  tlu 
cxaiiiiDers  in  the  theory,  hUlorj.-,  sod  pncUoe  of  edacatiou,  conuio* 
the  n&ine«  of  foar  womcD  and  two  men  ooly.  Tliu  woidod  are 
divided  equally  bclwocn  Hollowny  and  Oxford  collcgi.'*.  Tfi*'  men 
are  both  Oxford  gnuluii(o».  TliU  in  rather  disooungiog.  In  the 
previons  list  there  ncro  mauy  more  inen  than  women,  and  aoreml 
of  tbcfto  hailed  from  Cninbridge.  The  day  of  the  tnincd  tnale 
secondary  tuochcr  has  iwcmingly  not  yet  arrived. 

Over  nino  thoiuand  candidat«s  were  examined  at  the  Oxford 
Locmk  this  year,  nud  of  these  over  six  thousand  obtained  eur- 
tiSc«t«».  The  proportion  is  ns  nearly  as  anything  two  pasaea  to  one 
failure.  This  indicates  a  considerable  "abinging-ap"  of  the 
rtandardon  Uic  part  of  tlie  examiners.  Let  nshope  tli3l  no  one  will 
attempt  to  make  capital  out  of  the  fact  that  twel^~e  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  of  the  eighteen  hundred  and  nineteen  senior  candidates 
in  religious  knowledge  failed  to  satisfy  the  examiners.  Another 
Yist  of  the  examination  of  candidates  ywair  rom  tunf  dt  mrjwre 
iimver$ilalis  lias  been  issued — that  of  the  women's  examinations. 
Of  the  twenty-eight  Higher  I^ocal  candidates  three  completed  their 
honours  and  six  their  ordinary  certificates.  Fidy-wven  candidate* 
appeared  foi  the  first  examination,  nod  twenty-nine  of  tboM 
passed. 

CAMBltltlOE. 

The  liondoner  who  talks  of  town  being  empty  ont  of  the 
season  should  see  Cambridge  iu  Beptember.  Kveryonc  has  gone 
away.  The  don,  the  undergraduate,  the  tradesman  and  bis  family 
arc  all  holiday- making. 

Our  oulj^uiiig  VicoChaueellor  has  attracted  outside  attention 
by  some  words  of  wisdom  at  liis  old  scboors  prize-giving.  As  an 
official  utterance  they  do«erve  quotation  here  :  *'Thc  entrance 
echolai^hip  at  the  school  or  at  the  univcntity,"  he  said,  "  is  a 
premium  on  precocity.  It  i^  the  business  of  tlie  stockbreeder  to 
niso  sheep  that  will  be  ready  for  market  at  two  years  old,  and  be 
never  stops  to  ask  whether  these  sheep  would  Ixj  heavier  or  better 
or  more  succulent  at  four  or  five  years  than  those  of  another  breed. 
When  the  two-year-old  slieep  is  concerted  into  mutton  it  baa 
accomplished  the  purpose  for  which  it  oamc  into  tlio  world.  Boja 
and  girls  are  not  to  bo  regarded  in  an  analogous  light.     Tlioy 


tttnfpersitt  Xetters. 

bare  not  aoconiplishvd  liicir  lifo  work  when  they  are  able  to  odd 
B.A.'  to  tiio  «o(l  of  thvir  Damo».  Tho  qaeiitioa  we  should  ask  is 
not, '  Has  this  boy  <lcr«-lo{)cd  yoaagcsl,  baa  his  brain  outgrown  his 
body,  has  his  pbytJcal  strength  not  been  developed  with  his  montnl 
growth?"  That  is  not  the  qiication.  We  should  rather  ask, 'Is 
this  a  boy  who,  wheu  bo  come*  to  bo  a  man  at  twenty-five,  wLU  Iw 
a  man  of  solid  parts  ?' " 


LONDON. 

Arrangi'tncntx,  or  at  least  romoars  of  arran^-in«Qt«,  Wtnccn 
tti<>  intertwisted  parties  in  tho  reconstruction  of  the  university  are 
the  order  of  the  day.  It  is  said  by  tliose  who  should  know  that 
the  drail  statute  has  been  modified  by  the  (.'ommissionors,  under 
tlie  influcnco  of  advocates  of  the  private  student  interest,  so  as  to 
make  it  much  more  satisfactory  to  the  externals  than  it  onoo 
threatened  to  be. 

It  was  mentioned  last  montb  that  there  was  likely  to  be  somo 
delay  over  the  issue  of  tJie  list  of  8j)ecial  subjects  for  tlie  1901 
examinations.  This  has  been  the  cose.  Attliongh  it  is  understood 
that  the  CJommitteo  on  Ssaminations  in  Arts  bos  settled  the  whole 
of  these,  only  the  subjecU  for  Matriculation  have  as  yet  l«eii 
officially  announced.  Of  these  tt  is  interesting  to  notice  that  tfao 
authorities  have  taken  early  advantage  of  the  licence  given  by  the 
regulations  which  came  into  force  iu  189^.  A  longish  scU'ction, 
tlie  Charon  and  7imo»,  from  Locian,  is  set  for  June  1901,  and 
the  Promelheut  of  Aeschylus  for  January  1901.  It  remains  to  be 
(cen  whether  the  oumber  of  candidates  offering  (Sreok  will 
increase  or  not. 

The  Intermediate  Arts,  Intermediate  $<»encp,  and  Preliminary 
ScientiiiG  Pass  and  Ilouonra  Lists  pnblisbed  in  the  middle  of 
August  have  created  some  excitement.  In  tho  Arts  list  tJtero  was 
a  plengh  of  £8  per  cent,  due  possibly  to  the  new  requirements  in 
Greek.  Tlie  Intermediate  Science  list  was  swollen  beyond  all 
expected  proportions,  probably  by  the  omission  of  Biology  from 
the  Ust  of  compulsory  subjects.  At  the  same  time  the  exnmincra 
seem  to  have  been  unusually  lenient.  The  pass  hero  was  over  68 
per  cent. 


Cbe  Tncorporaud  Jlssoclation  of 
Scad  masters. 


THE  FULL  TEXT  OF  THE 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  ACT.  1899. 


AKilANGEJlENT  OF  SKCTIONS. 

1.  £.itiibli»hniciit  of  Board  of  EdurutioD. 

2.  Duties  au(t  iiowcrH  of  Boartl  of  Education. 

3.  In.'4iH>ction  of  socoodary  eoliools. 

4.  C-ousuItittivo  Coiuii)itt«o. 

5.  Order*  to  bo  laid  boforv  PArliniiKMit, 
G.  BtulT,  rciniimTation,  and  ex|ii-n.*os. 

7.  Siy\v,  »i»l1,  iuuI  ]>roccediugs  of  Board  of  Bdii«atioD. 

8.  Fowcr  for  Prosidcat  or  Socrctarj'  to  sit  in  Parlituui-iil. 

9.  Extent,  comiDonccmenl,  and  sbort  titl«. 


All  Act  to  provide  for  tbo  K>l»bli.sliiiiont  of  a  Ituanl  of 
Education  fur  Kn^laiid  and  Wulci,  and  lor  matters  ooniioctvd 
tl»ercwit}i. 

Be  it  onactod  by  the  QueeD'a  most  ExocIIeiit  Maji^sty,  by  and 
with  tlte  advice  aud  comeut  of  the  Lords  S|iiritiial  and  Tomjioral, 
and  Coiniuons,  iu  tbis  jirceent  rarllanicDt  assembled,  ood  by  the 
authority  of  tht-  saaic,  as  follovfs  : — 

1, — (1)  TliiTi'  »UaU    be    cstablisticd  n   Board   of    Edncalion 
ohargnl  with  the  feujiorialcDdcnco  of  uiattvn  rrUitiiig 
B«t«WJ*j"«t  to  education  iu  Euglaud  and  Wale*. 
MimtBwi-  (^)  '^'■■-'  Board  shall  <.-oa»i>t  of  a  PrcMtlont,  tai 


of  the  Lord  i'n;i>idviit  of  thti  Couucil  (uu1l-»s  hu  ic 
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appointed  President  of  the  Board),  Her  Majpsty'a  Principal 
Secretaries  of  Stat*,  the  First  CJommiBsioner  of  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury,  and  the  Otancellor  of  Her  Majesty's  Exchequer. 

(3)  The  existing  Vice-President  of  the  rommittee  of  the 
Privy  Oonncil  on  Edneation  shall  also  be  a  member  of  the  Board, 
bat  on  the  nesf  vacancy  in  his  otlicp  the  office  shall  be  abolished, 
and  the  enactments  mentioned  in  the  sohcdnle  to  this  Act  shall  be 
repealed. 

(4)  Tho  President  of  the  Board  shall  be  appointed  by  Her 
Majesty,  and  shall  hold  office  daring  Her  Majesty's  pleasure. 

(5)  The  Board  shall  bo  deemed  to  be  established  on  the 
apjiointmcnt  of  the  President  thereof. 

2.— (1)  The  Board  of  Education  shall  fake  the  place  of  the 
Education   Department  (incloding  thu  Department 
^"'"*"'l     of    Science    and    Art),    and    nil    cnaetmcnts    and 
«l  Eihiculiun.  documents  shall  bo  oonstrued  accordingly. 

(2)  It  shall  he  lawful  for  Her  Majesty  in  f'oundl, 
from  time  to  time,  by  Order,  to  transfer  to,  or  make  excrciwablo 
by,  the  Board  of  Kducntion  any  of  tbe  [wwer*  of  the  Charity 
CommliiiiOQers  or  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  uialters 
appearing  to  Her  Majesty  to  relate  to  education,  and  the  Order 
may  mako  such  provision  as  appears  necessary  for  api>lyiiiK  to  tlie 
exeroUc  of  those  ]>owcrs  by  the  Board  of  IWooation  the 
enactments  ridntin;^  to  tho  Ohari^  Comnii»»ioner!«  or  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture. 

Provided  that  any  qnefttion  as  to  wbeth«r  an  endowment  or 
any  part  of  an  endovrrnent  iit  held  for  or  ought  to  be  ftp[»liod 
to  educational  pnrposeii  shall  he  determined  by  tJw  C9iuitr 
Commissioners. 

3. — (1)  The  Board  of   Education  may  by  their  officers,  or, 

bvoMtionof   "f^"^  taking  tlie  advice  of  the   Consaltativo   Oom- 

••cMuUpy     mittoo  hereinafter  mentioned,  by  any  University  or 

other   organ  1  Ration,   inspect   any  ichool    itupplying 

secondary  edneation  and   desiring   (o   be   so   inspecteil,   for   the 

purpose  of  ascertaining  the  character  of  the  teaching  in  the  school 

ftnd  tho  nature  of  the  provisions  made  for  the  teaching  and  health 

of  tho  scholars,  and  may  so  inspect  the  school  on  snch  terras  an 

may  bo  Bxed  by  the  Board  of  Education  with  tlio  consent  of  the 

Treasury :  Provided  that  tho  insjiection  of  schools  established  br 
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tclivDifi  ander  the  Wctith  Intermediate  EdocttioD  Act,  1889,  sfanll, 

sulijcct  to  roguklions  mado  by  th«  Treasary  under  section  nin^  of 

Utiit  Ad,  be  oondaoLed  aa  berctofDre  by  the  Central  Welsh  Jioittd 

for  Intermediate  Education,  and   that   the  buA   Bo«rd   shall   be 

recognised  as  the  pr^>er  organisation  for  the  inspection  of  any 

snoh  Hcbools  as  may  be  desirous  of  inspection  under  this  section. 

(2)  The  Council  of  iiny  county  or  county  borough  may  oot  of 

any  mont'y  applicable  for  the  pnqrases  of  technical  education  pay 

or  contribute  to  tlte  cxpenscfl  of  inspecting  under  this  section  any 

sdiuol  within  their  county  or  borooglL 

4. — It  shall  be  lawJ'ul  for  Her  Majesty  in  Coancit,  by  Order, 

to  establish  a  CJonsnltativc  Committee  consisting,  as 

K^niuli'^?    ^  not  '*'«'  tl>»o  two-thinls,  of  persons  qnaliBeJ  to 

represent  the  views  of  UniTorsities  and  other  bodies 

iiiteroiited  in  education,  for  the  purpose  of — 

(a)  framing  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Edocation, 

regulations  for  a  register  of  teachers,  which  shall  bo  formed 

and  kept  in  manner  to  be  provided  by  Ord«r  in  Council : 

Provided  that  the  register  so  formed  shall  contain  the  names 

of  the  registered   teachers  arranged   in  alphabi.-tical  order, 

with  an  entry  in  re!»poct  to  each  teacher  showing  the  date 

of  his  roigi»tration,  and  giving  a  brief  record  of  his  ijniili- 

ficatioos  and  ex[M.Ticnvi> ;   and 

(i)  advising  tlin  Hoard  of  Education  on  any  matter  referred 

to  the  comriiittot'  by  the  Hoard. 

9,— Tlic  draft  of  any  Order  proposed  to  be  made  under  Ihiit 

Act  plinll  be  laid  before  eacli  House  of  Parliament 

hid  \ttvT«      for  not   less   than   four   weeks   during   which  that 

I>iirliHui«Di.     flouge  is  sitting,  before  it  is  submitted  to  her  Majesty 

in  Council. 

6. — (1)  The  Board  of  Education  may  appoint  snoh  secretaries, 

„   .  officers,  and  »ervants  as  the  Board  may,  with  (be 

Bbtr,  niinuiie*  ,      ™  . 

ration,  and     sanction  of  thc  Treasnry,  determine. 

Ttdod  by  Parliament,  to  the  President  of  the  Board,  unless  be 
twAilt  another  mluried  office,  such  aiinnaJ  salary  not  exceeding  two 
thonnnd  poumU,  and  to  ih«  iwcrotarics,  oSioen  and  servants  of 
tlie  Board  )>uch  Kdurien  or  rvitiunvratiuit,  as  the  Tneosuiy  may 
iletennine. 
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7.— (1)  Thfi  Board  of  EiJuoation  niuy  mw  niitl  ho  sued  and  may 

for  all  parposeii  l>e  d4>!<cril)<>d  by  tlint  name. 

pnt^innvl       (^)  "^''^  Board  ohnll  Iinvo  an  official  itoal,  which 

Bowd  oi  Eciu.  jthall  l,e  offioinlly  and  judioiiilly  noiicisl,  antl  that  seal 

ifhull  hi>  anihcnticated  by  tlie  signature  of  the  Presi- 

iU'»t  or  w>mo  nK'iiiIxT  of  the  Hoard,  or  of  a  Swrelary,  or  of  some 

[•cn<on  aiithorifod  Ky  the  Pn-sJdont  or  »oiiie  nioinWr  of  tho  Board 

to  act  on  Iwhalt'  of  a  wcrctjiry. 

(3)  Every  dooiinic-iit  ))iir|H>riiiig  to  lii^  an  in»trnmr>nt  JMued  hy 
tlio  Itoard  of  Kdnciitioii,  and  to  U'  scaled  with  th(^  seal  of  the 
Board,  authoiiliented  in  Dianner  provided  by  thi9  Act,  or  to  be 
i^igned  by  a  secrcUirr  or  any  person  anlbori!>e<l  by  tlio  President  or 
sonic  member  of  tin;  BoanI  to  act  on  behalf  of  a  secretary,  shall  be 
roceived  in  evi<lcnc<-,  and  be  deemed  to  be  such  an  instranKnt 
witliout  further  (iroof,  unless  the  contrary  is  »liov,'n. 

(4)  A  cvrtJIicatc  signed  by  the  President  or  any  niember  of 
the  Board  of  Education  that  any  in«tnimcnt  [)uri>ortiiig  to  be  made 
or  ismc<)  by  the  President  or  some  mcniber  of  tho  Board  is  so  made 
or  i»suod  »lia)l  be  conclusive  evidence  of  tJie  fact. 

8.— (1)  Th«  office  of  President  of  lln;  Board  of  Kducution  sluitl 

„        ,    „      not  reodi-r  tlio  iktboo  holding  it  incapablu  of  Wini; 

■dnnt  ur (cnv  elected  to,  OF  of  Voting  in,  tJie  Commons  Hoitse  ol 

'7?'.'°*";''    Parliament,  iind   shall   Iw   deemed   to  bo  an  office 

included    in    Hchvdnlu   H.   of   tho    Representation 

of  tho  People  Act,  1867 1  in  Schedule  H.  of  the  Representation  of 

tlH-  People  (Scotland)  Act,  1868  ;  in  Schedule  E.  of  tho  Itepre- 

KntatioD  of  the  People  (Ireland)  Act-,  1868  ;  and  in  I'art  I.  of  tlw 

Schedule  of  the  Promiwory  Oaths  Act,  18C8. 

(2)  After  tho  ubolilion  of  ihe  oftico  of  the  Vioo-Prcscdeiit  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Educution,  one  of  tho 
secretaries  of  tJto  Board  of  Education  shall  not  by  reason  of  bin 
office  be  incapable  of  bein^  electc*!  to  or  of  voting  in  tlic  Coininons 
Hoou  of  Parliament. 

9. — (1)  This  Act  shall  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

(i)  This  Act  shall  come  into  ojiemliun  on  the  first 
EiU-Di,  turn-    Jay  (,f  April  one  tiionsand  nine  hundretl. 

mcDcemeiil  Bud        -  ' 

■faott  iiil«.         (3)  This  Act  may  be  cit«d  as  the  Board  of  Eda- 
cettioD  Act,  l^d. 


<M»  EJ'Ucntlonal  Kcvtcw. 

ScmtnrLK :  EsACTMisrs  IIrpralkp. 

(1)  Tbp  Education  Deparimeni  Act,  UfiG.  Thp  whole  Act. 
(2)  The  PnMio  Hcallh  Art,  1W8.  In  (M?ction  «-ven  the  words 
"(hp  Viop-IVsidcnt  onlic  Comniittw  of  IIm!  ^id  Privy  Council 
on  E'lacation  being  on«  of  thctn." 


CORRESPONDENCE    RELATING    TO    TH 
PUBLIC  INQUIRY  HELD  ON  BEHALF 
OF    THE    CHARITY    COMMISSIONERS 
AT  GRANTHAM.   MAY  30,   1899. 

(1)  Tho  foltowing  letter  lias  licen  addresaed  by  the  Charitr 
Commixcion  to  the  Clerk  to  tlic  Governors  of  Oranlham  Gramnmr 
School : — 

Chanty  Commiasion, 
To  A.  H.  Malim,  Esq.,  Aumitt,  1899. 

Solicitor,  Grantham. 

Sib.— Tho  Commissionprs  havo  had  tinder  consideration  the 
Report  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  who  visited  Gmntliam  on 
tliP  30th  Sffiy,  and  hold  a  public  imjoiry  witJi  reference  to  the 
n'ceiit  dismissal  of  throe  aititiHtunt  masters  of  Grantluun  Grammar 
School, 

Tlic  (Jommissionors  much  regret  that  an  impression  should 
have  obtained  among  those  rosponsrible  for  the  administration 
of  the  Charity  that  tho  ongagomenta  of  tlin  asttiHt-int  masters 
in  iJk«  Sohool  wore  ipto/aeto  terminated  by  the  resignation  of  the 
Hcud  Master.  An  lias  atrnady  b««n  intimated  to  yoa,  Ihia  iinpre»> 
sion  was  without  fonndation. 

Upon  a  review  of  all  the  faots  of  the  case,  the  CommivAioncr* 
are  of  opinion  that  the  three  assistant  masters  were  in  fact  dis- 
missed without  dae  oottoe  by  Mr.  Hatchings,  the  lute  Ileail 
Master,  by  his  letters  of  the  ^9th  and  30th  Dooember.  addreaaed 
to  the  ansistant  masters,  taken  in  conjunction  with  previons 
commaoioation«  between  the  parties.  They  are  alio  of  opinion 
that  under  the  terms  of  their  engagements  the  iu»i<taDt  master* 
ImMUM  by  tho  cn«tom  of  the  profession  entitled  to  one  term's 
salary  in  lieu  of  notioe,  and  that  these  terms'  soloriea  are  payable 
put  of  tlte  funds  of  the  Charity, 
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The  (?ommiwrion<M-it  nrc  TuiihAr  of  opinion  tlint  thn  fchome 
confi>rs  upon  the  Gov<>nion*  no  »Tilliority  to  ninkr  {inr'n''iit9  out  of 
Iho  fands  of  the  f'harity  to  n.4ai^tanl  mnsiors  !)y  way  of  honoraria 
for  part  eorrices,  nnd  tliat  consc'iopntly  the  8«m  of  £155.  so  paid 
by  the  Governors  Jn  pursiiAncP  of  their  resolution  of  thr>  27th 
Fobrittry,  shoald  be  rpfandpd  to  tho  endowment  by  the  Qovemoni 
re^nsibli)  for  the  resolntion. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  farther  misapprehension  I  am  to  add 
that  the  provtsions  of  tho  flcheme  do  not  appear  to  impose  any 
pewonal  liability  on  a  Head  Master  vacating  his  office,  by  r«ttson 
of  bin  omitting  to  give  notice  to  terminate  the  engagements  of  the 
a.<«i.ttAnt  miwteri,  a  8t<>p  whioh  is  neither  customary  nor  in  the 
int«rcsts  of  the  School  desirable. — I  am,  Sir,  Years  obediently,  etc. 

(i)  Here  follows  a  copy  of  the  letter  addressed  on  behalf  of 
the  Incorporated  Association  of  Ilead  Masters  to  the  Oliarity 
Commission  in  connection  with  the  dismissal  of  the  school  staff 
nt  Grantham  Grammar  SchooL 
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Parmiter'a  School, 
To  the  Secretary,  Victoria  Park,  N.R., 

The  Charity  CJommission,  February  17,  1899. 

Wliit^IwII.  S.W. 
Sib, — ^The  attention  of  the  (^Vtnncil  of  the  Incorporated 
Association  of  Head  Masters  has  tmen  directed  to  a  ease  of  dis- 
misMl  (Chrisimaa,  18y«)  of  the  sehool  staff  on  the  entry  of  a  new 
Head  Master.  The  school  referred  to  is  Grantham  Grammar 
l8ihoo1,  a  school  which  is  administered  andor  a  sohomo  of  the 
(?liarity  tJommismon,  which  assigns  the  power  of  appointment  nmJ 
dismissal  of  the  stJiff  to  the  Head  Master,  snhject  in  tho  ctusc.  of 
dismisaa)  to  an  appeal  to  the  Qorerning  Body. 

Sndi  dismissal  has  been  unfavourably  commenteti  npon  in  the 
pnblic  press,  and  has  caused  considerable  local  excitement. 

The  action  appears  to  bo  commonly  imputof)  to  an  arbitrary 
exercise  of  power  by  tho  incoming  Head  Master,  whereas,  from 
information  received  but  not  folly  inrostigntod,  it  would  acem 
that  tho  responsibility  for  the  st(>p  taken  virtually  rests  with  tltc 
Governing  Body.  Tho  Association  wi«lii.<4  in  no  way  to  call 
in  qnestion  the  undoubted  right  of  the  Head  Master  as  given  by 
Itie  school  suheme  to  di»»ii««  tlie  assistant  niastors,  sabject  in  tlU» 
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cafHs  to  an  appeal  Ui  tlio  Governing  Body,  ui<]  subject  aUo  to  the 
asmal  iiotioo  of  ono  t4>mi,  or  of  sach  other  period  as  may  be  fixed 
by  ciutt^Mik  or  by  agreeiuent ;  bat  the  (Tonneil  sabiuits  that  in  tbii 
oaitc  audi  notice  van  not  given,  owing  probably  to  the  mistaken 
notion  tint  the  cngagemenbi  of  ajuiatant  iiia.«ten  terminate  ijtta 
jacto  on  tbii  resignation  of  the  Head  Master  who  appointed  them, 
and  that  in  con!UM|Qonee  at  the  resignation  of  the  Head  Master  of 
Granthitni  School  at  Christnuis  the  awistant  uiaiiters  in  question 
ocAwd  tlti'n  to  iie  connected  with  the  school  nnless  they  were 
reappointed  by  live  new  Head  iSIaster.  Under  Utis  mistaken  notion 
the  Governors  liave  not  only  omitted  to  provide  any  alleviation  of 
the  serious  penalty  of  dismissal  after  long  and  faittiful  service,  but 
they  have  endeavourM  to  evade  their  legal  duty  of  payment  iu 
lieu  of  notice,  Tlio  C'ounoil  reepeoLfuJly  asks  tbc  C'harity  CVun- 
mii^ion  for  a  definite  ruling  as  to  the  legal  difference  (if  any)  in 
the  tenure  of  assistant  masters  incident  apon  the  appointment 
of  a  new  Head  Master. 

The  f'onncil  after  consideration  of  the  details  whicli  are  here- 
with enclosed  is  of  opution  that  in  connection  with  the  above  a 
/mWi/inv case  for  official  invcetigation  has  been  made  oat;  and 
is  farther  of  opinion  that  by  this  caso  a  widivspread  iniprcMion 
has  been  created  that  injustice  may  arise  nnder  a  fairly  adminis- 
tered scheme  of  the  t'barity  Commission.  Such  an  inipre»»iou 
tends  to  damage  the  status  of  schools,  and  the  poiiition  of  Head- 
masters working  under  snob  schemes,  and  in  particular  to  call  in 
question  an  ap[M>rtionmcnt  of  powers  of  apfiointinent  and  dis- 
missal wbiob  this  Association  considers  to  be  wi»elj  made,  and 
which  should  not  be  liable  to  be  lightly  imfmgn<H). 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Council  respectfully  urjEce  the 
Charity  <-'ommie«on  to  take  such  stejis  m  they  think  fit  for 
invostiftatiug  llie  eircnmstancea  of  the  case  iu  question,  in  order 
that  by  an  nuthoritaliv<!  declaration  it  iiiay  be  nude  clear  which 
pguiy  is  responsible  for  a  difficulty  whiidi  doubtlcM  exists,  and  in 
which  ignorance  may  li-ad  to  a  miscarriage  of  ju])ti<.'e.— We  have 
the  honour  to  be,  your*  fattliluUy, 

A.  It.  Vaedt,   ChaimutHo/th  Citmint. 
H,  l>,  Swallow,  I  ^'»">'^'ff  *«**«««, 
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(Ji)  RopI}-  of  the  Obaritf  Coiumi^sioD  to  Uie  reqiHWl*  of 
the  Coancil  of  tlie  Association  : — 

Cliarity  CommlsnoD, 
To  Dr.  R.  P.  Soott.  iyM  April,  1899. 

SiH, — Referring  to  yoor  letter  of  the  7th  Uarch  last,  I  ain 
dirocAed  to  inform  tou  that  the  (.'oiuinisftioaers  hare  in»trttctetl  odo 
of  their  assistaRtK^mmissioners,  Mr.  Selby  Biggo,  to  visit 
Grantham  at  an  early  ibite  with  a  view  to  holding  an  en<iairy 
into  the  circnm^tanccs  of  this  cose  as  afflicting  tho  late  aidiitant 

I  um  to  add  that  the  Uommiit»ionor»  lia^'V  inUniated  to  the 
t&ivernon!  that  thvro  in  appar«ntty  no  gronnd  for  the  oantentioa 
oat  the  apitoiiiljncnts  of  UMistuat-iiuwlor^  were  ipto/aiio  termi- 
nated by  a  vacancy  in  the  bcftdina»lemhi|i.~]  oin,  Sir,  etc 


THE    MEDICAL    PRELIMINARY 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The  General  H^'dico]  Council  having  ifisiied  a  ciraular  letter 
with  a  Wvw  to  awortaioing  the  opiuiou  of  oilucalioual  lx)dio«  as  Ut 
the  pOBBibility  and  udviwibility  of  raiiuog  the  gonial  standard  of 
cdnuitional  nMjairemcnts  in  the  com)  of  intending  medical  students, 
thi>  Council  of  the  Association  lia^  ado{>teiI  the  following  resolu- 
tion!* for  coniinnnication  to  the  General  Medical  Coancil : — 

(1)  That  it  h  ({Diie  practicabJA  within  the  next  few  yeani 
to  rMjaire  that  all  inti-niiing  .itudentn  of  medicine  stball 
have  paased  an  exam i nation  e<]uivalent  in  character  and 
stindarJ  to  tlie  Senior  [jocal  and  Higher  Grade  Exami- 
nations, 
(i)  That  the  earlie.it  date  at  which  the  higher  standard  should 
bo  enforced  is  January  I»t,  11102. 

(3)  That  it  is  not  felt  that  itntticient  data  are  in  tJie  hands  of 
the  CJouncil  to  enable  them  to  say  what  proportion  of 
students  would  be  predaded  from  entering  ui>on  a  counte 
of  medical  Mtudy  by  the  contemplated  eltange  in  the 
Medical  (Vuncil's  re<|u!rcments. 

(4)  Tliat  the  Goneral  Medical  Council  sliould  bo  informed  that, 
with  regard  to  the  note  nppendoil  to  their  letter  in  wliidi 
the  drat  cLtM  eiuunination   of   the  evUego  is   ranked  its 
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s  "junior"  cxnminntioQ,  the  Asmcintton  regard*  a  pass  in 
tho  first  class  in  tho  C'-oUoge  trf  Preoeptors'  Examinntioo 
as  vquiralcnt  to  a  pass  in  the  Senior  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
IxKnl  Examinations. 


THE     INSPECTION    OF    SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 

The   Conntnl   of  the  Association   has   adopted  the   foDowinf; 
Itcsolutions : — 

(1)  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Coanoil,  nil  pahlic  inspectioa 
contomplfited  under  the  Board  of  Education  Bill  ahonld  bo 
free  of  cost  to  the  Bchools  bo  inspected, 

(2)  That  all  Secondary  Schools  of  whatever  kind  should  be 
subject  to  AdministratiTC  or  "  official "  inspection  («>o 
Ilcport  of  Hoyal  Cominlgsion,  page  1(5),  which  ahonld  bo 
oondnctcd  by  tho  Board  of  Edncation  withont  any  cost 
falling  upon  tlie  schools  and  should  take  cognisance  of  the 
following  jwints  : — 

1.  Buildings    and    equipment,     boarding-liousas     play- 

gronnds  and  proviiiion  for  gamm. 
S.  The  provision  iiiado  for  saniLtry  re(|QircnienU. 

3.  The  nunibtrs  and  qoaliBcation  of  tho  tcAchers. 

4.  The  proportion  of  maBtera  to  boys. 

5.  The  character  and  objects  of  tho  edncation  ff.jeu 
in  the  school,  and  the  ago  of  the  scholars. 

6.  The  constttntion  and  action  of  the  Governing  Body. 

7.  Tho  relation  of  tho  school  to  tho  educational  orgnnija- 
tion  of  tlio  district  and  to  Universities  and  oth^ 
plaoes  of  c<iucadoD. 

8.  Tho    chanctcr   of   the     educational     inspection    or 
*  examination  ado])l(^d  by  the  whool. 

9.  Sc1m>dI  finances  and  fees. 
{3}  Tliat  o\'cry  such  school    should    be  subject  eitlier  to  (A) 

edocational  iuepeciion  (apart  from  examination  writtvu  or 
oral),  such  inspection  to  deal  with— 

1.  Educational  method,  system,  and  appanttos. 

2.  Tlie  character  and  quality  of  the  teaobing. 

3.  The  discipline  of  tho  school. 


Ube  ^nspectton  of  SeconDanr  Scbools.        eoi 

4.  Th«  witure  of  tho  oicaiaiiiations  througliout  the  school, 
or  to  (B)  an  cxaiuioaUou  of  tlie  whole  school,  to  be  coa- 
(iucted  by  a  Unirenity  ;  the  scbcraca  regulating  school? 
being  bronght,  if  a^oeetary,  into  harmony  Kith  the  pro- 
vlfflons  thos  SQggestod. 

(4)  That  overy  school  satisfying  tho  Bonrd  of  Education 
under  tbo  clanses  proccdiug  ^hall  be  uutitltid  to  a  plaou 
on  nny  such  registor  of  cfficiunt  achoola  us  may  hecoafter 
bo  formed. 

(5)  That  to  secure  the  confidt^ncc  of  the  Gorornore.  Head 
Mnaten,  and  parente,  an  well  m  of  the  general  public,  it  i» 
desirable  that  the  InspectoFB  Hhould  bo  men  who  havi* 
had  actual  teaching  experience  in  n  Secondary  School. 

That  every  University  undertaking  such  ius[>oction  shall 
publish  the  names  of  its  lnsiMH;tun>. 
(t>)  That,  before  any  report  of  an  luiipoctor  be  pr(!t<enled  U> 
the  Board  of  Education,  it  jihall  bo  submitted  in  proof 
to  the  Governing  Body  of  the  School  by  the  Uvad  Maittvr  ; 
and  that  tho  Head  Master  and  the  Governing  Body  of  the 
School  aliall  both  have  the  opportunity  to  remark  thereon 
before  the  lleport  is  considered  by  the  Board. 

That  such  reports  be  regarded  as  confideutiuJ,  only  euch 
parts  being  published  as  Ihc  Board  of  Education  may  direct. 

__         Correspondence, 

in*   Jiiltlor  dect  not  koU  himteif  rfpoH%iUc  /or  iHt  (^naimc  w/ireM<W  *jr 

(^irujioHileHit .] 


SOME  EXI'EIUMENTS  IN  PHYSIOLUGY  TEACHING. 
Zt  tit  Editor  e/  tA«  "Euuoatiomal  ReIi-ibw." 

Dear  Sir, — You  were  good  coougli  to  print  a  short  Irtter  from 
mo  a  while  ago  on  "  The  IliustraUou  of  Ijessons." 

This  mouth  1  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  some  experi- 
ments which  one  of  my  miatrosscs  hod  mode  during  the  lost  twelve 
months  in  the  illustration  of  lesM>u5  on  aaimal  phvsiology  and  En 
praeticu!  work  done  by  the  girls  themselves. 
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Tlic  Form  to  wliicb  tbc  l«8Sons  bftve  becD  given  is  oar  Lower 
Sixtb,  and  comi)ri!H»  from  fifloen  to  eighteen  girls,  oo  an  average 
about  siitooo  years  of  ago.  Tli«  phjiiiology  teacher  ia  an  enthn- 
Htast  in  her  mbject,  itiid  tiiu  kindled  an  almost  eqoal  entliQsiaan 
in  her  pnpils.  Mori'ovor,  n  Ycrj-  »onod  knowledge  bas  been 
actjuired  by  tbc  girls  of  thoac  {larti  of  the  sabjcd  which  bare  been 
brought  iindor  their  notiot?,  and  tbit  knowledge  bas  been  aci^Dired 
in  a  very  liappy  way. 

We  began  with  lantern  di^niouslTtttiou  leftsooaL  Oar  own  school 
lantern — a  very  simple  one — ^wns  rc<iiii.*itioiied,  slide:)  were  hir«d, 
the  girls  were  inrilcd  two  or  tlircc  times  in  llie  winter  months  to 
stay  at  scliool  for  ten,  and  aboat  4.30  tb«  Unlem  was  pot  into  use. 
ThinjjH  were  made  door  by  this  means  whtcli  no  anioaot  of  verba) 
description  coald  have  made  clear. 

The  next  riotu  made  was  to  arrange  a  demonstration  of  a 
totally  different  kind.  The  mi^tre-ss  called  in  the  help  of  another 
member  of  oor  staff,  also  a  fully  qnalilied  teacher  of  the  sabject ; 
tea  was  again  provided,  and  after  tea  the  girls  were  divided  into 
grou[>i,  and  went  in  turn  to  two  "  demonstration  tables,"  at  which 
thoy  were  shown,  and  had  carefully  iwinted  out  to  them,  all  tbc 
varioos  structures  in,  cy^  tlie  larynx  of  a  sheep,  or  a  ballodt's 
heart,  or  the  lungs,  carefully  pre|)ared  and  <liwe«ted  by  the  <lemoii- 
strators, 

A  little  later,  on  another  such  evening,  ffttit  were  the  demoD- 
strstors,  and  very  well  they  did  their  work.  Of  course,  when  the 
number  of  demonttfrators  U  increaned,  tlte  grou{>s  of  obaerrars 
may  be  made  much  suialU^r,  and  obwr\:aUon  booomeo  more 
thorough.  Thas  we  found  it  possible  to  have  a  sufBciont  number 
of  dcmoDstration-tables  to  allow  of  fonr  demonstrations  going  on 
ut  oooc  to  groups  of  not  more  than  about  four  girls,  oocb  group 
of  fonr  approaching  each  table  io  tum,  and  obscrring  thoroughly 
the  \-arioux  structures  displayed.  The  girls  were  delighted  and  fiUed 
with  amazement  and  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  the  structorcs 
and  their  wonderful  adaptability  to  the  fuactiotie  they  serve. 
Moreover,  wo  have  discovered  by  this  means  more  than  one  very 
promising  yoang  teacher  among  these  girt  demonstrators,  who 
explained  so  clearly  and  who  took  their  work  so  serioosly  and 
earnestly. 

Anotlicr  oxperimout  Irtcil  was  intended  to  teach  the  girls  in  a 
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■ctlcal  fn^tiion  soiiii-thing  of  auatoiny.  Th<>y  were  wkcd  to 
|>rei(»R'  tLo  t-kvli'toii  vf  »  rabbit  ns  u  bit  of  KasUtr  hoUikjr  work. 

Every  girl  in  Uiu  cla»s  re«|>oii<Ii^,  tliougli  of  course  aomc  did 
the  work  irettor  tlian  olIicRt. 

Thff  rabbit  was  boujrht  aui]  st«weiJ  until  the  bones  wcr«  qoito 
cWr  of  tb«  fl«sb.  Tbcn  (be  bonvs  wvrn  oollvcted,  dried,  wwbod, 
and  bruHbed  jierroctly  clean,  bleacbed,  moiintvd  on  a  cnnl  in  projicr 
order,  and  named.  Only  two  i^irh  (Jiow«d  u[i  every  bono  qait« 
perfect,  and  qnit«  aocuratfily  placed  and  named;  bnt  many  Ake.letons 
were  alitM^t  perfect,  and  a.<»ernl  work  was  done  by  all  the  girlH. 
file  girls  now  know,  aa  they  could  not  have  known  eo  well  in  any 
other  way,  tJko  various  bones  of  tlie  skeleton  of  a  vertebrate,  and 
their  connection  witli  each  other,  and  the  bearing  of  this  upon 
tiwir  lessons  in  human  anatomy  is  very  evident. 

One  other  word  and  I  Iiare  done.  It  may  not  bo  generally 
known  that  the  authorities  at  the  South  Kensington  Uuseain  wUl 
allow  a  qaaliHed  teacher  of  physiology  to  give  a  demonstrafioo 
lectore  in  the  lecture-theatre  tliere,  and  to  use  the  ooUectioa  of 
anatomical  models  which  the  mnseoD]  posseMes — one  of  the  finest 
oolleptionH  in  the  world^and  will  furnish  an  attendant  to  mani> 
pulate  the  mwlcls.  Our  girls  spent  two  happy  hours  ihi-re  ouo 
Satardiiy  morning  last  autumn,  and  eagerly  asked  when  they 
might  go  again.  Yet  it  was  no  play  expedition  on  which  they 
went.  Thoy  worked  well  the  whole  of  the  two  hoars,  and  wont 
straight  home  when  the  lecture  was  over. 

I       We  have  taught  physiology  here  for  many  years,  but  we  have 
only  within  the  bst  two  years  found  out  huw  to  moke  it  of  real 
and  living  interest  and  value  to  oar  pupi]». 
Here,  us  in  all  physical  science,  the  only  way  to  know  is  lo  mo 
for  onnelf,  and  the  work  is  iutcresttog  only  when  it  becomes 
practical. 
I  am,  Dear  Sir, 
^m  Your*  faithfully, 

W-  C,  £.  lUQQ. 

JhUhfior  Seitvl  imd  Trainins  CMtfr,  V^mhnittU. 
Auftul,  1899. 
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[PiiUitWinrt  ivqmtted  to  ilate  Ot*  p fix -^  book*  t«at/»r  retiae.) 

CLASSICS. 

(1)  Vergil,  Aeneld  II.  With  Vocabulary.  KditedbyA.®^ 
wick,  H.A."TboCnmbrttIgo  &<ric«  for  ikhooU acid TnuzuagOoUcgoa,** 
(Pittl'row,  Clny.xT.  +  III  pp.,  ej  x  H'ma.)  Mr.  SWgwiA'fl  edition 
of  Torgil  is  too  vi'll  known  to  nsod  rccommendatioii.  Tlu«  »-is«iio  t* 
in  n  slig^titlj-  iiliridgeil  nnd  rcrinod  form,  and  otmtaina  in  odditioii 
n  Tocabulary  nud  in  tho  introduction  a  Dot«  on  the  metre,  which  will  bv 
valunblo  to  begionora,  (2)  Horace,  Odes  II.  £dit«d  bj  Stephen 
Owynn.  (liUvkio,  xzii.  +  HI  pp->  7  X  -1}  uu.,  U.  6d.)  A  very 
phjQMUtt  and  lueful  sohool  book.  Tho  illaatrati<taa,  dravn  bom 
sculptuTO  and  vaHo-paintings,  profixod  to  tho  various  odea  are  on 
intoreiitinK  addition,  though  the  roproductiona  are  nwoMorily  aomevhat 
rough.  Thoao  with  the  ample  introduction,  notes,  and  TocabolaiT', 
eatiiJactorily  hUfil  the  intention  of  the  editor  "  to  nutko  tho  book  mU- 
■uiEcing."  (3)  Satura  Grammatica,  or  Latin  Critical  Notea.  By 
E.  Q.  A.  Beckwith,  B.A.  {Boll.xv.  +  lU  PP-.  BJ  X  4  in*.)  A  *eri« 
of  uotoa  ou  Liitiu  Syntax  usoful  to  siipplemi'nt  a  primor  or  exorciaa 
book.  It  cuutniiut  first  a  list  of  tho  constructionit  belonging  to  verba, 
oonjunotionB,  and  some  adjccttvcin,  and  following  theso  gnunmatioal 
nat«B  DD  a  grmt  vikriety  of  subjocts — tho  onlor  of  which  aooms  to  bo 
eoQiowhut  huphuzitrd.  Among  them  we  noto  as  ajtociolly  uMtol  a  Uat 
of  "figum  of  apeooh,"  and  "grammatical  t«nna"  (/pietne,  htttrvditi, 
eto.).  Aaothor  useful  feature  is  the  inaortion  of  blank  pogva 
for  the  student's  own  additional  uotw. 

FliENCH. 

.(1)  French  as  Said.  By  E.  Aldrod  Williams.  (Thomaa 
Burleigh,  W  pp.,  5)  x  8}in«.,  Ss.  6rf.  not.)  Thuno  exerciM«  ore 
intended  cut  a  reoiL-dy  for  tho  bod  prouuuviatiuu  of  Frcuoh  which 
exists  in  nearly  all  aohouU.  So  runs  the  profaco.  The  method  h<s« 
employed  ia  described  as  tho  "Plain-English";  that  is,  the  deeerip- 
ttous  of  the  pronundutiuu  uro  spelt  ia  l£uglish  and  nut  in  phooetio 
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^mbols.  ThU  u  an  adrantagv  to  English  studootB,  und  tho  rMulte 
obuinod  hj  following  tlie  imrtrnctione  grrea  oro  for  tlie  moet  pait 
gooi).  But  lh<:  quMtion  ariseti,  wliy  pronuncintion  should  bo  taught 
na  a  thing  upArt  iu«U<ad  of  going  hiind-in-biind  with  tho  first  leeeons 
in  tlio  Unguago,  wliiuh  i«  Himly  tho  plun  adopted  in  our  kIiooIs  to- 
day. Hovov«r,  at  tho  editor  retnariiM,  there  ore  ma&jr  persons  who, 
though  thoy  have  "  leurut  French  "  iit  whool,  hHve  not  leurnt  to  apeak 
it,  and  it  i«  to  thoMe  tliat  the  "  Fronch  its  Said  "  Hhoi^d  prove  of  tho 
greatest  asaistanoe.  (3)  Hints  On  French  Syntax.  By  £. 
8totT.  (Kicc,  66  pp.,  7  x  Hiaa.,  1>.)  Tbia  handy  little  volume  cootauw 
,,tlj>mi'~"  important  ruJos  of  syntax  neoeaiiary  for  ordinnry  Fronch 
dtion,  with  Qiuneroua  exerciHea  for  tranidation  )>oahng  on  tho 
ntlea.  In  the  appendix  to  this  (the  seventh]  edition  tfao  exerdsoa  aro 
.and  intended  for  lower  formn.  The  "Hints"  do  nut  mppJy 
of  a  grammar,  but  may  be  used  to  advantage  with  any 

French  grammar.    (3)  Specimens  o(  Modern  French  Verse. 

By  H.  E,  Berthon.  (Maanillan,  U.  +93  pp.,  fi  x  4  ins.)  Thia  Uttlo 
aalectioD  of  French  poetry,  if  woU  road  by  a  Frenchman  to  his 
Rngliffh  pupils,  cannot  fail  to  waken  a  ccrtAin  amount  of  intereat  in  a 
subject  which  boys  and  girln  loam  impatiently  and  ditmiiBa  quickly, 
booMise  they  f^  to  nw>  any  poetry  in  it,  i.«.  the  easy  rhyming 
measure  which  enables  thorn  to  remember  their  appointed  Iomou. 
The  collection  is  good  because  the  pieces  are  chosen,  not  to  ahow  ths 
editor's  acgnaJBtncoe  with  masterpieces,  but  to  help  pupils  to  appro- 
ciato  what  is  worth  learning  and  remembering,     * 


fflSTOBT    AND    moORAPSY. 

(I)  Annals  of  Eton  College.  By  W.  8t«rty,  M.A.  (Mothuom, 
xii.  -4-  362  pp.,  9  X  &]  ina.,  7«.  6rf,)  The  materiahi  for  vrriting  a 
tHioTt  history  of  Eton  College  are  abundant,  and  Mr.  Steny  luu 
undoubtedly  availed  hiniBolf  of  tlioMo  with  groat  judgment.  The 
result  is  an  admirable  and  highly  iatercsting  book.  The  history  ot  a 
school  like  Kton  is  not  merely  attrai^tivo  to  those  who  have  been 
scholars  there,  it  is  port  of  thr  history  of  England  and  connects 
itself  with  social  history  ut  many  |)oiut«.  Still  more  close  is  the 
oonnezion  with  tho  history  at  learning  and  (fduoatiun.  Mr.  Stony 
has  natundly  dwelt  upon  the  inner  history  ot  the  »nhool,  and  hax 
given  most  oopiua  illustrations  of  the  great  men  brought  up  within 
the  valla  of  Eton.  To  trace  their  careers,  one  teela,  in  the  gT«ata«t 
proof  ot  tho  importtinue  ot  Eton.  Ur.  Storry  (|uutai  the  words  of 
Wellijigtoii :  "  To  Eton  I  owe  and  ascribe  every  gift  of  honour  and 
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kappinoas,  and  it  ia  a  matter  ot  dolight  to  mo  to  vitneos  the  extennon 
ol  the  blmsing*  which  I  Iiiito  nnjoynd  to  u  ni>w  ^nnsration."  The  otd 
MbDol  onatome,  tlui  mnnt  famixi^t  istiituti^  iin<l  accounts  ot  the  <ehool, 
the  eomos  ikTO  aU  dnRrilxHl  ciliMriy  aikI  ahly.  We  como  into  COntMit 
witli  Henry  VI.  aud  Quoen  Elisabotfa.  Wo  »e«  the  alal«  of  the 
school  in  CromwoU'a  days.  On  th«  wltolo  Eton  "  seems  to  have  bred 
not  eo  liitilljr  at  the  Protuotor's  hiiniltt."  We  road  of  WiUiam  Wajn- 
goto,  tlio  fircit  bntidinaiit<Tr,  Provtwt  S&^-il^  Wotton,  and  Bou&  Then 
in  on  adotiuuto  auMuut  of  th(!  n-duubialile  Dr.  Kc«te.  Altogethtt, 
tho  book  iii  one  which  irtU  attract  not  only  Etonians  but  aL*>  tlw' 
goneml  render,  who  aa  an  EDgUHhiaan  ought  to  know  the  main 
wvcntfl  in  tin-  binUir]'  ot  thu  i'hi»tf  [lublle  acboob.  (2)  AnnalS  0( 
Westminster  School.  %  John  .SargoAunt.  (Bletlmen,  xL  + 
a02 1^.,  9x5]  inn.,  7(.  (ii.)  liuih  this  book  and  the  preceding 
aro  (x^ioiwly  illuKtmtod,  and  thiit  feature  ot  the  aerioe  ia  of  e«|)ecieJ 
value  to  the  gfinontl  roader.  For  though  no  one,  not  connected  wUh 
n  portioular  Hohool,  ciin  eiiter  fully  into  tlie  jpvide  ot  ita  traditumn,  jet 
ilbiHtratioDH  can  go  far  to  prnvi^nl  wrong  impreaaioDS.  And  all  readen 
iiro  on  common  ground  in  viewing  the  pottraita  ot  tho  great  raen 
connected  with  the  schools.  Every  reader  will  be  glad  to  n&o  what 
tho  great  Dr.  Busby  "looked  lik«."  Mr.  Bargeaunt  hati  giv«it  an 
excaUetit  niipri'iiiition  of  Buftby.  Many  will  look  np  tho  roforoocm  to 
tho  WofltjiiiiiHter  play,  and  will  piece  together  the  nooouDta  giren  in 
varioua  parta  of  tho  book.  Some,  porhapa,  will  wi>h  that  iit.  8ar- 
goaunt  had  written  a  connected  aooount  nt  the  Weebninater  play  in  a 
seporato  chapter.  The  writer  takes  tu  into  good  company  all  through 
tho  book.  He  cannot  tell  us  when  the  m&ooI  was  ori^naUy  founded, 
but  from  1$60  its  new  birth  dates,  and  soon  after  that  we  haro  tho 
namea  of  Orant  and  Camden  aa  headmasters.  The  "  upa  and  downs" 
of  school-history  will  t^^ve  food  tor  redexion  to  educational  T«od«n, 
while  th«  institutional  and  biographical  material  is  well  arrangod  to 
instruct  and  intoTost  the  general  reader.  (3)  A  History  Of  Win- 
chester College.  By  Arthur  F.  Leach,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (Vmk- 
worth,  xiv.  +  564  pp.,  s  X  5i  ins..  6*.  not.)  "  The  lurtory  of 
Winohoet«r  College  is  tho  history  of  a  oommuoity  which  tor  Gto 
hundred  years  has  i<too<l  in  the  front  rank  ot  English  institutioas. 
The  school  has  hod  its  'upH  jrnd  downs.'  its  periods  of  progroas,  and  its 
states  <rf  stagnation ;  it  lias  boon  relatively  to  itself  more  useful,  moro 
active,  mora  vigorous  ut  oiio  tim<!  than  another.  It  haa  never  faded 
into  nothiogoCM;  it  luis  ntiTur  fnllcu  into  obscurity;  it  has  never 
eoasod  to  produce  its  quota  ot  eminent  scholars.  It  haa  nowr  toilod 
to  occupy  n  poaitioo  of  eminenoe  among  uthor  institutions  of  its  kisd." 
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Mr.  Leach  clAurly  untlorKtond  th'i  tank  hu  luicl  iu  hnnd  wh«a  h«  uudur- 
took  to  vrito  tliu  hiaUiry  of  hu  iwliool.  It  will  bo  ngrmxl,  wo  think, 
that  hehuii  dontt  it  oxctflloDtly.  Tha  book  in  u  lUMRt  aoooptable 
oontributiOD  to  (Hluuatiuual  luHtvrj.  For  Mr.  Luftdi  han  tokeo  very 
ospeedal  pains  over  tho  ettrlier  history  of  the  school,  prooiiM^y  the  {Mut 
moet  difflcoll  to  write  about.  Out  ol  a  book  of  53H  pai^ea,  2:11  pages 
only  enable  tho  writer  to  trace  the  luntory  of  WiDchoater  to  the  ead  of 
the  fiftoonth  ceututy.  This  earlier  portion,  thorefore,  la  largely  due 
to  resourvL  work — and  for  it  tbv  oducatiooul  atudeat  will  be 
pstticuliirly  grateful.  But  tlio  whol«  book  in  ■  moat  inteieetiDg 
hietory  and  reflects  high  credit  on  tho  writer,  and  ah»  on  the 
pnbliahon  who  have  given  it  a  worthy  form,  and  afforded  it  a 
liberal  supply  of  illustrations.  (4)  A  HiStOry  Ol  RUgby  SchOOl. 
By  W.  H.  D.  Hoiwit),  M.A.  (Duukworth,  ix.  +  420  pp.,  U  X  &}  ins., 
&«.  net.)  Kugby  ^chiiol  in  a  favourito  tnibjoct  for  deanription,  aa  may 
be  aeon  by  tho  uiieful  lixt  of  booka  and  periodical  literature,  in  which 
it  ia  troatMl,  suppliiNl  by  Mr.  Bou.ie.  Of  the  three  great  men  to 
whom  Mr.  Bouae  dodicatea  hu  book,  Henry  Holyoake,  Thonuw 
Jamea,  utid  T!i<»uuk  Arnold,  the  last- men Itouud  ia  undoubtedly  tbo  ono 
namo  whioli  uppeala  to  uU.  Kuj^by  is  "  Arnutd'a  tjuliool,"  and,  wliilst 
it  ia  not  likely  that  any  book  will  modify  that  doai^ation,  yet  tbo 
odnaatioiuil  reader  would  do  well  to  learn  of  tbo  very  iuijiortant,  era- 
malring  wOrk  ot  Qolyoiiko  and  JiuueiiL  Almost  iixactly  half  of  this 
book  IS  taken  up  with  tbo  luHtory  of  the  ttJiooI  for  tbo  last  one 
hnndrod  yearn.  Id  a  book  of  about  350  pugoa,  about  50  pages 
aio  girou  to  TllOinii«  Arnold  and  acbool  life  iu  bia  day.  So  that 
it  will  bo  Men  that  Mr.  Routio  ban  a  great  deal  tt>  lull  the  reader 
about  tho  sduKiI  in  the  days  before  Arnold,  and  aoraethisg  since. 
It  oidy  rouiaina  to  tie  Miid  ttuit  tlutt  baa  been  done  very  well.  The 
appttudioMt,  coiitaiuiug  traiuwriiita  from  dovuiuenta  relating  to 
LawtmMio  Sberin,  docuuii-utB  iu  the  legul  do|iarLuient  of  llie  liecord 
offioA,  and  document8  preserved  at  Bugby,  deaervo  cordial  recoguitiuii. 
In   tliio  roltuue,   loo,   are  many    illuiittrationa. 


MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE. 
(I)  A  Manual  ot  Optics.  By  tlie  Rov.  Sonmul  ITuughton,  V.R.8. 
Now  edition,  onlai^od  and  reviiwd  by  Ibo  Itov.  lauoo  Warren,  MJV. 
(OmsoII,  llOpp.,  6j  X  4jine.)  This  rovicod  etlition  of  "OalbnuUi 
and  Haughton"  oontaina  n  vondMO  iutrmluction  lo  the  laws  of 
rofloxioa  and  refraction,  tho  formation  ot  ioiugoa,  tlie  dispenion  vl 
l^ht,  viooo,  and  optical  iustrumonts.  GxerciBos  and  oxamploa  of  on 
ohacaoter  are  freely  iotroduoed  and  the  diagrams  ate 
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nuBuniu.  (2)  An  Introduction  to  Stellar  Astronomy. 
By  W.  H.  8.  Moack,  F.B-A.8.  {Hut«hiii»oa,  riu.  +  203  pp., 
H  X  &i  ina.,  3s.  Sd.)  ThtH  if  ii  woll  vriHon  mlA  beautifully  printed 
voloine  dealing  with  tho  utninomy  Ot  th«  atoUar  unirfliae  in  a 
popul&r  and  lucid  way.  It  in  iUuiitntoil  by  repiodtictiQiia  of  five  of 
Dr.  Imoc  Itobeita'a  fiuo  photographa  of  dust«n  and  oebulae.  Sucli  a 
book  should  appeal  to  all  who  tuku  a  geiMtal  intorost  in  the  wealth  i>f 
boauty  of  tho  HeaTODn,  and  who  are  able  to  appredate  deacriptiasi 
and  facte  but  do  not  poaMox  the  luuthomatioal  tmining  nqnited  Ipi 
nndcKtanding  such  matton  a«  Howton'a  doducdaoa  from  Keplo^ 
lawH.  (3)  The  Preceptors'  Trigonometry.  By  W.  Brigg*, 
M^.,  aod  0.  H.  Brjau,  M.A.  (Univ.  Coir. Coll. Press,  CSivo,  2M ppi) 
Thin  book  is  hugely  based  on  the  authors'  TWfonW  THfOfamOiy. 
beiiif(  lulaptod,  howerer,  to  the  OoUe^  of  Preceptor**  muunJoatiofi 
requirnuioiite-  Tho  order  of  treatment  is  different  froin  tluit  in  the 
"Tutorial,"  for  lo^arithniB  and  their  apphcation*  to  the  eulotiiaii  of 
triaugloa  here  take  preoedenoo  of  the  propositioBs  ralatfog  to 
trigunomutric  functioos  of  a  siuu  or  difference  nod  their  dmluctiona. 
(S)  Physics,    Experimentat    and   Theorettcai.    V<J.  I.— 

Metfumies,  JlyHrwUtite,  PnruiniUia,  JImU,  dmf  At*tuttc*.  By  H.  IL 
Jade,  D.8c.,  MX,  and  H.  Oossin.  (Chapman  and  Hall,  ni. + 
VSe  pp.,  9x6  ins..  I3<-  Hd.)  We  eoDgntaUts  tha  rtudtBt  of 
gsaoral  physics  on  the  appearance  of  this  new  tntt-book,  wUeb  loimri 
to  u  to  justify  its  double  description  moel  mooeaafuUy.  Wa  know  ot 
DO  Oth«r  work  vluch  mipphet  at  the  same  time  so  dear  and  aimple  a 
atatenont  of  the  experimental  basis  of  the  subjects  of  whicji  it  trwls, 
and  80  exact  and  thorou);h  a  treatment  of  the  more  modent  dorelop- 
luonta.  No  one,  of  course,  can  hope  to  spocialiev  in  phyaiea  without 
biMUj;  prepared  to  devote  much  time  to  the  study  of  adTanoed  mathe- 
uiatice,  but  we  ate  quite  in  agraeaieot  with  our  author  aa  to  the 
[Mwibility  of  gtTing  die  mon  geoenl  stiidont  of  acionoe  an  ootline  of 
tho  mathematical  reaeoning,  indicating  cleorty  the  gaps  whieb  reqoire 
to  bo  fiUod  in  by  certain  definita  prooewWi  «noh  aa  aa  integratiOD  or 
the  solution  of  a  diilorential  eqtiatioB.  6o  far  as  we  are  aware, 
however,  this  has  never  before  been  even  attcoiipttd  in  any  systematio 
fashion.  The  chapters  on  therm odynamica  •euin  voiy  good,  and 
in  hot  the  whole  treatment  of  the  subject  of  heat  is  oioalkat.  The 
a^le  thnnij^at  is  (oivible  and  interesting  and  tho  protose  iUutn- 
twos  are  cleat  and  good.  Id  fact  we  have  notliiug  but  praise  for  this 
admirable  tezt<boak,  any  defects  we  have  noticed  being  quite  trifling 
and  probably  only  verba)  inaccuracies.  We  hope  Vol.  II.  will  soon 
follow. 
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(I)  Letters  and  Lectures  on  Education.    Ity  Johann 
[^l^itxloridt  lIvrbHTt.  TTUDslattodbyHoar}-)!.  andKmmieFclkin.  (8<mi- 
Jicin,  xvi  +  28S  pp.,  7J  X  5  in*.,  l«,  firf.)    Tliis  hook  isto  bfi  tiikcti 
Vti  wnuiMinion  volume  to  Horburt's  Seimet  of  MJwiation.    In  Uio  Inttcr 
{erbitrt  l»id  down  his  thooroticiU  principle*,  in  the  prouont  voluiue  we 
fbavo  iUustrutioiiB  Hliuwin)^  Iiow  he  iutendoil  thoHo   prindplcH    U>  be 
appliud  Ui  jwacttcc.    Thu  luttcrH  hnvn  gWnn  wuro  writtnn  wliiiu  Hoibart 
Vnt  tutor  bi  hilt  t)ir<H'  jiujiilH,  Luclwi){,  Karl,  and  Itu<U)lf,  tlio  kous  uf 
von  SUMgur-Reggialmrg,  Oiivonior  ot  laterlakt^u.     Thoy  are  of 
fths  oatun  of  eduuational  reporta,  dealing  with  the  pkn  and  projjTem 
'  of  thi!  oduoatioD  ot  thoao  boyn.    Horhurt'^  oducational  philosophy  is 
diottngiiished  by  its  domiuid  thnt  "  odiicatinn  at  ite  boot  noodn  light 
from  a  world  of  koowledf^  beyond  ita  owo,"   and  if  we  wish  to 
uodarstand  the  secrM  of  Herbert's  induenoe  in  eduoation,  it  is  in  all 
I  probability  to  be  found  in  that  aenumee ;   ■'Interett  in  ednoatioii  is  but 
an  expression  of  our  whole  interest  in  the  world  and  Uumanity."     And 
aj^ain,  he  telU  ua,  that  for  twenty  years  he  has  called  to  his  aid  "mobi- 
^physioa  and  mathematics  besides  self-observation,   experience,   nod 
I  pxpetimeut "  so  as  to  reach  the  psychological  basis  of  education.    It !» 
this  ootnpreheDsive&cas  of  trcatmont  which  characterises  Herbart  The 
pteceut  book  givea  an  admirable  opportunity  for  studying  Horbart'» 
development.     The  lettern  in  this  volume  were  written  when  bo  was 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  the  lectured  when  he  was  sisty.     But 

I  both  lotton  and  loctnree  show  how  far  rnroovod  from  the  fact  is  the 
t^uppoBitioD  that  a  thoorist  in  Qducation  is  not  ■  practical  man.  Indeed, 
as  the  trondators  point  out,  this  book  is  n,  pnictinal  cxMnmotitary  on  Uie 
thoorotioil  SvtMCt  of  Hdwation.  Whatnvur  our  viow  of  nurbHrtianism 
mayba,  itUagioatforoe  in  oducational  thought  to-dnj-,  and  thvru  must 
lie  an  incroowDg  number  of  thoM  who  wouhl  wish,  iuitteail  of  reading 
about  Herhartiaaism,  to  fml  now  that  the  timo  has  conit'  to  road  Herbart 
himself.  TheT«  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  and  Mm.  Felkiu  have  dune 
high  service  bj-  thdr  tmnslution  of  Hnrlmrt'H  Sarnce  of  £dnfatwn.     In 

Pthsw  Ijttt*rt  at%4  L*<itirft  ot  Hecbart  they  have  given  a  (urthoi 
admirable  gift  to  the  English  eduoational  reading  public.  Our 
only  wish  is  that  there  were  n  larger  pubhc  ready  to  appraciate 
tho  labour  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  FeUdo,  and  ready  to  turn  to  uooount 
— in  educAlioniii    pmotion — mo   much  aK  may  commend   itself.      (3) 

Introduction  to  the  Herbartian  Principles  of  Teach- 
ing. By  Caiherine  J.  Dodd.  (Sosnenschein,  viii. -f  IDS  pp., 
8  X  &  Ins.,  4«.  (W,)  This  is  a  highly  interesting  hook,  showing  aom?  of 
the  chief  ideas  of  Herbart  on  education,  and  allying  ttMm  to  (he 
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practical  woric  of  BnjtliHli  jiritnaiy  nchooU.  At  fint  oighl  tl  nppuu* 
toll  great  a  douiiuid  to  ux|)e(it  the  primikiy  h-MCluv  to  MuJdj  Horbutian 
pTincaploB  vhou  the  aevuuAmy  lauoher*  b»  vnry  rar«>ly  acgtiaJatel 
with  them.  But  the  fact  ia,  as  Uim  Dodd  cdeaHy  realiaM,  that  the 
pnmaij  Bohool  t«acher  D(«da  th«  koowled^  of  tho  beat  and  higfaetit 
ptrindplea  of  teaching.  Fur  any  thougfatful  peraon  must  Mon  lualue, 
utter  the  idea  haa  been  praaeated,  that  the  povor  uf  praHeutin^ 
aiioply  and  clearly  the  Tariooa  Isaaons  to  yoimg  diildreti  reproaente 
the  greatoat  demand  that  can  be  made  upon  the  teacher.  Wc  Teatur« 
to  think  that  t4!uuk«rii,  pnniuty  and  'cevjutari/,  woulil  dorivo  much  bonoSl 
from  eieiiiu};  tlie  pructioid  workiag  out  of  hwauiu  for  tho  school  a* 
shown  in  this  book.  Tbu  book  in  written  cm  a*wrr  aad  ie  an  mcaUoot 
ptimer  to  Herbart  with  specimen  lesAons  added. 

PHILOSOPHY  A.NU   LOOIC. 

(1)  The  People's  Progress,  In  thv  Light  of  Ooocret^ 
Uuvualiogs  of  the  Uind.  By  the  11^.  W.  O.  Daviua,  B.D.  (Stock. 
viiJ.  +  168  pp.,  8  X  &t  ins.)  Tho  author  itutvtt  that  tho  text  for  hi^ 
work  is  tho  thosis :  "  Li  onlor  to  Bo,  a  man  luw  to  Know,  to  Peel,  aitd 
to  Do,  but  us  man  spociaUy  to  Know."  On  tliia  etatement  the  writvr 
builda  a  social  philosophy — oepucially  advocatinjt  the  removal  of 
monopoly  in  land,  and  the  raising  of  the  culturu  of  tho  people  aa  a 
whole  to  gain  the  full  social  advantage  of  tho  proportioned  spirit  of 

authority  and  Uberty.   (3)  English  Philosophical  Styles.    By 

WiJaon  Stuart,  U.A..  B.Sc.  (Comiah,  105  pp..  lO  x  1\  in.)  ThU  i» 
an  eseay  containing  studies  of  six  pbilosophors,  fix.,  Francis  Baoon. 
Thomas  Uobbos,  John  Locke.  George  Berkeley,  Daviil  nuiwi,  J.  8. 
UilL  Mr.  Stuart  was  awarded  the  John  Bnght  Scholiirslup  uf  £100 
for  this  essay.  It  is  an  able  and  intereetiag  i»oco  of  work,  tioth  in 
literary  as  woU  as  pMloHuphical  criticism.  (3)  An  Introductory 
Logic.  By  Jamas  Crdghton.  (HacmiUan,  vii.  +  392  pp.. 
7|  X  6  ins.)  This  is  an  axoeptiunaUy  useful  toxt-book  on  li>gi>c.  Ite 
chief  characteristic  is  ita  oll-rouudneas  and  it»  deamoas.  Any  ctodimt 
working  through  about  390  well-printed,  good  typod  pagvs  will  be 
placed  in  posseestou  of  a  oomprehensiTe  knowledge  of  the  aubjeot, 
Uuntnigh  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  particularly  well-pioportioned  in 
(natment  and  erapbaais.  Profeasor  Oreighton  ha«  the  oonrietion  thai 
the  "  main  conoeptions  o!  modem  logical  theory  «an  bo  rDoderod 
intelligible  ixvtux  M  elementary  claases."  This  will  bn  thought  a  bold 
saying  by  aome,  but  we  think  that  the  suggestion  is  valuable.  Logic 
is  usually  the  tirKl  of  the  philosophical  subjecta  tak«n  up  by  thi.' 
student,   and  nothing  could  more  adminbly  t«<rt  his  tikolihood 
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lira^rAwi  in  ]>hil(iHaphtcal  tliou^ht  than  his  ability  to  ontor  into  xucli  a 
jiTOMUitnioiit  iM  PpofoMor  Croighton  oSun  of  tho  "Nature  of 
Thought,"  Tiiwo  in  a  sliort  sketch  ol  tho  history  at  logic.  'nii>re 
lire  dirou  pnrU  to  tho  book.  "Thu  Sylln^sm,"  "Inductive 
Uetlioda,"  und  tho  "Nature  of  Thought."  A  niimbur  of  quoutionn 
and  azermmt  aro  nddod.  Allog^her,  wo  nrn  of  opinion  thnt  this  Ib  a 
Tnhiilhip  iwldition  to  fpoxt-hoiikii  on  logic. 

BOOKS  RBCEn'ED. 
BbU.— Hifltorj-  Reader.  Jdtgliih  Ifixtoty  from  tho  Norman  OonqweBt 
to  the  end  of  tho  Wars  of  the  Roeea,  in  Inenty  atones.  DluiitTntotl. 
Black. — JB-w,  or  Little  by  little.  By  F.  W.  Farrar.  Papnr  cnvnrn, 
•  •d.  Building  ^e»3. — Reprint,  Natitral  Vtntilati«n.  CentrAl  Welsh 
Board  Q^fiOt.— Annual  litpurU,  Parts  I.  and  II.,  1898-9,  U. 
Omnt.— y^  Coir  fw  Earning  SclumU,  1899-1900.  "School  Boiiwi 
Chroniclo"  Edition  and  Mnnnal,  includiDf;^  the  Uopartmimttil  CTiTculnrK 
and  Fonns.  Sixth  Year.  Edited  by  Herbert  Oomish.  td.  Long- 
mani. — Episodes  from  Le  Vioomte  do  Uragelonno  by  Aloxanilni 
Duuati,  Lft  l^fux  Roi*.  Edited,  vith  Notes,  by  P.  II.  Ilowitt,  M.A., 
U.  6rf.  Mnrby. — Analgau  of  Kngluh  Uiitory.  By  W.  C.  Poaroo  and 
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Pren,  Clay. —  ffmittnity  of  Caeiirid^e  Higher  Locai  Kxamintitiim 
(Tnnn  1899)  I'aptrt,  with  Re|^atione  for  December  1999  and  June 
11100.  2>.  By  po»t,  a*.  IH  West  Ham  Public  Librarie*.— (1) 
Aniuttii  Rrport,  18<I9.  (2)  IIaDd-Li«t,  Aluciricily.  {S)  Conlaitt- 
Stif«cl  Initrx  lo  Omvral  and  Ptriodieal  Lilfratwf,  I^otorKeo— Motor 
Cora.    Conipilwl  by  A.  Cotgronvo,  F.ltllist.S.,  Chiof  Libriman. 
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Voluatary  Inipwtion.— The  bnttle  being  won,  we  look  now  for 
the  fruite  of  victory.  Having  fought  hard,  aiid  witli  tiU  onr  fightiaj; 
Bvliiovcd  only  the  promise  of  better  temis,  we  vrait  in  pntienoc  and 
io  hope.  Suob  appears  to  bu  the  »taU!  of  vdacutioual  ulTains  and 
Kocli  tlio  nature  of  educational  public  opinion  nt  the  i>rei*(*ut  timo. 
Bnt  ofninoiiit  rumount  are  not  wanting.  How  i»  the  Deimrtmental 
Comintttee  abont  to  give  pructiuil  effect  to  the  provisions  of  tJie 
recent  Act?  Will  it  make  three,  and  tlio  right  three,  nb- 
divi«ion8  of  the  new  office  ?  When  shall  wo  have  onr  Consulli^ 
tJvc  Committee,  and  may  we  look  for  any  »j>e«dy  appointment  of 
M-oondury  school  Iu»]>ectors?  The  proverbial  little  bird  that 
flits  about  the  earK  of  the  great  public  twitters  that  no  alarming 
oxcitoment  is  apparent  at  Whitehall,  and  agiun  it  cbirpH  that  none 
is  hkely  for  many  a  long  day  to  come,  AikI  if  we  cn-k  again, 
it  whispers  of  the  many  cUims  upon  the  pnblic  purse  and  tbo 
vBSt  atuns  ilMody  "pent  upon  education.  If  we  understand  this 
to  api^y  to  the  difticulty  of  financing  the  enlarged  Education 
Departntent,  what  have  we  to  hope  for  seconilary  edncation  from 
the  recent  Act  ?  Unhappily  the  praspoct  is  distinctly  gloomy, 
for  the  war  clouds  which  are  gathering  about  the  southern 
horizon  ore  also  certain  to  Btrcngthen  the  bands  of  those  who 
would  close  the  pablic  parse  to  educational  requirements.  What 
can  we  afford  to  spend  on  putting  brains  in  hero  at  home 
wben  it  behoves  as  to  gather  np  all  onr  looso  cosh  to  pay 
for  dashing  them  out  far  away  on  the  southern  confines  of  our 
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great  ai]<l  f;tortoos  empire  ?  TIi«  trouble?  of  i\u-  Chai>oel]or  of  the 
ExcboqiiiT  arc  lesR  to  be  ilreadod  as  a  stumbling  block  in  ihe  jiatli 
or  cdncatioiinl  reform  titan  the  oWtinacy  of  Oom  Psal.  Wbflbcr 
1h^  Sjihti  or  not,  wo  may  look  u[>on  tltc  oxjm-rm  fus  obdtinaoy  will 
bav<-  oua.'><-il  iu>  a  welcome  cxvqm-  in  tlie  moutlt>  of  tboM  wlio  liare 
DO  fitilli  in  itliieation  or  itfl  retiult».  This  qoestioD  of  cspenee  cols 
Ht  tho  most  valuable  feaiore  of  the  Aot,  the  e«tabli#hnieDt  of  Board 
of  Education  Inspectorii,  albeit  their  powers  are  voluntary  odIt. 
QiveD  a  strong,  capable,  inspbed  inspcotonit^,  tliorongh  refonn 
iroultl  only  be  a  ijue«tion  of  time.  But  how  are  we  to  have  sitch 
•It  iusfKM^toratc  nnlcee  there  is  moDey  forthoomiog  to  secure  tbc 
best  men  in  the  conntrj  ?  The  framing  of  the  Act  lins  al«o,  br 
tnaking  sooh  inspection  Tolaatar>-,  provided  an  iateroBtJng  [imblem 
for  tliow  edncatioDists  who  are  ondeavonring  lo  fon<cart  its  fntiiro 
effect,  and  wo  may  note  that  inspection  was  made  voluntnrj,  witb- 
ont  doubt,  from  this  ^-ory  consideration  of  expense,  Compnlwry 
inspection  would  have  meant  the  creation  of  a  large  ft»S 
of  itis|)cctor8  with  a  huge  outlay  on  thoir  Milaries.  Voluntary 
inspection,  it  appears  (o  have  been  thought,  would  only  involvo  k 
Rmall  staff,  because,  no  school  being  obliged  to  accept  im-pectton, 
only  a  few  wonld  call  for  it.  But  ie  the  conclnnon  just  ?  WbOe 
it  is  certain  that  the  bad  school  will  remain  uninspected,  becaose 
its  deficiencies  will  shun  the  light  of  official  criticism,  wo  ar« 
convinced  that  the  good  school  will  hurry  to  be  inspected,  jnst 
because  its  merit  will  yearn  after  ufficia]  recognition.  What  may 
wo  deduce  from  known  fncU  ?  Th<n<e  who  have  any  ex[wriencc  of 
the  existing  fncilities  for  iiisiK-dion  by  the  Uuiver>ilies  and  otiier 
bodies  know  well  tbat  the  beat  da»s  of  school  looks  upon  tfa« 
niccf^ssful  piuisagc  tlirou^h  the  test  of  insjie^ion  as  on«  of  its  beat 
advertisements,  and  what  university  inspection  is  likely  to  oompan 
io  popularity  and  repnte  with  a  government  hall-mark  ?  Per> 
sonally  we  believe  that  there  will  bo  a  rui<h  for  government 
inspection  as  soon  as  ever  it  is  established.  Every  good  fcbool 
will  be  eager  (o  place  upon  its  pro^>ectits,  for  the  aamuance  of 
parents  and  the  attraction  of  pupils,  the  announcement  tJiat  it  is 
inspected  by  gorernment  together  with  any  testimonial  in  the 
shape  of  a  report  that  may  follow  that  inspection.  The  mediocre 
scliooU  will  strngglo  hard  to  lorel  up  to  the  good  ones  in  order  to 
obtain  tho  coveted  haU-oiark.     Only  those  schools  will  stand  oat 
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vhtch  aro  ksd  Iwcnnio  they  cannot  sflord  to  bo  good,  or,  as 
sometimes  hap]K>ns,  bM^ause  the  parlicttlar  f(>nturc«  of  their  badneas 
appeHr  to  be  special  meritit  in  tlie  eyes  of  a  certain  clajiti  of  porenb 
^those,  for  example,  who  look  npon  the  school  ns  an  institntioB 
for  roiieTin;;  them  of  the  cares  and  respon«ibiliitcs  of  fatherhood 
and  motherhood.  While,  therefore,  a  certain  number  of  schools, 
wbicJi  compnWry  inspectioii  would  have  wiped  off  the  face  of  the 
earth,  will  continue  to  remain  nninspocted,  the  majority  will  comfl 
nnder  inepectioa,  and  that  epcedily.  Wherefore  we  expect  a 
considerable  demand  for  government  inspectors,  if  and  when  the 
ioBpcctonite  appears  upon  the  field  of  practical  politics.  AVhence 
follow,  moreover,  three  iutcre!<tin^  questions — What  is  the  proportion 
of  };ood  and  mediocrtt  schools  to  those  that  aro  hopelessly  bod  ? 
Will  the  first  two  c1ussi-s  uf  svhoolK  think  a  government  hall-mark 
wortJi  tho  cost  and — doubtless  in  the  sliapo  of  fees — themselves 
pay  tJio  salaries  uf  the  government  inspectors  ?  lastly,  if  tlicse 
two  questions  be  answered  at  all,  and  if  the  latter  be  answered  m 
the  affirmative,  will  this  also  be  regarde<i  as  another  jewel  in  ths 
crown  of  British  individualism  and  enterprise,  or  will  it  be  set 
down  as  a  lasting  reproach  to  the  nation  that  cheerfully  spends 
half-a-million  on  a  mechanical  behemoth  for  the  destrnction  of 
men's  bodies  and  yet  cannot  find  a  few  thousands  for  the  bottvr 
salvation  of  tlioir  souls  ?     Qui  viera  rnra. 

Hyfiens  and  a  New  ExaminatJoii. — ^W«  have  too  ofleo  dilated 
npon  the  evila  of  niultiplyinie:  examinations  to  be  able  honestly 
to  welcome  the  establishment  of  another  competitive  test  by 
tho  Sanitary  Institute.  Some  of  the  contentions  in  the  prospectua 
are,  QOrertheleas,  worthy  of  note.  "  Secondary  as  well  as  Elemen- 
tary Schools  are  now  beginning  to  appreciate  the  advantage  of 
having  npon  thoir  staff  one  or  more  teachers  acquainted  with  the 
tJieory  and  practica  of  hygiene,  more  especially  in  its  appUcadoo 
to  Bohool  life  ;  and  the  desirability  of  emphasising  the  Deceseity  of 
thifl  knowledge  in  tbe  code  for  elementary  acbools  is  now  being 
prnwod  upon  the  Education  De|Kirtment.  No  examination  has 
hitherto  been  established  saitablc  for  teachers  desirous  of  showing 
knowledge  in  this  branch  of  their  work,  and  the  Council  of  the 
Sanitary  Institnto,  who  have  for  the  past  twenty  years  been  holding 
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qonlifying  oxnininntioiu  for  offidsl  saniury  t^tpoistmenta,  have 
tlwroforo  decided  to  arrange  a  thorough  theoivUcal  and  practical 
esaminiition,  which  will  l>o  open  to  touchers  aoJ  to  those  fii^joriag 
as  t«4ichvre  .  .  .  Th«  compreheoxivo  study  of  by^«ne  io  its 
boarin^  on  »<:-I»)ol  lifo  beiug  almost  new  ^n^und,  it  has  beeo 
thought  de^rabhi  U>  twt  oat  a  Hyllabue  in  detail,  in  order  to  show 
the  widti  »ix>p«  that  it  covers,  and  the  oo^^lation  of  ila  several 
branches  to  otiivr  forms  of  educational  work.  It  is  set  out  in 
double  oolutnii*,  showin;;  the  relation  of  hygiene  to  the  gro'xrtli^^ 
aai]  aunx>aniiUn);a  of  the  child,  iind  to  emphasise  the  fact  tliai^H 
hygiene  ahonM  permeate  the  whole  of  »choot  life,  and  not  be  ^^ 
merely  treated  as  an  iudcpeadeat  stndy  .  .  .  Hygiene  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  trainioi;  of  borne ;  but,  under  tiM  iircwnt 
system  of  education,  so  much  of  a  child's  life-time  is  absorbed  by 
Khool,  thai  it  is  uece»anry  tliat  hygivuio  training  must  alao  be 
carri<»l  on  in  the  sdiool.  The  need  of  teaching  hygiene  in  scbooU 
and  at  homo  will  bo  felt  only  until  thv  hygienic  enviroament  of 
child  lifo  i»  finnly  eatabli»hod.  lu  well  edacuted  homes  the 
principles  of  liuiilth  will  be  applied."  All  tbid  Is  true  and  sound 
enough,  bat  the  moral  would  seem  to  bo  tiiat  examining  boards, 
and  particularly  those  wluch  oxainiuo  teachers,  should  include  the 
sabjcct  of  hygiene  in  the  sylliilms  of  their  examioatioos,  not  that 
a  separate  Institute  should  issue  separate  certificates  for  it^  All 
specialist  examination*  tend  to  lo:^  of  pedagogic  porspectire  with 
a  couseqneut  unlicidtliy  (^-sii^grrnljou  of  special  subjects  to  th« 
detriment  of  the  well-l>alanced,  all  round  dovelopmont  of  the  mind. 
With  the  object,  of  tliis  examination  we  are  heartily  in  sympathy, 
but  its  establishment  as  a  separate  onUty  we  oaouot  bat  n 
fal»>  [>e<lagogy. 


The  Votnntary  Schools  Act,  ISS?,  and  the  "Aid  Oraat"  te  I 
Sffhoola. — Tlie  National  Union  of  Teachers  Iinre  collected  inform- 
atioD  concerning  1,013  voluntary  and  endowed  schools  in  rnral 
districts  of  England  and  Wales  as  to  the  administratioa  of  tba 
moneys  (at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  per  scholar)  voted  under  tb« 
authority  of  the  Voluuiory  Schools  Act,  1^7.  It  appears  that  la 
601  of  the  1,013  cases  tome  of  the  money  has  gone  to  improv*  tba 
school  nppantas,  and  in  2dl  of  the  cases  some  of  U  haa  boea 
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expended  in  engagJDg  additions]  teaching  etaft'.  trhiLtt  in  437  of 
tho  coses  the  stipends  of  teachers  hare  been  increased.     Bot  U»6 
retnrns  in  qoestion  cast  some  cnrioos  sidDli^hls  on  the  wiy  in 
which,  in  too  many  case»,  the  terms  of  the  Act  and  thi-  regulations 
ander  it   have   been  evaded  by   certain   managers  of  volantary 
schools.    Tbns,  in  one  instance,  where  £25  a  year  was  Tot«d  for 
the  specific  pnrpotie  of  improving  the  defective  appanttas  in  ns«  in 
the  school,  the  money  was  used  to  pay  off  debts  four  years  old.     In 
another  case  the    Aid    Grant  was  diverted  from  its  specified 
purposes  in  order  to  prevent  tho  school  debt  growing  larger.     In 
a  third  cose;,  where  the  Aid   Grant  was  allotted   tor  iucrctiso  of 
■taff  saUry  and  salaries,  none  of  it  hns  boon  so  expanded.     From 
another  school  comes  a  report  tliat  "  The  Aid  Grant  hnx  roHuItvd 
in  one  pvpil-teof/ier  U-is,"     In  another  instance,  tJio  Aid  Grant  of 
£iO  voted  for  the  improvement  of  the  working  of  tJic  school  baa 
hven  banked  und  not  expended  nt  all.     In  not  a  fow  cased  whoro 
Aid  Grant  was  idlotted  lor  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  email 
■akrics  of  tho  teachers,  the  payment  to  the  teacher  lia«  been  dealt 
with  in  tbo  following  fashion  : — the  teacbor's  mlary,  at  tlio  rate 
jHiyuble  before  the  reoeipt  of  the  Aid  Grant,  was  reduced  by  £10 
and  when  the  Aid  Grant  came  the  reduction  was  cancelled  and 
the  £10  paid,  the  net  resolt  being  that  the  teacher  was  no  better 
off  for  the  sum  expressly  given  to  the  school  for  the  purpose  of 
improving    his  salary.       In   ouo   instance   where   tho   pay   was 
exceedingly  low,  over  £40  was  allotted  to  tho  improvement  of 
salaries   but  not  a   penny   was   paid   to  tho  teachers.     Another 
typical  example  is  the  case  in  wliich  about  £40  was  voted  for 
additions  to  salary  and  only  £^0  paid  to  the  touchers.     In  another 
case,  £5  waa  to  be  paid  to  a  jnuior  te;icher.     It  was  paid,  but,  not 
ID  addition — merely  as  part  of  tlie  usual  stipend.  Another  assistant 
teacher  did  not  roceire  the  £12  voted  for  bis  benefit.     In  another 
school,  to  which  over  £20  was  assigned  in  1897  and  still  more  in 
1698  for  increasing  salariea,  the  teachers  have    not  benefited  a 
irhit.     Ucrtoin  examples  are  reported  of  casc^   where   the   Aid 
Grant  has  been  withheld  because  tho  managers  of  u  school  declined 
to  rocoix'e  the  visits  and  commands  of  the  diocesan  organizing 
visitor.     **  No   Aid   Grant,  though  the  school  is  starving,"  one 
Icftchcr  write*  :    "  We  decline  tlie  organising  master,"     Another 
writes  :   "  Not  likely  to  get  any  morn  Aid  Grant :  we  were  offered 
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£2  if  we  wonld  r«oeivt>  tlie  orgaoiMng  roaster,  and  we  declioed.* 
Some  of  the  diocesaD  fiHleraUona  which  bare  th«  disposal  of  the 
100007  seero  to  make  ii  the  lev«r  for  daDiaods  advene  to  the 
iDt«r«>t«  of  thu  »dii>ols.  Tbii»,  id  ouc  vmc  n-purtv'tl,  the  FcdM-ation 
ordered  tliitt  Uio  »choul  »taS'  «liouId  b«  reAuceil  l>cfore  any  Aid 
Qraat  wer«  paid.  In  maoj  otlicr  caws  the  Aid  Qnmt  is  made 
ioto  aontething  like  a  bribe  to  iaduco  the  admiMion  of  orgaoinog 
viutore  who  are  not  rcf^arded  with  j'avoar  bj  managers  and 
teachers,  as  a  nttv. 

lectUTOT  for  Teachers. — The  Second  Coarse  of  Lectnrea  io  the 
Sdence,  Art,  and  Ht£tory  of  EduoUion  began  on  Friday,  SSnd 
Septomber,  at  7  p.m.,  at  the  OoUttge  of  Preceptor*.  These  lectures 
by  Mr.  P.  A.  Barnett,  M JV.,  whose  subject  is  "  The  Teacher  and 
th«  Oass,"  are  meant  to  be  of  direct  service  to  intending  and 
acting  lenchers  by  showing  the  bearing  of  queetions  of  theory  on 
the  daily  practice  and  the  needs  of  the  class-room.  Tbe  syUabna 
does  not  state  in  detail  all  tbe  points  which  will  be  treated,  but 
indicates  the  heads  tinder  which  tbe  most  important  are  likely  to 
present  themselves  for  consideration.  References  and  saggestions 
for  reading  will  bo  made  from  time  to  time  daring  the  progress  of 
Iho  course.  Tbe  subjects  of  the  twelve  lectures  are— Preparation 
for  Teaching  as  a  Profession  ;  The  Teacher  and  a  Definition  of 
Education  ;  Education  as  a  Problem  iu  Organisfttion  ;  Education 
as  a  Problem  in  Psychology ;  Tbe  Itelatton  of  Body  and  Hind  ; 
School  Morals  ;  I^ngnage  as  Ijiteratm-e  and  Rhetoric  ;  Language 
aa  Speech;  Abstraotioit  in  Matheinattos,  Logic,  and  Grammar; 
Training  in  the  Power  of  Discovery  ;  History  as  a  School  Subject ; 
Summaries  and  General  Ckmolosions.  It  b  an  admirable  aefaeme, 
and  tiiose  who  have  read  Itlr.  Barnett's  last  book  on  "  (>>mmoii 
Sense  in  Education  and  Teaching  "  know  that  students  who  attend 
these  lectures  may  look  for  a  pe<lagogic  feast  of  good  things  and 
will  not  be  disappointed.    And  tbe  tariff  is  only  halt«r-giuDea  I 

^^ 

Public  Libraiiet  aad  Teclutloal  Booki.— From  s  p4^>cr  read  at 
the  Annual  Uoeting  of  the  Library  Association  in  Mancheatw 
1a«t  month  by  Ur.  Alfred  Lancaster,  chief  librarian  of  the  8i. 
Uolen's  Public  libraries,   we   make    the    following  interesting 
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cxtntcts,  which  Mpoak  for  themselves  : — "  It  ta  nn  indiKputalilo  fact 
Uuit  the  i^rcseat  u^e  is  c»scDt!uIly  n  scientific  one.  Within  no 
pcrioil  of  the  Dution's  history  have  sdenco  and  nrt  inndc  such  rapid 
progrcM  lis  during  the  liist  hnlf-centnry,  wliilc  during  the  last  two 
d^'dideii  some  of  the  most  remarkahle  scientific  diKOVcrirs  and 
inventions  eVer  mode  huvo  been  brought  to  the  li^ht  of  day.  It 
is  vfortlir  of  notice  that  tliis  exception  ally  sdontilic  jKriod  coin- 
cide* with  th(!  period  covered  hy  the  liistory  of  the  free  library 
movement.  T)i«  pnblic  lil>rarii>i)  of  the  kingdom,  from  the 
British  Mnsenm  to  the  im[>ortant  provincial  libraries  of  itan- 
cheetcr,  Iiiver]»oo1,  Birniinghnm,  and  other  popnions  cities,  and 
again  to  the  by  no  means  unimportant  libraries  in  nuuiy  of  the 
Isrge  and  smaller  towns,  have  condnced  grcyilly  to  tho  promotion 
of  scientific  knowledge  and  intellectual  advancement.  It*,  as 
CWlyle  statoe,  '  a  trne  university  is  a  library  of  books,'  it  may  be 
truly  said,  tliat  the  public  library  is  the  people's  tiniversity. 
And  if  this  were  true  in  C'arlyle's  time  it  is  more  emphatically 
true  now  that  public  libraries  have  reached  a  much  higlier 
position  and  are  jnstly  recognised  as  educational  institutions. 
Not  only  are  greater  facilities  now  afforded  for  study  in  many 
pabltc  tibnuies,  but  better  means  arc  proridcd  for  obtaining 
information  by  improved  system!)  of  classification  and  belter 
methods  of  cataloguing.  Moreover,  librarians  who  are  really  in 
earnest  for  the  success  of  the  libraries  nnder  their  charge  do  not 
spare  themselves  in  their  eudeavonra  to  be  of  .■>ervice  to  students 
and  others  who  are  in  search  of  information  which  issomctimea 
difficult  to  trace.  The  public  library  which  is  fulfilling  its  proper 
fntiction  supplies  much  needed  ng^o^ate  information  on  all 
important  scientific  subjects,  special  attention  being  paid  to  books 
referring  to  local  trades  and  industries.  But  a  large  number  of 
libraries,  owing  to  small  limiLed  incomes  totally  inade<iuate  for 
tlte  socoessful  carrying  on  of  library  work,  are  greatly  hindered  in 
providing  the  necessary  high  class  technical  books  and  other  costly 
books  of  referenoe.  .  .  .  My  chief  object  in  contributing  this  paper 
is  to  \iTi-i^  what  I  consider,  tlie  legitimate  claims  of  tho  public 
library  to  a  fair  proportion  of  the  Excise  Grants  to  be  used 
expressly  for  the  purchase  of  tcchni.^  l>ooks.  A  public  library 
with  a  well  selected  stock  of  books  on  the  arts  and  sciences 
contribntes    largely   to    the    snooess  of    technical   education   by 
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providing  stiid«ntj  and  othors  with  booke  which  are  qnito  boyont 
th«ir  means  to  pnrcbaae  ;  and  od  thoM!  gronDd;i.,  it  mcdu  oolj 
rmsonable  that  a  portion  ot  the  Excim  Qmnt»  should  bo  k>*^bo  to 
the  library  to  provide  expensive  rcfcriMiw  booka  which  are 
likewise,  in  manj'  case«,  bej^ond  the  ineanH  of  tbe  Ubrarj  iooome 
to  purchase.  From  personal  observation  1  Bnd  tliat  teacbera  and 
students  from  the  technical  school  aro  among  tho  most  regular 
frequenters  of  the  library,  and  that  there  is  an  iocreanng  demand 
b;  them  for  books  on  teclmica)  subjects  in  both  the  lending  uvl 
reference  departments,  the  high  class  and  expensive  books  of 
reference  being  in  constant  demand.  This  has  been  even  mon 
apparent  since  the  connection  of  the  technical  school  with  tba 
public  library,  the  issues  of  books  in  tho  reference  department 
having  increased  threefold.  At  the  same  time  other  students  and 
artisiiDE  uro  also  regohtr  visitors  to  tlie  library  and  apfx-ar  equally 
interested  in  scientific  and  kindred  subjects.  .  .  ,  Wo  hare  also  bad 
rocently  from  Mr.  Ogle,  who  has  taken  a  groat  interest  in  the 
educational  side  of  the  public  Ithniry,  a  'Special  Kvport  oa  the 
oonnodion  between  the  Public  Library  and  the  Public  Elementarj 
School,'  written  at  the  request  of  the  Education  LVpartmcnt,  to 
which  he  sets  forth  the  efforts,  which  Imve  been  and  are  being 
made  in  a  number  of  public  libraries  to  bring  the  Kbolars  of 
the  public  elementary  schools  into  clo«cr  touch  with  the  libraries. 
It  would  appear  that  the  Kducution  Department  ix  bo<»ming  alive 
to  the  fact  that  the  public  library  is  taking  an  important  part  in 
public  education,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  this 
ruGognition  of  the  public  library  as  an  educational  factor  may  be 
ultimately  the  means  of  H>curing  for  it  some  .recognition  of  ft 
more  substantial  character." 
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HE  articles  in  (he  October  Jotimnl  of  Etlufation  nrp 
more  discumvp  and  ]««  jwcbtgojitc  Umti  n^onl, 
tlwugli  all  are  mt«rt«Uog.  "  Ladiost  aj  Elomontary 
School  Tcaclicrs,"  by  "  One  of  Them,"  h,  |K^rhnp8, 
U>c  most  iinportknt  pnwHically.  The  glooiny 
aoDoant  it  gives  of  th«  diffioalties  of  applying  refining  influfnces 
to  the  roiiglKT  clflAS  of  ^Ii^in^nlary  ftcliool  and  th«  puofbl 
exporicnoe"  of  a  "  lady  "  piacMl,  as  tt-ocher,  in  the  snrroandings  of 
aocli  a  school  in  ftir  from  beinf^  exaj^gernt^d.  The  advice  given  in 
tbft  following  paragraph  is,  tliprefon*,  wortliy  of  careful  attention 
from  all  mombcrfl  of  the  more  cultivated  cla^^oa  who  oontMnplatc 
entering  npon  the  career  of  an  elementary  acJtool  teaober  : — 
"TiMy  i^hoald  confine  their  work  to  the  bett«r-clii!ts  schoola  in 
rccpedablc  di-stnct^,  where  the  giria  have  niieli  a  liome-training 
that  they  aro  enabled  at  twisi  to  appreciate  tlie  efforts  of  thotw 
who  wish  to  instil  a  certain  refinement  of  manners  nnd  conduct 
into  their  minck  ;  where  genlh-,  ijiiiet  baUta  will  sene  as  a  model 
instead  of  a  laughing-stock,  as  they  do  in  the  rougher  acboola, 
where  a  manner  »o  far  removed  from  tliat  to  which  tho  children 
•re  aoooAtomed  completely  destroys  the  teacher's  influence  with 
tbem.  Then  the  girLi  who  are  educated  in  these  schools  will  bo 
fitted  to  andertako  the  work  among  their  leM  dviUsed  sisters,  and 
will,  in  their  tnm,  hand  on  the  beneiita  which  they  have  received, 
thns  forming  a  link  lietween  the  social  olaMes  which  should  be  aa 
beneficial  as  it  is  natural." 

To  thf>  Eiditalional  Times  for  October  Professor  Foster  Watson 
contributes  an  interesting  article  on  "Encyclopaedic  CollegeB," 
which  is  likely  to  open  tlte  moduli  reformer's  eyes  aa  to  the  early 
oHgin  of  the  morement  for  broadening  English  education. 
"Thus,  then,  the  broadening  of  education  was,  in  England,  no 
mere  theory.  The  effort  to  accomplish  it  can  be  traced,  in  I57i, 
to  Sir  Hnmphrcy  Gilbert ;  in  1C15  it  was  present  to  the  mind  of 
Bir  (iGorgv  Buck  ;  in  16^  it  takes  shape  in  8ir  Francis  Kynaston's 
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UuHeom  MinorriD  ;  in  1648  Sir  BnlUiaar  Q^rbier  takes  adranisga 
of  tbe  spirit  whidi  be  Tm-Ib  to  bo  abroad  io  its  &TODr  to  mn  bis 
BdliTi»l  Qrcon  Acudcmj.  All  tbcve  movoou-nta,  it  is  to  be  ootM, 
are  for  tlifl  hcnofit  of  oobloDien  or  tbo  gpntrj." — G.  S.  B.  describes 
"A  Visit  to  NHis."— From  "Chat*  on  Child  Study,  I.  Coriowty.*' 
by  M.  V.  H.,  we  cxtmot  tlift  following  very  wnsiblo  remarks  ;  "  A» 
for  the  othfir  aspect  of  tb«  problem,  oar  work  is  simply  a  omt  of 
fanmng  the  spark  and  putting  on  fael.  Qive  the  children  plenty 
of  material  to  think  abont,  plenty  of  things  to  analyse  (in  other 
words,  to  puU  to  picc«!i),  and  to  every  demand  for  a  reason  or 
fortber  information  give  as  simple  and  direct  an  answer  aa  poMble. 
If  none  is  possible,  tell  tlieni  so  pUinly,  and  never  put  tbcm  off 
with  an  antrutb.  The  n^inark  from  an  adolt :  '  I  really  do  not 
quite  know  myself  amply  satisfies  a  child,  and,  in  a  dilemma,  is 
always  safe  and  naually  tnie  enough.  It  ia  often  a  good  (daa. 
wben  confronted  with  a  sensible  qnestioB,  to  suggest  that  it  cannot 
be  answered  off-hand,  bnt  would  take  a.  term's  work  to  make  cli-ar, 
and,  better  still,  to  follow  op  this  suggestion  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  good  book  on  the  fobjoct,  or  a  place  to  be  visited — any- 
thing, indeed,  that  in  likely  to  .iniinilate  to  effort  and  reaearcb." 

The  chief  articles  in  the  Modem  Quarterly  of  iMnpvaffe  and 
Literalure  for  August  are  "Spanish  Studies  in  England  in  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries"  by  Leo  Wiener,  "  Fre-ma- 
lorean  Itomanoca  "  by  W.  W.  Q^ '' English  Translations  of  *  Leoore  * " 
by  W.  W.  Gregg,  "  Otio  von  Diemeringen's  German  Translation 
of  Mandeville'a  Travels  "  by  Francis  E.  Sandbach,  and  "  Sketch 
Portraitures  of  Far  Eas^tem  Langoagea,  Japanese,"  by  F.  Victor 
l^ckins.  All  of  them  are  intensely  antitjuarian  in  nature  and  full 
of  interest  for  the  s]>ecialist  stndent,  but  they  do  not  afford  any 
nuterial  for  the  stndy  of  the  ordinary  school  teacher.  More  bedp 
ia  to  be  got  from  some  of  the  minor  articles.  Miss  Nellie  Dale 
writes  on  "The  Joys  of  Learning  to  Read  ;"  P.  Shaw  Jefeey,  on 
"  Frencb  before  Latin  ";  and  Leon  Delbos,  M.A.,  on  "  Ibe  Learning 
and  Teaching  of  Modern  LAnguages."  All  these  are  full  of 
stimulus  and  suggestion,  and  teachers  will  do  well  to  read  then, 
and  endeavour  to  carry  out  such  of  tite  suggt^iions  as  the  pracoo^ 
conditions  of  their  school  work  will  allow. 

The  Sfhool    li'ortd  for  September  contains  artidet  od 
**  Teaching  of  EnglUh  iitentor^JKiobsrd  X;.,"  by  J.  A  Nioklio, 
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B.A. ;  "  A  Twiclwr'a  Uhrarj  of  English  History,"  by  A.  J. 
Evans,  M.A.,  and  C,  8.  Fcaronsidc,  11^. ;  "Cbuptcre  in  Sohool 
Hygicno.  IV.  Work  and  Sl«|s"  t>y  C.  K.  Sk'Dy.  M.A^  M.D..  etc. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Batlershy,  M.A.,  iii«!UMt«  "  Esway  Writiug  "  and  thus 
mns  Dp  bis  rKommendntionM ;  "(1)  Sabjccts  should  \k  dioiten  of 
M  rasy  nod  iiit«re«tJng  n  oiituro  t)t»t  ovrn  the  dullest  boys  can 
write  largely  on  them.  (£)  Tbu  mitstcr  should  talk  over  Ui« 
sobjccbi  n-ith  his  boys.  (3)  Some  days  should  be  gtvon  tar 
preparation  of  material,  and  an  outline  sliould  bo  r(»{aired.  (4) 
111  the  int«re«ts  of  Mylt>,  boys  t>hould  b«  forhidtlen  the  nse  of 
corbuu  colourless  words,  and  of  initial  'aad^'  (5)  Errors 
sbouh)  be  marked,  but  not  necessarily  corrected,  by  the  moatcr. 
(6)  A  bri«f  criticism  on  broad  linos  should  be  appended  to  each 
essay.  (7)  Errors  should  be  corrected  by  the  boys  themselves  in 
class."  But  the  most  original  article  is  that  by  Professor  M.  J.  M. 
Hill,  F.R.S.,  etc^  on  "The  Teaching  of  Proportion  for  Use 
in  Geometry."  The  following  quotations  will  indicate  the 
line  taken  by  iJio  Professor,  but  for  a  thorough  naderstandtng  of 
hb  discovery  and  its  results  we  mast  refer  onr  readers  to  tbo 
article  itself.  "The  difficulty  of  nnderstanding  the  theory  of 
ratio  and  proportion  is  one  of  the  gr«at<-t<t  ditiiicultioa  encountered 
by  the  beginner  iu  geometry.  Eucliil  treatttd  the  subject  in  hia 
Fifth  Book,  but  his  treatment  is  so  diflicult  thai  it  hati  been  generally 
aegtectod  .  .  .  Let  as  consider,  tlwn,  what  it  is  that  makes 
Euclid's  FilUi  Book  so  very  difficult.  Passing  over  tbo  ditficulty 
of  notation,  already  noticed,  we  oonie  to  hia  definition  of  ratio.  It 
furnishes  no  satisfactory  answer  to  the  <]oe»tio&,  'What  is  a 
ratio  ? '  and  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  no  indication  is  afforded  of 
the  answer  to  the  sUll  moru  iui}iortant  question,  '  How  is  a  ratio 
to  he  mcosared  ? '  .  .  .  The  iirst  grtutt  difficulty  artso»  oat  of 
the  fact  that  Euclid  furnishes  no  explanation  of  the  steps  by  which 
he  reached  his  fuudainontal  doSnition«  ,  .  .  The  second  great 
difficulty  in  the  FifUi  Book  is  tlic  indirectness  of  Euclid's  line  of 
argument  ...  As  it  would  ha\-o  been  of  little  uso  to  write 
this  critioi&m,  if  I  were  not  prepared  with  a  reiDudy,  I  proceed  to 
sketch  the  way  iu  which  I  tench  the  suhjtxit  to  those  who  have 
mastered  the  first  four  books  of  Euclid.  I  luwumo  no  knowledge 
wbatcTor  which  iIk^v  have  not  acquired,  and  my  treatment  i» 
wholly  within  their  reach,  so  that  1  have  Micoeeded,  during  the 
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two  or  three  yean  whic^  hnTc  cUpscd  vinoo  I  diMiorcml  the 
m^od  I  am  about  to  explain,  in  making  tbc  contents  of  tbe  FtfUi 
Book  intclii^blp  to  my  staJcotf,  nnd  1  havo  no  doobl  Itiat  anj 
t«aclicr  who  ndopts  it  will  bv  able  to  amnffi  tlf;  intcri'«t  and  lighten 
tbo  work  of  his  pii[>ilK.'' 

"  Mflmory  Work "  i»  the  salyoct  of  on  ftrticlo  by  B.  S.  H. 
in  the  Angnct  number  of  the  KdtuxUimuil  litvUte  (India).  It  ^J 
oontAJnii  aa  int«r»ting  comparimn  between  the  mnemonic  ednca-  ^M 
tion  of  the  nnaont  pondiC*,  who  had  ootliiofr  to  gire  their  popib 
but  "  othcrii'  thonght»  and  others'  word*,"  witli  which  they  had 
londed  their  uiemories,  and  tlic  edncation  of  modem  teftohers  who 
carry  nothing  in  their  memories  and  have  to  refer  for  all  infor- 
maljon  to  books.  "  Some  of  our  modern  day  teoebers,  in  ahmt, 
are  only  bookworui!<,  capable  of  not  even  reprodnoing  aoenrately 
what  is  in  the  book,  but  of  simply  reading  from  the  book  any 
leesoQ  that  is  to  be  taught.  Some  profetsor^  in  some  coU^n 
are  said  to  dictate  to  the  students  long  extract.4  from  their  books 
(which  the  students  can  of  themHeives  do),  and  to  complain  of 
the  npgtigenco  (P)  of  their  studcnt.i  to  take  down  the  paua^ 
dictated." 

HsTing  entered  upon  foreifpi  oon<iaest,  Amerim  ha*  naturally 
come  in  oontoAt  witli  the  white  iitau'ii  burden  and  the  need  of 
bearing  a  band  to  carry  iL  The  September  number  of  the  Edv 
eational  Renew  (New  York)  opens  with  an  article  on  "An 
Educational  Policy  for  our  New  Possessions,"  an  address  delivered 
by  William  T.  Harris,  the  United  States*  commissioner  of  Ednca- 
tion,  to  the  National  Bdncational  Association  at  Los  Angeles.  A 
review  of  the  edacalional  policy  of  ancient  conquering  oatioos 
from  Persia  to  the  Franliish  Empire  leads  op  to  the  following 
prononnc«ment.  "To  the  Goited  States,  as  a  nation  proclaiming 
freedom  and  equali^  to  all  men,  one  looks  for  a  new  step  in  the 
gm«fal  direction  taken  by  cirilised  Europe  with  il«  conqneetA. 
One  expects  mor«  altmism,  more  government  of  tlie  people  for  tbo 
benefit  of  thu  people."  The  important  qnoetion  of  any  nation's 
ri^rt  to  Impoi'c  modern  ririliHitioo  u|ion  another  is  answered  by 
tfav  affirmation  of  n  duty  to  repL-ice  inferior  by  superior  oivilisatJOO, 
and  the  mperiority  of  the  modem  orer  the  tribal  cirilisation  is 
demonstrated  by  IIk'  »p]ilication  of  the  followiuje;  test.  "A  p«<^le 
i*  oinliwd  when  it  baa  formed  instttDtions  for  itself  which  cnaUe 
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PAoh  individual  to  profit  by  tho  indutitry  of  M  his  fcllovr-citjseiu  ; 
when  it  ewtblvs  otch  iDdividaal  lo  |iroGt  liy  the  experience  And 
wiidom,  Ihu  obAomitJon*  snd  lltr  thouglibi  of  his  fcllow-citizeos ; 
when  it  «n«oiirit^CN  o«ch  individual  to  <>ntcr  upon  a  ntttomil  self- 
activity  by  which  he  contributi-»  mUkt  UiroaKh  his  iodastry,  or 
through  hiH  ob^i^rvation  and  his  thoaglit;,  to  Uiv  benefit  of  tho 
people  with  whom  h«  lives."  Vunous  valunblo  Hugj^jitioos  follow 
for  th«  practical  solution  of  lh«  cdocutioDal  problems  prpscntcd  by 
the  recent  Amerimn  conqoeatji  in  tlie  West  Indies. — Otltt-r  article* 
are  "The  Educational  Situation  in  Chicago,"  by  J.  W.  Errant; 
"  Women  in  the  Public  Schools,"  by  .1.  C.  Boykin  ;  "  English  in 
Regents'  SchooU,"'  by  A.  L.  Goodrich;  and  "The  Teaching  of 
German  in  Germany,"  by  Christiaa  Ufer.  The  Editor,  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Bntler,  contribates  a  valuable  sketdi  of  tbe 
"  EdacatioiiaJ  Progress  of  tli*'  Year." 

The  StAool  Rmew  (Chicago)  for  September  in  mainly  takeD 
op  with  an  account  of  the  Lob  Angeles  Meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  and  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
college  entranoo  reqoiremenls,  which  latter  is  further  discussed 
by  foor  writers  in  fonr  short  papers^D.  S.  Jordan,  Samuel 
IWmrber,  Wilson  Farrand  and  J.  H.  Eirkland-^Alexandra 
Smith  oontrihutefl  a  paper  on  "  The  Articulation  of  School  and 
College  Work  in  the  Sciences,"  which  is  to  be  conUnued,  and 
F.  H.  Howard  gives  an  account  of  tho  proceedings  of  "The 
Thirty-seventh  DniverHity  Convocation  of  tho  State  of  Now 
York." — AVhile  many  lessons  may  be  gathered  from  ttie  educational 
discnsHons  in  these  articles,  they  are  concerned  with  mutt4?rs  of 
pecoliarly  national  import  and  problems  of  Amorican  rathiT  than 
gODorml  inlejrest.  Wo  shall  thorefoiti  content  ourselrt^s  with 
monlioning  their  snhjocte  as  aboro. 

The  Now  York  Teacher's  Ma^asint  for  September  is  full 
of  good  tilings.  Hie  arliclo!)  of  more  directiy  educatioaal  trenfl 
are  "Constnidive  Work  in  Paper  for  Primary  Grade*,"  by  Julia 
C.  Cremius,  and  "  Tbo  Economy  of  Fools,"  by  A.  H.  Garlick. 
The  latter  is  a  shrewd  article.  We  give  two  samplca  of  it« 
inaigbt.  "  Folly  may  be  tln>  result  oS  stnpitUty.  It  may  be  the 
prodaot  of  every  grade  of  .'•tiipiiiity,  from  mere  dullness  to  absolute 
B  idiocy.  All  snob  cases  should  receive  oarefuli  consideration  and 
H    treatment.    The  acta  of  folly  which  ore  so  trying  to  the  toacbar 
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are  ofl«n  only  sjmirtoms  of  rtH^nlo]  clj;#«n»c.  larineas,  pore  car^- 
lc9sno««,  Rapidity,  had  tiMJipor,  and  kjndrcd  weakn*'«»es  «« 
roughly  nn<l  rn)nilly  judgtH)  U>  b<^  ncU  of  folly,  and  are  often 
ponisliHl  lis  .Htich.  T)i<-  fiirt  is  a  «orry  onA,  bat  it  Is  none  the  lea 
tra«.  It  then  tx-ooiiK-ii  ii  chop  of  one  species  of  fool  oorrcctiDg 
URodier — of  th«  blind  U'ndiii';  tbo  I>Un<).  If  a  teadier  U  to  avoid 
tho  expfcbc  of  a  fooliKh  di*oip!ino  in  such  casos,  he  should  have 
eomo  special  knowloilge  with  n>gard  to  the  mootol  distnrbsDces  to 
which  cliildren  aro  mibjivt  and  as  to  the  best  way  of  treatini;  | 
tltom  .  .  .  Tlie  toacher's  ta»k  shoold  be  to  seod  oat  the  dalbud 
with  ft  MHiad  morality  a.i  a  compensation  for  hia  weak  intellect. 
It  is  trae  there  can  bo  no  6i)e  perception  of  right  and  wrDng. 
pcrliapH,  with  a  weak  intelleot ;  bat  a  good,  healthy  avcrra;;o 
of  practical  morality  should  be  attempted.  Tho  <lol)Ard, 
then,  may  still  bo  only  a  dilator  of  iadtutml  comfK'titioii, 
bnt  morally  he  will  form  a  part  of  tbo  sonndcMt  elcmeob  of 
tho  nntiunnl  life."  ^J 

The  KirxieryaHen  Review  (Springfield,  Mkw.,  U.B.A.)  for  Sep-  ^^ 
temhcr  contntnti  a  re[>ort  of  the  papers  dealing  with  Kindergarten 
work  read  at  the  Xational  Educational  A8soetation>  mi-cting  at 
IxMi  A.ngek-s.  From  an  article  on  "  L'haractor  Study  in  tlie 
Kindergarten,"  by  I'rofewor  T.  B.  Bailey,  Jan.,  wc  mnk^;  tbe 
following  exlracfc",  which  will  indiuitc  the  general  drifl  of  bU 
remarks  :  "  At  Icattt  three  kinds  of  mental  attitnde,  ba9e<i  npon 
throe  tlteories,  are  to  be  fonnd  among  thoM  kindiTgarten  tlieori*u 
and  praotitioners  I  have  met  ...  1.  The  Angelic  Theory.  The 
child  10  regarded  a»  a  dn-ainer  about  infinity  and  eieruity.  It 
oomes  perfect  from  the  liando  of  tlie  CVeator  and  is  corrapted  only 
in  the  hands  of  man  ...  2.  'TheKenro-mnscular  Theory.*  The 
child,  according  to  thi<<  theory,  is  a  bnndie  of  reflex  area,  waiting 
to  bo  joined  together  into  more  complex  reflex  arcs  .  .  .  S.  *  The 
Kecapitolation  Theory.'  The  child  is  soppoeed  to  recai>itnlate  the 
bi>>tory  of  tho  racial  develojmieiit  .  .  .  Perhaps  1  can  best  show 
tlio  relation  of  my  own  titought  to  tlic  abovo-mentionctl  attitudes 
by  (lointing  out  their  matuul  romplcmentarinwu  rather  tkao 
attempting  to  unite  them  in  n  higher  synthesis  .  .  .  Thv  neoro- 
mtucolj^  theory  lays  emphasis  on  the  training  of  habits  .  .  .  The 
angelic  theory  is  fond  of  reminding  na  of  tbe  child's  right  to  have 
its    talents    developed^    its    '  spontaneity '   respected  ,  .  .  £nrj 
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tibSid  has  the  right  to  put  Us  best  foot  foremost,  bat  only  on  the 
ooDdiUon  that  there  is  rhythmical  walking  to  eome  purpose." 

Ifeiie  Bahnen  takes  a  wide  rnnjCie.  For  a  month  or  two  p«st 
U  has  dealt  with  inherited  sin  as  the  foundation  of  ChristLan 
•docfttion,  and  now  (in  September)  it  contains  nn  article  on 
"  Moral  Instniction,"  in  which  it  is  proposed  that  Christian 
education  shall  be  dethroned.  But  of  coarse  the  editor  does  not 
hold  himself  responsible  for  the  views  of  his  contribntom.  The 
writer  of  "Moral  Instruction "  nrges  that  Ohristianitf  has  no 
monopolj  of  morality,  that  i>acli  «ri-flt  men  u  Kunt,  Lessing, 
Herder,  Giithe  and  Fichto,  have  heon  morel  without  being  ChristiMi, 
that  tlie  only  twaotion  of  inondity  is  experience,  that  oatsid«  the 
rankfl  of  professional  Ohn^tian)  the  bible  is  no  longer  regarded  as 
"The  Word  of  Qod,"  and  that  tlio  tiohool  therefore  should  no  longer 
make  it  the  nolo  bai>id  of  the  teaching  of  morality.  The  ciumple 
of  France  i»  cited  to  prove  the  pos^bility  of  giving  moral  instmo 
l^art  from  religion,  and  the  growth  of  ethieal  societies  in 
ly,  England  and  the  United  States  \»  regarded  as  a  sign 
the  movement  ia  gaining  ground.  No  definite  scheme  of 
InKtruction  is  formulated  in  tlie  article,  but  the  saggestiOD  is  made 
that  hiftory — properly  taogbt — and  ihe  literatare  of  the  mother- 
tongue  would,  without  any  more  direct  ethical  teaching,  amply 
Kofflce  to  cover  the  necessary  ground.  The  aim  of  the  instruction 
la  summed  up  in  the  teacher's  farewell  words  to  his  pupil : 
"  Remember  diat  your  power  of  being  good,  of  righting  wrong, 
of  ensuring  true  happineAS  for  yourself  and  others  lies  in  yourself, 
in  the  strengtii  of  yonr  own  will.  Nobody  else,  and  nothing  else, 
oaa  give  you  a  dear  conscience  and  a  cheerfol  heart."  Alas,  this  U 
a  lesson  that  life  itself  is  hardly  long  enough  to  teach  oa  ;  never^ 
thelew,  all  honour  to  the  schoolmaster  who,  though  he  himself  be 
hot  h«lf  taught.  cERiys  to  teach  it. — The  same  number  contains 
articles  on  "  Induction  as  the  fundamental  psychological  principle 
of  teaching-methods,"  and  "  The  aim  of  education  in  modem 
pedogogica." 

The  Pada^ogitdit  Zeitvwj  for  Angast  17  and  24  give*  a  lengthy 
biographical  sketch  of  Luiiwig  von  Striimpell— "  the  Ne«tor  of 
German  edacatiuuista  and  the  lut  of  Uerbart's  pupils" — who 
died  in  May  Ust  at  the  age  of  S7.  Herbart  onoe  said  of  turn : 
Be  is  no  longer  tnt«  to  me  I "  "  And  yet  I  have  been  always  tnio 
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to  him,"  cried  Strilmpell,  shortly  before  his  deatb,  "  for  I 
carriMl  his  teaching  to  its  logical  isane^  whiUt  otlM-.r»  bft' 
diafignrftd  it  or  pa&sed  off  their  own  in  ita  plAoe^"  The  root  idcM 
of  Str{lm;»irB  system  of  pedagogy  are  sammansed  thus  :  "(1) 
Tho  earlier  pedagogy  Buffers  by  the  exoesaire  width  of  ita 
geneialiiatiotia  and  by  its  predominant  reference  to  the  tttebw 
and  educator.  TbU  state  of  things  is  to  bo  obnated  by 
more  of  pedagogy  as  n  science,  and  by  bringing  the  edi 
t«acher  into  closer  pcramial  rehitions  with  the  child.  (2)  This 
be  done  most  sattsfactorily  by  roplaoing  the  dodrinairv  pedagogic 
idcnlism  by  a  closer  investigation  into  the  processes,  laws  and 
methods  of  tlte  early  duvolopmeot  of  the  mind  of  the  child  on 
itv  sides.  Just  to  far  as  wo  know  these  things  and  make  ose 
the  knowledge  if  there  a  jirobability  that  iostruction  and  edocatii 
will  hare  practical  results  on  tlie  cluinicter.  (3)  As  the  groaD< 
work  of  a  lueful  polagogic  hygiene  and  tliorapentics,  a  rational 
pathology  of  the  chil<l-«ioul  ni»»t  be  hud  down  as  well  as  aa^J 
accurate  olaasifioation  of  tlte  li]n<hiiiieiil«l  types  of  child-natan^H 
In  this  way  the  probability  of  imj>roved  rcsolt*  will  bo  increased." 
All  tliiit  might  easily  have  ticcn  condensed  into  fewer  and  ahorter 
words,  but  wo  leave  it  as  it  fttands^for  what  it  is  worth. — Tha 
two  following  nnmbeTH  of  the  same  organ  (Aug.  31,  Sep. 
contain  a  study  of  the  "  Pedagogic  Ideas  and  Prinuples 
Ootbe."  The  writer  finds  Uie  root  of  his  philodOjihy  la 
following  lines  from  "  Natnr  and  Kwist " : 

8o  bt's  mit  alter  Bildnng  anch  br«cliaffen : 
Vergebens  werden  nngebnnd'ne  Ooi!*t<>r 
Xacb  dcr  VoIIendang  reincQ  Jlubo  stroben. 

Wor  Grosses  will,  mass  Kieb  Zusammenraffea, 
In  der  Bescbriinknng  zeigt  sich  erst  der  Moister, 
Und  das  Gesetz  nnr  kona  uns  Kreiheit  gebeo. 
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SOME   NEW   ETHICAL  CONCEPTIONS  IN 
THEIR  BEABING  ON  EDUCATION. 

(U.)    SELF  AND  OTEEOS. 

N  a  prcvions  paper*  I  tried  to  illnstrat«  how  movo- 
nienU  in  the  high  sphere  of  ethical  spccalfttioni 
eiipecially  when  those  appear  to  ohiiso  in  with  the 
.set  or  the  corrents  of  popular  opinion  aoil  senti- 
ment, may  exercise  a  potent  inlluonoe  on  oar 
practical  aims  and  methods.  I  tried  to  show  ttiat  our  present 
ideas  resptctin^  moral  training  reflect  that  cynical  didrcj^rd  of 
feeling  which  is  a  note  of  the  present  phase  of  the  soitgeiat,  and 
which  Knds  its  clearest  ntteranco  in  the  theory  of  the  prevailing 
etliical  school,  that  to  bo  good  is  to  bo  reasonable.  I  will  now 
proceed  to  illnstrate  tJiia  oonnection  between  the  apeciilutiro 
thoDght  and  tlio  practice  of  our  day  in  another  fiarticular — vis., 
in  the  exaltation  of  self-realisation  to  the  comiiarative  noglvct  of 
self-sacrifice. 

A  very  little  attention  to  tJie  facto  which  make  np  moral 
experience  and  shape  the  problems  of  ethics  will  show  that  at  tho 
very  centre  lies  an  antagonism,  something  that  looks  irrational. 
This  is  the  collision  of  interest  and  dnty,  of  "what  I  shonld  like  to 
do  and  would  seem  to  enlarge  my  happiness  "  and  "  what  I  oa^ht 
to  do."  And  of  this  antagonism,  again,  Uie  core  seems  to  be  the 
opposition  of  the  individual  self  to  other  solves,  the  competing 
doiuands  made  on  each  of  as  by  the  idea  of  oor  own  good  and 
that  of  others'  good. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  bistorimlly  the  gradual  recognition 
of  thU  fact,  or  fact  within  fact,  by  ethics  «s  it«  fundamental  one. 
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It  may  tnflioe  to  aaj  that  the  significance  of  this  fact,  ft]tboiij;h  it 
was  (ILmlj  perceived  by  the  ancient  schooU,  n-as  only  dearly 
disccmcil  antler  the  inflnenoe  of  the  growth  of  a  freer  Chriittos 
thought  in  moikrii  times.  Th«n  it  was  that  the  moralist  »oaght 
to  grapple  with  liiifl  <leepost  element  in  the  irony  of  thv  world,  the 
prcscnoo  of  U>e  Ht^rn  form  of  daty  crossing  the  psth  of  aum  in 
what  he  jregardod  as  a  reasonable  pursoit  of  his  hapiMness  oad 
rclontlesaiy  bidding  him  curb  his  desire.  To  this  it  may  bo  addod 
that  it  boa  fallen  in  a  special  manner  to  British  ethics  to  sliow  that 
tlus  bobest  of  doty  points  in  the  directjon  of  oLhcrfl*  tnter««tti,  of 
the  gonenl  as  dislingnbhed  from  the  indiridaal  happiocM.  In 
other  words,  the  stern  Sgore,  eren  thongh  it  sboald  l>e  aocrediUd 
u  an  ODToy  from  the  Sapreme  Hater,  was  foond  to  plead  for 
humanity,  to  make  appeal  to  that  better  part  of  as  which  we  call 
loTC,  and  whicli  when  it  awakes  io  ns  makes  the  so-called  "  solf* 
loTO  "  look  poor  and  paltry. 

In  this  view  of  duty,  aa  clement  of  irrationality  seems  ta 
ndherc  obstinately  to  the  very  roots  of  onr  moral  activity.  Yet  by 
way  of  compensation  this  view  gives  ample  space  to  the  reality  of 
solf'sacrifioe,  of  actions  which  aim  solely  at  fiirthering  u  desirable 
change  in  another's  life  without  the  least  reference  to  any  benefit 
likely  to  nccrne  to  oneself.  Behind  the  contradiction,  bi^nd  the 
nobility  to  which  this  gave  rise,  divined  by  faith  *'  behind  the 
veil,"  vra«  the  figure  of  a  divine  jnstice.  That  was  the  only 
hint  of  a  final  rationality  that  oonld  be  wrong  from  these  older 
writers. 

Idealism  in  making  morality  a  process  of  rational  self-realisa- 
tion cannot,  nntnrally  enongh,  tolerate  this  state  of  things.  The 
way  in  which  it  dcnls  with  the  harsh  di$wnanoe  is  a  simple  one. 
It  affirms,  as  Aristotle  affirmed,  that  a  man  being  social  can  only 
realiiW  liim-tclf  in  social  relations,  throogh  the  fall  social  life  of  a 
free  citizen.  It  setrma  to  bp  a».^umed  that  the  social  part  of  oar 
nature  if  the  highest,  ami  that  in  developing  this  we  are  de\-olop> 
ing  what  is  best — vi*.,  the  rational  or  "  universal "  self.  Aocordiog 
to  this  view,  the  good  of  the  self  necessarily  iododci  that  of 
othem.  The  difference  between  seeking  "  my  own "  good  and 
tliat  of  others  disappears.  So  far  as  I  onderstand  the  theory, 
says  that  the  appciirnnce  of  antagonism  between  "  my  "  good  ai 
"others'"  good  is  »ii  illusion.    The  good  or  rational  man  cannot  i 
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wtiOBll  OTcr  nim  at  his  mdividaa)  good  (apart  from  others),  or  on 
Um  «th«r  luiad  cwr  Eum  nt  others'  good  (apart  from  his  own)  ;  be 
OeoMMiily  aims  »t  a  good  which  is  at  ODce  bis  own  aod  otben*. 
Of  the  value  of  tho  sabtlo  philoDophic  reasoning  hy  which  these 
propositions  arc  sapportod,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.  My 
obJ«ct  i»  practical,  to  now  spoculatiTo  ideas  in  their  relation  to 
fact.  Tbo  important  thing  to  note  is  that  for  tho  rational  man,  in 
tho  mcu«arc  in  wliich  ho  it  rational,  self-sacrifice  becomes  an 
amiablo  illusion.  The  only  meaning  of  solf-sacrt6oe  on  this  theory 
is  tbo  repressing  of  the  lower  und  li>ti  rational  self,  so  as  to  make 
room  for  the  higher  ui<)  more  rational.  This  Is  dearly  indicated 
in  the  lost  essay  in  Ur.  Bradley's  Ethical  Stu4iei. 

And  now  we  may  pass  on  to  note  how  nicely  this  now  theory 
of  self-realisation  fits  in  with  the  characteristic  spirit  of  our  times. 
Was  there,  one  wonders,  ever  so  eager  an  impulse  abroad  towards 
self-assertion,  setf-espansion,  self-fnlfillment,  as  at  the  preeent? 
One  of  the  moat  noteworthy  features  of  this  ardent  activity  is  that 
women,  "emancipated  "  from  many  of  their  former  limitations,  have 
thrown  themselves  into  it  with  at  least  equal  zest  to  that  of  men. 
And  woman,  it  must  be  remembered,  has  in  Uie  post  been  the  gmt 
consorver  and  transmitter  of  the  spirit  of  self-eaorifioc,  what  xsaed 
to  be  thought  the  finer  essence  of  Christianity.  A  large  part  of  this 
eager  quest  of  self-realisation  is,  moreover,  distinctly  social,  takes 
the  form  of  civic  cooperation.  The  best  variety  of  the  "  modem  " 
woman  throws  herself  into  pnblic  causes,  takes  her  place  as  a 
member  of  a  working  community.  And  it  is  precisely  in  sooh 
0rgM)U«d  oooperation  that  tbo  formula  of  the  idealist  seems  to  be 
qa{t«  satisfactory :  for  here  the  self  may  be  said  to  lose  its  indi- 
Tidool  separat«neBS,  and  to  merge  in  the  universal  self ;  self- 
realisation  and  furtherance  of  oth«rs'  interests  and  ends,  to  beooroe 
two  names  for  the  same  thing. 

But,  after  all,  is  not  this  attractive  presentment  of  duty 
rationalised  as  a  Urger  self-rcalisutton  just  a  shade  too  optimistic  ? 
Is  a  conscious  cooperation  with  sympathetic  fellow- workers  for  a 
common  end  the  whole  of  our  moral  activity,  or  oven  typical  of  the 
larger  part  of  it  ?  Do  not  tlic  collisions  of  individual  solves  steal 
even  into  such  coupcradro  public  work  itself?  Docs  not  tbo 
pushing  member  of  tho  committee  aim  more  or  less  clearly  at 
placing  bu  individual  self  m  6sidente,  and  does  not  ti>o  modest 
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member,  who  gives  way  to  tho  majority,  so  far  from  realising  hii 
total  self,  feel  it  to  be  checked  and  thwarted  ?  And  wliat  if  tbe 
impulse  to  realise  one's  self  in  snch  large  oivie  collaboration  is 
awkwardly  met  by  the  thin  yet  piercing  voice  of  an  indiridua],  mj 
a  sick,  and  lonely  mother  or  child  ?  Must  the  smaller  claim  of  the 
indiridnal,  vfaich  would  bid  me  circumscribe  the  field  of  my  m1^ 
realising  activity,  be  set  aside  ?  And  to  bare  dose  with  the  few  who 
can  share  in  snch  large  civic  causes,  what  meaning  has  all  tfab 
talk  of  the  identity  of  "myself"  and  "other  selves  **  for  the  moral 
life  of  the  great  majority  of  plain  folk  ?  This  wearing  poEsle  of 
the  daughter  who  as  pi  riM  to  ec-holarxhip  bnt  feels  tied  to  hnr  mother's 
infirmity,  this  ever  renewed  pnstio  of  Maggie  Tnllirer  and  her  kind 
in  literature,  can  it  Ixt  lightly  rttsolvcd  by  the  suggestion  that  at 
the  bottom  of  such  Mlf-rvpresttions  there  is  a  rcuUsotJon  of  the  larger 
rational  self? 

Here  agaiD,  I  confess  to  be  old-fajihioned.  I  cannot  see  how, 
M  long  as  the  world  is  the  old  imperfect  one  we  know,  hone«t 
•olf-repretwion,  that  is  to  nay  a  r^al  lessening  of  the  total  iadividnal 
scJf  for  the  sake  of  otliera,  can  fail  to  be  asked  of  as — of  all  of  oa  in 
smaller  measure,  now  and  again,  of  )k>dic  of  ns  in  larger  measure, 
for  all  life's  years. 

This  being  #0, 1  wonid  hold  strongly  that  lessons  in  self-ncrifioe 
are  by  no  invans  a  superseded  part  of  moral  tnuning.  When, 
indeed,  wo  look  ut  ttie  edDCftt>ional  bearings  of  ethical  conoeptioiis, 
the  inodeqoacy  of  tJiis  latcet  proposal  for  the  rocondliatiou  of  the 
claims  of  si^lf  and  others  becomes  patent,  and  one  may  perhapa 
MO  the  inflaeaoe  of  these  oonoeptions  stealing  into  edacntional 
litemtTire.  In  the  volume  by  Nr».  Br^-ant,  alrctady  referrod  to,  I 
seem  to  sec  a  leaning  to  the  new  that  an  appeal  to  a  sweet 
rcasooableneas  tn  onr  pupils  is  tlic  main,  if  not  the  only,  thing 
nooeasary  for  seonring  their  nooeptancc  of  tJie  limitations  imposed 
on  their  desires  by  the  needs  and  cUims  of  others.  ^Iten.  for 
example,  she  writes:  "To  the  reaAonable  mind  it  b  obvioaa  that, 
of  three  little  brothers  or  two  brothers  and  a  ^ster,  the  good  of 
one  is  just  as  important  as  that  of  another,"*  she  seems  to  imply 
that  to  a  child's  reason  there  most  instantly  disclose  itself  the 
tmth  that  his  ovra  good  is  on  the  same  level  of  valae  as  that  of 
one  of  his  brothers  or  sisters.     It  is  snfficient  to  aay  that,  if  thia 

<*  Tht  Tiaeiiiig  •/  Jloraltlf,  p.  136. 
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were  InK-,  the  history  of  ethical  thought  woald  hav«  been  widely 
different  from  ntiut  it  h«d  b«oa  :  perhaps  it  would  have  booD  small 
enoDgb  to  be  ooiupr«s«ed  into  a  siugtv  voIdoic. 

Wonld  aay  oxpcrienccd  pEircnt  or  teacher  ventnro,  one 
WDoders,  to  »tnl(C  n  child's  mora]  salvation  on  a  bare  appeal  to 
reason?  Sndi  appeal  would  raffice  perhaps  in  the  case  of  a 
well-dispoiml  l>oy  for  xecuriiig  cooperation  with  others — aay  in 
games :  for  here  tbe  norma]  boy  woald  discern  a  path  towards 
eelf-expaosion.  Even  here,  however,  I  am  dinposed  to  think  the 
boyish  reo^n  wonid  only  be  sntBciont  were  the  other  proposed 
oooperatofH  to  hif  liking.  Were  he  preternaturally  endowed  with 
inteUect,  be  might,  not  improbably,  have  a  proportionate  sense  of 
KHpcriority,  and  so  be  very  far  indeed  from  a  cheerful  acoeptanoe 
of  a  social  world  consisciag  largely  of  "  duffers."  In  any  e»e 
I  cannot  see  how  the  boy's  reasonableness  could  offer  as  a  pledge 
of  his  rising  to  tbe  height  of  eelf-eacrifico,  of  his  putting  himself 
out  of  tho  way,  for  example,  to  help  a  smaller  boy  in  his 
difficulties,  or  to  defend  him  aguQst  injustice,  or  of  his  growing 
considerate  of  his  side  mother,  and  malting  a  serious  effort  to 
brighten  her  days. 

Let  us  honestly  face  facts  here.  A  boy  who  is  self-centred  and 
destitute  of  active  sympathies,  who  insists  on  saying  :  "  I  mean  to 
have  a  good  time  in  spite  of  parents  and  Bchoolmasters,"  cannot 
be  reached  by  an  appeal  to  reason,  pure  aud  simple.  If,  indeed, 
he  were  to  contend  farther  that  others  most  adopt  his  view  of  tba 
supreme  importance  of  his  particular  happiness,  you  might  easily 
throw  him  by  pointing  out  that,  if  he  holds  it  right  that  others 
should  recognise  and  further  his  aims,  he  must  in  cumusteucy  hold 
it  right  tluit  he  should  recognise  and  further  othcrit'  aini.t.  But 
our  highly  reasonable  young  egoiet  would  never  give  himself 
away  in  this  fashion.  He  would  cheerfully  undertake,  so  long  a» 
others  icft  bim  free  to  pursue  his  cods  uumolcsted,  to  lay  them 
under  no  obligatioQ  to  render  him  their  ussiilauce.  And,  if  in 
despair  of  other  argument,  you  pointed  out  that,  being  human,  h« 
would  be  unable  to  compass  happiness  williout  the  assistance  of 
otJiers,  be  would  probably  allow  tho  lact  and  Rieet  the  objection 
by  reminding  you  that,  if  pureuta  and  others  were  so  foohsh  as  to 
trouble  to  contribute  to  his  ha]>pinc)!is,  lie  was  under  do  obligatioD 
to  deny  himself  the  advantage  of  their  weakness.    Egoism  when 
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Urns  Mtnb^y  eDtrHioliiDg  ittelf  canoot  be  reached  bj  tlie  sbafla 
of  reuoD.* 

I  have  parpoAcly  Mloct«<l  for  my  illnHtratJcin  a  boj  wbo  can 
thlok,  calculate,  but  tuu  nothtog  of  the  "social  institictA,"  the 
impulses  of  affectioo,  the  pa»»ionaleDes3  of  sympathy,  whicb  are 
the  organic  elements  oat  of  which  the  good  and  nnselfith  character 
forms  itself.  Happily  this  purely  cslcolatisg  boy  is  an  unreal 
abeiraction,  even  though  some  boys  miiy  approximate  to  the  deeciip- 
tioD  in  certain  stages  of  their  history  at  least 

Here  again,  thett,  we  come  across  the  abstract  one-«idedoe«  of 
the  new  ethical  couception  of  morality  as  n  mere  affair  of  reason- 
ableness. When  the  individual  throws  Iiimself  into  the  larger 
Ufe  about  him,  which  smiles  and  lures,  it  15  true,  and  promises  a 
joyoos  expansion,  but  which  no  less  certainly  weeps  and  cries  for 
hard  self-repreesive  service,  his  act  is  the  outcome  and  the  expres- 
sion of  something  much  more  complex  than  a  process  of  rational 
reflexion.  It  only  seems  to  be  this  in  the  cuse  of  the  matore 
character,  dieciplined  by  long  practice  to  the  habit  of  oonsideriag 
others.  No  experienced  educator  would,  I  roDtnre  to  tbink,  bold 
it  to  be  true  of  boys  and  girLt  who  aru  only  just  beginning  to  put 
forth  the  first  blossoms  of  goodness. 

To  the  educator  Uio  point  of  vital  importance  is  tbe  hw  of 
ethical  devolopmvnt  that  intuitions  of  doty,  of  others'  claims  on  us, 
follow  and  depend  on  the  growtJi  of  an  "instinctive"  or  pre- 
mtional  morality.  Before  wo  rooogniso  by  instantaneous  percep- 
tion the  reason ablenesit  of  making  nnothorV  good  a  sufficing  object 
for  our  own  desire  and  our  own  effort,  we  most  bavr;  devel(^>ed 
a  "social  natoro"  with  it«  group  of  dynamic  tendencies  urging  as 
nnreflectivcly  towards  acta  of  l>cnefi«mc«.  It  is  only  when  theae 
affections  and  impulses  have  prompt4-d  vi  again  and  again  to  aim 
at  furthering  another's  welfare  that  "  doing  good "  takes  on  tbo 
aspect  of  something  natur.il  and  reasonable. 

Now,  H.^  we  know,  the  foil  lievclopment  of  the  social  feelings 
and  impulses  is  wanting  in  early  life  :  wbcaoe  tlic  occurrence  now 
and  again  of  an  approximation  in  a  boy  to  tJtat  reasoned  egoism 
which  I  hare  sketched  above.    This  being  so,  it  would  seem  to  be. 


*  If  lli«  fcadur  wiabea  to  nn;  the  point  f  urttieT  el«bcnited,  be  cannot  do 
b«t«  Uiito  consult  Prol.  H.  Sidgwick's  work,  !*«  JUMmI  ^  BlUe$,  Bk.  iv.. 
chap,  li.,  §  2. 
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re  than  anything  else,  the  business  of  t)io  moral  educator  to 
bring  up  these  "  instiiicta "  to  the  required  level  of  force  and 
stability. 

Let  UB  note  how  these  social  impulses  begin  to  work.  A  child 
of  four,  wo  will  suppose,  is  learning  slowly  and  witli  difficulty  to 
love  eomobody — his  mother.  8ho  is  offended  by  his  nanghtiacss, 
and  ho  suffers  through  his  t^-uder  young  affection.  In  passionate 
grief  at  the  sight  of  her  hurt  look,  at  the  sound  of  her  hurt  love, 
he  cries  out  "  I  rfo  want  to  be  good,  Mnramy  1 " 

Later  on,  perhaps,  when  the  maternal  tether  is  stretched,  and 
boyhood,  with  all  its  deep  meanings,  physiological  and  psychtv 
logical,  supervenes,  there  may  come  what  looks  Uk«  a  drying  np 
of  the  fountdns  of  feeling.  The  newly  expanding  self  feels  tl»clf 
and  is  proad  and  impatient  of  restraint.  Something  of  a  ittolid 
defiance  of  others — even  the  dear  ones,  something  of  cynical  con- 
tempt for  what  used  to  touch  and  kindle  the  heart,  may  show 
itf«lf.  And  it  is  jnst  at  this  critical  age,  when  the  boy  panscA  for 
a  moment  at  the  crosswars  of  life,  one  leading  to  sclf-engroMmcnt 
in  a  pursoit  of  pleasure,  of  gain,  of  power,  the  otiier  to  sclf-«lovotion 
to  eomu  high  liomAn  cna»c,  that  the  sebool  ban  to  supply  him  with 
goidaooe.  Does  the  school  feel  th»  respoasibiUty  that  ii  ca»t  on  it 
h«re? 

Perhaps  it  oo;;ht  not  to  he  cast  on  it.  Pcrhnpf  it  U  too  much 
to  expect  from  a  schoolmaster,  that  ho  should  find  his  way  somehow 
to  the  hidden  eonl  of  the  young  stranger,  trembling  at  the  parting 
of  the  ways,  and  utter  the  saving  word.  But  so  long  as  parents 
appear  to  exact  this  of  him  he  must  try  to  do  bis  best. 

And  what  is  this  hosA?  I  venture  to  think  that  it  is  something 
widely  different  from  what  is  commonly  attempted.  1  have  heard 
iatbers  say  that  they  could  not  speak  to  their  boys  on  c«.Ttain 
matters  of  grave  moral  import.  Schoolmasters  may  well  bo  pardoned 
if  they  share  in  this  feeling.  And  yet  we  know  that  the  scbooU 
master  has  sncce«d«d  in  beating  down  the  baniont  of  ffiiu,  of 
coldness,  of  self-oonocalment,  and  has  felt  the  heart  hvot  of  tbis 
boy  here  at  this  tnrning-pomt  in  his  life.  That  this  bas  been 
done,  and  thai,  notwithstanding,  thero  are,  I  have  beard,  bead 
masters  who  seem  to  tliink  that  they  discharge  tbvir  rcspODCibtlJtiea 
by  a  weekly  exhortation  to  the  collective  Dohool,  ia  sarcly  one  of 
the  things  in  this  puzxJiug  world  which  call  for  uxplauatjon. 
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Bat  moro  tbsD  this  private  stadying  nod  oaaoscUinf;  of  iius 
bo/  it  noedfal.  Uc  muHt  b«  Atiinula(«d  aod  cnconnigeil  to  practice 
eoir-doDying  acts.  Hrre  u  liuginning  maj  do  doabt  bo  mado  with 
SJmplo  forms  of  sociid  sctirity.  A  lonely  boy,  apt  to  be  made 
too  Holf-coatrod  at  bomi',  JM  pat  od  tbo  road  towards  rocoguitioa  of 
others  by  l>L>iDg  exorcised  in  tbo  giro  und  take  of  the  freer  lifo  of 
tlw  playgroQcd,  and,  fttill  more,  in  th«  orgaoiftcd  coijpcration  of 
games  and  any  other  modi'*  of  disciplined  social  activity. 

Yet  I  think  tltat  we  may  easily  ovcr^sUnoato  the  effect  of  the 
corporate  lifo  of  a  school  in  developing  nRselfi8hn(>«s.  For  a 
nholesome  self-limitation  under  the  pre^fiure  of  oolK-ctivo  iQl«m>u 
and  aims,  valuable  oa  it  is,  by  no  means  amounts  to  tltat  octivs 
and  constriiclive  QoBolfishnesa  irhicb  we  coll  doing  good  to  otbers. 
One  mast  go  fnriJier,  perhaps,  and  say  that  this  very  {vcMore  of 
corporate  lifo  is  often  unfavoamble  to  the  development  of  hkIi 
bcneGcent  activity.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  boys,  eveo 
"cynical"  hoys,  hare  a  secret  food  of  kindness.  The  tM\-idt 
contempt  of  "sodocss"  may  be  more  than  half  an  affectation,  or 
at  least  a  truckling  to  a  boy's  conventional  standard.  Would  not 
the  bigger  boys  in  a  school  bo  moro  ready  to  look nfter  the  "kids" 
and  render  them  ussistancc,  if  the  idea  of  doing  so  were  divested  of 
its  **  Billincsj  "  and  recommended  as  a  part  of  a  tru«  manlinMs  ? 

I  have  heard  tliat  tho  new  nud  int^-rosting  expcrtrnente  io 
secondary  education,  which  are  being  mndo  in  this  country,  have 
shown  that  boys  from  weU-to-do  families  very  soon  got  over  their 
"  gentlemanly "  [irejudico  to  boot-«leaoing  and  other  forms  of 
homely  work  when  they  find  otlier  boys  and  masters  taking  to  it. 
And  docs  this  not  suggest  that  mut^  more  might  1>o  got  oat  of 
boys  in  the  »h»pc  of  affectionate  interest  in  others  smaller  and 
weaker  than  llieniselros,  vcn  tlie  social  atmosphoro  favourable  to 
Bach  forms  of  kindness?  There  is  ample  scopu  for  further 
experiments  in  managing  boys,  and  I  sliottld  like  to  soo  an 
English  school  loake  it  a  prime  object  to  devi-lop  gontleness, 
kiodnees,  and  a  large  and  just  sympathy  witli  others.  Snc^  s 
school  would  have  to  fight  and  overcome  thoM  iafluenoc:^  in  onr 
middle  clnsires  which  make  for  pride,  for  nnjnat  contempt  of  small 
UuDgB,  for  brnlAlity  of  speech  and  manners,  for  tiw  cbaroctenBde 
British  S^if. 

How,  it  may  be   asked,  eau  tliis  be   done  ?     1  boo  no  roal 
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difficulty,  if  onlj  the  parent  and  the  Kchoolma8t«r  really  desire  the 
resolt.  There  are  not  only  the  namcrons  opportnoities  of  tho 
sohool  Ufo  itself ;  there  are  the  occasioos  offered  by  the  larpcr  life 
oatside.  Here  is  one,  a  recent  one.  On  Monday,  Juno  5tli  ln»t> 
the  London  morning  papers  contained  two  interesting  announco- 
mcnts.  The  fir«t  was  thut  England'ii  cricket  had  been  iuivi<d  the 
dingraco  of  a  defeat  by  the  Anstralinn  eleven  through  the  plucky 
pUy  of  one  or  two  heroes  who  inauagod  to  lM^clt^e  a  draw  ;  Uie 
socond,  tlmt  tbe  Cour  de  CusKation  at  Paris  had  pronounced 
unanimously  for  a  reriyiou  of  tiic  Dreyfus  eow;.  As  I  read  thue 
items  in  the  day's  news  I  could  not  help  reflecting  on  the  r«lalJT« 
amonnls  of  rojoicing  which  they  would  probably  call  forth  in  our 
public  schoob.  Whitt,  I  i\»kK\l  my»elf,  would  ooine  future  snap- 
ahot  tao4hod  of  measuring  plen^iirable  excitement  tell  ua  of  the 
"  reoob'oos "  of  boys  of  the  up[>er  forms  to  these  two  bits  of 
intelligence?  And,  then,  I  asked  myself  wliat  the  relative  force 
of  the  young  heart-heat  might  l>e  in  a  school  where  a  narrow  and 
somewhat  brutal  *'  patriotism  "  was  restrained  anil  humanised  by  a 
passionate  love  of  justice  and  a  Christian  good-will  towards  all 
mankind.  I  will  hope  tluit  some  of  our  ma«t<^^s  recognised  their 
opportunity  on  that  June  morning,  and  thought  it  worth  while 
even  to  shorten  a  Latin  [H^rioil  for  the  sake  of  impressing  on  their 
pnpils  their  way  of  mixi^uriug  the  dignity  of  things.' 

Jamks  Si7U.T. 


^It  ia  Tebcifanig  to  find  a  recent  writer  im  moral  education  patting 
"CnMUiBhactt"  in  the  foroCroiit  of  ht^r  vuluiud  {JTiruti'jh  Bignood  t9 
JfoMkood.    B7  Eonia  Biduuouil.     hoogmntut). 


SOME  OF  THE  FIRST  STEPS  IN  HISTORY 
FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 


niLD-STUDYlo  tiieoommon  imod  is  apt  to  n]gg<«t  a 
nev  freak  or  M-ndmental  ontbroak  tliat  i»  inrooting 
coiumiiBities  of  toachers  and  parents :  n  fashion 
that  «-t]|  run  it«  conrso  and  Uion  ^'ant^h.  But  men 
who  have  dimbed  to  the  oatlook  \tosl»  ajipear  to 
have  a  different  view  of  the  movement.  Nearly  all  works  on 
general  psychologr  and  educational  method  now  being  issoed, 
contain  some  reference  to  the  light  that  it  has  throvn  on  dark 
places — adding,  however,  it  maj  be,  that  it  is  a«  yot  but  a  rush- 
light. Novcrthclew,  a  rushlight  in  better  than  do  light  at  all 
vrhen  we  have  seriouii  and  pressing  business  to  perform  ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  since  Rousseau  and  his  disciple  Pc»taloaai  lint 
reoognised  its  power,  there  has  tiUien  place  noUiing  leas  than  a 
revolution  in  the  methods  of  school  education  of  our  young  children, 
wherever  ignorance  or  lack  of  funds  have  not  blocked  tiio  w%j  of 
progress. 

In  the  old  days  it  was  aiud  that  the  first  bosineM  of  the  adiool 
ta  to  teach  the  oUld  to  read  ;  tbe  next  to  set  him  to  gain  informal 
tion  from  books  by  the  swallowing-whoie  fuxweso  called  learning 
by  heart. 

Now  we  are  told  that  tke  mind  of  the  young  child,  the  child 
under  ten  years  of  ago  or  so,  is  liitie  adapted  to  gaining  knowledge 
from  books  or  from  mere  words  ;  tliat  be  must  bo  brought  into 
direct  contact  mth  things  ;  that  at  this  ago  his  powers  arc  mainly 
stimulated  by  handling  and  working  with  materials. 

A  book  gives  us  certain  appearances  of  the  world,  appvaraocea 
modified  and  arranged  according  to  the  mind  of  the  author.  In 
order  to  sooceasfDlly  interpret  bis  representations  wo  should  pre- 
viously have  had  sufficient  contact  with  the  objects  that  explain 
t^n.     "  The  more  different  kinds  of  things  a  child  gets  to  know  by 
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I  trMttfng  and  fa*ndlmg  thorn,  tlio  more  confident  grows  his  aense  of 
,  kinship  with  the  world  En  which  he-  lives  ...  I  noed  not  rccapitu- 
<  lat«  hero  what  I  imid  n  while  hnck  nbont  the  superiority  of  the 
objective  nnfl  experimental  method.*.  They  occapy  the  pnpil  in  a 
way  most  congruons  with  the  sponluoeouii  interests  of  hi^  age. 
Tboy  absorh  him  and  leave  impro^ion*  most  desirable  and  jiro- 
found.  Oomparod  with  the  youth  taught  by  these  methods,  oue 
brought  np  exclnsirely  by  books  cwries  through  life  •  certain 
remoteness  from  reality.  Uc  stands,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  pale, 
and  fools  that  he  stands  to,  and  ofVrn  Bofiera  a  kind  of 
melancholy  from  which  ha  might  hare  bo«n  rcscoed  by  a  more  real 
education."  Thus  writes  Prof.  Jam««  in  his  recent  work  :  Talit 
U>  Teachers  on  Psychology. 

The  first  efforts  of  the  teacher,  therefore,  should  be  directed  to 
strengthening  and  developing  the  eorlieat  mental  powers  of  the 
child.  Tlie  ntoriog  of  information  is  a  sobordinate  part  of  education 
which  gains  value  only  ai<  a  concomitant  and  consequence  of  thechild's 
self-directed  efforts.  The  chief  question  for  us  during  the  earliest 
ye*ra  of  odocatton  is  :  How  shall  1  employ  the  active  sensing  and 
moolding  of  things  in  each  subject  of  instruction  BO  that  the  child 
will  be  aroused  to  do  the  thinking  in  that  subject  that  will  bo  most 
,  nacAiI  to  him  at  the  time  ? 

The  teacher  of  natural  adence  responds  by  taking  his  young 
pupil  into  garden  and  field,  and  by  setting  him  to  work  in  the 
laboratory,  in  order  that  be  may  come  into  direct  contact  with  the 
operations  of  nature  ;  and  there,  by  way  of  his  five  senses  and  his 
own  carofuUy  directed  effort^  store  up  a  multitude  of  experiences 
that  will  later  serve  aa  material  for  carrying  on  deeper  scieatiBo 
investigations. 

The  teacher  of  drawing  no  longer  prescribes  technical  courses 
in  ontUne  or  geometry  to  the  yonng  beginner  ;  but  he  tells  him  to 
represent  vrith  pencil  or  bruHh  the  object«  that  interest  him  ;  and 
thus  the  eye  and  mind  alike  are  fed  before  the  hand  is  asked  to 
show  skill.  Roota  arc  thrown  ont  bcfcnx)  the  appearance  of  the  plant 
is  awaited. 

But  as  yet,  in  the  subject  tliat  is  usnnlly  oonudered  the  most 
important  in  the  curriculum,  the  humanities,  wo  have  given  little 
thought  to  sketching  ont  and  testing  plans  of  study  for  the  lower 
classes  that  shall  both  satisfy  the  known  conditions  of  growth  of  the 
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child  mind,  and  abo  give  a  broad  foondatioD  for  fotare  «tu 
like  kind. 

In  the  kindergartea  iiijrtbolo^,  fiurj  Ulee  aod  f^uuM, 
the  pla<»  of  history  proper,  since  thcr  are  the  forms  timi  «mbod; 
th«  earliest  roflectioBH  of  the  haman  race  on  iU  o«d  origin  aod  i 
relation  to  the  world  of  nature.     But  betveon  ttus  fta^e  and 
period  when  tlie  papil  is  able  to  grwip  social  and  political  reladont 
thai  ani  wide  nod  complex — problcnu  of  ffuvemineiit,  distinctiotu 
of  nice,  the  foroeH  of  tradition  and  reUgioiM  bi>l)«f,  all  far-reaching 
conceptions  that  require  for  groM*th  »  period  of  »ome  years — the 
text-book  history  usunlly  provided  luu  little  effect  on  the  child  mind. 

Oonnider  tlio  limited  spheio  of  ob«en'aUon  of  human  relation- 
ships open  to  the  yoiiun  child.     Of  necwwity  it  must  be  bounded 
by  the  family  circle,  with  tlwir  neari-st  rdatiree  aod  Ixieuds,  and 
his  school  expcricnecs.     T)ic  only  window  through  which  he  may 
huvo  cuu;;ht  u  ^liinp^n  of  the  battle  for  the  daily  necessitiefl  of  life 
is  prolmbly  IiIk  futher's  occiif>aUoM,  while  his  only  clear  notions  of 
struggle  and  effort  are  the  heroic  deeds  of  mj'tbologiod  story.  "  What 
do  you  know  about  Uie  queen  ?"  was  asked  the  other  day  of  two 
int«lligeDt  litUu  girls  of  nearly  scron  and  eight  years  of  age. 
"  The  qoeen  is  is  tlie  kitchen  eating,"  said  the  younger.    "  8ho  it 
the  mother  of  her  people,  of  ns  oU,''  said  the  elder.     If  we 
to  gi<rc  these  children  stories  of  the  early  English,  the  Roouui  i 
Norman  Conquest,  or  the  coming  of  Christianity,  and  thea  I 
out,  not  what  they  oould  by  feats  of  verbal  memory  report  to 
from  tlicoi,  but  what  they  had  really  asumilated  and  used  for 
their  own  thinking,  we  should  discover,  probably,  the  tatooing  of 
the  CellA,   the  clmriots  of  tlie   Itomans,  the  reward  Alfred   the 
Gn'at  received  for  learning  to  read,  and  how  he  lot  tiw  c«lui» 
bum,  and  that  the  monks  used  to  walk  barefoot  or  with  peM  in       g 
their  shoes.  ^H 

If  ihis  is  the  kind  of  material  the  child  gathers  from  th«^ 
ordinary  text-book,  wo  have  in  it  a  clue  as  to  what  wc  may  giro 
him  in  ahouduoce  ;  for  he  has  an  excellent  digestion  for  all  that 
suite  his  Ktago  of  mental  development.  But  we  must  at  the  same 
time  consider  the  kind  uf  historii^iO  building  that  we  wish  alli- 
m»t«ly  to  havo  erected,  and  see  to  it  that  the  stories  of  this 
foundatjou  aro  aotid  and  quarried  out  of  good  depoeitD. 

lu  seleotiag  uid  arranging  our  liret  material  we  may  ne^ 
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one  comlition  that  lnt«r  i«  of  great:  importflncp,   tlmt  of  time  or 
th«  chronological   ordvr  of  events.     Tbc   limit   of  time   to   the 
child  of  sercn  or  oigkt  fltn-tc)M>s  (Icfinitoly  hartllj  bejood  a  few 
months.     Evcrj  event  before  thnt  «inlu  into  the  mist  of  long  ago. 
To  the  older  indent  tlie  dnttf  of  an  oTOnt  is  of  tht  fint  import- 
ance, because  it  is  i  baglo  note  that  culls  to  miud  many  of  its 
relations  amongst  contemporaneous,  enrlier  and  later  events  ;  bat 
no  ancfa  gathering  of  tbc  clans  at  the  cull  of  a  littln  can  take  place 
in  the  clitid  mind.     Ciironological    arrangement  bos  a  value  in 
history  similar  to  that  of  cla-^sification  in  natnral  science  ;  bat  it 
ia  only  aftvr  the  student  has   made  some  act)uainlai)oo  with  the 
materia]  of  tbo  sdcnoc  tliat  this  valne  can  be  appreciated  and  tho 
means  of  reaching  it  profitably  aacA.     The  child  must  gain  his 
first  historical  knowledge  by  relating  it  to  his  earlier  circle  of 
experiences.    Tliereforc  h«  will  select  from  what  yon  give  him  only 
that   which   can    t>e  thas  related.     Painting  the  body  blue  and 
bnming  cakes  are  matters   ho  can  readily  interpret   atler  some 
fashion,   thoagh   they   will    not    bear   for   him   the   significance 
intended  by  the  historian.     Since  the  young  pupil  can  interpret 
new  facts  only  throngh  the  mciliDm  of  what  he  bos  scon  going  on 
around  him,  some  modem  writers  on  method  odviso  that  we  begin 
by  teaching  the  history  of  the  present  times  and  then  work  back- 
wards to  those  more  remote.     We  say  ratlu-r  that  in  the  earliest 
atudies  time,  as  such,  is  of  no  concern.     We  must  first  introduce 
to  the  child  those  elemental  basic  actiritios  and  relationships  that 
condition  the  ttfe  of  the  hnman  race  everywhere  ut  all  times — 
activities,  therefore,  in  which  lie  will  have  shored  already  in  a 
'  more  or  less  uaconsetous  form,     lu   these  we  shall  deepen  and 
widen  his  experiences  until  be  gains  some  lusting  impression  of 
their  value.     They  will  carry  him  beyond  his  home  horizon,  and 
reveal  to  him  the  varying  conditions  of  the  simplest  modes  of  the 
life  of  man.     Tlie  great  cnrrente  and  eddies  that  w«  distingnish 
<«   tbo  surface  of  tlie   history   of  human   endeavour  oonsist  of 
problems  of  constitution  and  law,  intrigues  of  courts,  tho  genius 
of  statesmen  and  generals  ;  but  far  below,  forcing  tho  stream  ever 
onward,  lie  the  primal  necessities  and  aJleotionn  of  human  life. 

Still  to-day,  in  the  City  of  London,  workmen  are  OMembling  by 
■  thousands  to  ask  that  decent  dwellings  ahall  l>c  provide  for  their 
I  femilios.    It  is  in  the  struggle  for  food,  for  shelter  and  clothing — in 
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«ffoffta  to  protect  funtlj  life,  Uiat  the  first  rungs  or 
fsshicned,  by  whicli  CTCDtakllj  men  climb  tlie  heights  of  civill 
*'  For,  to  tnko  tbo  very  lowcft  grooDiJ,  the  first  &ot  of  hisi 
Boueht  va  imijoun.  Whatercr  men  have  or  buTe  not  ilon^ 
have  always  eaten  or  tried  to  eat ;  and  the  laws  whidi  regal 
•apply  of  tho  fir»t  noeosiwrin  of  life  are,  after  all,  the 
■boald  be  learnt,  and  the  last  which  shoold  be  ignored." 
the  diild  feels  daily  the  pressure  and  satis&ction  of  the 
poooaritiee  of  the  race,  we  shall  hero  Bnd  the  material  that '. 
will,  not  only  grasp,  bnt  eagerly  reach  afW.  His  interests 
in  bis  homo,  food  and  dress.  Oar  hisUny  stodieo,  therefore,  wj 
bold  of  these  deep-rooted  ideas,  and  use  them  to  bring  ihi 
into  sympathetic  contact  with  other  times  and  peoples, 
them  we  hope  to  set  going  a  train  of  enquiry  that  aftorj 
years  will  gather  the  means  of  understanding  the  deep 
that  lie  at  the  heart  of  modem,  social,  and  political  life. 

Mabia  £. 
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MEMORY  AS  AN  ELEMENT  OF 
CHARACTER. 
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F  chnmcter  were  taken  to  bo  simply  the  inid&l  type 
of  the  mind,  with  iia  olvinvatary  facoltiea  ant]  it< 
iuniito  poword  nud  teniiciicioa,  one  might  say  at 
oacc  that  the  memory  of  the  individual  could  aot 
ho  ail  cicinunt  of  his  character,  however  much  it 
Riight  affect  his  dispositiou  and  actioni).  And  again,  if  we  aoc«pt 
a  wider  definition  of  tho  term,  and  regard  character  u  something 
which  is  being  built  up,  and  not  merely  built  npon,  in  childhood 
and  yoath,  then  it  may  be  urged  that  memory  is  the  record  of  all 
our  experience,  and  that  to  call  it  an  element  of  the  oharacter 
built  up  from  it  is  a  truism.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  formed 
character  of  a  man,  in  the  ordinary  nse  of  the  word,  is  made  up  of 
that  which  he  was  bom  with  and  of  that  which  has  been  added  to 
him  by  his  education  ;  and  the  phraso  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  paper  is  only  intended  to  refer  to  the  effect  which  may  bo 
produced  in  the  early  development  of  character  by  a  special  appeal 
to  and  reliance  upon  the  memory.  If  character  always  depends 
in  some  measure  npon  the  information  and  aoquired  bent  of  the 
mind — if  the  characteristic  action  of  a  man  or  woman  proceeds  in 
part  from  gmfWd  habits  of  thought,  and  not  entirely  lirom  original 
instincts— should  we  not  be  careful  to  retain  tho  simplest  and 
moat  direct  methods  of  making  the  memory  contribute  to  the 
d«volopment  of  character!'  It  may  seem  rcuctionitr}',  at  this 
moment  in  the  orolation  of  educational  theory,  to  put  in  n  plea 
for  tho  hnmble  oxorcise  of  "  learning  by  hoart,"  and  yet  it  sooms 
that  a  plen  of  that  kind  is  jnst  now  both  timely  and  nvccssary. 

It  has  boon  complainvd  by  some  old  fiL-diioned  gwopio — not,  I 
think,  without  a  great  deal  of  reason — tliat  "repetition"  aa  a 
school  exercise  has  como  to  bo  andaly  sogleoted.  It  is,  lodoed, 
jealously  defended  by  many  cxperieocod  schoolmasters,  ospeoJally 
iQ  the  dasaioal  schools,  as  qoito  Uidi«peDMhle  for  the  training  and 
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storiop;  nt  a  !vdiolarly  miad  ;  but  in  a  large  nomber  of  cues  it  h 
been  dropped  out  of  the  corrictilnm,  eiUier  on  the  gronsd  that  the 
timo  which  ased  to  be  devoted  to  it  can  be  b«tt«r  emplojed  oo 
something  else — generally  a  dash  of  adenoe  to  qnalify  a  literary 
oxocM,  or  becaase  teachers  in  thew  days  very  rightly  empbasiM 
tfaa  Talae  of  visnalisation  and  objcct-lcaaons,  and  (not  so  rightly) 
nndervafaie  the  process  of  lenming  by  heart.  Now  every 
ennicDlnin  is  a  compromiHe  between  what  we  would  do  and  what 
we  arc  constrained  to  do.  The  probability  is  that  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  schoolmastere  who  discard  formal  repetition  would  gladly 
replooe  it,  if  they  had  another  hour  or  two  at  their  dispoeal. 
Scarcely  anyone  wonld  be  fonnd  to  regard  it  ai  absolutely  wortb- 
lesB ;  but  it  ia  fair  matter  for  consideration  whether  we  do  not  loae 
more  than  wo  gain  by  dispensing  with  Ibc  regular  practice  of  what 
has  been  called  "  verbal  memorising." 

Of  course  there  are  many  degrees  of  verbal  memorising,  from 
the  most  mechanical  cram  to  the  power  of  reprodooing  with 
literal  aocnrtu^  set  pieces  of  prose  and  verse.  Objectionable  as 
Bome  of  the  methods  of  cram  undoubtedly  are,  I  do  not  think 
that  we  ought  indiscriminately  to  condemn  the  roto-Ieoroiog  t>( 
particular  results,  or  even  the  most  artificial  devices  for  nc^taining 
dofintte  facts  in  the  memory.  No  doubt  the  best  thing  of  all  b  to 
be  BO  saturated  with  knowledge  of  a  subject  that  no  oonsdoiu 
effort  of  recollection  is  necessary  to  reproduce  any  of  iU  dctoib  ; 
hut  bow  many  boys  and  girls  can  be  so  saturated  in  the  eight  or  ten 
sobjects  which  examiners  require  of  them  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or 
teventeen  ?  A  well-ground  and  sharpened  instrument  is  a  better 
poiaession  than  a  bag-full  of  products  without  the  instroment ;  but 
it  \a  better  to  have  the  bag-full  than  to  be  destitnto  of  iui<tniment 
and  products  alike.  A  boy  who  leaves  a  good  daaaical  school  to 
try  for  a  Bcbolarehip  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  bos  learned  by  heart 
several  thonsind  lines  from  Ore^-k  plays  and  Latin  poems.  He 
may  say  them  like  a  parrot,  bat  at  iiny  rate  he  can  aay  thom.  He 
may  "lug"  some  of  them  iu  to  illustrate  an  answer  or  an  essay, 
but  there  they  arc,  anil  hi.*  ei^Kiy  i»  all  the  more  literary  in  form 
for  their  being  there.  If  lie  ha.-*  his  instrumental  knowledge  of 
Oreek  and  Latin,  this  store  of  school-repetition  lined  gives  him  a 
still  better  title  to  call  himself  a  scholar,  and  their  inflovncc  upon 
his  sabseqnent  work  is  eror-prcsoat  to  strengtbeo  and  adorn  it. 
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So  with  the  Riij;tisli  scholttr  :  tbn  result  of  more  rok'-Icarnitig  and 

parn>t-rept!tilioit  of  [iitwascs  from  Milton  iinJ  Sliakt-spoarti,  Po[iO 

aod  Gray,  Brownta;^  und  Toaaysou,  oitltor  tempers  a  fine  iDttra- 

.  ment  or  provides  u  bii;^-full  of  product*  by  tht-  waysidp.     It  cannot 

Un)  said  in  citiu-r  coso  that  thu  boy  is  woriw  for  hia  acyjutsition. 

If  wo  transfer  these  considerations  from  tho  intcUcctiuii  to  the 
rethical  doinnin,  wo  may  «»y,  witli  at  Iwwt  an  equal  mua«nri<r  of 
Loonfidcmcc,  tliut  so  far  as  tbo  building  ap  of  cliarncUT  is  nchiovcd 
ibj  instruction,  by  prooupt  and  examplo,  by  thi.''  tt^achin;;  of 
tand  ojtpcrienop — and  these  arc  tht!  ordinary  and  necessary 
of  its  iicliievenient— the  lie^it  (.liinjp  which  liavo  boon 
writt<>n  by  Uie  wisest  men  are  »artf  to  contribute  largely  to  the 
process  of  «diflcation.  Whiitt^ier  eaii  he  doiii;  by  a  teacher  in  the 
present  day  to  shape  and  develop  tin*  charadrr  of  his  pupiU, 
certainly  the  men  of  former  j^ecM-rations  wi;ro  not  inferior  to  us  in 
Lthis  rCApeot.  We  hare  ndvnnoed  in  the  snm  of  knowledge  and 
the  mothoda  of  imparting  it,  bnt  not  (or  not  so  indisputably)  in 
ethical  conceptions  and  the  schooling  of  diameter.  We  constantly 
ftnd  folly  admit  this  by  taking  iJie  books  of  the  ancients  as  onr 
aathorities,  and  etdarging  on  llie  tentj*  which  they  have  bequvnthed 
to  xu.  There  arc  no  two  opinions  as  to  tlic  value  of  the  best 
literature  for  inKtmotlon  in  life  and  morals,  for  the  creation  of 
worthy  habits  of  thought,  and  for  the  welding  of  character.  Tlie 
only  qaeetion  here  raised  it*  whether  wo  might  do  more  than  wo 
are  doing  to  stamp  tho  plastic  memory  of  youth  with  impressions 
which  the  brain  will  hereafter  automatically  reproduce — whether 
wo  are,  in  fact,  diminishing  instead  of  increasing  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  in  the  constitatioti  of  tho  educated  mind. 

Our  subject,  then,  if  wide  and  vague  to  bpgio  with,  is 
narrowed  down  to  tbo  simple  proposition  that  tbo  development  of 
character  is  promoted  by  storing  the  memory  with  passages  of 
verse  and  prose,  selected  not  merely  for  their  beauty,  but  also  for 
the  special  qualities  which  one  would  naturally  expect  to  be  mo»t 
effectual  for  the  purpose  in  view.  This  does  not  imply  n  demand 
for  a  new  "  Moral  Cla»«  Book,"  or  tsvan  a  coIU-ctioii  of  pieces 
obtmsively  aiming  at  moral  odilii.?tlion.  I  suppose  tliat  if  a 
prudent  and  experienced  editor  were  to  imdertako  thu  task  of 
preparing  a  voltmie  of  pieces  for  repetition — say  of  two  hundred 
pieces,  out  of  which  a  hoy  or  girl  botwet-n  tho  ages  of  ten  and 
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wghtfwn  ini|^  bidf  b«  reqatrHl  to  ooanut  nzty  or  teranij'  to 
■Hmocy— Uidawf  iMpounnlitT  woold  be  to  cxdode  pieew  wtueh, 
tfaiM^  bwatifnl,  were  in  out  MOM  er  snoUxr  ooo-*£tjmg,  aad 
to  firrfah  otW  piccu  wfatch,  honwrar  edifyiaj;  io  ialcotios,  wtre 
poor  in  Meflm  or  cooupoapUec  in  vxprttMoo.  An  eMoafijil  qnalitr 
of  ernrtliiii];  iMibentelj  imprencd  upon  tl>e  flMB«r7  •hooU  be 
it*  oombuluble  liuniT'  rtanp.  A  piece  for  raprtittoB.  vUeb  » 
to  be  put  of  the  kamer't  mental  famitiire  for  tbe  rmwuixW  lof 
hi*  Ule,  sboald  be  tw  mere  jiagle,  no  mere  exciting  atotj  in  tlip- 
khod  bngosgr,  bet  it  should  be  f^emuioo  literatotv^  mod  cfanrgtd 
with  each  n  fpirit  u  to  make  it  tboroaghlj'  HttnetiTe.  I  do  mt 
for  a  moment  raggest  tbat  it  irofild  be  nn  cs»j  matter  io  biiag 
together  two  hundred  pieces  of  verio  and  proec  rnwitMIBg  tbtOO 
various  (goalitin,  but  it  vconld  be  a  ta«k  worthj  of  iho  Ui^bMl 
•kill  and  the  finest  literary  jadgmenL 

In  snch  a  collection  it  Fhonld  bo  coofiilerrd  indicpenMhle  that 
onivfiAh,  or  a  li.'a»t  ODo-^ixtb  of  the  pieces  ifhonld  be  prose.  Pran 
ia  not  so  easy  to  commit  to  memory  as  tctm  is ;  bat  when  it  oooiea 
to  be  a  qucittioa  of  tli«  mind  recalling  and  feciling  upon  a  Htervr 
trGOsnre,  and  of  tbo  will  being  stimulated  and  directed  by  it,  there 
are  moods,  as  there  are  certainly  individaal  tastes,  which  would 
respond  more  readily  to  a  passage  of  strong  and  nerroos  prose 
than  to  a  piece  of  exqalsitc  rerse.  In  what  has  been  said  above, 
I  havo  had  English  repetition  only  in  my  mind.  But  what  is 
good  for  English  is  also  good  for  I^tin  and  Greek,  for  French  and 
foriGerman.  Whenerer  u  liingnagc  is  being  learned,  sometldttg 
of  what  is  best  in  that  Inngnago  might  surely  be  learned  by  heatt. 

It  can  scarcely  bo  urfred  that  the  enforced  noqoisition  of  sixty 
or  acventy  piecn  of  English  in  the  course  of  eereo  or  eight  years 
would  make  too  large  a  demand  on  the  time  of  a  boy  or  girl  at 
school.  It  is  tnie  that  time  must  be  allowed  for  more  than  tfac 
actual  committing  of  the  pieces  to  memory.  EiOiC^  piece  ought  to 
be  analysed  in  clasd  before  it  i»  given  out  as  a  task,  nod  popfls 
Bboold  be  tested  from  term  to  term,  or  at  least  from  year  to  year, 
whether  orally  or  hy  written  papcn*,  !k>  m  to  prevent  the  old  jncoea 
from  being  forgotten.  All  thiit  iiet-d  not  imply  more  than  oae 
hour  a  week  for  repetition  in  the  junior  classes,  followed  by  one 
hour  every  fortnight  in  the  senior  clitssois  especially  if  three 
four  pieces  could  be  bet  as  a  holiday  task  once  in  each  year. 
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If  anoh  repetitioD-work  m  ia  here  snggodted  is  to  have  ite  fall 
valD«  in  an  (ittncntional  awnse—a  fuller  I'olue  than  any  mere  casual 
reptbtilion  of  hap-hazard  songA— it  shoold  be  treated  at  least  na 
carefully  and  s<*rioualy  as  any  other  subject  in  the  school 
ourriouluni.  (1)  It  should  ho  repetition  with  a  purpose— a 
purpose  clearly  realised  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  though  it  need 
Dot  be  obtruded  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils^to  wit,  the  purpose 
of  developing  and  training  character.  From  this  point  of  view, 
ahnost  everything  would  depend  on  the  skilful  selection  and 
graduated  amngeroent  of  purely  literary  pieces,  interesting  in 
themselves,  and  not  carrying  their  ethical  intentions  and  tendency 
on  their  &oe«.  (2)  The  lesson  should  he  thoroughly  and  in- 
variably systematic.  Though  all  memories  are  not  equally 
retentive,  the  teacher  should  aim  in  every  case  at  eecuring  literal 
accuracy  of  repetition,  and  slioold  not  lightly  allow  any  one  of 
his  pupils  to  fall  short  of  soch  accuracy,  though  this  might  involve 
twice  OS  much  time  and  trouble  in  some  coses  aa  in  others.  (3) 
The  subject  should  be  looked  upon  not  merely  as  an  exercise  of 
the  memory,  but  also  as  a  course  of  English  literatore.  The 
foundation  should  bo  laid  in  a  thorough  comprehension  and 
analysis  of  every  passage.  Something  shonld  be  said  of  it> 
author,  and  something  of  his  stylo  and  metre.  If  it  is  an  extfact 
from  a  long  poem,  or  a  work  in  prose,  the  general  character  of  the 
full  work  should  be  staled,  and  the  pDpil  should  understand 
precisely  to  what  part  of  that  work  the  abstract  belongs,  tinder 
such  conditions,  the  task  of  English  repetition  would  ooase  to  bo 
held  cheaply  (where  it  is  so  held)  as  a  casual  and  slipshod  aifair  ; 
it  would  become  more  strictly  an  instrument  of  education,  serving 
both  an  ethical  and  a  literary  pnrpo«e. 

It  is  perhaps  nnnecosiory  to  dwell  on  Ihc  fact  that  whatever  is 
purely  literary  is  at  the  iianie  time  e.^iscntiolly  ethical,  and  tbnt  the 
chief  value  of  what  we  art-  wont  to  call  a  liti-rary  education  is 
precisely  its  ethical  ijnality  and  effect.  This  is  none  the  less  true 
because  some  works  which  we  are  bound  to  regard  as  Uterary  are 
better  qoalilied  to  brutaliae  than  to  edify  a  reader  who  is  too  weak 
or  too  heedless  to  discriminate.  But  it  ia  the  main  bueineES  of  a 
teacher  to  discriminate,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  necessity  to 
introduce  a  student,  whether  in  his  own  language  or  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  to   anything    which   tends  to   brutaliaation.     If   this  is 
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okttrljr  recognised,  then  it  may  be  repeated  more  ompliaHcally  Ihan 
ever  Uiat  what  is  literaiy  is  etwentiallj  ethical,  and  that  tlie  most 
ethical  of  all  snbjecte  of  edncation  are  those  which  art'  cast  in  the 
most  geouinely  literary  form. 

The  maat«rs  of  classical  schools  habitaaUy  make  thifi  daim  on 
behalf  of  a  literary  education  ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  technical 
musters  seriously  oontoet  the  point.  But  the  classica]  mnstera, 
owing  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  pat  forward 
their  claim  in  connectJOQ  with  the  teaching  of  GrpA  and  Lnlin. 
80  fiv  as  ethical  tendency  is  concerned,  the  value  of  English  to  an 
Engliiih  boy,  and  of  French  to  a  French  boy,  is  8|>ccinlly  f;r«at 
becaose  their  literature  deals  with  facts  and  conditionn  which  recor 
in  the  boy's  cvery-day  life,  ami  in  not  largdy  bftsed,  like  the  I^tin 
and  Greek  literature,  on  conditions  of  which  h«  has  no  certain  m* 
practical  knowledge.  The  ethical  valne  of  n  literary  edocatiOD 
appears,  therefore,  to  be  more  concloaively  apparent  when  the 
litentture  of  which  we  speak  is  that  of  oar  own  tongoe,  and  when 
Uio  ethical  influence  Js  directly  applicable  to  the  conditions  under 
which  wo  live. 

liEWlS  SkROBJlKT. 
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ALKDIG  shaU  np  a  subject  and  makes  na  shut 
it  Dp  too.  Bnt  it  does  not  make  as  rG«t  in  the 
con^^ioas  posset^ion  of  traih  discovered  by  way 
of  esperienco."     Itogor  Bacon. 

"The  conscious  poABeseion    of  troth    dis- 
covered by  way  of  experience." 

Here  is  an  ideal  for  stndeata  I  Let  us  consider  it  frofn  Nino 
di0erent  points  of  view. 

Bacon,  the  thirteenth  century  Bacon  of  oonree.  no  doubt 
meant  in  the  above  "experimcnfation,"  to  coin  an  ngly  word  for  the 
sake  of  greater  exactness.  And  experimentation  was  a  new  idea, 
hU  new  idea.  No  wonder  that,  especially  to  one  straggling  ont  of 
the  inti'llftctoal  niglitniarfl  of  itchoIaslioUin,  discussion  seemed  only 
a  fatal  bloi^  in  tho  way  to  tmth,  and  tho  new  method,  starting 
from  first-hand  observation,  something  between  a  magio  and  a 
goupcl. 

Tho  pn-acliing  of  this  gospel,  however,  made  immediately  so 
little  way,  that  it«  aathor  spent  some  twenty-two  years  in  prison, 
deprived  of  writing  materials  and  nil  iipparataa  for  experiments, 
and  its  very  orij^in  is  often  attributed  to  Francis  Bacon,  tlireo 

» centuries  later.     Indeed  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  really  influenced 
tht  general  mind  till  the  present  century.     And  even  now,  though 
■to  matnro  niiuds  of  tliosc  who  can   bu  said  to  have  any  real 
intellectual  life  have  to  a  considomble  extent  beoomo  omancijmted 
from  tho  overwhelming  burden  of  tradition,  it  seems  to  many  of 
us  that  tlio  growing  mind  is  in  eduoiition  still  too  often  kept  in  tho 
swaddling  clothes  of  other  people's  words  and  thoughts  ;  and  that 
;  ptthapa  this  is  partly  tho  caaec  of  tho  feeble,  stunted  development 
[  too  common  amongst  tho  millions  of  ns  who  have  been  pronounced 
f«iBosdy  fools." 

Now  it  is  certain  that  oxp^-rimcntation  is  not  the  only,  perhaps 
not  Ibe  most  real  "  way  of  experience."    The  voice  of  authority. 
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pect,lcn<fia2B'*EglittiHt  SffTCrmaMisMar  lud" — ^  eye  of 


bfth.  the  *'KihsiuK»  of  tbiogs  boped  lor.  Uw  erideaee  of  thtogs 
ool  aen  " — Uwee,  each  in  its  own  way,  pve  ■§  a  "eooacJeaa 
pOMMWO  ef  tnth."    Bat  hu  ooi  Brother  BegBi'a  mcOod  too,  ta 

it*  own  waj,  jtutlfiftl  itMlf  in  the  reMilfa  to  whiA  it  baa  led,  aod 
ia  the  characten  it  hu  fomti  t  So  that  we  shall  do  well  to 
cammitr  earefnDy  how  &r,  aad  bow,  it  nay  be  a{)fiti«d  in 
ednaatioo. 

We  have  been  told  b^  a  weQ-known  Cambridge  DUthematieiaa 
that  experiicents  are  nmply  dradj^eiy  and  waste  of  time ;  and 
oertatnijp  general  edncational  practice  seems  largdy  of  his  opinion. 
A  pnpil,  it  is  said,  does  not  ne^l  experiments,  for,  if  be  be  a  nice 
mannered  and  wdl-di^Maed  joong  man,  be  will  be  ready  to  aooept 
infomutiDn  as  to  resnltit  on  the  word  of  his  teaolier,  **prohahI]r  a 
clorg}inan  of  matnre  knowledge  .  .  .  and  bUuneless  charactar." 
"  ^Vbat  a  very,  very  nice  yonng  man  that  nice  yoang  man  most 
be "  to  teach  t  "  Bnt  me  no  bnta,"  sars  the  iWfeesor,  and  the 
popU  does  nothing  bnt  write  notee.  Via  bare  heard,  howorer,  of 
a  certain  "ScopUcoll  Chymist"  who  diil  nsofal  work  to  his  da]r 
and  j^oncrotioD,  who«c  example  e  "  scepticull  "  pnpit  inif;bt  pcrhapa 
follow  vitli  advantiL^.  Still,  if  a  ocrtjiin  piece  of  information  is 
th<;  only  obj<>ct,  no  dotilil  ibo  clergyman  of  blamelcsH  clioracter 
will  amnlly  jaMify  titv  confidoooe  of  tho  young  man  witli  a  nJco 
dispOMtion,  at  I«ii4  within  tho  limits  of  tboir  common  univern:^. 
"Talking,  however,  fJiiits  op  Asnbjoct  and  makw  osshnt  it  up  too," 
and  tho  nice  joud^  mita  can  only  be  expected  after  all  to  loarc  the 
snbJKit  wlicro  the  blanicU'ea  clcrj^yman  left  ii  ycnra  before. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  joke,  but  bow  any  one  who  has  over  M 
maoh  as  tried  to  knock  a  nail  into  a  wall  can  talk  of  the  educa- 
tional value  of  scivntific  result*  apart  from  oxpericnoo  pwms 
oomprehonsioii.  Wluit  wc  want  is  ability  to  do,  faculty,  power, 
life.  We  can  only  got  life  by  living,  only  get  power  by  excrdaog 
faculty.  We  ace  adTort)9«m4>nt«  »omctimc«  of  "practical  shirt' 
makers,"  and  smilo  nt  the  iin[iosi>ibility  of  conceiving  a  nse  for  a 
Ihooretical  •liirt-mokcr.  Fnncv  a  llKoreticol  knowledge  of  bow  to 
iralk  upstairs  I  But  thinking  is  an  art  too,  and  it  depends  on  the 
training  of  fncnlties  just  as  mnch  as  sliirt-making.  And  of  theee 
fiwnhiM^  obwrrotion  and  judgment  are  the  mosi  fiuidaneota]. 
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Tli«  point,  tticn  arises,  what  special  r«latiun  to  tbo  formation  of 
c)mract«r  anrl  the  btiilding  np  of  Ufo  has  Bacon's  "Way  of 
Bxperienco  "  as  distingaised  from  learning  by  mere  reception  of 
knowledgo  from  others  ? 

It  fccms  to  roe  that  th^  great  value  of  cxperiinentul  work  (and 
every  experiment  is  a  bit  of  research,  even  tbo  simplest,  if 
properly  undertnkon)  is  that  it  pats  the  learner  in  direct  coiiw 
munication  with  Nataro,  One  can  hardly  exaggerat«  the 
inlollectnal  and  moral  eSect  of  any  genuine  att«ropt  to  got  an 
answer  for  oneself  from  the  unknown.  Nature  is  so  inexorable,  so 
jnst,  tlie  slightest  carelessness  or  stupidity  is  punished  on  the  spot, 
with  no  possibility  of  evasion.  On  the  other  hand,  with  what  a 
conviction  comes  the  answer  when  at  last  all  her  conditions  aro 
fulfilled  I  Ail  this  applies  to  the  simplest  exercises.  Does  iron 
rust  weigh  more  or  less  than  iron  ?  Weigh  it  and  see.  But  first 
we  forget  to  cover  it  up  and  it  gets  dusty.  Obviously  tliia  vitiates 
the  experiment.  So  we  try  again,  and  then  some  gets  on  to  the 
cover  and  is  lost.  And  then,  perhaps,  we  want  to  stir  and  find  tho 
bits  stick  to  the  stirrer.  Must  we  really  do  it  all  again  P  Of 
coarse  wg  must,  if  we  want  an  answer  to  the  question.  Tbreo 
times  through  it  nil,  perhaps,  that  severo  ta.ikmistresa  makes  us  go, 
bat  at  the  end  we  X-noio,  and  incidentally  wliat  a  training  in  for^ 
thought  and  management  I  Comparo  tti«  resulting  atatc  with  that 
produced  by  the  blamcloiis  clergyman  commanicating  this  scrap  of 
information.  The  amiable  papil  "  haply  might  remember,  and 
haply  might  forget,"  but  would  be  tliereby  infinitely  little  infiucnced, 
Tho  fltadent  by  way  of  experience  knows  how  to  get  an  answer 
direct  from  nature,  knows  how  easy  it  is  to  go  wrong — how 
inevitably  sucli  slips  will  be  punished^but  knows  a\ao  that  tbo 
troth  is  really  there  to  bo  got  at  in  time  with  paticot  care.  Self* 
dependence,  respect  for  truth  and  humility  are  the  rewards  of  the 
"  way  of  experience." 

I  fancy  that  most  people  will  be  ready  to  admit  that  scientific 
studies  tend  to  promote,  in  so  far  as  they  are  genuine,  self- 
dependence  and  a  love  of  truth,  but  some  may  cavil  at  tho  idea  of 
humility  as  the  crowning  grace  of  a  scientific  career.  Certainly 
the  connection  of  ideas  raises  a  smile  as  one  thinks  superficially  of 
some  well  known  scientific  men.  Yet  I  should  not  be  afraid  here 
also  to  test  the  matter  *'  by  way  of  experienoo." 
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ScicntiGc  iDT«slignto»  uit^  not  iilira;»  boroblo  in  th«r  com* 
parisoQ  of  Uiemsctros  vriUi  oUicrg,  in  wbich  ihej  thow  htunsa 
jealoosT.  TIic;  nro  oflcn  \vii  respectful  than  ibcy  mi({tit  be  tp 
worktra  bj  otbvr  methods  uni  in  otbor  fields,  in  which  thej 
show  tlicir  liinilaUons ;  but  I  Itaro  a«v«r  won  or  heard  of  ooe 
who  wu  iuvtbiHg  bill  humVilv  ai  Uio  thought  of  hU  ovu  achieve- 
ment in  view  of  tbo  iinmcntity  of  Nfttnrc.  Tb«)  ore  bound,  in 
viev  of  th<>  labours  of  rvM'arcb,  to  he  m«Q  of  a  pernstcuoe  wliich 
tnaj  caKiIf  di-^encmto  into  pagnicity,  but  wliat  set  of  men  w 
bumble,  fo  reverent  in  tlteir  reifpect  for  the  trnlh  ? 

Indexed,  th«  method  of  rcHctich  is  the  very  bc«t  I  con  conceive 
of  for  polling  you  np  ebort  and  making  you  realiMi  rour  own 
limitations ;  for,  if  you  ore  honest,  you  soon  End  out  wliat  a  little 
way  yoor  own  individual  work  goes.  1  feel,  however,  thai,  u  each 
good  thing  has  its  own  special  abu«-»,  it  is  po«ttb)e  and  even  easy 
fo  falsify  the  good  work,  and  do  away  with  mo»t  of  it»  uwfnlncM 
in  edueation.  by  failing  to  realise  and  make  clear  exactly  where 
individual  research  stops  and  other  people's  work  comes  in. 
Hurr)'  id  n  terrible  temptation  to  a  teacher,  cspwially  under  ihe 
defL^tive  conditions  so  many  of  ns  hare  to  moke  the  best  of. 
AW,  every  set  of  exercise*  tends  to  become  stereotyped  to  the 
teacher  who  repeats  them  year  sAer  year ;  and  when  mental 
energy  fails,  it  seems  easier  to  drive  the  flock  along  the  high  road 
than  to  let  oaeh  find  iu  own  way  through  the  wood. 

But  beddee  all  this  there  is  truth  in  what  is  often  broo{^ 
forward  as  an  objection  to  the  method  of  research  in  teodung — 
via.,  that  the  original  discovery  Look  centuries,  and  that  it  is  osc- 
lc!S  to  hope  that  the  individual  can  repeat  it  in  a  few  months  or 
year^.  We  are  pigmies  standing  on  the  shoulders  of  the  past 
generations,  and  it  is  folly  to  expect  to  see  more  clearly  by 
stepping  down  from  our  vantage  gronnd.  This  is  true,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  arc  pigmies  who  desire  to  cUmb,  as  our  fatlien 
did  before  ns,  and  wc  need  the  muscular  training  as  well  aa  the 
vantage  gronnd. 

Thus  the  method  of  disoorery  seems  to  me  to  include  two 
branches.  Every  student,  and  the  earlier  the  better,  needs  to  bo 
left  to  himself,  to  work  at  some  little  bit  of  a  question  face  to  face 
with  Nature.  The  moral  and  intellectual  effect  of  this,  if  it  can 
be  fairly  carried  out,  seems  to  me  enormous.    He  goes  to  fiir,  ood 
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Elearna  hi»  powers.     He  gets  no  fiiTtb<'r,  and  loarns  his  limitattOD)!. 

[Practicfilly  ho  cannot,  and  th«orcticaU;  he  on«tit  not,  to  remain 

lere.  for  Ui«rc  is  tlio  second  branch — vis.,  the  stndj  of  rcwinrch 

iwaittng  him.     I  am  cooWnccd  that  scientific  study  suffers  mn«h 

[both  in  goiienJ  comprcliciisioii  of  the  houriugy  of  tho  subject,  and 

iw  as  a  preparation  of  fatnre  original  research,  from  neglect  of 

tlie  hi.Hiorj-  of  tlie  d<-v('lopment  of  the  sciences.  1  have  always  found 

that,   following  on   attemptjn   at   individual   solution   of  a  giren 

Iproblom,  the  study  of  the  cliii'sicnl  memoir  on  the  same  snbject  is 

Fnoiit   fertile   and   faitciiiating.     Wc  nogloct   historical   study  too 

locb.     The  gradoul  oinergoaco  of  tbo  science  from  the  darkneu 

'  the  middle  ago  is  romantic  and  pathetic.    I  cannot  but  think  it 

lof  great  value  to  itinlisc  tlie  way  in  which  nil  ndvanco  has  been  won 

^y  toil,  with  difficolty  and  danger.  Science  has  had  its  n-volutiona, 

ever    recurring    returned    Icjioons,    its    will-o'-the-wisps,    its 

[martyrs.     Shall  all   this  pas.*  out  of  tho  common  mind,  leaving 

y  tlic  cut  and  dried  text-book  "  specially  adapted  to  the  rcquire- 

<  of  tho  elementary  stage"  of  a  given  oxaminntion,  its  main 

that  it  does  not  contuiu  a  single  unnecessary  fact  F     If  so, 

tmay  well  be  a  study  calculated  to  produce  what  Mr.  Bryoe 

I  **»  hard,  dry,  gritty,  and  unfertile  tj'pe  of  mind."      Bat  this 

[  not  be. 

Let  ns  t«ach  our  pupils  to  roaltso  tho  mystery  of  tho  unknown 
land  tho  heroism  of  first  efforts  by  making  them  acqoaintod  to 
I  some  degree  with  the  strngglcs  of  tho  alclicmista  af^r  tmth,  with 
their  pathetic  confusion  of  ideas  and  mixing  of  metaphon  with 
fact,  rendered  a  conlusion  twice  confounded  by  their  use  of 
pur])Oficly  cryptic  Inuguage. 

I"  O&tcb  tho  flying  bird  and  drown  it  so  that  it  may  fly  no 
more"  (Tractatus  Aurvos)  is  a  description  of  tho  anialgautatioo 
of  mercury  with  gold,  while  Basil  Valentino's  directions  in  Uie 
Twelve  Koi,"»  leave  us  bewildered  even  when  wc  know  that  tlio 
king  means  sulphur,  the  wolf  autimouy,  Mars  iron,  and  Sutum 
lead.     It  runs  thus  : — 

I"  Tbo  crown  of  the  king  must  be  of  pnrc  gold,  and  a  chasta 
bride  must  be  givon  to  him  in  marriage.  Therefore,  if  you  wish 
to  work  through  our  bodies,  then  take  the  grc«dy  grey  wolf,  so 
Ctlled  because  be  is  subjected  to  tJio  warlike  Mars,  but  who  is  by  birth 
a  ohiU  of  old  Satarn  found  in  Ute  valleys  and  hills  of  the  world  and 
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pOMOSMMi  hj  gnuit  hanger, 
that  be  may  mitkc  ii  his  food.  And  when  ho  has  dcvoorcd  tfao 
king,  make  a  groat  fire  and  throw  tlio  wolf  into  it,  that  ho  msy  be 
wholly  barntrd,  and  by  this  moans  will  tho  king  b«  agmin  r<'lra9fd. 
When  this  has  happonod  tliroo  titno«,  tlto  lion  will  have  conqnorrd 
tho  wolf,  and  will  find  nothing  mora  of  hini  to  eonMinif,  and  in 
tJiis  wiiy  our  body  is  mado  perfect  for  tlio  boginning  of  our  woH^"* 

ErcD  Baooii  pntjt  hit)  diitvovory  of  guni)Owd«r  in  tlw  following 
fonn  :— 

"Mix  togotli<T  saltpctra,  hirn  vopo  vir  conatirot  and  Kulpbor, 
and  you  will  aiakc  thunder  und  lightning,  if  you  know  the 
method  of  mixing  thorn." 

Having  realised  tho  bowiltlering  imhiro  of  this  early  dawn  of 
knowledge,  the  studont  will  be  prqmred  to  appreciate  at  their 
trIqo  the  finit  great  pieces  of  nccurato  work. 

What  a  now  and  living  interest  i»  eoiomnnicated  to  Bovle'a  1 
when  wo  ruud  its  author's  own  account  of  his  diflicaltiefl  in 
impronng  Ibo  air  pump,  related  in  his  letter  "  On  the  Spriog  of 
the  Air,"  wliioh  is  quito  intelligible  and  tOBy  of  occe&s,  thoagh 
rather  pouJerouH  in  stylo  as  wo  find  it  in  tbo  oollccieil  works  of 
tho  Hon.  liobcrt  Boylo,  "  Father  of  Chemistry  anil  Son  of  the 
Earl  of  Cork."  And  how  a  touch  of  nature  bring*  us  into  liring 
contact  with  this  rather  formal  "  perwn  of  quality,"  at  wo  peruse 
sympathetically  his  e^suy  "  On  Uiisuccerding  Exporiment^  V 

"1  am  very  sorry,  Pyrophilus,  that  to  the  many  (elsewhere 
enumerated)  difficulties  whicti  you  mar  meet  witli  and  mtivt  there- 
fore surmount  in  the  serious  and  offoctuul  prosecution  of  experi- 
mental philosophy,  I  must  add  one  dtjcouragmont  more  which 
will  [icrlups  OS  mnuh  sur]iriM>  as  dishearten  you,  and  that  h  that 
you  will  find  .  .  .  many  expiTiments  dinppoint  your  expectation*. 

"  But  because,  Pyrophilus,  tho  «<lverti»omcnt  which  1  am  about 
to  givo  you  may  seem  as  paradoxical  as  disconraging,  it  will  be 
hot  reoMiuible  that  I  present  you  with  some  instances  of  the 
roquisiteu<'s8  of  it,  which  I  shall  the  more  willingly  do  hecanse 
thereby  1  may  not  only  evince  tho  truth  of  it,  bnt  somewhat 
lessen  tho  dc«pondoncy  it  is  apt  to  produce  by  letting  yon  >eo  that, 
though  some  of  your  experiments  should  not  always  prove  constant* 
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]^on  have  diror?  partners  in  that  infelicity  who  haro  not  been  di>> 
conrageil  by  it." 

Lack  of  Kpacp  forbids  mo  to  multiply  cxnmplos.  I  vill  therefore 
only  refer  to  two  moro  memoirs.  A  grout  ileni  of  indiridaal  remand 
may  bo  don*  by  young  slmlenU  with  regard  to  chtiUc,  and  wh«t 
can  l>etter  follow  this  than  the  »tudy  of  Biftck's  Riirarch  «t 
ifitffnfsia  At!'(t  ?•  And  ngnin.  after  attncking  the  problem  of 
combuiitioD,  whnt  can  bo  moro  in:<tractiTO  than  to  follow  tho 
vorking*  of  Bcheele's  mind,  hampered  by  tradition  and  GtLso 
theory,  yet  so  bcuntiftdly  direct  and  boiio^t  ?t  The  luoclern  student 
may  here  alto  rciili^  how  much  hix  work  is  lightened  by  simplo 
ttiTcntions  like  that  of  tho  pneumatic  trough,  when  ho  roads  of 
Scheelc's  elaborate  arrangomcnbt  for  ooUecUng  bis  gaM9  in 
bladdcTii. 

In  gonoral,  sacli  study  cannot,  1  think,  fail  to  inspire  nvpect 
for  the  abilitt<;s  anil  admiration  for  the  achievements  of  those  great 
men  who  have  lived  before  us  and  brought  gifts  for  tho  minds  of 
men.  So  tlittt,  to  the  humility  born  of  the  realisation  of  our  own 
litt]en«!i!i  in  the  liico  of  Natnro,  is  added  tho  more  humanising 
inflaenco  of  sjinpathotic  reverence  for  those  who  have  "  trodden 
the  wino  press  alone." 

Edith  AtTKiK. 


•  Alembic  Club  Ropriatt.    W.  F.  Clay,  Edinburgb. 

f  AJpflibic  Club  R^Hltts  on  tbo  Diswvcrj-  of  Oxygva,  PaH  11. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  SICILY. 

IlL— SOME  ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVAKTAGBS  OF 
OUR  SYSTEM. 


KKIXO  there  are  no  twn  individDsb  exactly  alike  in 
tliis  world,  each  child  ought,  stricily  >pcaldng, 
to  receive  a  slightljr  different  edocatioii  from 
every  othpr. 

Itoussean  saw  tliis  tmtli,  and  eicaggerated  it  (as 
be  did  ererj^ng)  in  his  Emite,  to  whom  be  givee  a  solitaiy 
edncatioD.  Bnt  such  an  edocaUon  wonld  not  be  possible  for  every 
human  creature,  nor,  if  possible,  would  it  be  desirable,  sinoe  it 
ironld  tend  to  set  individuals  against  each  other  bj  magsifriDg 
their  pocnliarities.  A  wise  father  and  a  wise  mother,  aided  hj  a 
wise  master,  might  possibly  succeed  iu  educating  their  children 
perfectly,  but,  outside  this  rather  ideal  family,  perfection  is 
impossible. 

Much  leas  will  it  be  pottsible  in  a  national  systom  which  is  a 
sort  of  comproinisu  Wtwcen  the  several  needs  and  capaatiea  of 
populations  differing  as  much  in  character  as,  say,  Siciliaas  and 
Piedniontcsc.  And  nnoe  a  national  system  of  edtMsation  is 
indisponsablo  to  modern  society,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  eliminate  a*  many  of  its  disadvantages  as  possible.  Much  bos 
been  said  ami  writli>n  upon  tliis  subjVct  in  Italy,  much  bos  been 
attempted,  and  still  more  remains  to  be  done. 

One  of  the  great  disadvantages  of  our  system  is  that  it  changes 
its  head  rather  too  often.  The  head  is,  nominally  at  least,  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  but,  virtually,  some  subordinate — his 
nnder^eoretory,  as  a  rule.  Now  thcMj  officials  are  newly  i^ipointed 
with  every  new  C-nbinet,  so  that  we  get  a  new  master  aner  every 
ministerial  cri^s.     Wo  bad  no  les.4  than  three  changes  last  year. 

Of  course,  one  minister  undoes  what  bis  predooessor  had  done  ; 
the  programmes  arc  constantly  a1torc<l  ;  regulations  are  made, 
changed,  unmade,  made  again  ;  schools  are  set  np  and  then  sup- 
pressed; and  tho  whole  systom  is  in  an  evor-flootoatiDg  condition. 
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It  seenui  to  ni«  it  wonld  be  much  better  to  choose  tJic  proper 
mno  (»  most   diflUcult  operation,   I   graot),  make   him   entirely 

Iindrpcndcnt  of  all  politicnl  strife  unil  change,  and  allow  bim  a 
sofficioot  l«ngth  of  tJmo — !«iy,  twiinty  yeara — in  nrhicb  to  work 
oat  his  plan,  iimturo  it  nod  modify  it  vritli  a  unity  of  iDteotioD 
vhich  is  altogether  iini>oe»ibIe  in  the  prexont  8tat<.'  of  things. 

Another  ^rcat   dt^adruntjigo  of  the  prcs(-nt   Hystem   is   that 

party  politio*  pcnneatv  tlic  whole  of  it  nud  thoroughly  corrupt  it. 

I  The  profeaflors,  like  nil  Qovornmcnt  officials,  arc  uiorally  forced,  if 

By  vote,  to  vote  in  fitrour  of  govcruraont  cimdidutes  at  the  pnr- 

Bntary  elcctionit.     ['or»ons  are  appointed  to  tlicir  office  throogh 

[protection  mther  than  tlirough  merit ;  and  so  deeply  h&fl  this 

iption   worked   itw'lf  everywhere,  that  elementary   tegtoben, 

)  arfi  not  directly  depeudoot  ujion  the  Government,  am  sohjcct 

to  mo^  the  Aaiiic  tyranny  on  the  part  of  Uie  members  of  the  loc&l 

corporations — «9p<:i4naliy  the  female  teachers  in  small  villages,  who 

[are  often  looked  upon  by  the  mayor  and  other  officials  pretty  much 

the  wives  and  danght«rs  of  the  serfs  were  looked  apon  by  the 

barons  in  femial  times.     The  miserable  and  galling  condition  of 

most  elementary  teachers  has  been  wuU  described  by  Do  Aniicis  in 

'  two  of  his  most  genial  works : — li  romanio  cCuh  maettro  and 

1  La  maeiirina  dttjU  operai.    How  then,  is  it,  it  may  be  aakcd,  that 

pet^le  continae   to  adopt  this   profession  ?     Well,   it   is   partly 

because,  in  this  long  financial  crisis  of  ours,  something  certain,  be 

i  It  OTcr  so  little,  seems  better  than  tJic  doubUiil  wages  they  wonld 

earn  as  day-labonrers  ;  partly  becausu  the  {ttnaauts  leave  the  soil, 

Lwbich  does  not  yield  enough  for  their  noeds>  since  the  laodowBers 

[caoDot    or  will    not  coHivate   it  projwrly,   aiid   all   trades  and 

are  becoming  orer-crowdod  in  consequence,  so  that  to 

[nCDifl  uyplaoe  seems  a  piece  of  good  fortune;  ]iartly,  rcstlcesnesa 

J  and  poor  ambition.     But  it  'u  chiefly  women  who  invade  the  pro> 

ifesnon  ;  and  women,  besides  tho  reasons  already  mentioned,  bave 

IbIso  these  two :  first,  there  is  scarcely  any  other  profosaiou  opou 

[to   them ;    secondly,  they  hare  few  chances  of  securing  such 

training  aa  will  fit  them  for  any  other.     In  all  Sicily  there  is  not 

.  one  indostrial  or  commerciid  school,  wlicro  a  girl  might  Icaro 

ok-keeping,  dressmaking,  miUincry,  and  so  on,  receiving  at  tbo 

[same  time  some  general  instruction.    Cookery-schools  are  unheard 

|of ;    and  yei  there  is  quite  a  dearth  of  good  cooks  in  ijicUy. 
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Tbore  nro  no  »cl)Oob  of  art,  and  only  one  teadiing  academy, 
that  nay  girl  who  wUh«6  to  stndj  has  no  othor  oonrso  open  to  bir 
oxcc{»t  flio  Monoal,  and,  us  ite  main  oWjtsot  U  U>  train  teaober*,  riw 
gradQallj  foeb  drawn  to  that  profession  or,  al  all  events,  fitter  for 
it  titan  for  any  other.  Seados  which,  manj  girb  of  lowly  origin — 
or  their  parvnts  for  thtm— have  a  foolish  contempt  of  their  own 
position,  and  a  foolish  ambition  to  rise  abovfi  th<'ir  stAtioo.  So 
tboy  ditcidc  to  beoonto  teachers,  even  when  thfj  have  not  scfficient 
ink'Ui^oucu  or  oatund  inclination  for  it. 

Now,  by  (totting  tip  dilForeni  schools,  with  different  ainut,  in  all 
pu-t«  of  tko  kuif;dom,  the  Normal  programme  might  be  more  timitml 
and  spvcinliMd  with  great  advantage  to  the  fntaro  t««ohet*. 
S<'vcral  ni<^iaus  of  livelihood  wonld  be  open  to  women  instead  of 
on«,  and  trade  aud  indiuttry  wotdd  be  raised  from  the  contempt 
they  have  fallen  into  among  the  people  by  being  made  a  aepaiate 
and  important  braudi  of  public  iiutntction. 

Thcru  aro  (iih  far  as  I  liavo  been  able  to  obaerve)  several 
paints  io  whioh  the  Italian  way  of  imparting  instrnclion  di0m 
from  the  Engli.di.  One  of  llwm  i*  tlic  y'^"*  importance  here 
attachedtocomposition.  From  the  third  Klomentary class  onward, 
tho  pupila  arc  required  to  write  a  composition  upon  a  given  subject 
evorj-  week.  How  npocssurj-  tliis  iB  may  easily  bo  believed  when  one 
rvmembcra  tliiit  ohiidreu  lu  iSicily  do  not  know  a  word  ot'lt&lian  when 
theycomi!  to  school.  It  is  a  new  langoago  they  have  to  Icam,  and 
how  difficidt  it  is  to  teadi  them,  with  the  constantly  counteracting 
injltienoo  of  homo-life  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  books  in 
Sicilian  households  I  They  oltvn  roach  tho  Normal  classes  witbont 
Iwing  able  to  speak  Itidiau  fluently  ;  and  at  tho  end  of  tJieir 
schooling,  though  tL(*y  muy  be  able  to  till  a  sheet  of  paper  io 
writing  on  a  given  subject  mon>  rapidly  than  an  English  girl 
would,  X  doubt  whotlier  they  can  write  iu  their  own  langtiage  as 
correctly  as  un  £n;;lish  girl  docs  in  hen.  In  this  respect  they 
are  at  a  great  disad\-autagc  as  compared  with  the  Roman  and 
Tuscan  giris,  whoso  dialvct  is  so  closely  akin  to  Italian  tJiat  they 
learn  the  language  ^tnthout  difficidty. 

Another  marked  dififerencc  is  the  way  in  which  the  girU  ore 
made  to  repeat  their  loasonH.  Thoy  are  seldom  cros»-que«tion«d.  In 
moat  sobjects,  they  «imply  recite  tho  whole  of  the  lewoo  admort  by 
bout.    Id  one  respoet  liiia  is  m  goad  thing,  as  it  t«*ohoa  tlw  ^ili 
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to  oxponnd  n  fact  or  prindple  dearly  and  oorrecUy ;  but  on  the 
oth«r  hiinii  it  is  disa^vnntageoas.  The  pnpUs  do  not  take  fho 
trouble.-  to  undcrstiind  tlietr  lesson.  They  learn  it  off  in  a  parrot 
like  vtiy,  and  if  tlicy  chance  to  forget  a  word  thoy  are  quite  at  eea, 
a»  a  ruin.  It  in  a  metliod  that  docs  not  make  them  ute  their  braina 
sufficiently. 

Another    difloroncc.      Groat    attention   i»   paid    in   Italy    to 

pedagog}',  lioth  in  it»  theoretical  and  [iractieal  part.     I  do  not 

think  tho  tlicorj-  is  of  nine)]  uto  to  tho  girls.     They  arc  not  oM 

^m  enough,  Qor  thoof^litful  enough,  to  enU>r  into  tho  (pirit ;  thoy  only 

^P  veaxt  tho  letter,  and  1  doubt  whcthor  thv  ciit^nnd-dry  Tnaxims  tlmy 

gather  from  it  aro  of  much  nse  in  praotico,  however  well  tlifiy  may 

I  look  in  theory.  In  fact,  I  atu  afraid  it  teachoi  tlicin  to  look  upon 
children  aa  small  mucIiinvA,  which  liavo  uU  to  bo  trraieil  in  the 
same  manner,  and  madu  to  do  tho  aaote  amonnt  of  vork,  in 
mKitly  the  wtme  way.  Wi'll,  (wiiMilfriri]*  that  the  human  mind  ia 
nOier  too  ajit,  tn  it  iit,  to  make  a  rut  for  ilMlf  and  never  get  oat 
of  it,  I  fiiacy  it  would  bo  preferable  to  give  the  girla  a  slightly 
broader  Wew  of  teaching.  Bt'sidi-a,  too  many  nilos  are  daugeroaa 
in  art.  Tliat  lias  hccn  found  out  long  af;o  with  regard  to  writing 
and  music,  and  it  is  not  less  true  with  rvgard  to  tetehiog. 
Besides  the  thoory  of  teaching,  tlio  pupil»  have  to  undergo  a 
sort  of  apprenticeship,  called  lirocinto,  which  bc^ns  in  the  second 
Normal  class,  and,  after  they  have  taken  their  patent  there,  are 

t  obliged  to  Horve  for  one  year  as  assistant  teiichers  before  receiNnng 
a  n-giilar  nomination.  They  are  required,  each  in  turn,  to  prepare 
a  Iwwon,  which  they  must  afterwards  give  in  the  presence  of  the 

director  and  one  of  tho  professors  in  one  of  tho  elementary  classes. 
'^m  Tli«y  very  carefully  prepare  Uieir  explanation  or  Socratic  dialogne, 
H  and  Uio  director  makes  his  observations  and  corrections.  I  do  not 
^m  know  whether,  in  reality,  one  can  ever  go  through  vntb  a  prepared 
^B  lesson  whvn  teaching  children,  for  they  ask  the  most  unlocked  for 
^K  questions  and  give  the  most  unlookcd  for  answers. 
^B  -,  Hioro  is,  fortuuately,  no  system  of  »mnlation  tu  our  public 
^FficbooU.  Mnrkit  are  given,  but  uo  places,  so  that  tliere  h  nothing 
^^  to  prevcut  all  the  pupil?  being  first,  if  they  can.  1  say,  fortunately, 
^B  because  I  have  »oen  its  corrupting  tendencies  oven  in  a  private 
1^  school  in  England,  and  can  imagine  what  would  be  it«  cousequGucve 

liere.    ^'e  have  ijuite  enough  ubeatiug,  us  it  is,  without  it.    Besides, 
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it  ia  ft  EUm  ikotion  to  look  npon  relative  rather  tbaa  abaolote  meril 
w  of  chief  importanoe.  The  ejcamiDatJons,  bowerer,  prodooe 
^imilu-ly  (liMaatroos  effects.  Tho  puj^Is'  fiole  um  is  to  pass  at  the 
end  of  tliv  yckT,  wid  anj  means  are  good  for  that  end.  Know- 
ledge, of  oour*e,  is  one  of  them  ;  bat  they  do  with  as  little  of  it  ns 
poauble,  since  cheating  is  so  much  easier.  They  oannot  ev<-n  grasp 
the  idea  that  tlungs  ought  to  be  sonuvhat  different.  That  know- 
ledge is  good  in  itself,  and  that  examiDsuons  should  only  be  a  test 
of  their  knowledge  instead  of  the  object  of  it,  are  things  they 
cannot  understand.  Poor  things  1  Hie  fault  is  not  wholly  thein 
after  all.  They  really  have  too  much  to  do  at  once,  and  some  of  the 
subjects  are  altogether  beyond  thoir  comprehension. 

Bat  it  is  sad  to  see  pablic  education  thos  defeating  itt  own 
parpose,  creating  only  a  mocking  semblance  of  knowledge,  and  not 
even  a  semblanoo  of  character  In  those  to  whom  it  aflerwardt 
oonhdesB  the  care  of  the  yoong.  IIow  will  these  women  t<«cb  ?— 
these  women  who  hare,  it  is  true,  a  certain  nnmber  of  facta  stuffed 
into  their  head,  bat  who  have  canght  no  flame  of  love  of  knowlmlge 
for  its  own  soke,  are  inspired  by  no  desire  for  their  own  further 
development,  by  no  lofty  idea  of  their  own  calling — who,  not  only 
bavo  not  learned  to  lore  troth  more  tlian  their  own  proftt  and  to 
follow  tlic  right  [Ktth  cTon  to  their  undoing,  but  bavc  been  osed  to 
the  sacriGcing  of  justice  daily  to  their  own  convenicnco  ? 

Ibkne  Vesfbl 
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Forthcoming  Articlea. —  Voitt  Trainini;  m  StJux^  by  the  Rev. 
Oanon  the  lioQ.  E.  Lyttvlton,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Haileybury 
Ckillcge ;  Tlu  School  Stftttm  of  tJt4  Vniitd  State*,  by  Profeaaor 
a  H.  Thurber,  Editor  of  the  "School  It«view."  Chicago,  U.SJL  ; 
The  'Jtachinff  o/  ITtttory,  by  II.  L.  Withers,  }ilL\..  Professor  of 
Education,  Owens  College,  Manchc6t«r  ;  Ho«  I  Learnt  to  Teach, 
by  Qoadealey  Brereton,  M.A. ;  I.  John  DvLrg  i  The  Puhlie  Good 
and  Education.  II.  John  TJuryt  "  Seatonable  Ducavrie,"  by 
Foster  Watson,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Kilncation,  University  College 
of  Wales,  Aberystwyth  ;  The  Queation  of  IxUin  ProHttnciatimy 
by  Uie  Uev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  Ult-D.,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon. 
University  of  Cambridge. 
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OXFORD. 

L'UINO  tbo  {uiftt  month— since  the  ooDolnnoo  of  the 
Extension  xuinmcr  mi>cUng — Oxford  bas  been  sbco- 
luU-I)-  vmpty,  and  no  cvont  of  pocoliar  importance 
to  thu  Uitivcrsitj  liu»  takcm  pliiCA  in  Llie  onliitde 
world.  With  the  commcac«m<^nt  of  U»»  now  aci- 
doiuicjil  joiir,  now  hard  ii)>on  us,  will  comft  ii  mflh  of  entrancd 
Aoholnnhip  oxaminatioiiA,  and  almost  inevitably  a  renval  of  the 
disKnisiiion  as  to  whnt  dato  if  mo^tt  appropriate  for  these  exanii- 
nationn.  It  may  be  rogardod  a.4  <)4ually  ci.irtain  tJiat  no  satisfaotorj^ 
MtUemeot  of  the  point  will  be  tiecared. 

Among  the  othor  ^iibjoct.-*  likely  to  doniand  aitmtioB  daring 
the  new  year  there  ii*  no  indication  at  pn^etit  of  any  novelty.  The 
modification  of  tiw.  Lilerae  I/u»taniorft  school,  the  addition  of  a 
fonrtb  cla»3  to  Modn.,  the  financial  and  architectaral  tjiiestions  we 
have  always  with  us.  An  outburst  of  patriotism  may,  however,  bo 
oonfidentty  expected  ;  and  It  is  possible  that  what  a  section  of  the 
press  calls  "the  Crisis  in  the  Chunsh"  may  give  rise  to  local 
controversy. 

Mr.  Wallace  M.  Lindsay,  fellow  of  Jesas  and  senior  proctor,  bos 
been  appointed  professor  of  humanity  (i.e.  IaUo)  in  tbe  University 
of  St.  Andrews,  on  the  retirement,  through  ill-health,  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Boberts.  The  Rev.  W.  0,  Allaobrook,  chaplain  of  Jesns,  succeeds 
Mr.  Lindsay  as  ttcnior  proctor.  Mr.  H.  L.  M'ithors  of  Balh'o), 
principal  of  the  Borough  ttoad  Training  College,  Xstewortb,  has 
bcvn  selected  for  the  newly-founded  chair  of  education  at  Owens 
College,  Mancheitter.  Sir  William  Ani>on  has  added  some  diocesan 
duties  to  the  many  he  already  fnltilif,  and  Sir  William  iluuter  has 
been  choson  as  representative  of  the  Univor^ity  at  the  International 
Oriental  Congress  to  be  held  in  Rome  duriug  tJio  preMut  mouth. 

it 
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l>r.  A.  W.  Ward's  Ford  Leotona  bare  just  been  iwnod  mt  Um 
Uaifwrity  Pfean,  mkder  ihrn  this  Grrat  Britain  amd  Banotfr, 
Tbe  SpMk»  h*8  bees  polfching  «a  iatenatiiig  sems  of  Ozfiwd 
BtaiiBiiocnoes  in  tfae  tortiea,  rounljr  coooectid  iritfa  rowing. 

OAMBBIDGB. 

With  the  adv«Dt  of  the  Little  Go  candidates  for  tbo  cxamia** 
ttOD  BtartiDg  OD  October  2,  Cambrid^  begina  to  ibskp  off  it* 
SeptpmWr  letbargy.  Technicallr  term  began  on  September  SOtk, 
when  Mr.  Cbawner  of  Einniaiiael  assnmod  tbc  office  of  Vto»> 
GiaDoeUor  in  sticce««ioD  to  Dr.  Hitl  of  Dovming,  who  deliv«i«d 
the  cafitomery  raledictorf  addrp».  Ho  cnamemted  the  variom 
changra  Id  the  teaching  staff  of  tho  Univprsitj  due  to  de^th  and 
other  caosea,  and  paid  trihutea  to  the  memory  of  the  departed. 
Other  important  ovosta  of  the  put  year  to  which  be  made  referoooe 
vcro  the  cstjiblishment  of  tho  Deportment  of  Agri«nUure,  tbc  Stolut 
Jubilee,  mid  iIh^  louniijition  of  the  Cambridge  University  Aasooift- 
tion,  reanltjng  id  a  Benefactiona  Food  of  over  £50,000.  In 
reoouDting  the  purpoeee  to  which  these  fnnds  i<houId  l>o  applied. 
Dr.  Hill  spoke  of  the  recent  remarkable  progretw  of  natural 
science  in  Cambridge  aa  closely  identified  with  the  growth  of  tho 
medical  echool.  During  the  past  twelve  jears,  lie  siid.  a  larger 
nnmber  of  Elndents  have  entered  for  the  Natural  Science  Tripo* 
than  for  any  other  examination  for  honours,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  but  few  students  are  in  a  positiwi  to  allow  their  protpecta 
in  life  to  depend  upon  tho  discovery  in  themselves  of  a  special 
aptitude  for  pore  sdence.  Almost  all  those  who  have  since  di*- 
tingni«hcd  themselves  in  various  branches  of  science  hare  com- 
menced their  career  by  prepariug  to  qualify  for  a  prufi-»»iou.  The 
majority  of  the  gradontes,  for  example,  who  are  at  prevent  pro- 
secuting researcheii  in  the  phyi^ical,  cheinicnl,  botennal,  toologieal, 
physiological,  anatomical,  and  pathological  laboratories,  tnaklng,  to 
the  great  credit  of  the  miiversity,  additions  to  knowledge  whiob 
are  not  exceeded,  if  they  are  equalled  in  amount,  by  any  other 
university  in  tho  world,  entered  as  medical  Htudonts. 

LONDON. 

Tlio  Inst  of    the    three  ordinaiy  meetings    of  CooTocation 
np|)oiu(ed  (o  be  held  each  year  is  fixed  for  Tuesday,  October  lOtb. 
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Thoro  Las  hltborto  been  a  great  diflScuity  in  securing  a  ^{noniiii  at 
tho  October  meeting,  bat  it  is  possible  that  the  interesting 
churncter  of  the  agenda  paper  this  year  may  attract  the  reqaisite 
fifty  membere  to  discuss  it.  There  is  only  one  item  on  the  paper 
— tho  reception  of  an  interim  report  from  the  special  committee 
ni^intcd  at  tbe  extraordinary  meeting  on  Jane  27tli  to  make 
repreecntatiotis  to  and  to  confer  with  the  Statutory  Commissioners, 
tho  Senate,  and  other  bodies  with  reference  to  the  Draft  Statute 
for  the  reorganisation  of  the  aniver^ty. 

Copies  of  this  report  have  already  been  issned  to  members  of 
Convocation.  It  is  of  a  somewhat  tantali.siiig  natare  inasmuch  as 
tho  Draft  Statato  was  submitted  to  the  committee  for  oonsidero- 
Uoo  by  tJie  Comniissioners  in  strict  conlidi-noe  ;  and  con^eijuontly 
the  committee  can  only  publish  its  comments  on  the  Tarions 
pnrsgmphs  of  the  statute,  not  tlio  paraj^raphs  themselves.  Doubt- 
loss  the  difHcnlties  arising  from  tliis  position  will  be  cleared  up  at 
the  meeting  of  (invocation.  The  result  meanwhile  Li  that  it  ia 
difficult  to  comment  upon  the  report  beyond  remarking  that  tlie 
committee  seems  to  have  been  vory  diligent  over  its  work.  Tho 
final  para^aph,  however,  id  solf-oxplanutory  and  worth  attontion. 
"  In  conclusiOD,"  it  runs,  "  tlw  committee  directed  tliat  the  Eipccial 
attention  of  the  ConiiiiiMion«r8  »liouId  be  re^juvsU'd  to  the  sug- 
gestion made  in  the  fullowing  resolution  : — The  cominittee  are  of 
opinion  iJiat  the  Commissioners  should  moke  provision  for  the 
nppointmeiii  by  the  Souatc  of  prftona  whoso  duties  shall  be  to 
advL»o  studont« of  thv  University  (whetln-r  iHtcrnal  or  externa])  as 
to  the  courses  of  instrnction  and  study  necessary  for  the  csamina- 
ttona  of  the  University,  and  generally  oe  to  all  matters  coanocted 
with  their  academical  career." 

The  complete  list  of  Special  Subjects  for  lUOl  has  sow  beeo 
iesued.  It  exhibits  no  special  eccentricities — most  of  the  books 
have  been  set  at  London  examinations  within -the  last  few  yean. 
It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  Bright's  jlt4rfla-i}iLxon  Grammar 
is  now  prescribed  in  lieu  of  Sweet's. 


Reviews  of  new  Books. 


IPaUMtrtitnrtqitalrdliniiiUOupnM'fiMkttia/amrkm.) 

GREEK  AND  LATIN. 

(I)  Thucydides.  Athenian  Disaster  In  SicHy.  HHiteA 
b]r  E.  C.  Maichant,  M.A.  "  EUnMntur;  CIiuhUs  8«ritts."  (MwaaiUui, 
xiz.  +  106  pp.,  6X1  iniK  1*-  ^)  '^^'^  Mloction  vill  mm  iu 
purposo  wM  M  an  olemcntar;  Qnek  tntmlMtion  book.  Wo 
wish,  howtnror,  that  rvfonoioM  had  b«ea  giron  to  tlui  actnal 
nnntbvn  of  tho  clutpt«n  in  Thucyilt Jea,  Book  VJll,  tor  tlui  Mko  ot 
tbq  t«iu:lior,  wbo  uuy  want  to  rofer  to  tlio  fuU«r  odJtioo,  if  not  for 
tliut  of  tint  pupil.  Till*  Appendix  giviiig  a  Itat  ot  tho  poouliaritigs  of 
Thuofdide*  will  provn  UBoful,  as  aUo  will  tho  su|ii)lemontarf  "lUt  of 
probloau" — a  kind  of  sliort  oxominatioii  psper  on  each  ohapur — though 
volhinlcasetofshortoxorriMsiaoonpodtioa would,  porlupfl,  bemon 
vsltutbioto  tho  tMtdMT.  (2)  The  Orations  of  Cicero  against 
Catiline.  Vfilii  IntiodUGtion,  Notos,  BxokUim,  and  Yocabulaiy. 
niuslrated.  By  Charlea  H.  Keono,  If.A.  (Blaokie,  xlvi.  +■  20t  i^.. 
7^  X  ii  ins.,  'i>.  &d.)  A  verjr  handy  edition  oompleta  in  iImU,  tomishod 
with  all  Uie  requiremenU  of  the  avenge  RUident.  Tba  Introductiion 
oontains  a  full  actwunt  ot  Gicero'a  life  and  Tiiuot,  hi*  Worka,  aad 
Oatilino  and  tho  ConHpiraoy.  The  text,  which  i«  ooDTVaiODtlj  sob- 
divided  and  well  priuUid,  ia  foUoired  by  a  ooUeotion  of  vatioua  raodiogSi 
Tory  practical  not««,  and  eome  moit  uaoful  exorcivea  for  tivnalattoo 

from  En^^iiEii  into  Ijatiti  biM«d  on  tho  t«xt.  (S)  Illustrated  First 
Latin  Reading-Book  and  Grammar-  By  U.  B.  noatley,  u^ 
(Longioano,  88  )jp.,  7J  X  5  m^  U.  id,)  A  happy  atteupt  to 
illuminate  the  arid  waHtos  nf  IaUo  tnuutatioD  with  the  chaim  and 
dironion  of  apitropristu  illusirtiUons.  Wo  commend  it  to  teochen  ol 
young  childwo.  (1)  Vergil,  Goorgics,  Book  Ml.  Edited  by 
T.  E.  Pago,  H.A.  (U&cmillan,  xvi.  +  IV2  pp.,  6x4  ins.,  1*.  Od.) 
We  veloomo  Mr.  I'age'E  little  book  aa  aootlier  exainplo  of  the 
improTod  literary  qoaUty  of  elemeoUry  school  oditions.  Boodea 
eohjbiting  the  nocaaaary  quotittea  of  sehc^rahlp  it  aninoos  iho  Utorary 
intoroat  of  the  pupil  by  reference  to  the  woika  of  1^'gl'th  potts.    Thus 
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for  intttRQco,  nt  the  end  of  the  short  biographical  sketch,  TenD^rwn'a 
Od«  to  VerpI  is  quoted  at  lenf;th.  The  notes  a«  excellent,  sove 
fur  such  slight  printeT'e  errors  aa  "  Charrae"  on  p,  27,  or  "Omoington" 
on  p.  34. 

DIVINITY  AND  5I0RAL  INBTRUOTION. 

(I)  Comrades.  By  Rev.  E.  C.  Dawflon,  M.A.  (Molrow, 
224  pp.,  7)-  X  4}  ina,,  2«.  6rf.)  We  followed — and  used  too — tho 
neriiil  issue  of  th««e  first  cloaa  addresaes  to  boys,  and  are  well  plerund 
to  aoo  them  in  this  pammnent  form.  Thoy  can  be  strongly  coin- 
moadod  to  heads  of  schools  in  search  of  something  bright,  manly  and 
intsKwttng  to  be  read  aloud  on  a  wet  Sunday  evening.  (J)  High 
Aims  at  School.  By  the  Eev.  K.  A.  Byi'de,  M.A.  (Stock, 
vii.  +  134  pp.,  7^  X  5  in^.,  3t.  Gd.)  Tho  intention  of  this  Tolumo 
of  school  sermons,  prencfaod  to  the  boys  of  Allhatlowa  School, 
Honiton,  ia  better  than  !ta  exi?uution.  So  many  books  of  thie  typo  aro 
■Maed  yearly  ihut  it  i«  unneoeasary  to  add  to  their  number  tmloas 
publication  is  desired  tor  apetnal  reaaoos.  There  is  «  dearth  Dt 
interest  both  in  nubjmt  and  treatment;  and  illustratire  exampl«B 
from  literature  or  hiiitory  would  make  the  style  more  occcrptable  to 
either  readers  or  liatenew.  (3)  The  Children's  BOOk  Of  Moral 
Lessons.  By  F.  J.  Gould.  (WattB,  ivi.  +  189  pp.,  7J  X  6  ina., 
2«.)  A  rqirint  from  tho  StAitnl  WorlJ.  Wo  have  read  nil  the  lossons 
through  witli  attention  and  intorest,  and,  as  fur  as  they  go,  tlioy  are 
honest  endaaraura  to  t<tach  self-control,  dclf-respect,  truthfulnMBi,  and 
other  virtuoa  on  moml  liuM  only.  (4)  Sir  Constant,  Knight  of 
tho  On»t  King.  By  W.  E.  Culo.  Illustrated.  (Molrosc,  192  pp., 
7J  X  5J  ins.,  34.  6J.)  A  pleasant  allegory  of  the  ChrJBtian'H  progress 
through  tho  valley  of  toil,  beset  by  Sir  Pridp,  Sir  Si>lf,  and  other 
doughty  vhampiuDH  of  evil,  to  the  city  of  tlio  great  king.  Well- 
written,  w«U  illustTutoil,  and  wi^  printed,  and  suitable  as  a  gitt  book 
tor  children  of  all  ages.  Oont]uiriitoa  with  tho  Piigrim't  Progrtti 
it,  of  coarse,  inerilAblo,  but  perhapt  hardly  fair. 

ENGLISH  lANOUAOB 
(1)  Word  Building.  3  Vols.  By  Robert  8.  Wood.  (Mao- 
millan,  48  -f-  128  pp.,  6}  X  4}  iu».,  1(.  and  2«.)  A  woU-thought  out 
manual  Ukdy  to  prove  useful  to  tho  tcedtcr  of  conijioaition  in  \\a 
elementary  branvhu.  (2)  A  Manual  Of  Essay  Writing.  By 
J.  U.  Fowlar,  M.A.  (Black,  s.  -J-  lOi  pp.,  7  X  4J  ins..  'It.  Gd.)  The 
beet  book  of  its  kind  wtkiiJi  has  fuUen  into  our  handa  yet.  It  is 
practical  and  lucid,  and  eoutaimi  useful  ^pendioes  of  notes  and 
subjects  for  esuya. 
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,  )  The  Age  of  Drake,  nlitwl  bj  L.  W.  tyds.  MX 
193  pp.,  T  X  4}  ins-,  1(.  n^i.j  A  ili»tincUy  novol  roader  compoaed  at 
proM  extiacu  moetlyfrom  Oaklayt,  and  tom^  hmous  pooma  upon  eroiti 
in  "tho  qiAcaoiu  days  ol  gT»at  EHiiabeUL"  Tb«  object  is  to  f:niDp 
arotUKl  Baklujt'e  BtorieB,  as  an  mt«nMtiiif;  c«ntr<<  of  action,  th«  bittoi7 
of  the  Todor  period.  An  «xr«illeat  feature  is  the  reteotiaa  of  the 
aligbtly  antiquatad  idiom.  A  historical  suinmai;,  egplanatey  notn 
aadanambecof  TOTjrfair  illastratioDsadd  tothenaofulaflaaaadGltani 
of  this  D«ir  doportaro  in  tfodore,  which  m  heartily  reoommcad. 

(2)  Spain.  "The  Children's  Study."  6;  Leomaid  WUUamB.  (UBvio, 
zii.  +  303  pp^  7  X  4  in.,  it.  6J.)  TVo  have  already  had  oooaoioD  to 
praise  this  doin^  duldfoi's  edition,  and  the  preeoot  Tolsme  is  aa  well 
got  up  as  ito  pfedeoeewna.  It  is  a  p%  the  fine  pacton  forming  the 
frontispiece  is  not  more  distinct.  One  of  the  most  faaeinattng  d»- 
BHOto  of  Eorop^aa  history — the  story  of  Spain — is  hera  aimpljr  bat 
gnpbically  set  forth  with  nuiounl  consideratioa  for  th6  chUdiah 
mteltect,  but  without  undue  weakening  of  historic  MumprehenairanaM. 

(3)  Matthew  Arnold.  By  George  Saintsbuiy.  ("  Modem  English 
Writers,"  Blackwood,  \u.  +  232  pp.,  7^  X  4|  ins.)  "To  belp 
the  nader  who  wants  criticism" — that,  says  Ur.  Sainl^nuj  in  his 
preface,  is  his  object  in  this  work,  and  the  reader  fc«la  that  the 
writer's  attitude  is  essentially  criticoL  Go  mncfa  is  it  so  that  thoM 
who  lore  AnoM  jtu  Arnold  will  feel  an  nncomtoitalde  sensation  of 
constant  oaiping  and  gradging  in  the  spirit  whieh  prompts  Mr, 
Saiatebury's  judgments.  Theiso  judgments  cannot  be  dodared 
nnjnst.  Ycl  the  prgbe  of  tho  honeat  critic  is  not  hera  anointed 
wiUi  that  omo)li(int  of  uduiinug  sympathy  whldi  renders  the  always 
ungracious  duty  of  critiuil  surgcnr  aceeptablo  both  to  the  indifforeot 
student  and  the  ratiooal  adimm-.  Tho  irrational  admir«T  no 
sympathy  can  conciliate.  But,  while  we  most  acknowledge  that 
the  diamond  of  AnKiId's  gcniuN  hnd  many  rough  focdi^  wa  cannot 
help  fodiDg  that  Ur.  Siiintsbury  has,  by  a  too  peraietBllt 
attitude  of  criticism,  heightened  tlie  importance  of  Arnold's  ahott. 
oomings  an«l,  perhaps  uaconsdonsly  yet  unmistakably,  defowsed 
his  grc«t  merits.  (4]  Alfred  the  Great,  containing  cbapteca  en  his 
Life  and  'Hmes.  By  Frederick  Harrison,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol, 
Profeesor  Charlos  Oman,  Bir  Qenurnts  Uarkham,  the  Rev.  ProfeasOf 
Barie,  Sir  Frederick  PoQodc,  and  tho  Her.  W.  J.  Loftte;  also 
containing  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Walter  Besant  and  a  Poem  by  the 
Poet  Laureate.    Edited  with  Profaee  by  Alfred  Bowker.    (Block, 
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xiii.  +  260  pp.,  B  X  5}  init.,  &i.)  As  the  EdlUir,  the  Blayor  of 
Winchester,  says  in  his  preface^  "  (he  namea  of  those  who  have  eon- 
tribu!e<l  cluipten  itre  n  giinrnntee  thnt  thi^  rcacW  of  this  Eijmpoaiiim  is 
in  good  hantls."  The  book  is  a.  very  inUirutlng  aod  able  presenttnMit 
of  oorearlioRt  nation  nl  hero  in  hiit  luaoy  avpocta,  aod  ootaes  opportanelj 
OD  tho  ovQ  ol  the  thoiifinnilt})  anniversar}-  of  his  death.  Wo  hsvo  only 
ODfl  alight  blomisli  to  point  otil — the  nao  of  the  barbftioufl  void 
"  odncatiODalist "  by  the  Bishop  ot  Bristol,  vho  might,  one  would 
think,  have  known  bettor.  (5)  Oliver  Cromwell.  By  Horace  Q. 
Groser,  (Sunday  School  TTnion,  139  pp.,  74  x  <J  inn.,  U.)  A 
wftll-0Kcciil«d  attempt  to  place  n  recont  of  the  great  protoctor  at  • 
nuxlorate  price  in  th»  bands  of  jroung;  people  in  connecUon  with  tbe 
rocAnt  Cromwell  celebrations.  Mr.  QroKor')!  work  ia  impartial  and  of 
a  higher  onler  of  ex<:eUenco  tlian  oiin  woiiUl  expACt  in  a  little  book  of 
this  kind;  but  tlie  iUuirtrations  do  not  always  conform  stiictly  tg 
historical  accuracy  in  the  mattar  of  detail.  (6)  Andrew  MelVJDS* 
By  William  Horison.  (Ollphanl,  Anddmoa  A  Farrier,  156  pp., 
H  X  4)  ins.)  An  ndilition  to  tlio  "  Famous  8cotS  Stfiea,"  wluch  tells 
th«  life  story  of  one  whoso  fame  as  n  reformer  has  oriTiiliaduwad  tha 
renown  as  a  scholar  and  statesman  which  is  justly  his  dne.  Mr- 
Uoriaon's  style  is  aomewhat  heavy  for  a  Southern  reader,  but  he  has 
amauod  his  materials  with  care  and  industry.  (7)  Canada. 
"Tho  Children's  Study."  By  J.  N.  McHwraith.  (Unwin,  Tii.  +  2*2  pp., 
7x4  ins.,  2(.  6rf.}  An  i&ter«8ting  addition  to  an  oscelleDt  series. 
Paper,  print,  and  illustrations  arc  i-ery  gom).  Canada  is  much  in 
man's  mouths  just  now,  and  its  romantic  histuiy  is  horo  told  in  simple 
and  oandsa  bat  vivid  languaga  (8)  The  Age  of  Blake.  Gditad 
by  L.  W.  Lyde,  MjV.  (Blatk.  11)2  pp.,  7x4*  ins.,  U,  net.)  This 
Toliime  of  the  "y««-Dog  Readers"  series  is  a  companion  to  the  Agd 
^  Drat*  notic«d  above,  and  shares  ita  excellent  and  novel  charaotar* 
iatics.  The  prose  is  taken  mainly  from  the  "Calendar  of  State  Papers" 
and  "Thurloe'B  State  Fapera,"  and  the  verae  bom  Dibdin's  "Se* 

Songs  and  Ballads."    (9)   A  Constitutional  and   Political 

History  of  Rome  t^ym  the  BtrlieetTlmoa  to  the  Reign  of  Domitian. 
By  T.  M.  Taylor,  M.A.  {Uctliuen,  ix.  +  i07pp.,7i  X  4}  ins.,  7».M.) 
This  Item-  School  History'  of  Bome  dtfTors  from  its  ianumershlo  pre- 
daoesson  in  linaniag  rtrungly  to  the  constitutional  as  distingniahed 
from  tha  political  and  descriptiva  side.  Serious  students  will  find  in 
it  a  maaa  of  useful  iiifnmiatioo  wall  ptit  together,  but  to  the  general 
reader  it  will,  wo  fear,  prove  in  many  parts  dull  and  too  severely 
didaetk.  Tha  print  and  onnngoment  are  good,  but  tho  paper  is  far 
too  thin, 
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(1)  King  Henry  VIII.  Bdiud  b;  D.  NicWl  Smith,  K.A. 
"Warwick  8hak(WpoaT«,"  (filmokio,  xxxii.  +  167  pp.,  6}  X  H  ">*■> 
It.  6d,}  Thi«  tdIuiuo  niAinliiins  tho  lu^i  lov«l  ot  its  prodcceaMwa,  on 
vrltMO  gnnoral  nierita  we  bovo  alreitdy  had  oooatlun  to  couunent 
MvouritHv.  (2)  Ivanhoe.  "8irWalt«TSocrtt'*  Condnuoiu  Bcaden." 
(Bla«k,  xxiT. -f  216  pp.,  7  x -1}  in*.,  !■■  oet)  We  welcome  Uus 
xlditaon  to  »  dotM  and  iwoful  MriOD  of  rooden.  (3)  The  Com- 
panion Ranger  Series.  Vol.  I.,  Boenee  fmm  Wtttmrd  Us!, 
TTtt  Pat/t/ndfr.  Tht  Vhildrvn  of  tkt  Nm  Piirrtt,  Tit  RijU  lUMfin. 
Vol  n.,  Scenee  from  Itanlm,  The  Spy,  PtUr  lit  Wh»ltr,  U  m  Ntttr 
Too  Late  to  Sttnd.  Tot.  m.,  Scenes  bom  A  Ciritlmat  Carol,  Tit 
Ziut  t/f  tht  Mohitant,  Poor  Jack,  Kfimtli.  (AmoW,  z.  -t-  64  |q>., 
7|  X  4|  ina.,  eadi  1*.  6(f.)  A  band;  coUoctiaa  of  Bomple  bcodab  Inoa 
popular  fttvooritM  for  thom  wbo  ar«  unable  or  diBindinod  to  emwilt 
th«  complete  originals.  The  books  are  well  boned  and  pciDted,  iHit 
we  aro  dubious  aa  to  the  litemry  and  educational  morali^  of  eab- 
stituting  samples  for  complete  lit^vanr  products.  If  those  extracts 
inspiro  a  cravia^  for  mora  id  tJio«e  who  might  bo  daunted  at  fint 
sight  by  the  larger  originals,  our  objection  would  be  remorod-  We 
shall  watch  the  experiment  with  interest  and  meanwhile  reaorvo  our 

judgment.  (4)  Langiand's  Vision  of  Piers  the  Plowman.  An 

£ng'lieh  Poem  of  the  Fourt«*nth  Conturj*  dona  into  Modem  Prose  with 
an  iDtroduotioQ.  Second  Edition,  largely  revised  and  «>rr«<cted.  By 
Kate  M.  Warren.  (Unwin,  xl.  +  14*  pp.,  7^  x  <J  ina.,  3*.  W.) 
This  Toraion  of  the  immortal  vision  is,  without  doubt,  well  done  and 
may  perhaps  attract  some  to  read  it  who  would  be  repelled,  if  not 
utterly  dnnnted,  by  the  original.  But  the  difflenlties  of  this  original 
nrfl,  comparatively  speaking,  flo  small  that  no  serioua  student  iroold 
regard  them  as  an  obstacle,  and  we  fail  to  see  what  other  clow  of 
student  would  be  attracted  to  the  solemn  disquisitiona  and  lofty 
preachments  of  this  ancient  English  oloaue  by  any  traoscriptiOD  how- 
over  intelligible.  While,  therefore^  we  admit  the  excellent  waj  ia 
which  Miss  Warren  has  diaoharged  her  BaU-impoeed  task,  v«  oaniiot 
but  tliink  it  B  work  of  supererogadoa.  TliOM  who  are  ioteturtad  b 
the  social  history  handled  by  Langlaod,  and  certainly  thooe  who  wish 
to  study  the  Vi^on  oa  a  pieve  of  "para  literature,"  will  not,  we 
cannot  help  thinking,  be  aatittficd  with  unytliing  1cm  than  the  pttre 
original.  But,  WO  repeat,  the  work  ia  wall  done  and,  if  then  ia  a 
demanid  for  it,  that  ia  a  suiEoient  juxtifioattoa  for  the  leuo.    (i) 
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Studies  In  Foreign  Literatlire.  ByTirginiaM.  Cmwfoid.  (DaA' 
irortb,  308  pp.,  7}  X  5  me.,  di.)  Wn  nro  glad  to  sm  theM  BMHys, 
originallj  publiitliod  in  the  FerlnifMlg  Rfvinr,  C«tmop«iit,  ConUMporary 
Sn-ute,  uid  tbo  Monih,  coUMtod  and  insuod  in  Tt^ume  form.  Thoy 
ara  worthy  of  n  permanent  sliape.  Oyrttno  do  Bergerac,  Dundvt, 
Huymuin,  Einilo  V«rba«t«ii,  UKoUrrlinvk,  Rodenbach,  Qabrivllo 
d'Aiinuiun(\  Antonio  Fof^Eoro  nnd  Iloniyk  Sieoldewics  nro  tke 
uuthum  diacuwo)].  Tbo  concluding  duiptor  duub  vith  Tolstoi's  War 
mul  PtQM.  TUoM  monographa  nro  tho  pmduot  of  closo  atudy, 
coiubioMl  with  baUnoe  of  judgment  and  a  singulaT  flueocy  of  oxpnw> 
aion.  Dot  pnrhnpa  of  an  imaginativo  or  olotinout  oider,  but  poUshad 
and  toadiod  with  that  academic  quality  called  "  di«tinction."  Tbo 
autboni  crtticiwyl  are  not  on  tho  wholo  of  tbo  clamp  that  6xcit08 
eathuiasm  oncopt  in  th«  student  of  contoioporaiy  Ilt«ratim  or  a 
limitad  circin  of  initiated  admlran.  Thoy  am  not  irorld-torcoo,  but 
tlioy  lut<n)  a  angular  chatm  for  tbo  initiatod,  and  to  micb  tbe  wnt«r  of 
thaae  Bvmys  Rill  appeal  vith  a  sonao  of  in»gbt  in  crittdam  and  OOB- 
rictioa  in  judgment.  But  tbo  initial  obapttir  on  "'Ew  FMsent 
Deeadooco  in  Franco  "  is  distingoiabod  by  cortnin  Mund  uriticisnu  of 
public  opinion  which  have  a  widtr  significauco  and  appeal  to  all 
aUidonts  of  literature,  whether  they  belong  to  tho  dau  of  upooialtsts 
or  that  of  the  general  reader  who  admirea  great  literutun)  with  a 
perhiips  unoultlTsted  judj^ent,  but  nenrtbeleM  with  a  aonnd 
intuition  of  the  good  and  beautiful.  This  duptor  in  purtiiiular  we 
would  commend  to  all  teadien  of  Uteratore,  while  tlio  bocA  oa  ft 
whole  sliould  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  tibroiy  of  erwy  eultoied 
Toader,  (fi)  Othello.  "  Chiswiuk  Shakoapeore."  With  an 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  Julm  Deonid,  and  Ulastrotions  by 
Ityam  Shaw.  (Bell,  xi.  +  144  pp^  6  X  4  ins.,  ](.  ^.  not.)  This  \m 
an  ezc^ent  6ighte«n-penny«orth — not  eqiuil,  perhape,  to  tbo  famoua 
Dwt  fldhiaa,  but  nerertht^eaa  coiobimng  good  paper,  printing,  and 
biadiBg^  vitli  dLomiing  iUuntration^  and  ta&teful,  if  somewhat  quaint, 
finiah.  (7)  Bmob.  The  New  Atlantis-  ByA.  T.  Fhix.  Paper 
coTcnt.  (Uacmillan,  xv.  +  63  pp.,  f>\  x  4}  ins.,  1*.)  A  usdul  tittle 
school  edition.  Good  printing  and  aenable  notes.  (8)  Literature 
Readers.  BookaL-IV.  Edited  by  John  Adams,  U.  A.  (Blackwood, 
vi.  +  222  pp.,  n.  +  369  pp.,  yi.  +  297  pp.,  ri  +  376  pp.,  7J  X  4|  ina., 
1*.,  U.  Ad.,  U.  G4.,  1*.  6d.)  An  admirable  reader.  The  umuU  rangeof 
such  works  is  enlarged  by  drawing  upon  foreign  litorataroa  in 
translation.  Paper,  print,  and  binding  are  exooUont — too  good,  we  hod 
almost  said,  for  the  schoolboy  ;  yet,  since  they  can  bo  liod  so  chsspfy, 
flvsry  school  shooLd  arail  itself  of  them.     Tho  selection  of  oxtroots  » 
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noflii^iiT,  with  ■  jndkunu  admixtare  of  Dnroltj,  uid  wiS  gndei. 
flmflioirongUT»eoiiimMidtlieMnMdenttoaUteftcfa«ni.  (fi)  A  History 
Ot  Spanish  Literature.  By  Jamw  FitJimaurico-KiOly.  (x.  + 
4Mpp.)  (10)  A  History  Of  Bohemian  Literature.  ByPi4nri«^ 
Count  LutKHT.  <rii.  +  425  pp.)  (11)  A  History  ol  Japanese 
Literature.  By  W.  O.  Axtoo.  C.U.O.,  D.Titc.  (xi.  +  4os 
"Short  nistonM  of  tho  litOTatoTM  of  tiio  World."  Hoin 
8  X  &i  ins.,  6*.  Muh.)  Wo  hare  drAady  hjul  ocmjciod  to  pruM 
the  format  of  tlus  TaluaUa  aoriea.  Tbo  thrao  rolnmM  befcm  « 
dral  with  three  Iharatnrm  aoUon  Rtudiad  in  Bngland,  axeopt  by 
apociftliisU.  Of  BolinmiiLn  und  JapanoM  litnruture  not  one  Bngliafamu 
IB  a  thouaand  knowa  aoytking  whatarar.  But  for  CVniuttaa  and 
Lope  do  Toga,  tbo  aama  migfat  be  aaid  of  Spaatah  litenttiTe.  Naad- 
iMa  to  My,  thorfforo,  tliat  thoao  thrao  rolumea  are  a  OHifiil  additaon  to 
tfM  vtook  of  Engliidi  work*  on  foroign  literature^  Tliey  aio  ell 
InteDRoly  learoad  and  saffor  in  aome  aanaa  from  an  av«ra>ovding 
af  tha  eanrai^  which  blur*  the  penipe«l!<ro.  Nm-ertheleae,  as 
houaM  of  {nfonnation  and  useful  guidM  to  a  critical  appraciatioo 
the  literary  activity  of  nations  beyond  the  Chan  do],  thoy 
iiiTaloahle  to  Bnglivh  culture  and  we  aincerety  wish  tha  public  kIknI 
enniciiluin  conld  find  tiuio  fur  a  mora  axtanded  Tiaw  of  tbo  litoni; 
•otJTity  of  the  world.  Theee  work*  would,  then,  bo  ueoful  authoriliM 
which  might  bo  approached  by  way  of  abridged  school  oditioBa.  As 
it  is,  they  most  be  reeervwl  for  tlio  dnlnHntioa  of  the  leiaond  or 
ipaoiaHat  adult-  Tbo  first  roliune  ondoavoun  to  anewer  the  gtba 
"I/B^Mgne,  qu'o-t-rilo  tut  pour  rEon^P"  That  aha  haa  giTca 
J)on  Quis^f  to  the  world  wonld  bo  *  safficiont  answer,  but  Mr. 
FItzmaarim-Kolty  showa  that  Spain  hmt  dona  mndi  mora.  Lope  de 
Vega  and  Caldoron  an>  names  not  whutly  unknown  oran  totheavarage 
ediuuitrd  Englishman,  and  them  iire  numy  lowxir  lights  wbtch  would 
do  IwoouT  to  any  country.  Mr.  Kelly's  »tylo  in  doar  and  traoobasl, 
wtth  an  oooasional  slip  into  eudt  expreitsion*  a*  "Cervantea  wat 
iA«M  dnm  by  Lope  de  Vega."  His  criticiuiM  appunr  to  bo  just  and 
impartial.— "Tho  life  and  death  of  Hukh."  Miyn  Count  Liitsow,  -  and 
tbo  principal  events  of  his  career  form  porhapa  tho  one  incidont  in  the 
annala  of  Bolinnia  thnt  is  fnmilinr  to  inoHt  English  readfra."  Apart 
trom  this  name,  Uohnuia  does  not  nppitnr  to  hare  mado  any  contribv- 
tioti  to  tha  groatneas  of  European  litoraturo.  Tho  Count  daab 
laanedly  and  ajrmpatheticalty  with  liia  matter,  but  ba  haa  little 
opportUDtty  for  annuing  interest  in  tho  histoi^-  of  a  litanitan  wUdi 
hM  Bot  pniduccd  a  single  writer  of  tlto  first  rank. — Of  the  nwrila  of 
Blk  AatoD'e  work  it  is  impossible  to  convey  any  impmsion  in  a  Imef 
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Botioe.  Any  mdentaadiD^  of  Tap«nMe  literature,  to  say  nothing  ol 
aoy  litenuy  Appnoiatioit  of  it,  is  beset  with  the  enormoua  diffiooItiM 
of  the  J&pAnMe  lang^afno.  For  nn  expoaitifni  of  these,  ve  must  refer 
our  readen  to  Dr.  Aston's  preface.  Apparently  the  merits  of  Japaaeiie 
literature,  irtucli  ia  a  voIuminouB  one,  must  be  taken  TOry  much  on 
tmat  until  such  time  as  the  ailvancinj^  civilisation  of  the  Japaaetio 
inducea  a  more  wiJeapreail  aoi^naintance  with  their  lanf^ago.  Dr. 
Aston  has  therefore  supplied  s  considerable  body  of  tronslatod 
extracts,  and  to  these  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  form  their  own 
opinions  of  a  literature  which  appears  to  us,  like  JapauMe  art,  moro 
qnaint  than  beautiful.  IIowoTer  that  may  fae,  Dr.  Astos  has  done  bia 
part  with  care,  judgmfnt,  and  an  obvious  impartiality  in  selection. 
Hi*  style  ia  clear,  if  somewhat  academic  ftnd  oold. 

^^^f*icture  Logic.  An  attempt  to  popularise  the  Bcience  of 
^M  Beaaonlng  by  the  combination  of  humorous  pictures  with  examples 
^P  of  reasoning  taken  from  daily  life.  By  Alfred  J.  Swinburne,  B.A. 
^^  With  illustrations  by  the  author,  engraved  on  wood  by  G,  Poarwon. 
Sixth  Edition.  (Longmans,  xii.  +  18B  pp.,  TJ  X  5  ins.)  The  title 
iuffidently  describes  this  book — and  the  fact  that  it  has  reai^cd  a 
sixth  edition  prov«a  its  uHefulneos.  It  is  undoulttcdly  clnror, 
ing«aiou»,  and  amoaing.  For  the  paaa  man — with  a  tutor  for  u 
oouplo  of  months  in  tliu  long  Tacutii>n  iiud  thta  biiok — lo^c  shoiilil  bo 
a  ploaaant  ani]  t<iuty  study.  TTiiit  work  has  tlie  adv&ntogo,  too,  tliat  it 
can  bo  rood  along  witlt  any  other  formal  text-hook. 

MANUAL  TKAININO. 

(I)  BruShwOPk  Copy  Book.    By  Elixabetli  0-  Toat«.   {Philip, 

^9J  X  6J  ins.,  1«.  6if.)    TiMchcrK  of  bnwhwork  will  find  this  copy  book 

I  very  useful.      It  in  thoughtfully  ^aduntHd,    nviiiy   fininhrKl  picture 

being  dorelopod  from  pr«pLtn»tory  oxerciww.     Tho  siibjw.t*  choflpn  are 

interesting.  (3)  Graduated  Course  ol  Drawing  for  Infanta. 
By  Constance  H.  Fowler.  With  Introductory  Note  by  the  Rot.  T.  W. 
Sharpe,  C.B.  (Vocmillan,  13^x10  ins.)  An  admirable  system 
ol  drawing  for  young  children  on  a  sound  scimiti&c  bans:  Some  of 
I  the  original  designs  executed  by  children  of  six  and  seren  are 
vonderftil,  and  bear  strong  (ostunoiiy  to  tho  possibilitios  of  this 
ByBtflm  IB  the  hands  of  a  good  tmcher. 

HATIIEMATIC8  AlfD  SCIENCE, 
(t)  Text-Book  of  Practical  Solid  Geometry.    By  Captun 
H.  do  V.  Atkinson,  BJE.    (Spon,  Tiii.  +  115  pp.,  FUtoa  i.-xTi., 
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e|  X  S^  ins.,  In.  6i.)   Thin  book  ftppovs  adminblj  a4apt«<l  ta  its  pai<i^| 
pow,  tbat  of  mMtinj;  the  rctiuiremenU  ot  tho  Royal  UilttUT'  Acsdcmy^  ■ 
beaidM  prqwring  ■ttuleoU  tor  "  Woolwiofa  Eatnnoo."     It  inigfat  «!» 
bo  read  with  adTRatago  b;  thoxo  riudjing  pn>j«ctire  drawiiig  lor^y 

otber  purpoMB.    (2)  Elementary  Course  of  Mathematics,  fl 

Bj  H.  S.  HaU,  U.iL,  and  F.  U..  Stereiu,  ILA.  (Hacmillaa,  ul  4- 
1 10  pp.,  7x4}  inK.,  2*.  6d.)  The  oombi&atioii  of  oritlunetie,  algetita, 
and  the  first  book  of  Cudid  io  a  single  and  inexpenaiTe  rolume  ia  a 
happ^  idea  which  bids  fair  U>  meet  an  uadoubtodly  exiating  want. 
Tho  arithmetic  portiuo  oMeflj  oooaats  of  execaeeo  airaii]^  in  wtwW 
vorh  with  notes  and  binta  for  aolutioo  on  sooh  portioiia  of  tbe 
work  as  ore  nauaUy  bndlj  taoght  to  beginners,  «,f.,  oontnclad 
moltipliontioii,  compound  praotice,  the  metric  sjvtem,  tad 
problems.  The  al^ebm  extends  to  simple  eijiiatioDs,  factom  and 
piublems.  Tho  Euclid  ia  a  revised  reproduction  ot  tbe  fint 
book  of  "Hall  and  Sterens'"  well  known  text-book.  (8) 
Examples  In  Arithmetic  for  Schools.  By  tbe  B«v.  J.  B. 
Lock,  U.A.  (Mauuiillan,  :Ui3  pp.,  7  X  4^  iuA.,  St.)  The  separate 
publication  of  the  examples  to  tbis  v^-estAblished  arithmetto  will  be 
A  great  oonvenience  to  teaohers  and  a  pecuniary  boon  to  parents. 
Examples  are  all  that  pupils  need.  Kxplanadons  and  reasons  of 
methods  should  be  in  the  hands— or,  better  still,  in  tJte  bead»— ot  tbs 
teacheia.  We  should  like  to  see  ali  aritbmetioe  published  in  tbrse 
parts — ^rules  and  reasons,  examples,  answers — properly  otxrdatvd, 
of  oouree,  with  convenient  cross  references.  (4)  The  Elements  Ol 
Euclid,  for  the  Use  ot  Schools  and  Coilcgoe,  vrith  Nolos,  an  Appen*  ^ 
dix,  and  Exercises.  By  I.  Todhuuler,  U.Sc.,  F.B.S.  New  Edition,  H 
nrised  and  enlarged,  by  S.  L.  Loney,  M.A.  (MscmiUon,  cxxxii.  + 
333  pp.,  7x4]  ins.,  34.)  All  teachers  will  be  glad  to  see  this  tnu^ 
oU  biond  reappearing  in  a  modem  dreu.  So  many  of  as  owe  a  d«gp 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  first  great  writer  of  Incid  matliematical  acboot 
books  that  no  commendation  ia  required.  We  offer  the  reoovaiad 
"Toil "  a  hearty  Ki-Icomo.  It  is  n  sound  principle  to  bring  good  old 
works  up  to  dttte  and  so  prolong  their  usefuLnoaa.  Hr.  Loney  has 
done  his  work  of  revinion  witli  care  and  judgtunnt.    (5)  EUClld'S 

Elements  of  Geometry,  Books  III.  and  tv.    Kdiied,  for  the 

Use  of  Schools,  by  Charles  E^mitb,  U.A.,  and  Sophie  Bryant,  D.8c 
(llocmillun,  ri.  +  135  pp.,  7  x  4J  ins.,  it.)  All  that  we  said  is 
eommendation  of  Bookx  I.  nnd  IT.  of  this  new  Eadid  affiles  oqoaDy 
to  tlio  book*  befort'  lu.  Like  tbeir  predcoeesois,  they  are  the  products 
of  a  happy  combination  of  ncadomic  learning  with  prscliGa]  expetieiiea 
in    titc    class-room.        Oonsrqupntly   tbe  result   is    in    orory    wa 
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admintblo.  All  teaobers  coDtempIatiiig  ii  cliiingn  trould  <Io  wolt 
to  giv»  camful  conaidOTatJoit  to  thia  edition  of  Eutilid's  olemonts. 
(6)  Geographical  Handbooks.    (jVmoid,  48  pp.,  7x4}  ins., 

9d.  endi.].  WoU-oiranged  and  supplied  with  exc«'ll«nt  map« 
tor  tiio  tuiittU  sum  of  Uircnpoaoe  mlcIi.  (7)  Object  Lessons 
in  Geography  for  SUndnrdH  I.,  n.,  ra.  By  T.  F.  G.  Opxtor,  B.A., 
B.Si-.,  iin^i  A.  H.  GuTlidt,  B-A.  (LongiuMis,  xv.  +  319  pp.,  71  X  S  ina., 
3t.  6d.,  or,  in  tltrvo  iwrts,  U.  6J.  oocli.)  An  oilmirubln  idnn,  thought' 
ly  uirriuil  out.  Tlio  alia  ia  to  touch  googriiphy  liv  means  oE  object 
>us — to  ipvA,  that  i»,  concrate  DOtions  of  lum^KMinilile  gcograiihiual 
taaU.  TliuK  first  idoiui  of  plun  loud  up  to  th«  lUKlorstandiug  of  a  nmp 
by  way  of  tlie  ovlioul  mam,  tho  Kcltool  grouudH,  imd  the  surrounding 
outiDtry.  Phyncul  ftwi^apfay  is  treated  lu  the  name  soientifiu  ivay, 
and  oummen-iol  and  poUticiil  geography  ara  iUiuuiaated  for  the  diild 
mind  by  tho  pnuuipal  of  a^iaoeiation.  Ono  of  tbo  driest  of  school 
subjects  becomes  under  this  treatment  an  onchautin^;  study.  (8) 
CUPlOSittea  of  Light  and  Stght.  By  Shelford  BidwcU,  M.A., 
F.R,8.  Willi  fifty  illunlrutionn.  (Sonoonschein,  xii.  +  226  pp., 
7}  X  5  ins.,  'ii.  Sd.)  A  very  interesting  aemi-popular  presentment  of 
some  of  the  phenomena  of  vision — light  and  tho  eye,  colour  and  its 
perception,  optical  detotito  uf  tho  eye,  optiual  illusions,  and  ouriontioa 
of  vision.  Tho  book  uffont  tin  KttroL'tivu  fi(>ld  cif  rcuuiiLrch  to  »xperi> 
mtintaliHtit,  and  tlic  ordinary  tciiclior  wiU  cou.iiderably  widen  tho 
hoTiEun  of  hin  goD<trii.1  knowlorlgo  and  mid  to  liis  fund  of  dlustrativ* 

niiuEions  by  oonsultiug  ita  pages.   (D)  insects,  their  Structure 

and  Life.  APriuiorotEutumolggy.  Byti.  U.  Curpoiitisr,  B.8c.  (Dent, 
xi.  +  404  pp.,  7}  X  5  ius.)  Tliiji  book,  mndnstty  cidlod  a  Frlmor,  is 
rooUy  a  very  cotuprelimisive  mnniud  of  entomiilogy  in  outline.  Tiiou^^h 
lo  no  D&ano  a  uram  book,  tho  woiilth  of  ilhistratiouN  and  clear  amngo- 
menl  in  chaptan  and  Bontions  mako  tliu  l)»ok  must  useful  to  tho 
examination  studont,  while  t)ie  general  reader  uuu,  with  judicioun 
eldpiung,  6ud  mant  iuttiruatiug  ntudiiig  in  thoso  parts  where  ttmsubjiKt 
toachaa  on  the  wider  problems  of  biology.  Tho  book  is  avowodly  a 
oompihtion,  but  a  valuable  bibliography  enubbs  tbo  studout  to  refer 
toiM>IeMthan2I7  nuthoritieii.  (tO)  Man  and  hlS  WOPK.  An  In- 
troduction to  Humiui  Googriiphy.  By  A.  J.  HL-rburtson,  Ph.D.  and 
y.  I>.  Herbenson,  B.A.  (BliuJc,  viii.  +  US  pp.,  7  x  -Ij  imi.,  1*.  not.) 
A  novel  departure  worthy  of  all  oommondation,  this  Uttlu  book  is  "  tho 
fizst  attompt  to  ]>resent  iu  a  popular  form  the  principles  of  huuaa 
geography,"  to  sketch  in  outline  tho  history  of  the  advance  of  man 
bom  "tho  simplest  suvietieti"  to  the  oomplexity  of  modern  lifo.  Tho 
atudy  of  a  work  like  this  should  bring  a  nsv  and  absorbing  interest 
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into  th.0  i>r>Iiani7  gMgzipliy  olan.  Wo  ooidUUy  racommond  it  to  Um 
BtMntMo  of  bU  tAoehem.  (11)  Anne  Pratt's  Flowering  Plants, 
^iKWOii,  wdg«s,  and  ferna  of  Great  Britain,  with  thwr  oUIm  Um  dub- 
mrwiw.  pepiMnvorts  and  boraetails.  Kdited  and  r9viM>d  hy  Edwaid 
Stop,  F.L^.  With  31S  coloured  platoa.  Vol  I.,  No.  1.  PaWitfaad 
vocUy.  (Warse,  32  pp.,  10  x  6j  ina.,  U.  oet).  Practical  botaaisU 
and  nil  amateiu  krnn  of  botany,  who  want  to  check  book  loamisg  hj 
actaal  oboerration  and  oompaiiaoD  in  the  fields  and  lanra,  will  fiod  this 
work  on  botany  inTaloable  because  of  the  large  coloun>d  pUtoa  and 
the  anangoiacnt  of  the  text,  which  lends  itaelf  roadilf  to  practical 
referonoe.  (]2)Wayslcle  and  Woodland  Bios&onns.  APadut 
Oiude  to  British  u-ild-flunora  fur  the  county  rambler.  (First  8«riaa) 
By  Edward  Step,  F.L.6.  Witli  coloured  Sguiea  of  156  spccim,  black 
and  white  platen  of  twenty-two  Bpeclos,  and  clear  deacriptiona  of  400 
apeciea.  Third  EdiUou.  (Wanie,  stii. -f  173  pp.,  S^x^iiaa.). 
"Eba  titlo  ButBciently  deoeribea  this  handy  and  useful  little  book,  asd 
««  are  glad  to  see  it  in  a  third  edition.  We  have  only  one  criticitm  to 
make— the  smaUneaa  of  some  of  the  type,  which  must  make  refeme* 
on  a  windy  day,  or  when  the  duak  ia  approaching,  reiy  trying  to  the 
lambling  botanist  for  whom  the  book  ia  apecially  intended.  Why  aoi 
enlarge  the  tyi>e  and  print  in  two  volumes^  one  for  each  pocketT 

MISOELIANEOOS. 
(I)  Jennifred  and  other  verses.  By  Soptinma  Q.  OnoL 
(Stock,  206  pp.,  7  X  41  ins.)  Tlunlittio  vulunieisaiidotibtedlytlie  work 
of  a  DeTonahire  man  who  baa  a  keen  eye  for  the  beautiM  of  hie  cotm^. 
He  is  at  his  best  in  the  llDes  which  are  purely  dMcriptivc,  r.f.,  in  tk* 
word-picture  of  I.ynton  drawn  in  the  pocin  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
book,  and  which  will  find  an  appreciative  echo  in  tlio  memories  of 

thoaewho  know  that  beautiful  spot.    (2)  Tom  Brown's  Schooi 

Days.  By  an  Old  B^y.  With  illustrations  by  A.  Hughes  and  S.  P. 
Hall.  (Uttcmillau,  351  pp.,  6}  X  *i  ins.,  U.  6J.)  A  T017  handy 
edition,  likely  to  commend  itaulf  as  a  render  in  Kchoola  and  to  thoao 
who    are   willing    to    accept     tlicir    bclovod     "Tom"     abridged. 

(8)  Shakespeare's  country.    %  Burtnmi  c.  A-  WiinUo,  F.B.&, 

etc.  lUustruted  l>y  E.  H.  New.  (Mi-thuen,  xi.  +  219pp.,  S^  x  Sjiaa, 
it.)  A  channing  little  monognpb  daintily  got  up.  R?f<lltiit 
iUostiationa.  The  book  ia  entirely  Informatoiy  and  antiquarian,  and 
ao  attempt  ia  made  to  introduce  either  lilcraiy  oolonr  or  literary  styla^ 
yet  it  ia  distinctly  above  the  guide  book  clasa.  (-1)  The  StOry  Ol 
Catullus.  By  nu^h  Mncnnghton.  (Duckworth,  xi+89  ppi, 
7^  X  6  ins.)     A  most  sympathouc  and  yet  discriminating  aecoaat  ti 
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Iho  lifo  of  Uio  Bom&D  poet  and  the  lyrics  whiclt  aro  the  intimato 
fixproxxioii  of  it.  Tho  Torsfi  tmntJalions  are  amootli  and  munica]  and 
the  vutuiDo  i»  wdl  printed  and  tastefully  bound. 

MUSIC. 
The  Royal  Crown  Song  Book.  FiniL  Ptu-t.  (NnlH<>ii,  48  pp^ 
9{  X  7)  ins.,  U.  Gd.)  This  oollection,  whkh  oonlauu  alngablfl  sotting* 
Qf  words  siiitable  for  duldron  from  seven  to  ton  years  of  age,  would 
aerve  as  recreation  from  tliti  pntotioe  of  ni^bt- si  aging.  Tho  m«lodiea 
are  given  in  tlie  staff  and  Tonio-Sol-Fa  notations. 

PKDAQOGY. 
TWO    Aspects   or    Education.      Ity  Lucy  H.   U.    Soutshy. 
(I»iigmi>n«,    47  pp.,  4}  x  34  i^e.,  4rf.}     Etpry  word  of  (liia  foui^wnny 
IxMklot  in  vrorth  roadtng,  nod  vrith  the  inajority  of  Uiw  SouUby's 

(Iboorios  inoBt  t«aoIipra  will  be  heartily  in  uRcord.  Th«  first 
"Aspect"  is  " Solf-ControL,"  and  those  of  us  who  conimlor  that 
laixicm  (so'callod)  cducntiou  is  a  failure,  as  mgnrdK  th«  tyjie  of 
jdwractor  most  frtvjiinntly  produced  thersby,  will  find  thu  daiiger 
pOint«d  out  and  llio  rftcody  suggested.  The  socond  "Aspect"  deals 
with  "  Fortitudo,  Iluiuility  and  Larg«hourl«dDr««,"  and  is  a  reprint 
of  an  addicts  at  a  Q.  F.  8.  Conferenoe  of  Tectehers,  well>worth  nwding 
as  a  varDing  agunst  sins  wb'cb  beset  the  nuMt  devoted  toaohors. 
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BOOKS   AN1>   NEW   EDITIONS   PUBLISHED    DUIJING 
THE  LAST   MONTH. 


Dirrerrr. 
Aiulfmran,  Tits  Cliild'*  AnU  of  Uw  Aiioat!.-*.    Thynno,  U.  Od.  not, 
Brninii(t<n.  The  Dswu  ut  KuvelMtimi.    tiiniplun,  H.  nut. 
KJdJ.  Thii  lliiity-Niut'  Artidw.     Vul.  II.    AtIs.  IX.-XXXIX.      Kirin^tens,  ta. 

r'Uho  Leazaat'*  Pwyur  Bwk.     Oxfoni  Fren,  la.  M. 
I,  Grouhh. 

AImI.  ShskssMsro,  King  Elmrd  II.    Longmaiui,  1*. 
BrsndM,  WlUlun  Shaktimwa,  A  Criticsl  Study.     IIcu: 
Johnson,  lVuikt«nau«,  Ilia  Tampwit.     Bkdcirood,  I*. 
K«pbit,  The  ChildiWQ'*  ShKkwpwrD.    Tucli.  0*. 
Pi«e,  Milhin,  pHndi*i>  TxniI,  Book*  I.  and  If.    MoRittt  luid  Viig*,  2|. 
rolliird.  ChnncuT,  8qiiir<.-'H  ThIv.    SlacmlUsn,  U.  6d. 
Sluiw,  titiak(«pt«v,  llu- X<.'ici>u>l.  "  Ths  Chiswick  Bhsktepcsrs."  B«U,  la.  Gd.  not. 


Ilcincmsan,  IQi.  nA. 
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Fbench. 
BIy.  Songn  ot  Barongcr.    BInckio.  1*. 
1>i  Knnqow,  Cnmov,  L«  Doux  Boatui.     Dkckio,  I*. 
lislrlonUtloii  Mod^  Aaiwon :  Ttrauii.     From  Juan  ItVS  ia  inuMtj  ISM. 

Cott.  Coll.  Praa,  2k. 
P«UiMi«r,  Da  VogOi,  Owan  Bumw.     UnQinniiui,  Si.  fid. 

OuxE  Asn  Luur. 
OuMor,  I>o  Brilo  QiiUieo  VI.    'naJtung  Cullnce  t^cio.     Cuolniil^  Vnm,  I*.  I 
Bu).  K«pCB,  Bpnminoiid'i*.  UHonnMl,  Dito,     Bi>U.  U.  fld. 
Gudincr,  iWitUlian  of  CiMio,  Do  OSidii.    AlcUinm.  S*.  Sd. 
I«tii«iica,  Uoljn,  niiila,  End  Eierciws  for  Greek  Vtne  CampoMliM.    Dxtorl  Pro«, 

3i.  ed. 
LiddrOl.  Cawu.  Dn  Bnllo GaUIoo.  Book  II.     Dnil,  U.6d. 
MuTDnghtcn,  Tho  SUirj  ot  Cntiillun.     Duckworth.  i».  Od. 
Uacnuahtdit  (nnd  Ruiimy),  nitiillvui.  ^ImI  PoMn*.     DuobwoHli,  3i.  8d> 
PiiAQ.  V«r|pl.  .\mitiil,  lliif'k  Xll.     MfimiilLui,  1«.  Oil. 
Backbaui,  A««']iylii»,  IVnuelhiAW  limini)      OimliridKi'  Pno,  to.  N. 
RtniM,  nrunoniitfiititaii  b  Or«ek  Imiiliic  Vi-nx:.     ( jinibridi^  Pnn,  l«. 
tiuuDunwheui.  Piiiutua.  Caj)tiri.     Ni.<«  E<litioii.    t<»nn«iiifc)iigo,  !•.  M* 
Wnltun,  Lir}',  Bwik  IS..  Chxptcn  t.l9.     Boll.  la.  td. 
Wilwin,  Lowi^r  Otrck  Ptmc.     Blarkvood,  Sb.  M. 

HieroHir  *»»  geoobapht. 

Glnmi,  Tbn  Burrhone  Pnrlinmont.     Clflikr,  C». 

IlislmrUizn.  Ci>iii»ti-T><iiil  On'Kmiihf  of  thn  Uiitiiih  Idw.    CbanbtlSa  Ij. 
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Edacntioa  and  the  New  UnlTenity  of  London. — The  lotter  from 
two  members  of  Onvocation  of  the  Univcrsitj-  of  I^ndon,  Uiat 
app«)irs  nmongst  onr  OorrespondencH  this  month,  op^ns  up  a 
<]aeHtion  of  groat  importance,  which  oarnost  education iste  should 
not  ullow  to  be  hustlf-d  aside  by  i;Tuori(nt  oontompt  or  burJod  under 
Hw  yhxifiWr.  vxchhw  of  pxptidioncy  or  cam pkiwt rice.  Wo  propoiw 
here  to  set  forth  tho  cua#  for  a  proper  r<.'co>;nitiou  of  tlio  scjonco  of 
cduvution,  as  distinct  from  it«  methods  nnd  i>l(;montK.  in  the  n<-w 
nnivcrsitv.  We  are  well  awaro  of  the  difficulties  whicli  »tund  in  tho 
way  of  any  oonsidenilion  of  the  subject — i)illioultie«  croatod  by  lh« 
original  terms  of  thi^  University  of  London  Act.  But  they  uro 
<li(Eculties  which  should  lie  f»oeil — wlii(!h  wonld  be  faoeil  and  over> 
come  if  tho  London  };r»iiu».Leii  were  to  speak  with  one  voice  in 
favour  of  a  reeonsidenit.Ioii  of  the  proposals  of  the  Commiseioners. 
These  diSiculttes  arc  summed  in  the  limited  number  of  the  repre- 
ttcntatives  on  the  AcBtlfTiiie  Council— we  believe  it  is  Ifi^and  liie 
fact  that  they  have  buen  already  allotted  to  the  existing  faculties, 
whicfa  include  the  projiosed  now  faculties  of  theology  and 
economics.  But  t,hi.4  difficulty  rest^  on  the  assumption  that  this 
allotment  is  irrevocable,  which,  we  believe,  is  far  from  being  the 
case,  since  the  Commission  lias  not  yet  report«d.  Tho  r«J  diffi- 
onliy,  masked  by  this  ostensible  oae,  is  tho  fnudamcntally  fulso 
ooncoption  th&t  educatioD  as  a  snhject  for  tho  cstabli«hm<>nt  of  a 
faculty  and  a  degree  is  parallel  with  arts,  scicnc<^',  music  and  the 
rest,  and  is  indeed  of  subordinate  importjiuce,  being  a  new  scicnoc 
still  in  a  vary  floid  condition  and  only  idowly  winning  its  way  to 
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recognition  nnd  re«pect ;  wherefore  it  should,  forsooth,  give  place  U> 
mob  obrioosly  anporior  aud  rnlanblc  ttcieitoes  as  those  o(  engiaeei^ 
iog  and  ecoiiomios.     For  who  tiliall  deny  that  the  Bcienoee  which 
underlie  the  i>sl»bli»hincnt  of  looomutivc  facilities,  and  the  getting 
of  wealth  and  pliysivul  comfort,  urv  superior   to  the  scienoe  of 
developing;  mind  iiud  vuvtiig  m>uI»?     But  we  trivene  the  whole 
position  of  tliovv  wlio  contend  for  iIk^  »u|K^riority  of  aoy  of  the 
existing  facnltJt.is  to  tlie  propo3«d  faculty  of  education,  a«  well  as 
tliat  of  tlioAC  who  consider  it  in  any  way  {larallcl  to  any  of  them. 
At'  a  tnattcr  of  fact  all  the  existing  faculties  deal  mcrL-ty  with  the 
Tarions  spheres  of  knowledge,  the  various  ways  in  which  it  may 
be  obtained,  the  various  brands  by  which  it  may  be  rvcogntscd, 
and  the  various  degrees  in  which  it  may  be  acquired,  while  the 
University  which  comprises  these  faculties  eiyts  labels,  in  tho  afaape 
of  diplomas,  upon  these  various  sorts  and  sizes  of  knowlvdgo  for 
iho  guidance  and  protection  of  the  British  public.     But  th«  wicnoe 
of  vducatiou,  which  an  unkind  fat«  compels  os  to  fit  with  the 
caoophoiiouH  nairie  of  pt^dagogj'.  Is  the  knowledge  how  to  apply  all 
these  sortf  and  vixeH  of  knowk-dgo  to  the  practical  oonditiotis  of 
life  with  the  inJDimiiui  of  friction  and  waste  and  tho  maximoiii  of 
profit.     What  jdiall  wo  say,  then,  of  a  university  which  mon-ly 
[)our»  out  njiou  society  a  stretim  of  young  men  and  women  labelled 
B.A.,   B.8c,  i^tc.,   and    thereby    guantntt-ud  to  have  acquired  a 
certain  qimiitiim  of  knowledge  iu  one  or  other  phase  of  the  warn 
of  human  knowlinlge,  and  yet  never  driums  uf  any   attempt  to 
tit  them  witli  tlie  most  elcmenutry  rute.i  for  applying  these  aspects 
of  knowledge  to  the  best  advantage  in  a  worhl  wliie-h  l*  btwet  with 
intellectual    snares    and   studded  with   innuinttrable  obstacles  of 
phyiiical  deficiency  and  hereditary  taint  ?     But  this  in  ttie  reproach 
that  has  buug  upon  the  Univerdty  of  London  from  it*  inodest 
inception  in  ItfS?  to  its  gigantic  development  in  recent  years.     It 
has  flooded  the  educational,  scientific,  and  (in  a  less  dogrec}  the 
mpdical  world  with  young  men  and  women  who  tnmo  much,  bat 
are  too  ofU'ii  xiugalarly  nnable  to  Jo  anything  well.     They  bar* 
the  grammar  of  langiiage  at  their  linger  ends,  bat  tbeir  speech  is 
limited  to  tlieir  native  tongue,  beoauae  they  have  only  been  a^ed 
(o  supply  on  paper  proof  of  knowledge  and  uever  to  demonatnlt 
In  speech  the  possession  of  pow<>r.     They  can  solve  matbooiatkal 
puzzles  inexplicable  to  the  layman  ;  bat,  when   they  enter  tlw 
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daas-room  and  t'aoa  tlie  puutlea  of  infant  pajchology,  they  arc  m«re 
hahee  f^thoring  pt^bblos  apon  th«  shorcaof  ananknown  snaofliuto 
38  limitlesB  as  the  sjuioe  bejond  the  astronomer's  kou.  Tliis  again, 
because)  thoy  have  merely  been  called  upon  to  prove  a  capacity  for 
dealing  with  prearranged  abstractions  and  never  been  praciised 
upon  the  infinite  complexities  of  lUe  and  nature.  Tet  theae 
gradaatee,  men  and  women,  are  turned  into  the  Hchoole  as  qualified 
to  teaeh  because  thoy  have  proved  that  thoy  hiow,  and  no  oognisaocQ 
is  taken  of  any  capacity  to  transkte  the  oi)«  into  tho  other — ^tbe 
power  of  knowing  iuto  tho  power  of  comma  nicatin<^  that  vrhich  is 
known,  Tho  inability  of  tlio  University  to  tea  tliat  a  faculty  of 
odncation  u  of  vastly  greater  importance  and  urgvncy  tliuu  any  of 
U)o  o-xiHting  or  propoM'd  fttoultioK,  bcciuut;  it  h  concerned  with  the 
Mtonco  underlying  tlivni  all,  !.■•  iiuiaziug.  Now  is  tho  tinio  for 
all  MTLOSt  «ducationtt>t«  to  eipoak  out,  when  th<t 'C  nivcraity  is  in  tho 
crucible  of  roforni.  Afterwards  it  will  bo  too  latn  ;  for  we  shall  bo 
met  with  itic  taunt,  "  Why  so  eager  now,  you  who  were  silent  when 
reform  waa  in  tho  making?"  Now  is  the  time  to  alHrm  that  a 
nniTCirnty  without  a  faculty  of  education  is  merely  a  system 
without  a  #cii-iic'<%  a  liudy  without  a  aoul.  Tho  (Vmmissionnrs 
^P  most,  not,  in  thn  name  of  all  that  is  educationally  worthy,  allow 
^M  tUeimielves  to  bi>  led  aw:iy  by  tho  lures  of  oommercialiain  and 
^M  in)]M.*rialisjn  into  the  glorific:ttioii  of  new  elements  of  the  material 
H  body  of  education,  while  ita  spirit,  tho  science  which  knits  all  theso 
^■al^eaits  together,  which  :ilono  can  give  th<-m  UDity  and  force, 
^f  £>tinction  and  life,  js  rejected  and  di-«pised. 

■  «» 

H  Faculty  and  Chair. — ^Tho  recent  di>cuMioo  in  Convocation  of 
tlu-   Univeriiity   of   Loudon    as   to   a   faculty   of  i.>du«ition    waa 

I        not  a  littlo  clouded  by  tho  apparent  inability   of  anyoue  present 

^1  to  explain  clearly  what  the  Commi».*ioucrs  mean  by  a  faculty. 

^^  A»  far  M  we  can  di«^over  by  euipiiry,  their  uso  of  tho  term  differs 
from  tho  acoeptatiou  reco;^ni«ud  at,  for  example,  Univomity  College 
and  the  present  UoiTenity  of  I^oitdou.  In  tho»o,  tho  wwd  wontd 
seem  to  dotignate  a  grouping  of  academic  sabjoct*  for  tho  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  dbtinct  degree.  Thus  tlie  faculty  of  art}  consists 
of  pure  mathemalica,  lAtin,  Ore^k,  English,  Freuob,  and  so  forth  ; 
while  that  of  scienco  covers  puro  and  applied  mathematics  plij'sio- 
>gr>  botany,  eoology,  etc.     The  (Vimmissionera  on  (ho  othvr  luind 
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would  »eein  to  indicate  by  tho  terra,  not  motpljr  a  gronping  of 
MttdiMnic  sabJTCts  for  tb«  pnrpows  of  a  degree,  bnt  the  groaping  of 
obairs,  or  profeesorships,  for  t\w  purpOM  of  constituting  certain 
electoral  bodies   that   will   send   ropr«'«cntatJvfi!i  to  the  proposed 
Academic  Council,  whicli.  a*  mcntionwl  nbove,  baa  been  expreealr 
limited  in  numWr  by  tlic  Univi-rcity  of  Ijondon  Act  &nd  cannot 
now  be  vxt^^nde<)   to   inoliide   fnrtlier   represt'ntatiTefi   from   new 
eloctornl  fscnltir^.      Nw-dle!**  to  say,  wlule   the  advocates  of  a 
faculty  of  ed««ition  woald  likf  it  to  hf  reprMetited  on  the  Academic 
C'onncii,  their  obj(^«t  i«  not  priuinrily  the  oonTtttntioo  of  another 
and  undi-sinible  cleotoml  fooulty.     ^Vhat  they  want,  if  we  righllr 
interpret  their  action,  ia  the  cinlabUahnient  of  a  chair  or  chairs  of 
pedagogy  with   or,  if  inevit»bl<«,  without  represontation  on  the 
elected  Amdeinic  f  buncil,  and  a  high  degree  in  thp  science  of  cdo-       | 
oation.     Thiii  degree  xhonld,  obTiotisly,  be  a  poatrgradoate  degree,        I 
rtp<>n  only  to  gradnatM  in  scipnce,  arts,  medicine,  etc,  and  should 
not,  in  any  spnso,  liavfl  a  separate,  indcpendoni  exisienoc.     AVhat 
is  urgently  ni>ed«d  is  a  profeitsor  or  profcMors  of  pedagogy,  to  train 
those  graduates  who  propone  to  become  t^achtrs  in  the  science  of 
applying  to  ediicatioiiii!  purjiosi's  the  kimwlnige  U»<"y  hate  acquired 
in  obtaining  their  degree  in  arLs  science,  etc^  ami  a  high  diploma 
by  way  of  certificat*-  that  tliey  have  received  this  training  in  the 
science  of  education.     Thus,  we  lakft  it,  thti  objoct  of  the  present        I 
raovenient  is  to  establish  (I)  a  degree  of,  lei  os  say,  D.P.  (Doctor 
in  Pedagogy),  which  shonld  he  open  to  those  who  have  tho  London  ^B 
B.A.,  B.Sc,  and  other  degrfloe  of  graduation,  and  (2)  a  profrasor  ^^ 
or  group  of  professors  who  shoold  train  candidates  for  this  degree 
in  the  new  Teaching  Unii-ersity  of  Irfindon.     A   faculty  in   this 
sense  is   surely  all  that   edacatioai»ts  care  about,  and  electoral 
representation  may  be  loft  to  adjust  itaelf  later. 

The  Board  of  Education  Act  and  Technictl  IttitructioiL — 
The  monotony  of  the  period  preceding  the  forrnation  of  tho  Board 
of  Education  under  the  Act,  which  ia  to  come  into  forco  next 
April,  lins  boon  broken  by  certain  articles  and  letters  in  tho  Thna 
upon  the  organisation  of  the  Bdncation  Offio&  One  of  th«»e 
articles  which  goes  into  the  matter  in  some  detail  appears  clsewfane 
in  our  pages  this  month.     In  this  the  point  inter  alia  wna 
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that  thfi  broad  iQtoresU  of  aecondary  education  were  Io»t  Mght  of 
in  the  nid  at  present  rendered  to  secondarr  scliooU  cvpn  in  Surrey, 
wh«re  the  Technical  Inatractioa  Acts  are  not  applied  in  a  stricily 
technologioa]  way,  bnt  where,  as  Sir  GeorgP  Younfj  pnt  it  in  1894 
before  the  Royal  Commiflsion  on  Secondary  Education,  the  in- 
dooement  of  gaining  grants  caased  a  technical  nspcct  to  he  givm 
to  secondary  education  beyond  what  was  dfairnblc.  This  allega- 
tkm  brooght  a  reply  from  the  chairman  of  th<>  ti'cliuical  education 
oomniittee  for  the  county  namod,  who  impti;fiuvl  tlio  alateraent 
that  his  committee  exercised  any  influence  in  thiit  direction,  and  in 
snpportiag  his  »iew  attribated  to  the  royal  c-ommis»ion  itself  what 
was  in  fact  merely  the  unendorsed  report  of  an  KtwiHtant;  coinmianioiier. 
Ho  contested  the  point  made,  namely  that  the  aided  schools  in 
Surrey  are  mainly  of  one  type — a  type  good  enough  for  a  small 
area,  bat  hardly  satisfactory  for  a  whole  county — ^by  saying  that, 
of  the  twelve  aided  schools  (of  which  probably  hidl'  are  girls' 
schools),  fire  only  are  "schools  of  scipnco."  Hownver,  whibt 
dwelling  upon  the  merits  of  particular  schools,  he  did  not  deal  with 
the  weighty  uiatti'r  of  providing  greater  variety  of  typo  than  at 
present  exists  in  tho  local  area  which  was  under  conitideratioD.  In 
omitting  to  state  how  many  of  the  twelve  schools  were  ^rls* 
schools,  the  chairman  of  tho  technical  educational  cominitteo  has 
virtaolly  conceded  tiie  fact  that  the  majority  of  boys'  secondary 
schools  are  of  one  ty[Kf  only,  and  doubtless  for  tho  reason  that  at 
present  State  grunts  for  any  part  of  secondary  L'ducatioii  am 
obtainable  for  tiiLs  ty[io  alone.  If  Surrey  wore  willing  to  inipoM! 
a  penny  rat«  for  toclmicul  instruction,  the  difiicidty  raided  by  tlut 
definition  of  "  ti^chnical  instruction  "  would  not  be  iiisuporabh^  in 
that  connty.  Of  course,  in  saying  this  we  do  not  accept  Mr. 
Halsey's  opinion  that  the  Technical  Instructiou  Acts  as  tliey  stand 
can  really  be  made  a  proper  bu»i:«  for  a  loc-al  organisation  of 
secondary  education  in  general,  notwiihstuuding  the  claim  which 
ho  pata  forward  for  the  recognition  of  an  c)[i»iing  technical 
education  committee  as  tbc  rightfnl  judge  of  all  the  neods  of 
M-ooodory  education. 

TbA  Tna  FaaotiODs  of  the  Scienc«  and  Art  Department. — Apart 
from  the  article  which  led  to  the  correopondeiioc  upon  which  we 
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bare  touched,  an  mt4«nt«ting  commnnioatioa  from  another  corros- 
pondent  of  the  TVrn/i  nppcareil  in  tliat  journal  on  the  25th  of  lut 
month,  andor  the  title  of  "  Tbo  Trae  Function*  of  tho  Sctonco  and 
Art  Department."  The  writer  went  over  6om«  of  the  ground  of 
(ho  firtt  Article,  of  which  he  aooepted  the  main  pivmis*.  namclr 
that  tlio  now  office  ought  to  be  divided  on  organic,  and  not  npon 
official,  lioM  by  instituting  primary,  ecoondary,  and  technical 
deportmonts,  and,  fbrthermore,  points  oat  that  tbo  fundamental 
caiutc  for  this  lies  in  the  inappctorato.  The  writer  does  not  impatc 
any  blame  to  the  Sdence  and  Art  Department  for  their  attitudv. 
In  their  vlTorts  to  provide  higher  "sctenoe  and  art"  inrtmctioo 
they  wore  led  to  consider  the  foundations  npon  whiob  that 
iDstruction  was  to  be  based.  Primary  and- secondary  edttcation 
both,  he  says,  aim  at  general  training,  though  on  different  plaiK», 
iriiUst  real  technical,  or  technological,  instruction  iii  rather  a  speoal 
pr^iaration  for  some  craft  or  trade.  It  is,  hv  hold«,  high  time  that 
the  duties  of  inspecting  these  two  types  of  education  shoald  be 
separated,  aa  indood  tboy  must  be  in  a  fully  organi-wd  educational 
office. 

The  Int«niBtioiial  Congrew  of  Primary  Instmction. — Wo  have 
received  the  following  communication  from  tbo  orgBQiiing 
committee  of  tbc  above  congress.  "^Tho  succen  of  prorious 
Internationa]  Congrosacs  of  Primary  instruction  and  tho  value 
of  their  kboura,  wliioh  hnvo  often  inspired  fruitful  legislatiTe  or 
admini^t^aUvo  measures,  encourage  ua  to  mako  a  new  appeal,  on 
the  occasion  of  tlio  Exhibition  of  1900,  to  tfaoso  w)k>,  in  Fimooo 
and  among  other  nutiomi,  oooporate  in  this  work  with  on  intoroflt 
truly  nniveraal.  Yoa  ore  aware  already  of  tbe  profit  rcMtltiDg 
from  theso  moetinga,  where  each  indiridual  gainit,  in  contact  with 
men  devoted  to  the  aamo  tank  as  bim^slf,  new  ideai  and  new 
■treogth ;  wharo  each  nation  can  enrich  itself,  in  tho  maasare 
which  accords  mth  it«  conditions  and  ita  own  peoaliar  Ismptt^ 
meot,  from  th«>  ex{)eTionciO  of  other  nations ;  whore  all,  by  tfaa 
mutual  communication  of  tboir  suocessfol  oxporimenbi  and  by  a 
collective  inviiiitigation  of  problems  which  still  await  solution,  oaa 
propagate  the  good  which  tliey  havo  already  aocomplisbed  and 
invent  now  means  of  progress.    Tho  Intornatiooal  IJongrotf  of 
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1900,  in  which  we  shall  ho  happy  to  Bee  yoa  partictp^,  mil  open 
on  Tharsday,  2nd  Aiigaat,  and  last  till  Sanday  th«  Sth,  inclasive. 
It  will  bft  divided  into  Sto  sections,  corrraponding  to  tJie  following; 
five  qneetiona,  proposed  for  discns»ion  :  (1)  Domostic  Eoonoiny, 
(S)  Attendance,  (3)  Moral  Bdacation,  (4)  Higher  Primaty 
Instraction,  (5)  Post-aoholastic  Institutionfl."  Particulars  oa  to 
the  cominnnicatioR  of  papers,  attendanco,  etc.,  may  ho  obtainM 
from  the  secretary  of  the  organising  committeo.  M.  Trautncr,  20, 
rno  Etionne-Marcel,  Paris. 

Literature  at  Dniyersity  College. — Efforts  are  being  mado  to 
estftbligh  a  chair  of  literature  at  University  CVllegP,  London. 
Tho  moreinent  originated  in  the  ttuocoiis  of  a  coorM  of 
loctar(i«  delivered  by  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke,  and  the  idM  is  that 
ho  should  bo  tho  Snt  occupant  of  the  ohatr.  All  lovers  of 
litoratnro,  and  thwr  namo  should  be  legion,  will  approve  the  more- 
meat  and.  wv  hope,  lend  it  the  material  support  without  which 
approval  count-*  for  little.  Tho  honorary  treasurer  is  Mr.  J. 
Poster  Howe,  Holwood,  Qrovc  Park,  SJ).,  to  whom  subscriptions 
and  dooation.s  should  be  sont. 

Women  and  tho  Teaching  ProfoHion. — The  Wettmimter  OauUt 
reoentiy  drew  attention  to  (he  "  deolino  in  the  number  of  m&les 
who  now  enter  the  twwhing  profession,"  anrl  citeil  the  case  of  a 
Dundee  board  school  where  no  applicttion  liad  been  received  for 
B  vacant  post.  Tlie  smallnoasi  of  the  salary  was  no  doubt  a  factor 
in  the  question  ;  bnt  our  readers  will  find  in  the  article  by  Pro- 
fpsaoT  Thurber,  which  we  publiah  this  month,  that  in  the  United 
States  "  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  teachers  in  the  elementary 
schools  are  women  :  in  the  secondary  schools  the  proportion  of 
women  to  men  is  about  two  to  one  ;  in  tho  higher  schools  there 
are  as  yet  few  women  professors,  though  they  are  admitted  to 
chairs  in  many  of  tho  leading  institutions."  We  have  not  yet 
attained  to  this  la^t  logical  oonclusion  of  co-education,  though 
there  waa  till  recently  at  least  one  woman  lecturer  who  taught 
men  students  in  the  University  Kxtension  College  at  Reading. 
But  it  would  seen)  that  the  superiority  of  women  in  the  handling 
and  training  of  young  males  Li  beooming  as  obvious  here  as  iq 
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Amwca,  and  we  shall  probably  hsivo  to  prepare  carljr  in  the  next 
oeotnry  for  a  rcadjnstaont  of  evxal  duties  sioailar  to  that  dow 
obluning  in  the  States.  Is  it  possible  that  the  adrantagGS  arising 
oat  of  the  maternal  functioa  are  rcinforoo>d  by  the  prevalenoe  of 
training  among  women  teachers,  ood  that  the  inferioritr  of  t}>« 
male  teacher  in  the  manngCmoDt  of  the  joongnr  meiubera  of  his 
own  sex  is,  at  least  in  ]mrl,  the  rcsnlt  of  insofficieat  trumng  ? 
"Dia  matter  woald  socin  to  be  worthy  of  closer  investigation. 

The  Karoh  of  Scienee. — In  bis  farewell  address.  Dr.  Hill,  th^ 
retiring  Vico-Ciniiioellor  of  tlw  Uniruisiiy  of  Cambridge^  rrferrrd 
to  the  enormoas  growth  of  the  modical  and  scienco  school  at  Gam- 
bridge.  Consideration  of  the  number  of  candidates  eot«ral  (or 
the  University  of  London  cxaminatioos  reveals  a  iiimilar  increaje 
in  the  entjies  for  the  science  degrees  accompanied  by  a  rtmiark- 
ablc  falling  off  in  the  entries  for  the  arls  degrw.  The  explanation 
mast,  we  fear,  bo  sought  in  a  commercial — or  shall  we  nse  the 
politer  phnuo,  econoniteal  ?— consideration.  A  soienoe  ilegnia  is 
worth  mnch  more  than  one  in  arts,  hecaose  aoienoe  is  now  ttie 
living,  frrowing  stdo  of  the  pubUc  school,  while  it  dominates  the 
whole  exinteuce  of  t)ie  polyteehnie  and  lugbor  grade  primary  wbool. 
Naturally  there  is  a  rush  fur  the  acionoo  degree  and  a  coasequont 
development  of  that  side  ofnniversity  activity.  Tlie  moral  for  thej 
edueutioiiist  is,  obviously,  that  the  growth  of  intelloctual  ilevrlojk 
nient,  like  all  human  enterprise,  follows  the  line  of  highcai  utility. 
We  must  not  look  for  any  jnster  allocation  of  educational  ofibr 
until  wo  have  evolved  a  more  balanced  and  equitable  conception  i 
the  educational  ideal,  to  wit,  the  all-roond  brain,  fully  develoiK-d  in 
all  ita  phases,  and  the  perfect  character,  Uret  atqut  rotvndut. 
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N  tho  Journal  of  Education  for  November,  Alice 
Oldliiun  (liscuflses  "  A  Now  System  of  SiMsondary 
Edncation  for  Irdund,"  busod  on  the  report  of  th« 
Irish  Intermcdiato  Education  ('-ominission,  and 
J.  Spcnwr  Curwon  gives  «n  intpresting  accoont  of 
the  exjioricnccs  of  »  dosK'ii  "  Qc^rmuii  Schoolboys  in  England,"  who 
"did"  the  country  on  bicyclos.  Throo  articles  of  more  serious 
intoivst  anil  doi'in-r  t<i<Tnifl«anoo  are  '*  Cliildhood's  Three  Ages,"  by 
F.  C.  I'arsous;  "Our  Grandfather)*  a.o  Cliildren,"  by  H.  H. 
Qtutter  J  "  From  Union  io  University,"  which  is  anonymous.  Th« 
last  makes  »oino  t4>rrib1e  home-thrusts  at  our  English  system  of 
education,  but,  in  our  ojiinion,  losci  aiuch  of  ib  force  throngh 
being  anonymoiM.  We  have  had  enough  mitiro  ujion  our  English 
system.  We  want  now  men  and  women  courageous  enough  to 
band  themselves  openly  together  for  tho  carrying  oat  of  reform. — 
H.  H.  QailterV  article  is  a  review  of  A.  AV'.  Tuer's  "  Forgotten 
Children's  Books,"  and  gives  an  interesting  picture  of  tli«  "  good 
old  tiiow"  of  edocation,  which  were,  like  the  "good  old  times" 
ill  general,  so  shockingly  bad. — -"Childhood's  Three  Ages  "is  an 
able  and  interesting  contribution  to  child-study,  whioh  must  bo  reail 
entire  to  be  properly  appreciated. 

The  interest  of  tlio  November  number  of  the  Educational  Times 
is  more  general  than  pedagogic,  tho  only  it«m  in  the  latt«r  kind 
being  a  short  article  on  "  Imitgination,"  the  second  of  the  "  Chats 
on  Child  Study,"  by  M.  V,  H. — Somerset  Bateman  contributes 
some  thoughtful  romorks  on  "  General  Cultore." — The  R«v.  G.  C. 
BoU  writes  on  "The  Lines  of  Future  Progress  in  Secondary  Edu- 
cation," and  tliero  is  a  reprint  of  Dr.  Wormeirs  pai>er  on  "  Science 
Teaching  and  Inspoction,"  read  at  tho  lost  monthly  evening  meet- 
ing of  thu  CoUugo  of  Procoptore. 
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In  the  School  ITorU  for  October,  Prof.  M.  J.  M.  Hill  condnd 
his  •rticio  on  "The  Teaching  of  Proportion  for  Um  in  Geomrtiy," 
and  E.  h.  Milnpr-Barry,  M.A.,  commeiK«e  an  article  on  "The 
Position  and  Teacliinn  of  Gennan." — "School  Ponishment* "  is 
the  sabject  of  the  fiflh  of  C.  E.  Shelly's  "  Chapteis  in  School 
Hy^one."— "  The  Growth  of  a  Sciiool  Sodely,"  by  a  Head  Mast«r, 
is  worthy  the  attention  of  teuchors  who  are  trying  to  rtitniilatc  , 
etprit  de  eorpt  in  Uicir  xchools.  ^| 

Child  Lift  for  October  i»  a  %-ery  full  nnoibcr.  UnforttiDat«ly  ~ 
we  cannot  do  more  tlmn  moution  four  iirticln,  which  !f'^oni  to  lu 
especially  useful— (I)  "The  Terror  by  Ni>;ht,"  by  Miss  E.  B. 
Murray.  (2)  "  EducaUon  the  Restorer  of  Vocal  Speed)  to  the 
Deaf,"  by  Susanna  E.  null.  (3)  "  Symbolic  EdocatioQ,"  by  the 
Iter.  8.  Udoy.  (4)  "The  Function  of  Habit:  ita  U»e  aad 
Abase,"  by  Mary  G.  B.  Ilamiltoo.  The  first,  bowcrer,  mast  be 
studied  with  caution,  for  it  discusses  phi^nomena  whidi  can,  surely, 
bo  present  only  in  the  case  of  exceptionally  morbid  or  actually 
nnhealtliy  children. 

Is  the  Vnh-ertily  Extention  Journal  for  October  we  note  a 
reprint  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Kimmins' paper  on  "The  Teaching  of  the 
Humanities  in  Technical  luHtitutes,"  which  was  originally  r«id  at 
the  conference  on  "  University  Ext«nsian  Work  and  Methods " 
held  at  Oxford,  on  Angust  4th,  in  the  course  of  the  Sninm<T 
Meeting.  The  paper  concludes  thns— "The  point  npon  which  I 
wish  to  insist  again  is  that  this  great  rush  of  adult  oTening  inatmo* 
lion  has  comr  to  stay  ;  it  is  only  in  ita  infancy.  The  conditions 
under  which  it  is  developing  tend  to  exclude  a  side  of  edacatkm 
that  is  of  paramount  importancei.  This  evil  can  best  be  remedied 
by  introducing  more  liberal  stadies  into  the  Teclioical  InstitniM 
throughout  the  country.  If  this  can  be  saoceesfiiUy  aoooropIiaheJ, 
it  will  bo  a  piece  of  work  worthy  of  the  great  traditions  of  Unirar- 
Bity  Extension." 

The  Record  of  tochnical-und  secondary  "edocation  for  October 
contains  n  notjible  urticlo  on  "Educational  Organisation  in 
MaaMchujRotts,"  by  Frunk  A.  Hill,  Ijtt.D.,  Secretary  of  the 
MaasachuacUs  Board  of  Education.  We  hare  not  space  for 
quotation,  but  we  rcoommeud  oar  readers  to  study  what  Dr.  Hill 
aays  with  regard  to  local  control  in  school  administration,  becana^ 
"  More  than  ooy  other  State  in  the  Uni<Hi,  HassachuMtta  stands 
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for   tliB   principle  of  largo  local  control   in   its  school   adminia- 
tratiou." 

The  EduMional  JUeuw  of  America  is,  as  osoal,  full  of  first- 
class  pedagogic  artioles.  Id  the  October  nnmber,  F.  C.  S.  Schiller 
writes  OD  "  Philosophy  at  Oxford  "  ;  R.  R.  Reeder,  on  "  Historical 
DcTelopment  of  Si^hool  Readinj;  Books  "  ;  Frank  A.  Fittpatrick, 
OD  "  Minor  Problems  of  iho  Scliool  Superiat«nd«nt "  ;  and  there 
are  four  other  articles.  From  the  last  of  these,  a  condensed  report 
of  ao  adJri'sa  delivered  before  the  Kindergarten  Department  of  the 
National  Eilncational  Association's  recent  meeting  at  Los  Angeles 
by  Dr.  N.  Murray  Butler  on  "  Borne  Criticisms  of  the  Kinder^ 
garlen,"  we  qnoto  these  concluding  words  : — "  It  is  a  striking  fact, 
and  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  to  be  found  to-day  in  all 
odacation,  that  the  two  extremes  of  the  educational  process,  the 
kiadergarteo  and  the  nniTersity,  are  the  two  greatest  conservators 
of  individualism  ;  and  it  is  only  as  tho  individual  is  being  rescued 
from  the  routine  of  the  intervening  school  periods  that  bbeee 
periods  ore  rising  to  perfection  and  efficiency.  The  great  hope  of 
our  school  system  lice  in  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  individualism  is 
working  down  from  the  university  and  up  from  the  kindergarten,  and 
that  some  day  Ihe  two  lines  of  d4>volopment  will  meet  and  will  hold 
the  whole  educational  prooosa  within  their  spheres  of  influence." 

In  the  School  Hivirtp  (Oiiioago)  for  October  we  note  two 
articles — (1)  "The  Articulation  of  School  and  College  Work  in 
the  ScieDces,"  by  Ali'xnnilcr  Smith.  (2)  Langnage-Oorrelatlon 
in  the  High  School,"  by  O.  L.  Manchester.  Both  of  these  will 
repay  stady. 

We  commend  to  the  ntt«niton  of  oor  readers  the  article  on 
"School  Discipline"  by  Oswald  Sclilockow  in  the  New  York 
T«aeier't  Magazitu  for  October.  Here  is  the  oonclnsion  at  which 
Ur.  Schlockow  arrives  afU^r  a  sane  and  thoughtfnl  consideration  of 
discipline  in  three  phases — in  the  classroom,  in  the  playground, 
and  in  ranergencies.  "The  discipline  of  the  dass  is  thus  not 
merely  a  means  to  proper  teaching,  bni  has  in  view  the  develop- 
ment of  the  power  by  which  tlie  child  must  loam  to  control 
himself  when  he  takes  his  station  in  life.  When  thus  jndged, 
what  ploco  shall  we  assign  to  the  order  whicli  demands  of  pnpils  to 
ait  or  bo  stand  on  "dress  parade**  for  fifteen,  perhaps  thirty, 
minut«a  ?    Not  only  haa  this  no  practical  nse  (except  to  appeal  to 
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tbo  afisthfiUc  ecnse  of  the  epeclator),  bot  it  b  a  pbjdcal  imposn- 
bilitj  for  Rhil<ir<>n.  Pbysiologicsl  and  experimPDtal  psycbologj 
bavA  thowD  thai  atteutioa  caimot  bo  fooas«d  on  one  point  for  aoy 
lengtb  of  tinu>,  and  that  all  att«ntaon  has  a  motor  aoootapatiimeat, 
which  moftt  eitlter  find  a  healthfal  oatlet  or  leare  behind  barmfiil 
resolta.  Moreover,  the  fixatiug  of  any  point  (as  boys'  b«ad  in 
front)  for  an;  length  of  time  is  one  way  to  prodoce  the  liynotic 
state  ;  all  monoideism  tends  to  merge  into  onoonscioasness  ;  if  for 
DO  other  rea»oo  tlian  tJiis,  snch  useless  cruelty  should  bo  abolished 
in  the  scliool.  Tho  effort  of  the  school  should  not  bo  to  drill 
soldiers,  but  to  truin  citiseDS.  The  disregard  for  tho  rights  of 
others  which  we  eoo  displayed  oa  all  sidc^  in  cars,  hotels,  and  tho 
BtnMt»,  (tho  crowding  and  the  mud  huste  and  fear  of  being  laft 
behind  which  seems  to  posses*  a  cortain  ulemont  of  onr  popalatjoo) 
nuiy  be  traced  to  the  defective  military  disdpliuo  of  tlio  class, 
under  wliidi  the  pupil  dupeudi<  altogether  on  the  tcacbor  to  gire 
liim  tho  orders  to  stjind  ap  and  to  sit  down,  to  enter  the  room  and 
to  leave  it.  On  Icanng  school,  and  no  longer  finding  any  one  to 
direct  him,  the  customary  reuction  sets  IB.  lu  politics  wo  bn« 
discarded  the  old  notion  that  tho  people  must  ho  Iteld  in  check  by 
some  putornul  and  all-wisc  power  ;  instead,  wo  beliovo  In  oaoh  oos 
working  ont  his  own  salvation,  and  granting  a  similar  right  to  hi* 
ooighbors.  May  not  this  ideal,  which  has  worked  m  well  in 
politics,  produce  similar  results  in  oar  schools?"  Tbc  article  on 
"  Salaries  of  Ualo  Tcachors  in  Now  York  (^ty,"  prepared  by  a 
ooinmittce  of  toachcrs,  furnishes  some  useful  data  for  oomparisoa 
with  Eni»Ii»Ji  conditions. 

Thft  ATrWcrytin^nAmno  (Springfield,  Mass.,  U.S.A.)  for  October 
contains  three  articles  of  unusual  length  and  distinct  jtedagof^ 
interest^(l)  "Naughty  diildrcn,"  by  Elmer  K.  Brown.  (S) 
"  Mental  and  Moral  Development  of  the  Kindergarten  Child,"  br 
C.  C.  Van  Liow.  (3)  "Sclt^Will  an  Element  of  Cliaractor,"  by 
Caroline  11.  Paton.  We  cnll  a  soggestive  paragraph  from  each. 
From  "Naoghty  Children" — "A  dear  appreciation  of  the  fitfnl 
and  spasmodic  elen:>enta  which  apjicur  in  the  prooeaa  of  human 
development  is  of  use  at  thia  poinL  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  no 
child  is  distinctly  and  finally  nanghly.  lie  may  be  goilty  of 
aanghtincis,  but  you  cannot  read  his  cliaract^Y  from  single  acts. 
"Ru'Tii  was  nothing  I  rebelled  agaiostmore  strongly  in  my  obildliood 
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thnn  th«  Kumming  np  of  my  cbaracter  in  this  way,  1  ncgli>vt«tl 
tomotluiig  tliat  I  oaght  to  have  done,  and  was  told  that  1  wii8  the 
mwi  bi>cdIo*»  boy  that  my  accuser  had  orcr  «;pn.  I  udmitt^^  the 
nogleot  in  tlio  given  in^toDw,  bnt  swelled  with  indignation  at  being 
called  a  )i«cdU«s  boy.  1  rempmbur  trying  to  voico  my  protwtt,  bat 
wait  nnaUft  tofranw  it  in  words.  I  did  not  know  jnitt  what  my 
ohj<«tion  wa9,  bnt  1  folt  it  all  through  mo  in  n  timiult  of  fiaasion 
H  and  rage.  As  I  look  l>ack  on  it  now,  it  Roi'inji  that  I  waa  trying  to 
ny,  *  YoD  mui«i  not  gonoralirto  mo  into  a  had  hoy  hocansc  I  have 
done  this  ono  had  act.'  Anill  helipv*  now  that  ibolmy  was  right." — 
From  thft  JMHwnd  urtich) — **  Thcflo  f  xampWs  and  otJiera  betoken,  it 
meniit  to  me,  two  d<tf<(cta  in  Iho  ordinary  approa^^h  to  the  prohlfm 
of  training  the  kindiTgarton  child.  (1)  A  tendency  to  interpret 
the  child's  nature  to  flt  a  philoMphy  which  has  gone  before,  and  (2) 
but  -ilight  oonttcioaaoeas  of  the  true  iienelie  problem  in  child  growth. 
, . .  In  general,tlierefore, two  tbingH  an;  needed  bykindergartnersin 
their  pr«M^nt  practical  attack  npon  the  problem.  These  seem  to  m« 
to  bo  (I)  more  anbia-ied,  concrete  stndy  of  the  simple  and  normal 
phenomena  of  child-life  ;  (i)  a  broader  study  of  the  whole  problem 
and  period  of  edacation,  especially  of  the  relationti  of  this  period  to 
others,  to  prev«»it  excliiNivium  and  i.iolation  in  practiee." — From 
the  Iai4t,  which  is  oingularly  fnll  of  iiitolable  matter,  we  Like  this— ■ 
"The  mother,  grown  older,  wonthra  with  .tadne'u  why  her  boy 
cannot  leam  to  say '  no,'  not  realising  perhaps  Ihnt  bat  b  few  years 
ago  her  every  effort  was  bent  on  destroying  in  him  this  very  power, 
and  on  gaining  from  him  an  invariable  echo  of  her  own  opinion 
and  wish.  She  reah'ses  tliat  her  boy  has  entered  into  life  maimed 
and  halt  and  Mind  ;  and,  tracing  effect  to  c.inse,  finds  for  every 
lack  in  the  man's  powers  a  corresponding  lack  in  the  child,  pro<lnoed 
by  her  strict  adherence  in  his  early  life  to  the  principle  of  the 
trinmph  of  strength  and  age.  ...  By  these  snggesHons  we  do  not 
mean  that  the  child  i«  to  become  a  law  unto  hiuiiwlf, 
bat  rather  that  be  shall  be  freed  from  the  self-made  laws  of  other 
mortjils  equally  fallible  with  himself,  and  that  Iw  shall  bo  brought 
inetood  into  harmony  with  the  God-mad«  laws  of  natare. 
The  laws  of  human  natnra  may  render  impossible  the  development 
of  a  perfect  life.  The  laws  of  nature  are  laws  of  growth  and  arc 
ioTariably  expedient  and  josl.  Surely  the  work  of  the  educator  is  not 
to  gain  obedience  to  his  own  command^  but  is,  rather,  to  establish  for 
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life  the  priiJci|>lo  uf  obe^licnco  to  }utii  and  righteous  law  ;  and  tliU 
cao  only  bu  doao  by  up|>caliag  to  a  ttaiitod  mental  and  mora)  foroe^ 
Mutamt-d  by  tLc  uuUiratod  and  developed  (>x<«niiv<>  power  ol'  th« 
mtnd — tJw  will.  Tlic  viae  mother  will  nol  attempt  to  control  ber 
child — 'to  moke  ihim  miiiil' — -bnt|wiU  t«aoh  him  to  control  him- 
self ;  and  to  ^aio  this  result  two  linos  of  work  are  neoeBaary.  The 
ohild's  will  must  be  awakened  and  cnluvated  into  vij^oroiiB,  is* 
dopeodcnt  life.  Side  by  side  with  (hi«  must  go  on  th&  work  of 
t«achio^  the  child  to  tliink  for  himself,  and  of  rousing  aad 
ttrongthcoing  his  poreet  and  noblest  activities." 

Wo  referred  some  moatba  ago  to  a  striking  article  by  M. 
ilfdouard  PotJt  in  the  Rtpue  PAiago^que,  entitled  "Ames 
d'Etiolicrtt,"  which  gave  an  account  of  an  exporimeat  in  tfa» 
teaching  of  morality,  conducted  by  an  inspector  of  primarr 
fldiooU,  who  would  bajM  all  education  upon  a  knowledge  of  tiie 
soul  of  the  child.  Tluj  EHiptembor  uunibcr  of  the  Heme  con- 
tuns  an  account  of  indopondeut  oxperimunts  of  a  similar  natora, 
in  the  course  of  which  we  come  upon  thv  following  illaminating 
scliool-dnuna.  Act  1.  On  tliv  way  from  school  a  boy  makes  aa 
uiiprovukcd  attack  a\xm  a  iichool-lcllcw  and  seriously  hurts  him. 
Act  II.  The  teacher  publicly  informs  the  culprit  that  his  oSvaec  is 
too  serious  for  puuii>lmK-ut,  and  (hat  he  will  be  leii  to  the  Judgment 
of  his  owu  conscience.  Act  111.  The  rest  of  the  boys,  on  their 
own  iuilialiw,  held  u  inevting,  dr.tw  up  the  followiog  letter  and  wnd 
it  to  the  culprit's  father :  "  Sir,  --  We  have  the  honour  to  inform 
yoo  that  yesterday  evening  after  school  your  son  gave  one  of  bis 
school- follows  »  violent  blow  in  the  eye  and  made  it  bleed.  We 
have^  therefore,  put  him  in  quaraatiiie,  and  nobody  will  talk  or 
play  with  him  for  forty  days.  Moreover,  that  this  punishment 
may  be  thoroughly  carried  out  we  have  further  resolved  that  (in 
rod  ink}  '  .Anyone  spoaking  or  ptnying  with  him  will  receive  the 
same  pnni.-<hmeiit.'  Signed  :  A  meeting  of  his  school-fellows." 
Act  IV.  The  cuIprit'A  father  cxprcsscti  approval  of  llio  solidarity 
of  the  boys  and  of  their  action — "if  justiBed  by  the  facta" — bat 
asks  for  further  details  from  the  ma.<iter.  The  tatter,  after  Caroftil 
ioveetigation,  replies  that  the  endenco  of  brutality  h  coneliuivc, 
that  the  boys,  nevertheJess,  wonld  bo  nti«fled  with  a  pnhlio  apology, 
bnt  that  the  offender, "  either  from  timidity  or  pride,''  reAiMS  to  offer 
one.     The  lather  answers  in  the  following  terms :  "  1  bolievo  hit 
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refneal  to  spring  from  pride,  a  dofix:t  which  mmt  l>«  cured  by  any 
niMDsyoa  judge  suitable.  I  am  determined  thitt  lie  shall  bo  made  to 
aadentBnd  that  superiority  depends  on  merit  alouo.  At  the  same 
time  his  nadoabted  good  qualities  mast  run  no  risk.  I  have  made 
him  «e  that  an  apologj-  is  iu  no  sense  degrading,  and  that  it  will 
be  a  diguified  act  to  acknowledge  his  mistake."  Act  V.  The 
ofi'vudt-r  apologitws  in  these  words  ;  "  1  have  behaved  very  badly 
and  do»«>rTo  the  puuishucnt  of  my  school-fellows.  I  beg  ovory- 
body'fl  pardon,  tur  1  have  (;ivcn  llio  school  a  bad  name.  1  promise 
in  fiitnre  to  ohcok  my  tamper  and  be  a  good  comrade."  Wc  call 
otteuUon  to  thui  little  drama  for  two  rea»oas.  In  the  firitt  place, 
becaaso  its  source  \a  a  w-called  roj^iator  of  conduct,  which,  in  the 
schools  roferrwd  to  in  the  article,  passes  weekly  Iwtwcen  parent  an<) 
teacher,  and  can  ht>  put  to  many  adnkirablo  uses;  and  in  the  second 
]iLice,  bocau.-w  it  brings  out  so  well  the  methods  of  moral  education  as 
against  mere  discijiliiii^  The  disciplinarian  would  have  setthil  Ute 
matter  ofT-hand  with  a  word  or  a  blow,  the  education iiit  patiently 
nioultbi  thi-  soul.  We  have  mtnv  of  u*.  doubtlesji,  m^ide  our 
exjHTimentti  in  similar  directions,  especially  iu  that  of  enlisting  the 
school  on  the  side  of  order  and  justice:,  yet  it  is  no  less  stimulating 
to  read  of  the  efforts  of  other  pioneers. 

A  writi'j  in  the  PAiai/o^Unlie  XuUunif,  for  October  5,  creditti 
Norway  with  the  ilistinction  of  being  the  first  oonntry  to  attempt 
to  put  the  idea  of  the  "continuous  school  *'  ( Binhoitsschule)  into 
actual  practice,  "As  a  result  of  iho  school  law  of  1896,"  he 
dedares,  "  the  whole  educational  structure  in  Norway,  laclnding 
the  aniversity,  now  rests  upou  the  bruad  aud  solid  foundation  of 
the  primary  school.  The  pedagogic  demand  for  the  organic  con- 
uoction  from  hoUom  to  top  of  idl  the  public  schools  of  a  conntry, 
in  order  that  the  gates  of  the  higher  educulion  may  stand  open  for 
the  same  length  of  time,  and  under  the  same  conditions  to  every 
child,  the  passage  from  out-  school  to  uoothcrbeoosy  of  occompliith* 
ment,  and  the  definitive  decision  as  to  the  child's  course  of 
uutrnctiou  bo  postponed  till  ho  has  reached  a  certain  degree  of 
maUtrity^tlus  demand  has  now  been  brought  by  law  into  the 
domain  of  reality."  The  organisation  of  this  so  happily  realised 
doiuocratic  id<-al  is  described  as  follows : — "The  primary  school  is 
the  common  school  for  all.  Alter  about  the  fifth  school  year  (ten 
years  of  age),  the  pupil  passes  from  the  upper  division  of  the 
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[>rinuLry  school  into  the  middle  acbool,  wli«ni  iniitrDction  in  fon>ign 
langiiag«H  Brst  begins.  The  midJIe  school  proTidee  one  cxmne 
only,  which  lasta  fonr  years,  and  is  closed  by  a  leaving  axAmination. 
This  school  is  deecribed  in  the  words  of  the  Act  aa  '  a  wdiool  for 
children  that  leads  on  from  the  primary  school,  and  [H-DTides  for 
all  a  further  j^neral  edacation  adapted  to  the  ago  and  capacity  of 
its  pDpil».'  The  middle  school  leads  to  a  three  years'  conrse  in  the 
gymnaanm.  Here,  after  the  first  year,  hiforcation  begins :  on 
the  one  hand  n  Uterary-bistorioal  conrse,  with  the  chief  empbaas 
npou  modem  langungos  and  historical  subjects  ;  on  the  other,  a 
modum  coonie,  with  the  chief  emphasis  upon  matlwmatics  and 
natural  ^once.  In  other  rcspecbi  tl>e  j^raatest  poMible  similaritr 
is  iiitroduc«*d  into  the  two  connfes.  In  the  words  of  tho  Act,  tfaa 
OymnoMa  are  *»c1h>oU  for  yonth  wbioti,  witli  the  middle  scbodj 
for  a  foundation,  lead  on  (on  higher  gcoent]  cnltiirc,  and  at  tliB' 
same  timn  pnipnre  for  advanocl  adeiitilio  sludie-».'  The  course 
doaes  with  a  leaving  examination  wbieli,  amongst  other  things, , 
opens  the  door  of  tlii;  nniverKity." 

Further  detaiU  of  LhU  important  forward  step  on*  to  app«arl 
in  another  number  of  the  JCrilimij.     Meanwhile  wi>  m»y  ex| 
the  wish  Uial  tlio  Norweyaii  banner*  tbus  flouting  the  sky  would 
fan  our  own  poople  into  a  similar  entliayia^m  I 
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0  the  foreigner,  on  school  obeorvalion  beat,  who 
makes  a  haatj-  tour  of  tlio  Uoitod  States,  the  whole 
eilucatinnal  organisation  is  quite  apt  to  seeon 
confused  and  chaotic.  Uo  will  be  sure  to  obserra 
at  the  outset  that  the  fodontl  Government  has  no 
control  over  oduottion,  und  that  the  Nutioniil  Bureau  of  Education 
is  simply  an  instJtuUon  for  colloutin;;  and  disseminating  edu- 
cational information  and  statistics.  On  learning  that  the 
administration  of  BchooU  i»  let'b  entir^^ily  to  tlio  iodiridua]  Statos 
he  will  natorally  cspect  to  tind,  then,  in  «-ucb  stat«  a  strong  central 
organiiHition  directing  ami  unifying  all  of  the  educational  activities 
within  it»  jurisdiction.  He  will  indeed  itnd  in  each  State  a  State 
Superintendent  of  Poblio  Instruction  with  a  more  or  1ms  perfectly 
organised  ix)r[i»  of  asitistmila  and  a  more  or  less  well-defined  field 
of  u»ct*u1ni»4  ;  but  a  littlu  further  investigation  will  show  that 
Umm  State  organisutinnit  are  very  dissimilar  in  the  different 
Slotea  of  tl»o  Union,  and  that  Hit-  power  of  the  central  Slate 
Anthority  runs  in  different  States  the  whole  gamut,  from  almost 
oompUit4>  impotency  to  a  large  measure  of  potency,  never,  howoror, 
attaining  complete  and  unrestrained  dominion  over  the  edncational 
interests  of  the  State.  He  will  &nd  that  the  largest  measnre  of 
power  rests,  in  the  last  resort,  In  the  smallest  goremmental 
division  which  has  to  do  with  school  affairs,  this  being  frequently 
the  school  district,  a  ttpecially  constituted  territory  existing  for 
school  purposes  only.  The  tru»te«s  in  thi*  diiitriut,  clectod  by  the 
determine  Ute  ooune  of  study,  employ  the  t«aclier«,  and 
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CTVCt  Ulo  Bcfaool  bnildiag*.  No  fioanci&l : 
central  (Sorcrnment.  Some  con>c«  Trom 
but  a  oonsidentblc  pari  nni*t  [Llways 
district  iUeir,  on  ibt  own  inidutivc,  by 
cities  constituto  in  th«  main  inilcitonclcat 
edncatioDiil  intvrcal^  being  nnlrasU-<l  toalx)^ 
IB  oitLcT  ii{ipointed  by  tho  mayor  or  ele 
cottnbj  ittrotobes  the  whole  width  of 
varieties  of  cUinat«,  soil,  scenery,  and  poi 
Bortli  tliere  are  commanitiea  as  exoltisivel 
round  in  Sweden  itself,  while  in  Louisiana  I 
»UI1  fe[>rc3ent  the  ideals  of  the  old  rdgimj 
with  its  nearly  three  ceotariea  of  histoa 
oultore,  presents  sodal  conditions  compq 
Edinburgh,  while  Cripplo  Oeek  in  Col<H«d^ 
waa  a  prospector's  tent  and  to-day  is  a  dj 
peopio,  may  bo  compurod  to  the  latest  mi 
Africa.  Surely  it  must  ht  iin[)ossibltt  to  I 
system  of  Mueutioii  prevailing  over  thiii  van 
ludeidoscopio  conditions.  I 

^Vnd  yet  tho  odacationi«t  in  the  United  I 
part  of  the  coantry,  will  tvU  yon  tliat  thoi 
than  divcnity.  The  means  of  oommunicat 
people  uru  notable  travellers.  Kvery  yod 
thousand  oilncatorii  from  all  parts  of  the  CM 
at  tho  meetings  of  the  National  Edncatiot 
thoT  disouMi  together  all  that  is  newest  «d 
motliiitls  and  ideals  and  strive  to  agr«c.  Th] 
now  in  the  far  west,  now  in  the  far  enat,  aiij 
of  the  continent ;  the  reports  nre  pnblia] 
aasociation  alone,  probably  the  largest  of  1 
oxorciaes  a  (remendons  unifying  infloenfl 
activities  of  tho  country-.  But  more  than| 
Dol  developed  all  at  once,  but  one  at  n  time,  i 
in  the  settlement  of  the  now  States  hare^ 
oome  from  tho  oltter  States.  Just  as  Pr| 
model  for  most  of  tho  States  of  Europe  in  odf 
so  have  MiMacboMtM  and  Now  York  in  I 
models  aAer  which  movt  of  the  Stuto  vdut 
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Hississipi  rall«y  ami  tho  west  harci  been  cotLstrocted.  Certaio 
mocl!6cationa  hnvo  bfon  introilucfid.  to  bo  Mire,  in  each  State,  and 
DO  Stato  ba-i  quit^'  oomo  up  to  tho  inodcil,  so  that  HaMachnsetts 
aod  New  York  donbtlim  still  remain  the  leaders,  and  of  the  two 
tlto  8tat«  organiaation  of  i-dticiition  in  New  York  is  doubtloss  the 
more  complete  and  eficctjvo,  fumi»hm^  the  Ijcst  type  that  the 
United  Stat«6  has  to  «hovr.  MoroovtT,  there  is  a  largo  and 
increasing  body  of  ciliicatioiittl  lit«ruturc.  Alnio«t  every  State  has 
its  own  school  joanial.  It  oircalatos  widely  Among  the  teachers  in 
that  State.  This  jonmtil  iitituinlly  cutches  np nml  distfminati-s  the 
bc^  ideas  from  other  Siatoit.  There  are,  moreover,  a  considerable 
number  of  journals  of  imtional  circulation. 

On  aeoount  of  the.<ie  and  otht^r  influences  it  is  posAible,  tliero- 
fore,  to  lay  down  a  ratlier  clearly  defined  stitemcnt  of  achoot 
orguaiKitioQ  in  the  United  States.  This  norm  is  departed  from 
here  in  one  direction  and  there  in  another.  But,  on  the  whole, 
it  famishes  a  standard  by  which  any  State  system  or  any  city 
systvm  may  be  measured,  and  in  most  cases  tho  departures  from 
this  norm  will  not  be  so  coni^idenible  as  to  invali<iiit«  its  truth. 
What  this  norm  is  will  ho  be^t  understood  by  the  table  on  page 
700,  with  the  oxpltinutious  that  mtist  nccesearily  be  given. 

As^^hovrn  in  Ihiit  tublc  then-  (ire  three  well-recognised  divisions: 
elementary,  Mwoiidary,  and  higher.  All  of  these  divisions,  in- 
cluding botb  oulh;go  and  uuivuraity.  are  sup]>orteil  directly  by  the 
State  throngh  taxation.  Th!»  do««  not  mean,  by  any  means,  that 
all  coU^ea  an<l  nniversiticn  arc  sopported  by  Stato  taxation,  for 
the  majority  of  colleger  as  wt»ll  as  many  of  the  universities  are 
supported  by  endowments  and  tuition  fees,  but  nearly  all  of  the 
States  have  Slate  anirersitie«  supported  by  taxation,  which  give 
botli  coUegiato  and  university  training,  the  latU^r  oflcn  only  in  a 
moderate  dogre>e,  and  generally  also  iiistnicUon  in  t«^nical 
professions  such  as  agriculture,  civil  engineering,  mechanical 
engineering,  and  the  like.  In  many  places,  too,  the  kindergarten 
ia  a  part  of  a  public  ivhool  :tyAtem.  The  normal  schools  are  also 
supported  by  the  State  or  city.  New  York  Btato  alone  has  twolvo 
normal  schools  sup;>ortoil  at  Slate  ospenso.  All  of  tl>ese  divisions 
of  education,  then,  are  recognised  as  legitimate  objects  upon 
whicli  to  spend  money  raised  by  taxation,  and  are  on  the  whole 
supported  generously  in  this  way.     Tlio  farther  west  one  goo«  tbo 
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more  liboml  is  tbe  State  sappoH  accorded  to  Becondary  and  higher 
i]i»truction.  On  tJte  other  band,  it  in  also  true  that  thertt  nro 
jirivatc  iiistilutlouM  repre«etitin;i;  ovt^rv  grade  of  edao:ition  ;  [)rivutc 
kiRdorgurteni!,  private  olomeiitary  school*,  prinito  «ccoinlnry 
scltools,  genonJly  culled  acadctniea,  privnte  collegwi,  private 
tinivorMtic^  private;  iiermitl  9c)i<K>l»,  ami  privato  to(;liiiicti)  whools. 
Thi>  pi'ivato  soooiulury  aud  hij;hor  »chi>oL«  ttrv  to  u  vaosiderablo 
extent  sectarian  in^titatioa^ — that  is,  they  wore  foandeil  and 
endowed  by  vanoDii  reli>tion!i  dcnomiiiation.'s  but  at  tho  present 
time  the  sectarian  teat  for  teachers  i^  poasiii;^  away,  while  in  the 
instruction  and  attendance  tew  traces  of  seotarianisra  remain.  Then 
are  also  Catholic  and  Lutheran  parochial  soboola  which  cover  all 
the  grades  of  educatioD  op  to  tbe  university,  and  tJiore  has  recently 
been  established  at  Washington  a  Catholic  University  of  America. 
Through  the  elementary  and  secondary  divisions,  however,  the 
privnte  and  desominatioual  schools  take  a  very  unimportant  place 
in  comparison  with  the  schools  supported  at  public  expense. 

Id  the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  tuition  b 
absolutely  Iroe.  More  than  that,  in  a  krge  area  of  the  country 
test-books  and  school  supplies  are  furnished  free  to  the  pnpits  at 
public  expense.  In  the  State  institationa  of  higher  learning 
tuition  is  practically  free,  though  small  fees  are  charged  for 
lalwrutorie;^,  libraries,  and  tbe  like,  varying  in  the  different  States, 
The  idoa],  however,  from  which  there  are  few  departures,  13  that  ^ 
Stale  furnishes  free  education  at  least  up  to  the  profesi-iuual  studic*. 

Another  poiut  of  general  application  !«  tbe  fuel  that  nil  public 
scbuoU  and  State  untverei^cs  are  open  to  K'''!'  '""^  women  upon 
tbe  name  terms  as  to  beys  and  men.  With  few  vxci^[>tioiiH  the 
scbools  are  co^'ducutional^that  is,  boys  and  girU  attend  tho  iani<> 
•ohool,  sit  in  the  sumo  room,  and  recite  in  tbe  same  otns*c»,  from 
tho  kindergart4-»  through  tliu  common  sohooli,  the  high  (tchool, 
ooUe^e,  and  university.  The  attendance  of  girls  is  in  excess  of 
tliat  of  boys  in  the  upper  grades  of  Llie  common  schools,  and  in 
tho  secondary  schools  there  is  an  overwheluiin^  prejionderanoo  of 
girls.  It  is  -evident  that  iintc«A  a  reaction  sets  in  there  will  be 
far  more  educated  women  than  men  in  tiiis  country.  The  problem 
of  increasiug  tlie  attendance  of  boys  in  the  secondary  scho<^  is 
already  reoeiving  careftU  attention.  A  few  of  tbe  smaller  colleges 
still  limit  themselves  to  one  sex  or  the  other,  but  only  one  or  two 
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lurgc  univerKitic*  now  doM  tbcir  doors  to  wi 
universities  that  am  privately  codowtKl.  SI 
nlxKilutvIy  a»  (nn  to  woiiit^n  iw  to  mon.  | 
{iro[>ortion  of  Ivocliors  in  the  elmnontnry  »cli4 
tha  8«oonJary  t«ohool»  the  proportion  of  worn* 
Ivo  to  ODO  ;  in  the  biglwr  sohoolti  lh«re  ar 
profeBSon,  though  they  are  admitted  to  cha 
leading  iaBtitatioos. 

Tbo  free  kiDdc<rgart«n  in  connection  witli ) 
rnpidly  eixteuding  tho  area  of  its  influonoe, 
found  only  in  a  relatively  Binall  proportion 
l^rtou  truinin^  is,  thorcfori?^  not  nucussary 
clomvntnry  schools.  Th«»o  vlcmoutitry  or 
ofbon  divided  into  wliat  aixt  called  the  primaij 
grammar  gradt^M.  The  linv  of  diviKioi)  t.«  did 
vlooiviitary  coudh;  cover*  eight  yruir*  and  exH| 
of  comptiUory  attondaaco.  Compulsory  attend 
are  by  no  meaas  uuiform,  but  aro  onifornj 
Practically,  tb«rvforo,  ooiopnlsory  attAod 
United  Statos  a  Utopian  droam. 

It  ^oo«  without  spying  thiit  not  erery 
support  n  high  school.  Particularly  is  tliis  trDO) 
Qonorally  speaking,  howovor,  a  free  public  hi 
worao,  onn  bo  found  in  o%'<try  villa"!*  of  two  thij 
the  Stat(!«  north  of  tho  Miuou  and  Oixon  linoj 
cation  arc  in  n  backward  condition  in  the  wntA 
tho  ooinoiunity  is  not  large  enough  to  wpg 
provi.4ion  i«  ocoaaionally  made  for  paying  the^ 
the  ndorviit  high  school.  In  the  Huite  of  Neb 
ment  has  bnon  made  by  Stat<^  law,  so  that  all  a 
have  tho  right  to  fr«e  attendance  at  some  htghl 
sola,  pupiU  from  rural  di^triotd  having  no  higl^ 
to  attend  the  nearest  high  school,  and,  aa  tJ 
expense  to  the  city,  the  State  appropriates  dil 
school  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  number  of  <^ 
ing  it.  Tbo  tetidenoy  is  Htrongly  in  tho  did 
absoliitely  that  every  child  shall  hav»  the  pri*i 
Beoondary  lichool,  and  it  is  doubttoss  not  long  \ 
taken  to  provide  free  transportation  for  those  li 
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The  bi;;h  school  lica  Iwtwoen  thn  fields  of  elementarjr  and  higher 
i-^acatton,  and  feoU,  to  mine  extoot,  pressare  from  bo^  sidi».  On 
tho  oth«r  hand,  !t  ia  devclopinj;  a  w<<ll-d(>Gned  hunger  for  eoctions 
or  the  fielj  occupiei)  by  each  of  ite  trouMflsome  neighbotin!. 
Alrixidjr  it  ha»  reached  down  in  many  cases  and  absorbed  the 
iwvonth  nnd  eighth  grados  of  Uie  pk'inontary  school^t,  l.lias  muleing 
B  six-yoar  oat  of  a  foar-yoar  course.  It  i»  also  rmicbing  in  tho 
othi,'r  direction,  so  that  many  hi;;h  itchools  now  havo  at  least  one 
aildttlonal  post  gro<hiat«  y(«r  which  co»or*  the  first  year  of  oollc^c 
work.  SupcriuUindoat  Baliict,  of  SpriogGcld,  Miissachasott^  one 
of  our  best  eastern  cities,  in  bis  latest  report,  argues  strongly  in 
favonr  of  cxti-nding  the  conrse  of  the  free  public  high  tcliool 
npwarils  two  years,  thus  covcriug  hnlf  of  tho  usual  college  work. 
By  thifl  innnns  mom  pupils  will  bi;  inilucei]  to  go  to  college,  while 
tho  cost  of  ednoating  th«[ii  wotihl  be  actually  lesrt  to  tho  comintuiity 
than  it  is  to  send  them  away  from  home.  Of  coarse,  under 
present  conditions  this  cost  falls  at  a  given  Umo  npon  a  few  indi- 
Tidnals,  but  in  a  city  whpr<>  a  large  projiortion  of  »tndentA  go  to 
college  tho  cost  in  a  generation  would  be  fairly  well  distributed 
among  the  chief  taxpayers.  This  plan,  however,  will  not  imme- 
diMely  prevail  to  any  large  exteut.  In  all  probability  it  will  soon 
be  adopted  in  a  few  cities  where  conditions  are  peonliarly  fayonr- 
able.  The  hanger  of  the  secondary  school  for  tho  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  of  the  elementary  sohool  is  much  inoro  liable  to  be  generally 
satisfied.  Tho  extension  of  the  secondary  course  will  first  be 
downward,  for  it  is  demonstrated  to  tho  satisfaction  of  moat  educa- 
tionists that  high  school  methods  and  sub)ects  would  greatly  enrich 
aud  strengthen  the  work  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  present 
elementary  grades,  and  so  improve  educiltion  as  a  whole,  while  no 
one  yet  claims  that  the  bigh  school  can  do  the  college  work  better 
titan  the  oollogcs  thomsolvea.  At  present,  however,  aud  for  some 
time  to  come,  tho  typical  soconditry  school  of  tho  United  States 
will  bo  tho  high  school  having  a  four-yoant'  coursu  joining  tho 
elementary  whool  at  the  top.  There  are  many  high  whools  that 
liaTO  only  a  tlir«>-yoar!t'  couwo,  and  some  with  only  two  years.  Ten 
yoar*  ago,  perhaps,  th*  throe-year  conrso  »chooU  wore  the  lypiod 
ones ;  to-day  those  which  have  not  yol  attained  font  years  aro 
striving  vigoroasly  to  do  M. 

Id  ent^ng  tho  field  of  higher  education  we  come  npon  an  at 
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of  confosion  and  unoortuQtjr.  Thv  coUcgs  « 
of  bigher  tearoing  to  bo  dcrvlopod  in  tlii« 
prob«bly  remained  tho  typicul  one.  Tbc  coll 
right  of  conferring  all  dcgnyw-  Mnny  instit) 
veriHtieit  io  name  ari^  in  fnct,  ainou;;  oar  |io4 
ningo  of  instruction  goes.  A  coUogo  dvgruv 
for  tlio  stady  of  medicine,  Iaw,  or  tlK-vlogy. 
tioD  ttio  nnivcrsitiva  of  tho  UiiiUnl  Statos— th 
are  also  coUogo*,  that  is  to  i*y,  tlivy  bavu  a 
coanw  leading  to  tlio  W;ltclor'a  ilvgrM,  ami 
they  also  offor  soHNilleil  "j^rudiiate  omiriteii,''] 
yeara  to  Um  ina.ttor'.i  dogny,  and  in  two,  tl 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  ]>hilo60|>hy.  Therd 
professional  fichooU,  whioh  deroaml  a  collega 
and  have  n  profc»aional  coarse  covering  foar^ 
the  college  ia  at  present  one  of  our  probloml 
tcadeacy  to  shortoii  its  course  to  three  yean. 
able  at  such  reprosenuitivo  insutatjona  as 
Cornell  University,  and  the  Unirersity 
metliod  pursued  is  different  in  each, 
wliich  is  open  tho  entire  year,  lituilenta  may 
the  oil]  foar-yeura'  coarse  in  three  yeare  of 
At  Cornell,  while  tho  bachelor's  degree  is  gi« 
years,  students  may  take,  in  the  third  and  foq 
course,  elective  work  of  a  prufet^ooal  nol 
the  period  of  after  study  required  in  the  ( 
entire  period  of  collegiate  and  nniversity  i 
ono  year. 

With  the  high  schools  reaching  up 
rooching  down,  the  colleger  art'  likely  to  bo 
in  tho  near  future.  As  will  be  seen  by  rcfi 
ideal  period  of  prt'iiiiratiun  for  p^oft^4«iollal  . 
orgunistition  of  cduc;ttiou  in  the  Unitud  Stab 
covers  twenty  year*  of  study.  Vory  few,  il 
spend  so  much  time  n»  thid  by  taking  all  tA 
succoi*^ioD.  It  can  hanliy  Ih^  iloulHi-d  tl| 
practicable  and  uuwijH!  to  ri'ijiiirt-  i>o  long  a  I 
from  oil.  Tho  rvquiromentA  for  the  doctors 
tJi<j  university  oourte  certainly  demand  in 
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longer  poriod  of  «tiidy  tlum  i«  rvquirud  Kt  etea  tlw  lii;»i  of  tlw 
German  anivcr*iti(t«  — (W,  for  examplu,  tlw  Uniri-reily  of  Berlin. 

Tho  technical  school  if  .-'oinctime^  »  :topamt«  institution,  either 
private  or  sute,  but  more  Troijiiontly  U  foand  in  connection  with 
nod  as  a  part  of  tlus  aniv«r*ity  or^nisiition.  Its  conrse  of  etudj 
is  generally  foar  years  and  correspond*  in  a  rougli  way  to  that  of 
tho  college,  but  tho  requiremenU  fur  admission  nro  as  a  rnlo  ut 
least  one  year  lower  than  those  for  admission  to  college,  and  hence 
in  tho  diagram  tlio  technical  school  be;;iT».i  in  the  laat  year  of  tlw 
secondary  period,  while  tho  dotted  part  at  tho  right  end  of  the 
line  is  menut  to  indit-ato  that  it  Bometim«9  extends  over  tlio  full 
college  pt'riod.  This  is  m  cases  only  where  the  entrance  roiiiiiri^- 
monts  are  cHjuivalent  to  those  of  the  college.  In  tlie  s:imo  i>chool 
are  tAught  agriculture,  tnechantc  arts,  ciril  and  electrical  engineer- 
ing, marine  eiigineeriug,  forestry,  mining  engineering,  and  otlKT 
hrancht's. 

TIm^  iiormivl  »chooi  hiu  a  oonrse  extending  from  one  t>i  foar 
yean.  The  preparation  reipiirdl  for  adinission  is  not  very  ileftnite. 
There  is  a  general  lemlcncy,  howuver,  to  insist  upon  n  high  school 
education  hofore  ivdmisition  to  the  normal  school.  There  am  »oino 
•ulioob  wliich  dofiuitcly  make  this  roi|niroment.  hnt  in  tho  majority 
of  enaes  they  arc  not  able  to  do  su.  On  the  average,  therefore, 
tho  pupil  may  probahly  ontcr  at  tlie  point  indicat«d  in  tlie  chart, 
that  is,  at  tlie  end  of  the  si>cond  yrnr  of  the  high  seliool  course.  It 
may  Ire  j>ossihle  to  enter  with  even  les-i  preparation  than  this. 
Few  iiohoots  have  oour».iA  of  cither  three  or  lour  years. 

In  the  elementary  schools  the  curriculani  is  fairly  uniform. 
Tliere  is  little  chance  for  differentiation.  IlAuding,  writing, 
grammar.  United  Statfts  history,  geography,  and  the  elements  of 
phyuokigj'  and  hygiene  are  nniversally  taught.  Singing  is  to  he 
found  in  most  sehooU.  Manual  training,  domestic  suienoe,  and 
gymnastics  are  rapidly  winning  thoir  way.  In  addition,  one  or 
more  foreign  languages  are  taught  in  many  elementary  sohoolis 
tho  languages  being  either  Iiatin  or  Ucrman.  Algebrj  is  now 
being  introdiiucd  also  into  the  sevontli  and  eighlii  grades  "i^d  tlio 
elonientA  of  observational  geometry.  Science  in  the  form  of 
nature  study  is  ri-oniviuj-  iiiiTeasiiig  recognition. 

In  the  high  school  ttie  eountn  of  i^tudy  for  the  lirst  year  is  quttv 
generally  the  same  for  all  students.     Diffcreutiation  it)  poetponed 
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M  long  na  posablc.  With  rare  and  inconndorable  exwptioBJ 
tlnTC  are  no  separate  schools  for  the  JifTcrcnt  oonnes  aa  to 
Gffrmany.  Not  only  are  boya  anJ  Kirl*  tuuj^ht  together,  but 
stndfitita  preparing  for  college  and  thoM  who  are  not  preparing  for 
college  are  taaght  together  ;  student*  in  the  classical  and  so  callcil 
philosophical,  modem,  and  English  coiir«>(i  are  also  sido  bj  side  in 
the  »3ine  school,  and  grncrally  in  the  same  dassea,  bo  far  as  tfasf 
pursue  thl^  Huno  slndics.  Th«  coanea  jast  mentumod  may  U 
considored  iu>  the  typical  oiirwit  in  the  Amorican  secondary  schooL 
They  may  tw  rou<{hly  <Ii-'«lingni^>iod  a<i  follows :  students  in  tbt 
olaHiticnl  conrso  have  bot]i  I^atin  and  Greek;  stiidenl«  !□  dir 
philoraphica]  coiintu  Ijutin  nilh  no  Greek;  stnJentfi  in  tlto  modffti 
OonrH  two  nioileru  langua^s  withoat  Latin;  stodent^  in  the 
English  oourso  science  and  history  with  one  foreign  langna<^  or 
none.  English  ami  mathematics  are  common  to  all  conrs«t. 
These  separate  conrswi  are  not  always  called  by  these  names  nnr 
arc  all  of  them  always  found  in  tlw  same  school.  There  is  at 
present  a  considerable  amount  of  elective  work,  and  the  tendency 
IB  to  increase  it.     The  some  is  true  of  the  colleges. 

The  rnlo  a  generation  ago  was  tJiat  tlic  higher  school  fixed  it* 
own  entrance  reqnirement«  and  set  an  examination  as  a  bar  acrov 
its  door.  Thus  students  from  the  elementary  school  were  obliged 
to  pass  an  examinatton  before  they  oould  enter  the  high  school, 
and  students  from  high  schools  and  academies  were  universally 
obliged  to  pass  an  examination  before  they  could  be  admitted  to 
college.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  changing.  The  higher  sdxwls 
are  finding  it  more  and  more  desirable  to  adapt  tlieir  work  to  the 
work  done  in  the  scbooU  which  arc  feeding  them.  The  examination 
at  entrance  to  tlio  high  schuol  ha*  boon  very  generally  abolished 
within  recent  yoars.  While  colleges  prescrro  their  entrance 
exaini nations,  with  few  exc^gitious  they  also  admit  without 
examination  on  the  certifictte  of  graduation  from  approved 
secondary  schools.  There  is  now  very  general  agreement  that 
the  transition  from  one  grade  of  school  to  the  next  higher  :«hi>uKI 
bo  made  easy  and  atti-aetive  rather  than  difficult  and  forbiiMing. 
Students  should  be  encouraged  to  pass  over  these  unfortunate  gap* 
in  our  educational  nnily  by  means  of  safe  and  pleasant  bridges 
rarJier  than  forced  to  try  their  fortunes  in  u  flying  Icup  with 
tlic  cxninination  vaulting  polo. 
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Wliilo  oar  oducntionnl  uilininUbrntiun  in  <]o(^uIlt^llised,  there 
clonrly  niarkod  U'luipncip*  tow»rJ«  n  yrcntpr  di'grof  of  OBntral- 
ation.  Tbi*  i*  (Hirticiiliirly  true  in  our  griKil  citivs  wIipfp  tho 
protileiiifl  of  »cliool  ivltiiiiii»tratJoa  itro  piiculiarly  ilifficalt  and 
importanL  Within  a  few  years  a  numbor  of  oar  mo-it  importaat 
cities  have  oompl^toly  morgan isei)  ihoir  eilacational  Bysteros. 
In  the  new  sy»ti%mii  iiitroiluooJ  certain  general  features  are 
manifest,  aitch  as  rtHfactton  in  the  size  of  the  Boards  of  EdncatiOD, 
tho  appointin(>nt  of  the  Board  hy  the  mayor  rather  than  hy  elwtion 
on  ward  tickoU,  and  concentration  of  more  power  in  the  hands  of 
tho  city  superintendent.  The  reorganiaation  of  oar  city  school*  is 
no*  yot  o»mptet«,  bat  it  is  recaiving  great  attention,  and  edncator* 
in  Anuirica  are  watchin;^;  this  development  with  peculiar  int'.TGSt. 
Jimt  now  and  for  the  past  year  the  snhject  has  hoen  espocially 
pTOinine-nt  in  the  city  of  Cliica^o,  dae  partly  to  tho  appointment 
hy  tho  mayor  of  an  cdncationa)  commtHsIon  which  prt^iMtrcd  a 
ntport  upon  the  roorji^iiiHation  of  tho  city  KchooU  tbnt  has  at  onco 
iaktyn  nink  as  one  of  th«  inoflt  important  educational  dooumentd 
vver  pul)ltflh«(l  in  this  oonntry.  While  the  Bill  baj^tul  upon  this 
report  ws.*  dcfoatod  in  tho  Icgialntura,  largely  on  political  ^^roumla, 
many  of  tho  r4.>oommcndatioa<  of  thi»  roport  have  already  Ixwn 
intiXKloocd  by  tho  Board  of  Edacation,  and  there  is  ;;round  for  the 
belief  that  in  tho  lou^  run  its  r<Monimcudatioas  will  in  the  main 
bo  ntado  opuntivo. 

Thv  poopto  of  tho  United  StaU^  believe  in  popular  education. 
Thtty  iK-lievo  in  education  at  public  expense  through  the  higlt 
school  and  tho  Stut«  university.  Sporadic  attjicks  ore  made  upon 
tlic  sap{>ort  of  the  hij^h  s<^hoo1  at  public  expense,  and  every  now 
and  then  the  State  universities  arv  also  attacki^d,  but  there  is  not 
a  shadow  of  doubt  that  l)oth  in.^Litutions  arc  far  too  strongly 
sapportt>d  by  public  opinion  to  be  ever  more  than  temporarily 
crippled  here  and  there  by  spasmodic  ebullitions  of  demajiogaery. 
In  the  United  States  in  MSft-ltlil?,  the  amount  expended  on  tlu 
pabtic  schools  was  in  round  numbers  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  This  was  more  than  fonr  times  as  much  as  the  ex- 
penditures for  the  War  Department,  about  six  times  as  much  as 
tJie  expenditures  for  the  Navy  Department,  and  six  times  as  much 
as  the  interest  on  the  public  debt.  Over  sixteen  million  childrau 
wore  in  achoo),  exclosive  of  those  receiving  higher  edncation.    The 
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total  namber  of  tcochors  in  the  ]>utilic  schools  wtut  something  ot 
fonr  ImndriNl  thoiistnd.  Thu  <-x{>vn(litur(-  jvr  eayila  for  edi 
wita  ;;rcutur  thiin  in  imy  oouulry  uf  tliv  world.  While  nut  all 
tins  money,  jMrhiips  is  ojHtnl  wtsoly.  it  i»  on  tJie  wholt?  :^«ot 
ch(>erfully.  Tho  people  l)«lt0Te  in  Uiu  fclioolif  anil  otb  vnWiae.  ^ 
Mcrilio.it  lliut  Ui«ir  chiUlivii  inaj  have  ttotU-r  opportaniU«s  Ums 
Uioy  hull. 

School  administration  is  continually  in  dongrr  from  political 
inflacnoe,  and  teachers  and  pupils  are  often  made  ut  mScr  from 
politicnl  nianiptUation,  but  tlicre  is  good  j^roand  for  tlii^  Ijcli^f  that 
a  people  which  manifests  its  interest  in  education  hy  hiicIi  ^^^tienwt 
expenditure  will  not  for  any  Icnjctli  of  time  suffer  tlio  wlmiaistn- 
tion  of  its  \'ast  edacatiooal  interests  lo  remain  in  tfao  bsncbof 
incompetent  and  unworthy  officials.  On  th«  oontriuy,  tlw 
organisers  and  administrators  of  tHliication  in  the  Cuil'Od  Stalai 
oonstitnte  a  body  of  men  who,  on  the  whole,  are  insjiircd  by  • 
high  professional  spirit,  animated  by  high  ideals,  devot<rd  to  tlw 
advanceiiiont  of  the  schools,  and  receptive  of  all  the  new  that  is 
also  good.  Tlifl  spectacle  recently  presented  in  our  country  uf  tbe 
president  of  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  famous  oolleges,  himsdf  s 
scholar  iiud  t«acb«r  of  tho  highest  staniling,  resigning  his  college 
prosideucy  to  accept  the  snporintendency  of  a  great  city  sdiool 
system,  which  ho  lias  tbus  far  adniinistemd  with  di^itin^^iabe^ 
snccvKS  cannot  Imt  bo  regarded  as  a  liappy  onion  for  tlio  future. 

CnARLBS   H.  TRLItDIUt. 


VOICE-TRAINING     IN    SCHOOLS. 


NEW  and  cnornioiw  auhjwt  i!<to  ho  (irapplcd  with  by 
the  ovorhnniencil  tichooIma»tor  of  tOKlay.  Ilithorto, 
in  Bpconilnry  ttchootit,  tho  ([ocittion  of  tlw  pronan- 
cintion  of  tln>  Qnoen's  English,  tho  nature  of  the 
sounds  wliich  emerge  from  Uie  f*chooIhfiy»'  lips,  the 
kind  of  tone  in  whidi  the  touching  ia  uttiM-od,  ami  th(>  juppl^  of 
good  singing  voicei;  for  school  music — all  thoBo  matters  havo  been 
Ipft  to  chance,  wiih  tho  usual  result.  Thcro  has  been  an  imincniio 
waste  of  voice-power  ;  and  that  means  woiiia  of  intellectual 
sttmulns.  of  physical  health,  and  of  mnsical  resource;, 

1  will  bring  forward  some  fact*  in  support  of  this  st-ntcmoiit 
prfMntly,  but  it  would  bo  well  meantime  to  note  that  in  1893  tho 
British  Medical  Association  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
tho  ov-ils  attendant  on  misuse  of  tho  voice  and  ignorance  of  tho 
Rubjoct  in  a  brief  and  weighty  memorial  addressed   to  the  uni- 
versities and  public  ochooU  "  and  other  pnblic  bodies  interested  in 
the  question."     That  was  wix  and  u  half  yefirs  ago.     The  resnlt 
1  vu  notliing  at  nil  like  precipitjito  hoxte.     Indeed  no  notion  what- 
ever wn*  t«ken   by  tho  selioolc  till  the  Headmaster  of  Coventry 
brought  torwnnl   a  resolution  at  tbo  conference  at  Shrowsbory 
Ix'ld  last  C'hristuitu,  and  in  oousequenco  of  his  t4>tling  sgwech  a 
icub-ooiumittee  was  appointed  and  a  report  drawn  up  which  will  be 
printed  in  the  report  of  the  oonffroneo  next  Chriplma.*.     Mc^on- 
tiine  n  languid  curioMty  was  stirred  by  the  announcement,  publicly 
fmade,   that   1,800   elementary  school  teachers  in    London   alone 
sere  incapacitateil  from  teaching  by  trouble  in  the  throat  conK- 
P<)uent  on  bad  voice-production  :  and  further  that  the  School  Board 
wcr«  engaging  the  services  of  experts  to  deal  witli  the  mi»cl)ief. 

It  wad  eminently  clmracteristic  of  English  journalism  that 
some  of  the  best  known  oducjitioual  ]>erio<licals  derided  tho  con- 
i^enoe  for  dmling  with  this  <|nestion  at  oil.    It  was  treated 
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ftmj  dmr  tfam  DO  nHOBttf 
Kfc  gndtf  tfaera  m,  Mttej;  all  Ik 
th»  fwfBary  el«w  fwAfa| 
lakai^be.  And  tln>  b eadly 
We  asj  doRfy  oar  scbooli,  we  aaj 
local  aa^BritMi^  antnl  ■■Ibarity  and  a  whole  armaf 
bat  Aa  ooo  tUnf  oa  wUdi  giw^Uiing  dqwoA  if  iht 
to  hm  good  it  tfe  ^>Mdi  of  the  temAtr:  aad  it  » 
in<Bnwlalh  tfaii  KogfiA  liochcn  spoik  wotm  than  ut  ImajE 
bonao  bn^  «te^  En^itk  pvpib.  It  u  eqamUj-  iodi^ataUi 
tfaii  Dohodj  eve* :  umI  Unt  if  aajone  ilid  cm  it  is  sinad 
impoarihle  tar  bint  u  know  where  to  go,  what  to  do^  or  whoa  to 


It  >•  a  ai-gnUr  fact  that  the  poblic  know  there  is  aoefa  a  ihtsg 
M  "ckrgrntta's  tliroat,'^  bot  have  Derer  beard  of  the  bu  earn- 
mooer  acfaool  teacher's  throat.  And  jet  there  is  a  welUutoaa 
throat  doctor  in  I»ndon  who  uses  the  espresston  "  Boan)  Scbool 
laryngitis  **  as  descriptive  of  an  affection,  verj  familiar  to  bim,  of 
the  rocal  organs.  It  is  again  sngdar  that  while  ^nrcb  csongre- 
gattons  habittmlly  groan  over  the  bad  reading  of  IcsMns  in  church, 
they  sboold  rciuatn  in  t^nae  ignontnce  of  the  uppalliug  waste  of 
voioe-power  on  tbo  [mrt  of  tcachen.  Voice-*  arc  aacd  for  yean 
nod  yearn  which  only  pODetrate  to  a  |)ortioii  of  tli«  data-room. 
Very  few  \>t>y»,  iiiil<H-d,  can  read  or  &pcak  in  a  class-room  in  a  way 
to  idtairly  oonvny  their  meaning  to  the  rest,  and  a  huge  omoont  of 
time  h  waAtod  in  the  masu^r  saying  "what?"  Meanlimo  ths 
iD<lesonl>abIe,  bat  not  nn^jK-akablc,  cockney  accent  is  spreading 
amnin  in  the  sonlhorn  ooutiti<'»,  till  it  will  en^  long  como  to  pam 
that  the  majority  of  English^poakiag  people  I'xpreag  thoir  idH^B 
by  these  mystic  vowel  eoands.  And  Uien  to  many  teadiJI^ 
the  time  at  last  comes  when  the  weight  of  the  hoavy  1 
burden  is  increaAod  by  the  sense  of  increasing  diffiralty  in 
getting  throngli  tlie  day's  work  witboot  a  formidable  ache  ' 
in  tlt«  throat,  an  ache  never  to  be  forgotten  by  tboee  who 
have  once  felt  it,  tlie  gloom  being  ever  intensified  by  the  pntsped 
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]        Allow 
^B  opporl 


of  toM  of  livclihooil  and  an  lacapablo  middle  age.  Conceive  t«ach- 
«  clii**  of  cif-hty  cliildroD  in  Jaly,  while  §nfforing  from  a 
Alliug  voico-powor  and  coDstriction  of  the  pharynx  !  Some  day 
tho  llnti^b  public  will  wake  np  snfficiently  to  reoogBise  Uie 
Kriovoualy  boavy  load  which  lias  for  years  been  laid  on  elementary 
•vliool  t«achor» :  and  if  we  farther  reflect  on  the  pain  many  of 
Ihoin  qaito  DcviIIo»<ly  andergo  in  their  country's  service,  bravo 
»iitlVTiii;r  women  (leTutin^  all  they  have  to  tho  children,  and  delicate 
men  witli  fumilicN  to  pn>vid<!  for,  it  may  be  that  some  of  ns  wiD 
feel  a  little  uuciuty   ut   buving  trc^ttcd  vuic^^tniuing  as  a  foolish 

Bat  there  i»  anotJier  side  to  the  matter  ooacernin;;  miitic. 
I  cannot  give  pnKtli*  now,  bnt  I  will  iui«<;rt  that  in  every  school  of 
500  boys  there  are  aboat  300  who  with  full  and  Bcientific 
trainin;;  could  £omo  day  sing  well,  many  of  them  bcantifully. 
Allowing  for  a  largo  number  be-in g  prevent<'d  by  lack  of 
opporlanity,  there  ought  to  be  even  under  present  conditionit 
,sb<wt  lilly  :  tliere  are  a4  a  matt«r  of  fact  about  five.  (I  am 
iug  of  those  who  ultimately  b(M»m»  iiingcrs,  not  of  tho 
trebles).     Now   why   is   ibis?     Simply   because  when  a  boy  is 

|fight«en  or  nineti^m  yi-^u-a  old  and  begins  to  ^ing,  hi;*  friends  tell 
Iiiui  to  go  lo  ti  singing  nia»tt«r,  and  thf.  great  probability  is  thuL  b« 
falb  into  tho  hands  of  an  arrant  quack,  and  by  twenty-tivo  yean 
of  age  he  is  oonlirmed  in  liad  liabits  of  production  for  life.  By  a 
"  quack  "  I  mean  a  man  who  teaches  without  scientific  knowledge, 
merely  because  be  has  been  a  passable  singer  himself,  or  else  has 
been  a  good  singer  with  a  bud  production,  and  having  mined  his 
own  voice  proceeds  to  teach  others  how  to  ruin  theirs.  Tins  last 
is  quite  a  common  case.  Wull,  if  a  maa  of  twonty-fivc  has  a 
strong  throat,  his  bad  production  only  tells  on  him  gradually  and 
be  will  go  on  to,  my,  tliirty-tivu  singing  perhaps  weli  and 
offoctivoly  ;  but  with  n  certain  uncajjiy  feeling  that  all  is  not  right 
with  hi»  nppor  DOle^.  Probably  aboat  that  age  these  noti.>s  begin 
to  fail,  it  may  Iw  through  frttpient  singing  or  because  he  is  nsing 
kis  voice  in  tcjitcJiiug,  preaching,  or  public  speaking.  Then  ooroes 
orUis.  He  probably  stops  singing  if  he  is  on  amateur,  and 
works  along  with  his  damaged  organs  as  well  as  he  can  for 
speaking  pur|)06es.  If  he  is  a  professional  he  takes  to  toadung 
»nd  projiagat«s  hja  owQ  blunders  (or  a  ^iuu«  a  lesson.     Tho  one 
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thing  he  never  dreams  of  doing  is  patiently  to  stndr,  throat 
anatomy  and  learn  why  bis  voice  has  gone  wrong.  Is  it  not 
passing  strange  that  a  singer  like  Santley  beeid  his  voice  till  be  is 
well  orer  sixty,  while  ordinary  amateurs,  who  don't  ase  tbeir* 
nearly  as  bard,  seem  to  aoqaie«»  in  being  of  no  use  after  forty? 
It  never  ooenrs  to  them  that  the  secret  of  n  lasting  voice  is  natural 
prodnctioD  :  and  the  reason  of  decay  between  forty  and  fifW,  jnst 
wli4-n  N  man  should  be  in  his  prime,  is  tliat  tbo  throat  pussa^  is 
nrtifivially  obstructed,  and  the  resooauoe  ciuunbor«  only  partialir 

On  this  subject  1  could  say  much  more.  At  [tmsonl,  liowvrw, 
let  ns  consider  schools.  It  is  slowly,  dimly  coming  l«  b«  reoo^ 
niftiHl,  amid  autold  ap)K>avaIs  of  «tuiiidity,  Uiat  music  may  ba  a 
purif^-ing  and  elevating  iTiflucnoc  in  a  school.  So  ohoirs  are  tratiml 
and  concerts  organised.  The  muaio  mwtor,  genArally  a  man  of 
sensitive  organisation,  is  drivon  nearly  mad  by  tlii^  cliameterof 
the  mau^rial  he  lias  to  work  upon.  A  cathedral  oboir  tmefatr 
begins  on  his  trebles  at  seven  or  eight  years  old.  TIu>  public 
school  music  master  takes  them  gonendly  at  fourteen,  tlieir  voico 
absolutely  undeveloped,  and  they  themselves  unable  to  read  the 
simplest  bar  in  slow  lime.  Of  counw'  his  energies  an  fn>ttrd  away 
in  hammering  in  hymn  tones  into  the  haods  of  bored  small  bop 
when  be  ought  to  bo  taking  the  whole  dioms  together  reading  a 
fairly  easy  anthem  at  sight.  Again,  why  is  this  ?  Simply  bocanse 
the  neglect  of  music,  that  is  voioe-development  and  teaching  of 
reading,  in  the  preparatory  schools  is  almost  complete,  and  if  aa 
agitation  were  made,  the  answer  would  be  that  the  training  of  the 
little  boys  for  the  Eton  and  Winchester  scholarships  absorbs  all 
available  time.  And  there  is  truth  in  the  pica.  Moreover  the 
training  in  a  preparatory  school  would  bo  a  case  of 
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thi>  benefit  wonld  be  almost  entirely  for  the  public  school :  bat  il 
woulit  be  a  rich  one  and  would  soon  tell  on  society  at  largo. 

]klr.  Iieuch  h.is  told  us  how  the  rapadons  and  tmscrupalou 
courtiers  of  Edward  VI.  destroyed  tbo  song  schools  of  England 
by  spoliation ;  only  s  few  years  after  Erasmus  had  described 
England  as  the  musical  connlry,  Germany  as  the  dmuken  oount/y. 
It  may  be  that  wo  arc  beginning,  but  only  just  beginning,  to 
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think  tiuw  to  rocover  from  that  ontragcous  blow  to  the  most 
«eio«iiiil  of  tho  fino  arttt.  There  is  a  vast  masg  of  muHical  taeto 
aniODg  u»  which  is  Dvv«r  cultivnttH)  nad  mroly  apponlod  to.  Many 
causes  ki-op  music  in  chock  still :  and  one  of  tli^  most  sL'riouii  is 
that  thoujuiods  of  good  voices  arc  anauaUy  spoilt  by  ni-gloct  or 
hod  t«-it«hinfr. 

Having  uttered  tJitH  jeremiad  I  will  hriufly  iDiIicat«  tho  kind 
of  n»n«dy  necdtu).  A  Kodctj  is  nvodcd  to  seloct  fint  a  wt  of 
tinging  U:aic]ii-T»  who  a^rvo  abMluloly  ou  fuiHlninoiito]  [iriiici{>l«8, 
form  thctii  into  a  achuul,  rigidly  exclude^  others  wliat«v<.'r  ibeir 
reputation,  who  do  not  tvaoli  on  the  Mimo  liue^  and  ibeo  inTiLe 
the  public  to  make  trial  of  tJii;  principles.  Mi'itiitimfl  leotnrttrs 
should  bo  sent  to  schoolii,  lo  hi^ur  IftA.wnii  being  j;ivoii  by  tho 
teacbera  and  auswers  being  mumbled  out  by  tlic  pupils.  Tb« 
visiting  lecturer  should  then  instruct  the  tt^achprs,  first  collectively, 
on  broad  lines,  as  to  th«  haudling  of  a  class  and  tlie  insisting  on  a 
few  rnles  of  reading  uloud,  etc  f^ccondly,  any  teachers  in  urgeot 
n«od  of  relief  he  should  see  to  at  once,  on  the  spot ;  tbo  fee  being 
paid  parUy  by  tho  school  aotiioritios,  partly  by  these  special  ca«e8. 
iSiuiilar  visits  should  bo  jiaid  lo  public  s<rhoolis  universities, 
training  collegea,  theological  collegeo,  eto^  and,  if  pOBsible, 
gnituitoiu  help  should  bo  given  to  necesiutous  cases  among  the 
clergy,  private  teachers,  and  others  whose  livelihood  depends  on 
the  voice. 

Such  a  Mocicty  is  in  procei-s  of  fonnation  in  London.     Of  this, 
perhaps  uioro  auou.     At  present  haec  liudtmut. 

E.  Lyttbltok. 


SOME  OF  THE  FIRST  SI 
FOll   YOUNG   CH] 

(^Continneil  from  Octc 

E  start  theB  from  (he  home,] 
for  the  first  rciir  or  Dionj 
the  pripiitivp  homra  of  of 
constnict  the  wnttio  Itnbi  oj 
clmmois  leather  nti<]  sticlB 
luiliitn.  In  v,-int(>r  ttmc  tlie  miow  a»ii»tl 
of  thr  E»]aiinnnx,  wliik!  wr  moiH  hU  ond 
mhI  iiliiD  th«  iatcriur  so  that  it  intiy  W  wan 
long  dw-k  months  of  thn  Aretio  year,  fi 
■epAnte  atudy  tlie  pupilii  tltink  out  the  ] 
kind  of  lif*,  thn  foro«t  or  desert  r*Kion,i 
They  search  for  the  food  it  demands ; 
model  the  wea[>on8  and  tools  it  mjaireS'; 
clothing.  TIte  hci^t  ittjirtinj:;  |>oim  ia  Uie 
be  lt!<l  in  tlieir  own  neij;hbotirhood,  wba 
famish  th«  background  for  an  imaginary  ei 
An  encampment  of  gy]ixiets  or  a  t«nt  id  i 
helps  to  leuliso  its  possibilities.  1 

For  the  work  to  prove  effective  both 
and  for  gathering  a  store  of  experiences  I 
proceed  slowly.  Tlie  teacher's  office  ca 
supplying  material,  and  in  prompting  th4 
ima(;ination  and  in  objective  form  tliv  d 
wiidK-^  him  to  ap|>erccivc.  "Thcnutdingi 
the  language  of  the  ]ui»t  invc^vcs  the  I 
illustniing  any  ago  as  will  give  the  re«]ii]j 
the  spirit  of  that  ago.  It  iiivoivi>j  time  to 
thought  and  repeat  in  imagination  their  exfl 

Passing  from  the  life  of  the  most  pH] 

_ . J 

*  B.  J.  Rice  :  Gmne  (jf  Slaiig  in  Bitivry  ami! 
work  giving  »  wida  nirwy  ot  toaUrial  for  tbe  " 
(FUnognn,  Chiuso.) 
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keeping  in  rivw  the  tines  of  iatArost  the  child  con  most  readily 
follow  and  his  coiutrnctivc  iiislincU,  we  lead  him  next  to  at6 
the  advantages  of  a  settled  over  a  nomiiilic  life,  and  thc:n  help  him  to 
coDStmct  modeU  of  some  of  the  earliest  brick  and  »tono  dwellings. 

Here  we  most  ask  ourselves  the  qnoation.  Whence  shall  we  take 
domestic  scenes  which,  while  giving  valuable  and  hesutiful 
pictnres  of  the  early  settled  homes  of  the  race,  will  yet  be  suited 
to  the  limited  comprehension  of  the  child  ?  Otir  circle  of  iostroctioD 
must  include  the  chief  industries  of  Ute  early  household — ogriciil- 
tare,  the  making  of  many  tools  of  wood  and  metal,  vessels  to  (tore 
and  cook  grain,  the  weanog  and  sewing  of  garments.  The  place 
and  period  from  which  we  select  our  scenes  nrv  of  loss  importance 
tliun  the  tmth  and  simplicity  of  the  lit'v  depicted.  Most  teachers 
will  probably  prefer  to  turn  for  tl>cni  to  tlio  history  oi  the  great 
eastern  nations,  to  the  period  when  ihostt  homes  of  briok  and  stODO 
wen:  lir»t:  built  that  reveal  the  intelligence  of  a  strong,  active,  and 
art!sti<'  peujili>— to  tlii;  age  when  art  and  crafl  were  one,  and  u»o 
was  still  "  the  suggonier  of  beauty."  The  best  examples  of  simple 
|Hnck  dwellings  and  coloured  wall  decorations  will  probably  be 
ftnnd  in  Hgj'ptian  record.  For  the  stone  house,  early  pott<.-ry,  audi 
actilptnrw,  we  may  go  to  Greek  history. 

The  domestic  life  in  an  early  settled  Iiome  will  have  introduced 
our  pupils  to  a  wide  circle  of  hunuin  rclationsltips— that  of  master 
*ad  servant,  mistress  and  maid,  the  edttcstlon  of  children,  the 
beginning  of  trade.  If  we  decide  to  follow  this  kind  of  history 
boilding  further,  we  shall  probably  Bnd  the  most  prolitsble 
tobjects  for  study  in  our  own  land— in  tbe  great  bouses  that  oor 
ann'stors  constmcted  (1)  for  defence,  (2)  for  u  religions  life  of 
industry  and  good  workf .  Again,  bero  wc  should  provide  that  the 
present  and  tlio  past  touch  eacli  utiier.  Tho  pnpils  should  first 
visit  and  carefully  examine  some  of  the  best  examples  that  renuua 
to  nit  of  ancient  coslluit  and  churches.  They  should  note  and 
sketch  on  tlie  spot  all  the  chief  features  of  tbo  construction,  even 
if  it  be  but  a  ruin,  and  then  attempt  themselves  to  realise  tiio  Ufe 
that  years  ago  was  carried  uii  inside  the  walls.  From  Iheso  two 
centres  it  is  easy  to  find  many  great  roads  by  which  mentally  to 
txavel  back  and  forth  I'rom  long  ago  till  now— the  extent  of  tbe 
land  that  belonged  to  the  castle  and  the  charch,  how  that  has 
changed  to-day  ;  the  duties  of  the  lord  and  lady,  of  the  prievt  aad 
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monk  ;  tbe  haiolot  of  ooUn^^cii  ttial  jiaUlicrt-d  round  Uie  casUv  :  the 
abbcj  or  priest's  house  that  belonged  to  ih.v  obarcb  ;  tho  hoDting 
and  joDsUng  at  tbe  castle  ;  the  gardens  and  Ssli^poad  ;  tbe  library 
aod  school  cnltirated  by  tiie  monks. 

&Doh  is  a  rery  meagre  sketch  of  history  stndies  tiiai  eoaUe 
yonng  children,  who  start  oat  from  tlioir  ovn  experienoes,  to 
gather  9onie  of  the  materials  for  laier  historical  oonstructjons ; 
and  EDoreover  90  to  gather  them  that  a  right  habit  of  looking  at 
past  iafits  in  tho  life  of  the  race  is  engendered.  It  is  not  llw 
mere  stndy  of  history  that  will  form  tbe  wise  and  otiucally  Strang 
man.  The  facts  of  history  may  be  followed  with  the  greatdt 
interest ;  bnt  so  long  as  they  are  looked  upon  as  bcloDRtng  to  the 
past  alone  they  do  not  win  ]K>wer  over  tb«  life  of  the  stsdest. 
It  is  only  in  BO  far  as  be  nsM  them  to  interpret  and  gntde  tfa» 
present  that  th«y  gain  for  him  ethical  valne.  Vt'c  wi«h  th«reforv 
to  train  our  pupils  to  use  history  as  a  mirror,  in  which  to  tt» 
reflected  tbe  conditions  that  stiU  to  a  great  oxtvat  coattol  the 
destiny  of  man. 

Lot  mo  finidly  fwint  out  two  conditions  offfrectivo  work  of  tlaa 
kind  in  which  it  difForii  from  history  iuslriK'lion  ai^  usually  purmmL 

(1)  The  teoclier  must  mark  out  oortain  centres  of  instroctkin 
sjouud  which  will  ho  colloct4.'d  nod  grou]«-d  Ihu  facts  nod  details 
belonging  to  thiit  cciilrc.  Ho  muft  do  thi#  jiarlly  becMiec  he  is 
not  going  to  stk  his  pujiil  to  dejH'nd  for  oonnoctednoos  of  events 
on  tn)?uiori»iiig  nn  f\tivt  time  ortlrr.  Hut  tliorc  IS  a  grOJit^T  rrasoo. 
The  forming  of  great  and  ii-ivid  pictures  exercises  tl>e  cbildrco 
happily  and  impressirely  in  imagining.  "Great  moral  force  b 
the  effect  of  great  scenes  and  great  unbroken  thongbt-maaaea." 
(Hcrbart.) 

(2)  Tbe  use  of  text^woks  by  the  pupil  most  bo  csrefnDy 
controlled.  The  mental  exertion  and  dJMii^DO  that  forco  the  mind 
to  a  higher  stage  of  activity  consist  in  tbe  iodcpcndent  ideal 
roconstruvtion  of  a  life  tlutt  in  piut  rasombles,  in  part  differs  from, 
our  own.  If  instead  of  this  effort  of  the  imagination  the  pupQ 
leocive  a  picture  bodily  from  oitbor  a  book  or  from  tho  teacher,  bis 
own  mental  iLctivity  is  of  it  much  lower  grade ;  and  again  Uw 
iRutcriul  h«  thus  gains  is  grosiwd  witli  much  less  force  and  cosily 
drops  back  into  oblivion. 

The  place  for  Utoratwo  osd  reading  is  not  at  tlw 
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the  study  of  a  snbJMtt,  bnt  later,  after  it  has  been  constmct«d  in 
iden  and  then  mode  objective  in  sipeech,  drawing,  or  other  manual 
work.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  we  shoalil  place  in  the  hands  of  th* 
child  good  pictnreB,  poems  and  passages  from  historical  narratiTO 
boeuing  apon  the  sabjeet.  These  will  fill  ont  and  vivify  his  con- 
oeptiona — will  friniish  to  them  a  more  benutiFul  form,  ami  groove 
for  thom  a  lasting  abiding  place  in  the  heart. 

In  oounection.  for  instance,  with  tent-lifo  wo  read  [lAjtiiagcft 
from  Ijongfcllow's  Hiawatha  ;  wo  show  pictured  of  Ahraliain 
roooiwng  gncsts  at  bi»  tont-door,  the  caravan  crowing  tlir 
Arabian  dciwrt.  Whou  wc  have  conrtnictod  tho  strong  ittone 
dwellings  of  the  Greek*,  and  follow«ii  the  daily  life  of  the  honse- 
hold,  we  read  of  Aldnoiis  ent^^rtainin;;  Ulj'fites,  and  tlte  lattor's 
retnrn  to  tiie  long  fujuglit  homo  in  Ittioca, 

In  the  history  teaching  of  our  tiohooh  wo  have  depended  for 
ethical  volae  almost  solely  on  impressing  on  onr  pnpilit  ideals  of 
individual  excellence — of  the  hero  who  gives  liLi  life  for  his  fellows, 
or  sacrifices  happiness  to  honour.  While  recognising  the  impori- 
ance  of  this  side  of  hisr^rical  study,  I  think  there  is  need  to 
direct  attention  to  anotJier  side.  It  is  necessary  to  form  itleals,  not 
only  of  life  in  the  court  and  cnntle,  hut  of  community  life — life  as 
It  should  be  amongst  peajtants,  traders,  ardsana,  manntaiotaren, 
and  farnters. 

It  is  only  by  means  of  such  studies  that  onr  pupils  will  oome 
to  appreoisto  the  many-eidedneais  of  human  life,  its  complexity  and 
apparently  conflicting  iotercsts.  Only  thuscan  they  be  traiuod  to  nw 
biKtory  to  throw  light  on  the  political  and  social  economy  of  to-day. 

On  the  walls  of  a  side  chapel  in  an  old  churcli  in  Lubcok  there 
is  painted  a  series  of  pictnres  known  as  the  Todlentani  or 
Danco  of  Detitli.  Death  is  represented  as  a  grim  and  grinning 
xkeleion  iKading  a  dancing  procc^Ion.  He  clasps  tho  liands  of 
the  Pope,  who  in  turn  leads  on  the  Emperor.  Hand  in  hand  tJ>ero 
follow  king,  nobleman,  soldier,  burgher,  peasant,  all  ranks  and 
classes  down  to  the  tiny  baby.  It  wa«  tlins  that  the  mediaeval 
artist  conceived  the  onward  march  of  tlio  huinim  race.  Wo  wish  to 
show  to  tho  next  generation  also  a  march  onward  of  tlm  peoples  ; 
but  since  the  leader  thcv  are  to  discern  i»  not  LK-ath  bat  Light 
and  Life,  wo  must  gather  and  group  our  materials  with  this  end 
ID  view.  MaRU  E.  FtHDLAT, 
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PRBrACR. 

II R  following  rough  notoe,  arranged  mostly  in 
ordor  in  whicli  thoy  wen*  writtMi  down,  relate 
oxpericnccs  of  odp  of  tlio  many  nncortificd  avca 
nry  IoscIictk  in  EnjrUud,  wlio  Ii^^im  th<ur  art 
being  pitchforked  into  «  forni,  niach  in  the  « 
way  08  awiiumors  woro  onoe  tuugbt  br  being  Hang  «traigbt  i 
the  w«lcr. 

Like  many  un  antodtdact  he  haA  picked  np  muoh  from  otb 
since,  bill  not  n  few  of  the  first  idisu  that  lenchinji  ^nggeistml 
him,  nlthongh  at  tlie  time  thny  ladced  boing  worked  up  iuU 
i^Rtein,  sworn  to  him  .itill  to  bo  often  in  tbeir  ontnre  as  easential 
over,  itnd  from  their  very  obriousness  to  the  ordinary  teacq 
likely  to  he  iii.«iiffici(^nlJy  iniiisted  on  in  hooka  written  for  \ 
sitociiilitit.  Mont  hooka  on  any  subject  pre-supposo  a  oerlt 
amount  of  preriona  elementary  knowledge  on  the  port  of  I 
reader,  and  one  often  sees  in  consequence  that  in  many  eabje 
the  "  bookish  "  man  woald  be  exceedingly  well-informed,  if  he  i 
not  laek  a  knowledge  of  tho  very  Gnt  prindples  and  practa 
elements  of  the  subject.  Tliis  article  may  thorofore  tnstr 
tlie  learned  tiieorist  and  afford  ploasun)  lo  tlwM  wlto,  starting  fn 
somewhat  similar  <k'pthH  of  ignorance,  liave  ponod  through  i 
same  phases  as  the  autlior  in  their  otrugglo  to  jaAlify  llicir  proU 
sions  to  bo  oonaid«r«d  aa  "one  who  toaohes"  ere  they  read 
the  full  dignity  of  a  teacher,  wito  iiigns  bis  opinions  with  a 
of  ipv  lii-nl  flourish. 

For  of  Iho  leacher  in  the  Aristotelian  sense,  in  contrast  with  4 
who  teachm,  there  is  no  pretension  hero.     The  teacher  is  be 
has  worked  up  hia  eiporienoe  and  liis  ideas  into  a  system  ;  and 
these  rough  notes  there  is  hut  tittle  or  nothing  of  systeim,  for 
simple  reason  that  be  who  wrote  them  was  still  in  the  era 
i4ate, 
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pBBUMDJAEy   NonOSS  ON  THB  SlTOJECT. 

TIi<!re  are  profesflions  and  profeseions,  Probubl}'  ttio  Wst 
romuiicratir**  is  Utu  mart}T's.  After  that  I  shoiiKI  pliico  the 
■uwistnnt  nuuter's.  The  prizes  nr**  fow.  A  heiMlmHvtvritliip  or  n 
liousomiiHtorghip,  tlio  capitation  fee  or  Uceo^vd  victualling,  th«  poll- 
t«x  or  boy-farming.  It  is  tmo  there  was  oiicc  an  u»hor  wlio  was 
ttti  nrchhishop,  but  he  was  only  nn  ushtv  in  namo  :  tho  oUior 
wholiwlic  urchbisbops  have  been  glorified  headmasters.  The  n^ior 
who  iivD»  and  di«t!  an  nsbor  i«  quite  a  being  aparl. 

Whonj  docs  tho  avoragc  usher  jjo  to,  when  "rndo  JonatnA" 
(Imvin^  cat  his  stick)  hu  leuvos  tho  uduoutionHl  arena  ?  For  the 
ordinary  hah  and  hearty  houdmoster  of  sixty  loolci  on  tho  osher  of 
thirty  as  alrvuily  docropid  and  pitst  his  primo.  Wluit  an  nnconsdoae 
compliment  to  the  hard  work  of  tlio  usher  one  might  say  I  But 
the  question  romiiin«— Into  wliat  liok  and  corner  do  these  d^- 
rlati/s  orecp  to  die  ?  A  livsui  donkey  is  scarcely  a  rarer  Bight 
than  one  of  theiH'  broken-down  "  ^raniniarians."  Saving  is  practi- 
cally impoediblo,  except  to  sudi  as  rif^orously  curtail  tho  pleasures 
of  life  in  onler  to  rake  together  a  pittance  for  their  old  sge.  But 
soch  men  do  not  live.  They  ncvumulate  at  oomponud  interest.  Or 
else  they  insure  themselves,  on  tlie  principle  that  it  is  bettor  to  pass 
through  life  maimed,  in  onlr-r  that  a  worse  fate  may  not  overtake 
them  when  past  work.  Various  are  the  schemes  for  fostering  tho 
fiira  pifeuU  in  tlie  soni  of  the  impccuniooa  usher.  The  host  of 
tl»cin  offer  somewhat  aiivantageoas  terms  in  the  sha|)u  of  life 
inmirwiou,  or  a  lump  sum  paid  down  at  fifty ;  the  worst  are  founded 
on  the  ingenious  system  of  "  beggar  my  neighbour,"  tliat  is  to  *ay, 
Uh^  uupunctuul  in  payment  are  fle^'ced  for  tho  benefit  of  the 
pntictiuil,  whereby  the  last  state  of  the  improvident  is  ronderod 
vione  than  tho  first.  Headmasters'  conferences  may  pass  "  rose 
water"  ro^olutions  on  the  subject,  but  until  money  is  contributed 
all  these  schpiiira  will  remain  mere  palliatives.  You  cannot  got 
blood  out  of  u  stone.  Thi^  best  htqw  for  the  usher  is  that  Uovcnt- 
raent  will  take  over  tho  secondary  education  in  the  same  way  o-t 
it  iias  captured  tlie  jirlmary.  For  him  such  a  r<^«ult  would  have 
no  terrors.  It  would  probably  imply  tho  establishment  of  some 
sort  of  a  pension.  There  are  siilari<>s  of  £^00,  and  even  beyond, 
but  the  vast  majority  niuge  from  £100  u  year,  with  or  witboal 
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board,  down  to — well,  I  have  oomc  acrom  a  case  of  £15  and 
**koc]>."  TiiH  swftHling  wag*'  waa  paid  at  a  small  Yorfcdnn 
Gramiiiar  School.  Tko  headmaster  waa  offictollr  a  Chrutian~I 
mean  to  ny  a  clnr^inan  of  the  ostabluhod  church.  £15  a  j*v 
for  a  hmnaii  coach,  and  £100  for  k^epitif;  a  cfuriago — «ich  wr 
somi>  of  tlw  iiiequalitio^  in  the  price  list  of  mortal  re()nir«n>rat». 
Honw-flcih  may  )>c  donr,  but  haman  fl«9h  !ie«an9  chmp  onoa^li. 

If  the  profession  is  soeh  t^cvliU  sac,  why  ifl  it  m  OTCrcrowdod  ? 
Why  dia  I  ^o  in  myMrIf  ?  I^rat,  becaosc  it  is  a  profMSioD  whieh 
demands  no  hard  and  fast  qnalificatioDS.  Everyone  in  >qppo*xi  to 
be  able  to  Loach  and  ket^p  order  till  oonTicted  of  tbo  contrary,  aoJ 
in  Sunday  schools  even  this  lost  proviso  is  not  n'gard<d  m 
nfioeaaary.  ITad  tlw*  prodigal  son  Utm)  in  oar  day,  on  Gndinj 
bimM>lf  sndd^nly  thrown  on  to  the  labour  marlcet,  he  would  bsTe 
doubtless  sought  for  and  obtained  the  jvut  of  Mtiolastic  swinefaeri 
in  some  academy  for  young  gentlemen.  Spcondly,  the  bolidaji 
are  thirteen  weeks,  which  scdncos  the  ordinary  'nmity  nnn. 
alroady  <loinornli<«<I  by  the  length  of  tJio  Ion;;  vncntiou.  At 
[oast  thut  is  one  of  the  main  ri'swus  why  1  joinisl  the  noble  army 
of  ushtTi.  Tb(^^o  is  indeed  one  way  out  of  llio  diffleultj — th? 
taking  of  orders. 

But  a  prejudice  is  gradually  growing  np  agwn^t  tho  practke. 
All  trades  and  professions  tend  to  boooma  noro  and  mors 
speciBltscd,  men  seem  mora  conscientious  nliont  jroing  into  Ibp 
diurch.  and  the  idoa  of  vkinj;  ont  one's  inouiiio  by  a  littls 
"n-ligious  clerking"  ia  not  viewed  with  favour  by  many  Hmi}* 
n)tt!«ten<.  who  consider  a  inun  has  not  time  to  do  either  W4^l,  if  be 
att^'nipt^  botli.     ifi  lnm  maStrt,  ni  lion  jtrilre. 
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Ding  I  ding  1  ding  I  the  school  bell  I  My  collcagoc  and  I 
make  a  grand  apart  to  wind  np  a  grind  sprint,  p:u<s  throe  or  four 
bora  ho|)elesEly  belated,  and  msh  through  the  clonng  doors  uf  tht 
school  as  tile  clock  strikes  nine,  [lather  andignitiod — woll,  it  wu 
our  first  place,  and  dignity  sat  lightly  on  our  shouldor*  in  that* 
days.  8ome  people  are  born  with  dignity,  aa  hube*  are  born  with 
hair;  others  become  dignified,  they  grow  a  dignity  Ukc  a 
moustacho  or  whldcen;  others  have  dignity  thnut  apon  tbom, 
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which  thcv  wear  like  an  i]l-6uing  wig.  The  first  morning 
tliv  Ut>)ui  told  mo  off  to  tako  Form  IV,  As  the  claM-room 
(ioor  doitod  upon  mo  I  felt  all  tbo  putpitations  of  Duni4^ 
left  via  a  vU  with  tho  lions.  Groat  error !  Boyti  arc  trao 
HportsmoD.  It  in  rory  rarely  that  they  "tako  on"  a  new 
tnaater  during  the  fir«t  few  days.  They  generally  give  thoir  (|oiir?7 
a  weokV  l»w,  8omotimo»  a  Ibrtniglit's.  Tliij  is  more  Uie  rc«ult  of 
nncousdoiu  iikstinct  than  anything  else.  You  nrc  a  novflty, 
alinoAt  «  [iluything.  Tho  form  are  attention  itself.  Your  miiiii-st 
remarks  arn  rwcived  witJi  tho  nio»t  wrapt  attention.  Ev<Tyone 
workii  well.  Even  tho  dutiwi'  and  idlcw  bwttir  tJiein«dvMi  and 
"  show  np  Hoinirthiiiir,"  Tho  MmiilloNt  cxcitcmf-nt  goes  «  Ion"  way 
with  boya,  and  Hchool  i.i  »a  moiiotoiious.  Ever  »\nw  tho  end  of 
tho4e  iir^t  fiilei-n  dnyA  I  havo  never  ci>&-ii^d  wishing  that  I  (wqM 
be  regenerate  and  madi)  a  new  master  every  fortnight.  Protena 
would  have  made  his  fortune  as  a  teacher.  By  a  jndieions  change 
of  fihajw  lie  could  never  havo  failed  to  keep  the  attention  of  the 
form. 

But  tho  form  are  waiting  to  be  taught.  The  author  is  Tjvy. 
Wo  read  him  in  extnicls.  Tho  oxtraats  are  a  "  boned  luim " 
edition  of  Uvy  with  the  most  osseous  coustrnctions  excised.  It  is 
wonderfnl  bow  ditHcult  it  is  to  come  down  to  tho  lerel  of  a  small 
boy ;  or  rather  to  realise  how  incredibly  stapid,  indifferent  and 
ignorant  one  was  when  one  read  tho  same  book  eight  years  earlier 
at  ecitooL  The  first  morning  I  taaj:ht  that  Fourth  Form  as  if  they 
were  an  upper  sixth  in  for  scholarships.  I  discussed  one  or  two 
readings,  botdly  paraphrased  what  I  had  bolter  havo  loft  literal,  and 
even  ventured  to  su;;t!est  an  alternative  tronslntion.  The  form 
r«oeiTcd  my  remarks  with  the  great«st  attention.  It  nevor  crossod 
my  mind  to  cn<iaire  after  tiia  gender  or  genitive  of  any  of  tho 
substantives  wo  encounUtred,  and  I  should  have  shrunk  from 
insulting  the  bottotii  buy's  iritclligenee  by  doinaiKling  the  parts  of 
an  irregidar  verb.  We  did  the  piec«  over  twice  and  there  vraw  a 
qnarter  of  an  hour  to  aparc.  It  is  generally  tho  other  way  now. 
One  luu  never  tiinK  to  finish.  It  was  einhara-s-iing  lo  know  what 
next  to  do.  So  I  started  a  convi^rsation  on  the  sports.  I  might 
have  done  worse. 

There  were  only  eleven  boys  in  the  class,  but  it  seemed  to  mti 
impossible  to  keep  an  eyo  on  so  large  a  nanihor  at  once.     I  could 
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not  soe  thfl  wood  for  trees,  I  fancy  i  shotiliJ  hiivo  liked  to  begin 
with  fonr  boys.  Now  I  fiho>iitd  prefer  four-nnd-twenty.  Up  to  a 
certain  point,  tbo  larger  the  form  is  the  greater  tho  oDthosiasoi 
•nd  emulation  you  can  kindle. 

That  first  t4>rm  I  think  tho  fomi  taught  thoDUoIves  something 
and  t  Wrnt  a  good  deal.  Whnt  kept  as  both  going  was  oar 
ke«nnc«v.  To  mo  teocliinj^  was  a  sort  of  n«w  hobby.  TIm^  plmaant 
cd*  kveping  nibbito,  chickens,  or  ducks  it  nothing  to  luiving  a  real 
lilt'  fnrrn  of  your  own.  I  took  otJier  forms  in  othiir  subji-ctii,  bat 
tli«  fourth  form  collml  themiielves  my  form  and  I  felt  I  was  tlteir 
shepherd.  "  It  is  niwnys  pleasant  wh«n  Uie  fthoqi  hesr  your 
Toice."  AHcr  thf  fin«t  fortnii,'ht  the  n-gularlty  of  iha  work  rather 
palW  on  tno  luid  the  form  also  showed  slgna  of  li«tlcMnci<». 
bonoymoun,  so  to  say,  was  over. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  ordinary  master  starts  with  much 
;{uidu  and  direct  him.  Mo  donbt  1  meant  to  revolutionise  the 
|ifof<-9»toii,  di-ar  up  difficulties  tliat  liad  never  been  cleared  up  for 
me,  but  if  I  haii  a  mnrshall's  staff  in  my  kna[>sudc  in  tlio  shape  of 
a  hoadinitst^TV  eane  it  has  dro[it  out  long  ago.  Bat  there  were 
two  tiling?  that  1  had  picked  up  in  my  own  exporienoc  as  «  bc^. 
I  determineil  to  trj-  always  to  he  just,  and  never  show  favour 
or  hnrbonr  malitH'.  Two  of4ter  ditta  of  an  old  friend  also  occur 
to  me. 

(1)  Never  let  two  boys  t>peak  at  once.  All  di^rder  arises 
from  the  breach  of  this  simple  rule.  I<ike  the  Speaker,  Dover  li-t 
a  boy  open  his  luoiith  uolefi!)  he  catches  your  eye.  If  his  need  be 
argent,  lot  him  lift  his  band.  (2)  When  yon  enter  a  noii^  room 
don't  attempt  to  out-btiwl  tho  mnltitude.  Comnionco  speaking  in  a 
low  toDO.  and  the  lioys  will  stop  to  catch  what  you  are  saying. 
Unco  you  have  tc^tued  silence  you  ought  to  be  able  to  kwp  it. 
But  remember  the  »iill  small  voice  oatdoes  the  tempest. 

For  the  niagnifitti'iit  sum  of  £70  u  year  1  tjiught  everything 
from  nialhenmties  to  French.  My  French,  it  must  be  confesst^. 
was  ratlier  tliat  of  Stratfofd-Mtte-Bowo  than  of  Paris.  At  one 
whool  I  had  merely  asaisteil  iu  bear-baiting  tiic  French  "  mo«MO," 
whose  pictureaqnc  conversation  br<]«d  with  oaths  was  our  spmal 
dehghL  In  fact,  bad  as  our  Fn^'iich  was,  his  English  wm  infinitely 
worse.  At  tho  next  school  I  was  so  dis;^usted  with  my  iguomnce, 
and  with  there  being  no  Frenchman  to  buit,  lliat  I  look  a  dialikr* 
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to  FroDch,  as  boys  generally  do  to  tlw  things  id  wliicb  tlioy  urv 
weak,  and  tnaaagGd  to  be  excused  the  subject.  Yon  can  judge 
then  my  dismay  on  finding  the  French  lesson  for  tbo  nftcrnoon 
containiMl  a  Tocnbnlary  of  words  in  -aUle,  of  which  it  wss  said 
that  "tho  pronnnciation  of  this  syllable  is  host  loarnt  from  the 
Icochvr."  I  nui  modc^  enough  to  tliink  that  the  anthor  was 
wrong.  To  avow  one's  ignorance  nt  the  oatsci  would  bo  fatal.  1 
(letcrtnincd  to  ifcloct  from  the  form  nt  lar^o  the  pronanctation  tbat 
Memcd  the  most  to  my  fancy.  But.  when  ii  Iwy  camo  np  and 
inked  the  pronunciation  gwint  blank,  there  wan  nothing  le-ft  but  to 
tako  the  ball  by  tlie  liornti  nud  bi^sr  tl)<.<  lc:>4on  mtlanler  in  order 
to  get  some  notion  of  liow  Uio  awfol  syllable  pronounoed  ibtelf, 
"I  shall  not  Icll  you,"  I  said  bo  the  over-inc]ni»itivc  small  hoy. 
"  It  would  not  be  fntr  on  tlio  boys  who  know,"  and  he  went  luack 
HBdly  to  his  place.  Bnt  what  else  could  I  have  done?  We 
fturled.  Fortnne  favoured  me.  My  top  boy  appeared  to  have  nn 
excellent  acceni  and  al.w  to  take  the  greatest  interest  in  the  lesson. 
When  passing  the  qaestion  round  I  used  to  look  at  his  face,  and 
wlien  be  appeared  dittcontcntcd,  I  parsed  it  on  in  his  direetion, 
looking  all  the  time  to  see  if  he  was  satisfied.  This  system  of 
tlionght-reading  had  a  great  snecess.  But  several  times  only  the 
striking  of  the  hour  mTpd  my  ignorance.  Of  coarse  I  might 
have  prepared  the  lesson  beforehand.  But  at  the  time  I  thongbt 
H  Ix'neath  tne  to  prepare  anything ;  and  then  the  excitement  of 
"  playing  out"  time  was  lar  from  disagreeable. 

But  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,  i  renewed  my 
aoqiiainltinco  in  the  course  of  teachin);  with  tlio  principle  of 
liaison.  It  is  the  Wcsiinghouse  break  system  applied  to  the 
Frendi  lungun^e,  whereby  ail  the  syllables  in  a  single  phraso 
seem  coopltil  together  to  form  a  »ingte  word,  which  enables  tlto 
Prcncliman  to  pnll  op  bis  anntence  about  holf  m  qntdc  again  as 
yoQ  ex|>cct.  Well,  1  had  notici>d  tliat  not  a  single  Itoy  in  the  form 
carried  on  tlic  '*t"  of  '*ci."  Thi^t  of  courwt  had  to  \»  remedied 
and  with  an  asudnity  worthy  of  a  better  cause  I  bad  made  the 
practice  almost  univer.<ial  throughout  the  whole  form,  when  I 
ohaneed  to  my  horror  to  discover  that  "  t "  is  always  silent.  There 
was  DO  time  to  be  lost.  Wc  wertt  only  a  bart^  month  from  Uie 
examinations.  At  the  next  les-wn  the  fir»t  boy  carried  on  the 
"  t "  as  usual,     "  Ve«,"  1  said  with  greet  gravity,  "  sotno  people 
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eay  bo"  (sind  I  thonght  of  myselQ)  "bii  w©  will  no*  outt 
it  oa.  It  ia  mora  clegaat  afW  all  to  omit  it,"  nnd  befom  thn  end 
of  tho  lorm  I  had  again  eradicated  this  "  tnrc "  that  I  Itad  so 
nnwittin^ly  mwri. 

Boys  kro  uiways  fond  of  asking  qaostions,  uid  ahore  all  of 
asking  qattctions  from  now  ma»t«r;!i.  Tfa^y  cspoeiully  p<>.tU>red  mc 
with  th«  meaning  «nd  gondwr  of  worda.  1  alwsy*  roferreil  them 
to  tho  dictionary.  "  Wh«t  I  you  don*t  know  lli»  mnoning  of  that? 
Look  it  ont  I  Well,  wbut  ^wi  it  moiin  ? — and  so  we  learnt 
together.  Despite  all  this,  at  tho  end  of  tho  year  we  goi  s 
capital  repoK  in  KreiH*.!!,  whidi  makes  one  inclined  to  add,  "  who 
hath  believed  our  report  ?"  My  coliea^no  and  1  Iook«d  after  tbp 
gameii.  At  Rome  the  oedilos  looked  after  the  games  becaiue 
they  wishod  to  rise  to  the  top  and  become  conrals  ;  nt  school  tho 
usher  looks  after  them  bocauBo  it  is  also  one  of  the  aids  to  boooming 
a  hcndmaster.  Wo  neither  of  us  felt  we  were  born  to  wear  the 
magisterial  purple,  hat  we  were  both  enthosiastic  about  raising  tha 
esprit  dv  rorps  of  the  school,  which  s<?«mcd  at  tlutt  moment  to  haro 
more  corps  about  it  thnu  etprit.  We  matched  our  forms  against 
oaoh  other,  kept  gold  or  wicket  according  to  soomd,  aoi)  started 
tlie  sportx.  The  reitt  of  the  stuff  ns^sted  us,  and  witJi  thv  exception 
that  one  of  the  judges  refosed  to  let  the  winner  of  a  raco  carrr 
away  the  tape,  nod  thereby  narrowly  decapitated  a  small  boy,  the 
sports  passed  oS'  without  a  hitch.  We  had  prodigious  fields.  I 
iiclieve  the  whole  school  of  £00  entered  without  oxoi)]ition.  A 
scratch  pack  of  draghouuds  was  nothing  to  it.  It  is  always  soi. 
One  has  either  to  hog  aud  pray  for  entries,  or  olsc  the  thing 
catches  on,  and  everyone  fjocs  in.  The  fat,  tiie  asthmatic,  the 
itainly-lr^cd,  all  think  tlivy  can  run,  till  tltoy  an>  pitied  against 
their  sujK'riors. 

It  was  at  one  of  tlio*«  fonn  maU;h<-s  I  rather  gave  myself  away. 
Oar  side  woa  hatting.  I  went  in  lo-tt,  as  in  duty  tiound,  and  hit  a 
twoer.  The  next  minute  'oror*  was  calleil,  and  I  realised  my 
mistake  in  losing  the  bowling.  It  was  hot.  Wo  hod  had  a  long 
examination  in  school.  I  was  rather  sleepy  in  consequence  and, 
forgetful  of  all  bat  the  issue  of  the  matdi,  I  paraphrased  tn  the 
most  forcible  way  posiiible  the  first  word  in  the  Commination 
service.  The  field  literally  roared.  Tlicre  was  nothing  lefl  but  to 
look  rouud  and  say, "  that  was  rather  unfortunate."     I  mention  this 
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littlo  iQcidoat  just  to  be  abln  to  add  thftt  no  boy  waa  oror  nosport*- 
inuiiliko  oiiouf;h  aftonrards  to  make  the  slighlost  allnitiou  to  UiLs 
heartfelt  but  anfortuaate  Utptug  linffaae. 

Uwiu^  to  frovly  mixing  witb  the  boyx  outsido,  i  di<]  not  Bud 
tin  dboiplioo  [Ktrticuliirly  difficolt.  Firinnc»«  and  ptitiuncv  I  liwl 
teamt  to  mmo  oxtent  frotn  ridin;;  youo};  bori<«8,  and  these  hnbitd 
stood  ittiR  JD  good  stead,  with  sarcuam  for  nn  occa«ioD«1  whip.  Bat 
sarcasm,  like  a  whip,  tiiiut  Iw  u#cd  tpariugly.  Too  much  of  it 
□laddens  your  brit^iit  boy,  and  by  confuMng  the  dullard  only 
renders  ooufusiou  wonte  confound<-d.  It  is  a  groat  advantage  for 
a  master  to  have  boen  at  a  public  school  himself.  He  can  at  once 
tell  if  a  boy  is  trying  to  "take  hira  on,"  or  merely  "jesting"  in  a 
tawfoJ  way.  'Hiis  "  flair  "  is  a  sort  of  sixth  sense  thai  only  a  public 
school  education  can  give. 

I  made  it  a  rule  to  go  for  the  bottom  of  tho  form,  and  declined 
to  recognise  any  boy  as  hopeleas.  A  mast<^ir  mu]4  act  as  his  own 
whippor-in  as  well  as  his  own  huntsman.  Tho  gniat  obj^wt  is  to 
kee]i  your  "  pack  "  together.  Any  fool  can  t«-ach  a  couple  of  boys 
at  tho  top,  or  rather  a  couple  of  clever  bovH  can  pick  the  brains 
of  a  fuolisli  teaclier.  Yoath  is  never  pesaiiuistio,  auil  tlio  most 
ho)w)c«  doUard  will  never  despair  of  himself,  if  you  do  not  dcsgiuir 
of  him.  Discouragement  comea  ever  Irom  witliout,  and  the  dullesi 
boy  will  try  if  you  give  him  Iwpe. 

Our  kIiouI  was  not  altogether  du  sang  pur,  but  I  found  if  you 
treated  boys  as  gentlemen,  they  always  rt'Ai'oni)  to  il,  particntarly 
thoM  whove  socitJ  !>latus  is  most  <luul>tful.  A  Wy  becomes  what 
you  make  hiui,  and  so  do  most  people,  inclnding  dttmestic  servants. 
If  you  treat  him  as  a  liur,  his  nmhitiou  has  no  other  outli^t  than  to 
make  a  ftrst  eiaxs  Ananias  of  himself.  A  boy's  feeling  of  honour 
can  nearly  always  bo  worked  on.  It  i«  one  of  the  manly  qualities 
titat  bo  most  asserts  in  his  detitc  to  be  tliought  a  man.  i>o  one 
sbonld  a]vrays  treat  a  boy  as  a  speaker  of  the  tmth,  and  give  him 
the  benefit  of  tho  doubt.  In  this  oaac  if  ho  has  deviated  into 
falaehood  bo  will  probably  upprociato  your  action  and  not  do  it 
again,  and,  if  he  ts  by  nature  a  liar,  he  is  nearly  sure  to  give 
himself  away  tlic  next  time,  and,  il  ho  does,  how  him  in  pieces  before 
tho  whole  class.  By  these  means  you  make  truthfulness  the  code 
of  the  form,  »o  that,  when  a  boy  doo$  tie,  he  docs  not  sin  agaiiut 
yoD  but  ag^nst  public  opiaioo,  a  thing  bo  rarely  doos  twice. 
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Oae  of  tlio  ^rcahMt  clifficnltiv«  1  had  al  iiru  was  to  "  jaw  ' 
boy  ))ro|icrly.  To  ctrikc  an  alutuile  of  rit^htvouN  an^i^r  M^iueil  ttt 
mc  ridiculous  wboo  my  own  couicicDCi'  rcinitidetl  in«  of  nainoj^as 
aitnilur  [Ksxsadiilocs  at  school,  and  I  uam)  to  say  lamely  to  the 
ofToiidcr,  "  You  mast  not  do  it  aj^n,"  But  jiradioo  nutkea 
perfect,  and  since  tboae  days  of  halting  speech  I  have  even  drawn 
tears  from  hardened  ainners  on  more  im|>oriant  occaaJons. 

As  time  went  on  1  began  to  see  thai  the  two  most  important 
points  in  teaching  were  discipline  and  enthusiasm.  Experience  had 
not  yet  taught  me  the  ralue  of  ijttem.  Order  is  be«i-ea*s  fint 
law,  and  it  is  the  first  law  of  tJ>e  class-room  also.  Tbo  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  Ono  sliotUd  first  win  the  bojV 
respfcl.  They  will  probably  like  you  when  tliey  have  comp  to 
luiow  you.  In  tho  same  way  one  should  diMwtirugo  "snckors-np," 
and  nIiuw  nil  boys  (hoy  uro  equal  beforo  th<-  law.  If  a  boy  is 
dOHK-wtiiit  of  u  ouisaiioc,  u  hiippyjoko  will  set  tbo  form  Inugliiog 
at  hi^  ox]>cnse.  This  sudd«u  isolation  K^^ncntlly  kills  the  microbe 
of  niisrulu  in  htm.  If  of  conrsc  tho  mala>ly  bits  Ix-oMtio  chronic 
through  mismanagement  in  another  fu nil  ttio  trvatiimnt  will 
naturally  take  longer,  bat  mo&t  boys  suffer  from  very  mill)  and 
mt-rcly  sjioradio  attacks  of  "iuniiitiewt." 

li'  the  form  aru  not  at  once  silcjit  when  you  cnlvr,  k'i  tlicm  talk 
on  for  a  moment ;  tlien  blainlly  tell  Ihem  in  one  of  tibi-ir  jMiusee 
tliey  will  Slop  in  for  tive  ininnti'S  aflt^rward^  lo  iiudie  up  lu^  timr. 
Keeping  in  to  me  oa  a  boy  was  always  more  liau-ful  than  an 
iinpofiiliou.  One  is  doing  extra  work  when  you  like,  and  the 
other  when  you  don't  like. 

It  is  well  to  be  augry  without  losing  your  temper,  niietoricul 
rage,  stage  indignation,  virtuous  wraih~all  forms  of  .'>tal«ly, 
mcosorcd,  sonorous  ungor  are  impressive,  cow  the  ofl'ender,  and 
save  the  setting  of  that  hateful  tiling- -an  imposition.  To  pat  it 
shortly,  "  imposing "  is  more  valuable  than  im|>o£iUou.  An  oh! 
sportoman  once  said  to  mo  out  partridge-shooting,  **  Bring  down 
tho  old  cock  bird  in  the  covey  if  you  can."  The  form  are  like  a 
covey,  so  if  ihvr^-  is  a  row  try  and  punish  the  riiiglender.  If  it 
lies  between  two  or  tliree  boys  «ulect  Uie  biggest  for  putushnienL 
It  is  always  very  aiiui.-<injj  wht^  one  thus  pounces  down  on  the 
higgc^l  boy.  He  ticcius  to  think  tiiat  his  size  ought  to  secure  him 
your  reapoot  before  the  suialU-r  buys,  which  ia  quite  tmo  in  a  8eiu& 
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He  knows  how  the  sittiiU  boy  "  clwrtlce  "  in  Itis  »oiil  at  iiiM  dU- 
comfitare,  mid  you  are  carvfal  to  expLaiQ  to  liitn  tiow  uiifortanoto 
it  is  to  liave  to  puoisli  tlit^  buy  ono  would  moft  like  to  look  u]i  to. 
Wlieu  I  go  through  a  clitss-room  imd  k-c  oati  of  the  Miuillvr  boys 
etaDding  out  a.'^  ii  punmliiDcnt,  1  groixiiJIy  eusfKict  thcru  intut  bo 
some  "ohartiTod  liU'rliKCTs "  in  that  form. 

There  is  a  .inbtlo  pluuitiri;  in  I>vii)g  thoroajjhly  just  towurd»  n 
boy  who  hati  a  bai]  opiuioa  of  you.  Yoit  feel  bow  you  arc 
"  Kolling  "  him.  Favour  none,  hut  punish  lK>yH  acoordiii};  to  their 
(Itspoeitious  when  iho  punisbnieDt  m  not  culloctivc.  Do  not  drive 
the  obatitiate  into  suUonnoss,  nor  the  fearful  into  abjoct  terror. 
One  should  never  bear  nialioo.  You  will  finil  boya  very  ramly  do. 
Thoy  forget  so  quickly  which  is  the  "  bu.4ine«3 "  side  of  forgivo- 
nvt».  Nagging  is  bad  for  a  hoy  na\psa  you  want  to  break  him  in. 
Peftllare  tujierboi  if  yon  will,  but  don't  forget  pareere  tulijeftit 
a]io.  It  is  alwavH  admabic  to  be  ready  to  revise  one's  decision, 
but  at  tb«  end  of  the  boar  and  not  with  the  whole  class  seething 
round  one's  desk  like  a  French  Clmmber  of  Deputies  broken 
loose. 

Never  strike  a  boy  in  a  day  school,  as  it  is  against  the  rules. 
I  dill  onov.  I  shall  not  do  it  a^ln.  Yuu  have  no  idea  how  i>a.Hily 
a  day  boy  can  have  a  bad  beaducho  In  consoquunce,  which  keeps 
him  ont  of  echool  and  necessitates  his  mother  writiug  to  the  hcnd- 
inastor  ,to  explain,  lie  had  very  sound  bygii-oic  notions,  had  that 
boy,  for  he  went  oif  to  play  cricket  that  afturnuou  t<u  cure  his 
heatUche.  The  person  of  the  day  boy  is  "wiCTOsnuc-t,"  except  for 
thn  h»idraa«ter,  who  is  no  "  respecter  of  por»ODs."  The  next  timo 
of  offendin^r  1  Kent  thai  small  buy  u|i  to  tlic  head.  I  Uiiuk  he 
rather  regretted  not  haWng  been  "»iniicked."  Puiicltuil  juiyinoot 
in  thid  b  all  essential.  Never  let  a  boy  ruu  into  your  debt  on  tins 
aooounL  But  never  set  big  iiu|>u;>ition?.  Ix^t  your  motto  be 
small  impositions,  quick  returns,     li^xact  your  impositions. 

Don't,  however,  let  a  boy  think  yon  dislike  him.  Bath«r 
rcproseot  to  liini  the  boaulies  of  the  text,  "  He  whom  be  loveth  he 
cha9t«neth  !"  But  disciplme  is  not  everything.  One  sees  at  timee 
forma  where  the  oixier  is  pcrfoct,  but  thoy  do  but  recall  b  their 
Uatkesncss  the  Latin  proverb — 
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Ttie  idfu]  Tonn  is  Uiat  whivL  ooinl>in«»  the  ulino^t  livclinees  witli 

It  is  hero  that  tlie  r6te  of  enthiLiiaain  begins.  If  too  Ioto 
}'vur  Riibjvct,  jour  boys  will  love  it  too.  The  more  interest  too 
show  in  it,  Ui«  better ;  yon  will  find  it  infections.  Bojs  tav  like 
Tom  Sawyer's  frieiiiLi  and  the  wfaitewafihing:.  They  think  there 
ninst  be  Honiething  in  it,  if  yon  itre  so  keen.  Whereas  if  yon  am 
bored,  the  form  are  certain  to  suffer  with  yon  and  react  on  yon 
with  BevenfolJ  force.  And  the  more  yon  ni*  worried,  the  mon' 
the  boys  will  worry  yon — unconscionsly  at  first,  for  ruarly  all 
miiehie/  bf^m  uncontetoHsltf,  bnt  once  they  porociTe  it  worries 
you,  tl>cy  lake  it  up  in  earnest,  and  yon  have  a  fair  chance  of 
becoming  as  n  hunted  hare  before  a  ^mu^  of  houudit. 

ObODDBSLKT    BrBIIKTOK. 
(2'o  bt  eostlintted.y 

ForthQOBunjf  Article*. —  Jti*  Teaching  of  Uittory,  by  H.  I-. 
Witlicrs,  M.A..  Professor  of  Education,  Owens  CoUe^,  Man- 
ch<>ttter  ;  I.  John  iJury :  The  I'lUif  Gooit  and  EditcalioH.  II. 
John  Dury'i  " SmaonaUt  Oucottr»i"  by  Foster  Watson,  H.A^ 
I'rofeasor  of  EdooaUon,  Cnivcraity  College  of  Wales,  Aberyst- 
wyth ;  TItt  Que»tioii  11/  Lalin  Prommeialion,  by  Iho  Rev.  W,  W. 
Skeat,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  University  of  CauH- 
bridge. 


University  Cemrs. 


OXFORD. 

HE  first  erent  of  term  was  the  Vice-ChanooUor*B 
Latin  speech,  rvcoonting  the  doings  of  bis  prerioas 
term  of  offico.  It  was  cl>ecrfal  in  tone,  ftlthongb 
there  wore  not  many  ucudcmio  achievements  of 
note  to  givo  it  sulistancc.  Tho  now  Ktatnto  regtUit- 
iug  tiic  rinivoTvity's  ocdcsiiutioal  piitrooaj^  come  in  for  ■  word  of 
bouediction.  TIiu  progress  of  soientifio  stndic«,  as  indicated  by  the 
ort?ction  of  tUf  ik'W  iictttnce  library  am]  th«  pathological  and 
morphologiviil  litboratoriai,  waa  nlHo  matMr  of  oongraiulation.  So, 
too,  said  the  Vice-C'hauoelloT,  was  Uto  conduct  of  the  under- 
graduates, to  whom  iw  pitii]  a  wurm  tribute  of  commoDdiition  for 
thoir  exempbtry  bohivvioiir  nml  diligence  in  Htody.  Whether  this 
WW  for  tho  hcnofit  of  BUhop  Mitcliiniion  or  readers  of  the  Speaktr 
is  not  known. 

We  are  naturally  pleased  at  the  positions  attuned  by  Oxford 
men  in  the  recent  Higber  (Jivil  Serrtce  osamitution.  Nine  oot 
of  the  liret  ten  eaccessful  candidates,  nearly  all  tbc  first  twenty, 
and  forty-six  ont  of  ninety-on«  on  Uio  whole  bst  arc  Oxford  men. 
The  highest  Cambridge  candidate  camo  out  sorcnteenth.  It  is 
notable  that  tho  lirsi  fivti  cumlidates  (all  Oxford  men)  were  all 
holders  of  niitvtT«ity  distincUons. 

Fonrtoon  colleges  hold  their  entrance  scholarship  oxaminati<MU 
during  this  month.  The  colleges  are  g<<nfrally  grouped  in  threes 
fur  the  pnrpofle  ;  and  the  exanunaiions  are  so  arranged  that  the 
f'laWlTT'  pot-hunter  of  good  staying  powers  will  be  able  to  give  a 
dosen  colleges  or  bo  the  chance  of  eccnring  him  as  a  member  of  tfaoir 
fonndations.  The  Welsh  prize  for  anatomy  has  been  awarded  to 
Mr.  U.  M.  Turnhnll,  B.A.  iSlagdtdm)  ;  and  Messrs.  A.  C. 
ratormn,    BJi.    (7Vr>u(y),    and    P.  A.    Micklem  and    K.    D. 
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MM^«nu«  (^Hertford),  h&va  been  elected  to  Liddoo  stadentships. 
Mr.  E.  E.  Oonnt^r,  B.A.  {BaUiol),  has  been  elected  to  a  Fellowahip 
ut  Miigdolcu.  There  U  to  be  a  contested  election  on  the  !£Cth 
for  tlio  six  vacancies  allotted  to  professors  and  roasters  on  the 
Hebdomadal  Coancil.  The  academic  confiervatiTee  have  nominated 
Mr.  Tines,  the  Profeissor  of  Botany,  in  o[^Msition  to  ProfesMr 
Pooltoa,  an  oatgoing  professor  of  academic  liberal  riews  ;  uid  in 
retaliation  the  liberals  have  set  tip  Mr.  A.  J.  Bntler  (B.S.C^  u 
a  candidate  for  one  of  the  masters'  vacancies. 

An  nnnsually  large  number  of  freshmen  (758)  is  reporied. 
New  College,  Koble,  and  Christ  Chnrch  seem  to  be  the  most 
pofmUr  oollegcA. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Eight  bondred  and  eighty  eight  freshmen  have  roatricalated —  i 
nine  less  than  last  year.    A  hundred  and  forty  of  these  are  medkil 
stndeots.     The  largest  entry  is  of  course  at  Trinity  (179).     Pem- 
broke (71)  comes  jnst  above  St.  John's  (70),  and  Ooios  (63)  and 
Clare  (fiO)  make  a  good  fourth  and  fifth. 

A  movement  of  exceptional  interest  is  to  be  ioangnrated  io  the 
Senate  House  on  the  4tl).  For  some  years  the  UntTeTsity 
Scholastic  Agency,  nndor  the  direction  of  Professor  Lewis,  has 
been  at  work  providing  Ctuubriilgo  gra<]iiat«s  with  particolars  of 
vacant  educational  posts.  It  haa  now  been  decided  to  form  a 
"  (!!amliridgo  Appointments  Association  "  which  shall  offer  similar 
Ber\'ices  to  those  who  seek  employment  in  other  professions  and  in 
commerce  and  indastry.  Lord  Rothschild,  Sir  Andrew  Noble, 
Sir  William  White,  and  ProPaasor  Jebb  are  annoaoced  to  speak  at 
the  meeting,  and  many  dons  have  given  their  patfooage  to  the 
movement. 

The  Arehbishop  of  Canterbury  proached  the  Univentity  sermon 
on  October  21st.  More  recently  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  ha* 
been  here  and  delivered  an  address  at  St.  John's  Collogo,  in  which 
ho  impressed  the  advantages  and  attracdona  of  Holy  Orders  apon 
his  hearers.  The  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Bloemfontoin,  at  the  ago 
of  59,  ii*  much  regretted.  Dr.  Hicks  wiu  an  M.D.  of  IjondoD 
before  he  became  an  nndorgradaato  of  Sidney,  and  a»  Fellow  and 
Dean  of  bin  Colk'go  and  Vtcar  of  LitUo  St.  Mary's  exorciMd  « 
aoneidcruble  inilucnco  on  Cambridge  life. 

Westminster  Theological  CoUc^  at  the  corner  of  Hadin^ey 
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Rood,  wanpnM  on  Liic  L7th  alt.  Tb«  occasion  hronglit  many 
members  of  Uia  Frosbytcrian  Church  of  England  to^otlK<r  in 
Cambridge,  and  don«  of  other  donotniaations  joined  heartily  in 
welcoming  thorn.  Tlic  buildings  and  nto  haro  cost  ovor  forty- 
tikoonnd  pounds,  yet  the  institution  iitArt.4  trork  unoncambcred  by 
any  debt.    Tbei-o  lias  been  a  firu  at  King's  College,  bat  it  in» 

i  fortanately  suppressed  aAor  a  oonplo  of  hnadred  poands*  worth  of 
damago  tuad  boon  doao  to  th«  kitchen  deportment.  Dowaing 
College  groanda  are  being  dixfigarcil  on  ono  nide  by  tbooreotion  of 
■  row  of  !>inaU  lioaaos,  and  oartailod  on  another  ride  by  the  new 
bailding»  of  the  Sedgwick  Memorial  Muiteum. 

Fellowdihips  have  Iraen  awarded  at  Trinity  to  Itfesiir!).  Q-.  W. 

i  Blenkin,  R.  A.  Wright,  F.  M.  Macdonald,  and  J.  S.  E.  Townsond. 
Mr.  Townscnd  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  research  student 
to  win  s  fellowship  at  Cambridge.  Mr.  W.  E.  Dixon,  M.D. 
JjOndon,  lute  Salters  Research  Follow  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  Downing  Professor  of  Medicine. 

IX)NDON. 

A  tneetiiig  of  ConvocatJoo  was  held  on  October  10th  to  rccmre 
the  report  of  the  Special  Committee,  which  had  been  empowered  to 
roprOMDt  the  views  of  Convocation  on  the  Drail  Statnte  for  the 
rooonttitution  of  the  University  to  the  Commiafioners,  by  whom 
the  statute  was  dntlled.  Sir  W.  Thistleton  Dyor  premotcd  the 
report,  and  Dr.  Hart  nooomle-d  the  motion  for  its  adoption.  Mr. 
Fo&t  moved,  and  itr.  W.  K.  Hill  seconded  a  motion  asking  the 
oomntitteo  to  reconsider  their  decision  not  to  press  for  a  Faculty  of 
Pedagogy  and  a  degree  in  Education.  This  was  lost  by  a  Urge 
majority  ;  bat  the  promoters  are  now  asking  Members  of  Convo- 
cation to  sign  a  memorial  in  favoar  of  their  views.  There  waa  bat 
a  small  attend&Dco  and  the  procectdings  only  lasted  an  hour. 

The  B.A.  and  B.Sc.  examinations  are  in  progress.  The  papers 
bttheito  act  have  boon  on  the  whole  very  fair  ;  bat  the  examiners 
cpmng  an  agreeable  surprise  on  Art«  candidates  whose  forte  was 
not  CloMics.  In  tlio  regulations  Greek  prose  composition  was 
for  the  first  time  preacribed.  The  examiners,  whether  front  ignor- 
anoe  of  the  syllabus,  forgotfulnftsw,  or  pity  for  the  poor  candi<latofl, 
did  not  include  any  Greek  prose  oomposition  in  the  papers.  Why 
ore  there  not  niodorators  at  London  ? 
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Tns  KSW   EDrOATlOK  OfFICB  :   Its  TrIPAKTITE  OBOAKtSATIOH.* 

INOE  the  Board  of  EdncatJon  Dill  ha-t  altwiJy  b<«onio 
law,  and  will  in  April  next  como  into  oporalion,  H 
wonld  Boem  very  (lesirxblo  to  fomt  aomo  esUoutOj 
of  the  changes  that  will  resalt  from  it — change* 
only  SB  to  the  actonl  admiaisti^oa  at  he!i(I<)nartt>n, 
hot  also  as  to  priocipW  which  will  ntaUy   affect  schools   and 
institntos  as  well  aa  the  large  class  of  workers  within  its  range. 
The  Education  Department  will  be  reorganised  ;   it  will 
replaced  by  a  Board  which  will  entirely  absorb  the  Science  and 
Department,  will  t4dio  over  sooner  or  later  the  odacational  fanctions^ 
of  the  Charity  Oommission,  and,  lu  the  Lord  Precident  of  the  Coondl 
said  rooontly  at  Now  ilills,  wv  «hatl  for  tho  first  time  have  a 
Minister  rospooBible  to  Parliamont  for  the  effidency  of  edncation 
of  all  kinds.     Tho  nvw  Board   will  inspect,  either  by  ite  own 
inspector))   or   through   the   nniTor»itio».   public  schools  of  6vay: 
kind,  and  will  aim  at  ensuring  efficiency  not  only  in  the  teacha-n 
bat  also  in  tho  school  ;  it4  actioa  will  tend  to  nuke  clear 
principk'S  by  which  efficiency  ought  to  bo  cstimiit'Ml  in  the  varying] 
conditions  due   to   social,   ocoiiomic,   and   educational   caoses   iDJ 
different  localitioit.     Many  of  these  functions  are  dow  for  the  first] 
time  about  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Slate  in  England,  and  it  is  ' 
the  highest  importance  that  a  proper  conception  of  tliOM  fdncttoiuj 
and  their  scope  should  precede  any  depou-Unontal  action.     Howl 
tho  State  will  deal  with  the  task  it  has  andenaken  roust  of  nooosnty' 
depend  on  two  things — first,  the  way  in  which  th^  lines  of  wo^ 
are  mapped  ont  within  the  central  office,  and,  secondly,  upon  tho 
personnel  of  tho  staff  on  which  will  devolve  the  responsibility  of 
seeing  that  the  right  spirit  shall  vivify  the  whole. 

First,  then,  a»  to  the  organisation  of  the  office.     Hitherto  tl» 
Government,  in  addition  to  maintaining  a  completely  orgmniH>d 

*  Roprinlod  with  vcrlwil  alI«rntiOQS  from  tliA  Times  ef  OoL  Mb,  18di). 
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il<!])u1ai«iit  Tor  ctemontarj  education,  baa  con6o«d  its  furtlier 
i]ir«ct  KupcrvisioD  to  inttniolion  giren  in  certain  Hobjeobi  undei  an 
im[>crri»ctly  or^oiwd  dc'iiHrtiiicnt  known  a-t  tliat  of  Science  and 
An.  Thcw  bnnohes  conld  not,  of  conrM,  saffiou  for  any  organised 
I)o«rd  of  Edncation  dealing  witlt  all  grades  and  typM  of  scbool 
edaoMlion,  and  aeoordingly  in  the  IIouho  of  Coririoiis  the  Vico- 
President  of  Uie  ('oundl  stated  on  July  IT,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Jebb  and  Mr.  Bryoe,  that  it  is  contemplated  to  divide  tlu)  new 
edacation  office  into  iJiree  }>art«. 

In  the  Uoase  of  Lords  the  Lord  Freeident,  in  answer  to  Lord 
Morloy,  on  July  21,  gave  an  indication  of  what  these  three  \mri» 
uoLj  be,  namely  : — 

(o)  Priroaryj 

(£)  Science  and  Art  and  Technical ; 

(«)  Secondary  proper. 

The  duke  said  thAt  ho  *'  muiit  not  lie  understood  to  accept  the 
principle  of  division  sogigeetod  hy  rx>nl  llorloy,  who  di^ided  the 
Board  into  primary,  Moondary,  and  technical  education  depart- 
ments." Bat  he  declared  that  no  plan  of  division  was  yet  settled, 
and  that  the  matter  was  to  be  roferroti  to  a  departmental  com- 
mittee, hj  whom  it  would  be  put  into  o[K^mtivii  *h^)& 

This  important  committi'o,  a»  at  pre«vnt  con^tttuled,  oooskts  of 
the  following  officials:— Sir  Hontvo  Wulpole  (chairman).  Sir 
George  Kekewich  (Eilui^uion  Deportniont),  Oaptaio  Abney 
(AflBiataDt  Secretary,  Scit^nce  and  Art  Di^partment),  Mr.  Tucker 
(AflBJBtant  Secretary,  Education  Dopartjnent),  and  Mr.  &[«ing 
Hice  (Treasary). 

The  daty  assigned  to  the  departmental  committee  is  evident 
from  its  present  constitation  ;  it  is  to  rearrange  the  Education  und 
lh«  iicionce  and  Art  Deportments:  But,  dnco  the  Board  of  Edn* 
cation  Act  wUI  come  into  opemtlon  in  six  months,  it  is  clear  tltat 
ttii:*  oommittoc  will  havo  to  arrange  also  the  functions  of  a  now 
department  for  secondary  education.  As  yet,  bowevor,  no  recog- 
nition hoA  been  nuulo,  in  the  coustitntion  of  the  committee,  of  the 
tripartite  vhanu-ter  of  the  new  office  which  both  the  Lord  Pre«ideni 
and  the  Vico-1'resident  Iiave  iiffinned.  As  jct  the  pertonntl  of  the 
departmental  committee  romaius  bifiartite,  rellocting  merely  the  old 
bnt  mistaken  notion  that  only  two  subdivisions  of  the  olBco  practi- 
cally were  requisite,  one  for  elementary  and  the  otlier  for  noii'-cle- 
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mentaury  edacation,  the  Utt«r  oorerinf;  tlio  whole  &tid  otsecouduy 
tioottioa  as  oondncted  in  Achool*,  togother  with  that  of  adult 
eveoiog  claases  and  technical  iutitotM.  Sacb  a  twofold  sabdi- 
Tision  is  foottj  in  the  highut  dogrvc,  as  it  eridenoed  b;  both  the 
Lord  Prcsidnnt  and  the  Vicv-Prcvidcot  of  the  Coonoil,  who  bare 
emphiuiscd  tbo  throefold  luluro  of  the  fuuctions  to  be  performed. 
But  ibc  departmental  conunittee,  with  'which  it  lies  to  frmme  the 
edieme  of  the  new  office,  b  aa  yot  represeDtativc  of  two  parts  onlj, 
"elementary  "  and  "sdeooe  and  art,"  and  Ehoald  it  continno  to  be 
tbuH  limited  in  ita  pertonnel  its  findings  will  not  command,  cither 
from  the  great  pablic  and  other  eecondary  HchooU  or  from  oDiTar- 
eitira  that  confidence  which  is  essential  to  smooth  and  harmoniona 
working.  It  will  be  ooasidered  that  the  pnblio  promise  giren  as 
to  a  tripartite  division  baa  been  ftdfilled  in  tho  letter  aod  broken  in 
tlie  spirit. 

Th«  right  organisation  of  tho  Edacotion  Office  is  not  a  matter 
of  more  offi<^al  conoorn,  still  los»  of  individual  private  oonTeoienoe 
or  prod i lection.  In  contrast  to  tho  individaid  nppointment  of 
officials,  whicli  i«,  and  always  must  be,  porsonid  to  the  head  of  the 
office,  the  broad  linos  of  the  arrangement  of  the  office  itself  arc  a 
matbor  of  ualioual  coaoura  ;  and  whon  a  new  statute  oompels 
changed  in  administrative  machinery,  such  changoi  onght  to  be 
made  boldly  and  wisely  and  with  a  special  and  well-informed  re- 
ganl  to  the  purftoso  for  which  the  machinery  in  question  is  act  up. 

The  ue<;iU  of  national  oducation,  and  not  merely  naooth  initial 
working,  ou^ht  to  be  tho  paramount  coniuderutjoa  in  the  reooD- 
strocttOR  of  the  Educatiou  Office.  The  function  of  such  an  office 
is  iii>t  tn<:T<?Iy  to  <lispL-iise  gnutt«  and  to  toat  and  officially  evaluate 
educnljuniil  proiIucU  ;  it  should  adviso,  gnide,  stJmubte,  and 
enoonrage  educational  effort  of  many  kinda,  and  should  above  all 
require  tltat  the  appropriate  teats  for  the  varied  ^pea  of  work 
which  come  before  it  are  e»tabliflh^d  and  applied. 

The  new  Act  throws  upon  the  State  a  re^MmsilHli^  for 
secondary  oducatioa  analogous  to  that  which  it  already  has  with 
regard  to  elementary  and  to  t^ichnical  education ;  but  the  apptont- 
mont  of  a  consultative  oommittoe  will  enable  the  Board  to  keep 
more  continuously  in  touch  with  educational  needs  and  the  effects 
of  administrative  regulations  tlian  has  hitherto  been  possible.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  new  office  will  bare  not  only  to  hold 
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tlio  boUnoe  eren  between  concoirably  competing  cluma  on  Hm 
national  pnrse,  bat  will  have  also  to  ensure  that,  when  adpqnato 
provision  is  made,  a  dne  proportion  shall  be  maintained  between 
the  varions  kinds  of  edncational  institutions,  secondary  as  well  as 
elementary  and  technological,  which  tbo  nation  needs.  To  do  this 
efliciently  and  economically  its  own  organisation  mast  be  frumod 
in  accordance  with  educational  principles,  it  must  reflect  ail  th« 
purposes  for  which  it  is  coustitntod,  and  it  most  bvoomo  the  fooQI 
of  thi)  educational  knowledge  and  experience  of  iha  nation. 

The  following  pointjt  concerning  the  principles  at  stAkc  in  the 
orgimisatton  of  the  Educatiou  Office  are  worthy  of  •i>ecial 
consideration  t^ 

(1)  If  the  organisation  of  the  office  be  iU-nrrangod,  ito  hod 
vffoctH  will,  vooiier  or  Enter,  bo  felt  in  nearly  all  the  m-IiooIr  of  the 
country.  Houco  it  is  nocwwtry  that  this  organisation  should  from 
the  oiit-wit  procwil  on  right  linwi. 

(S)  It  is  unfortunate  tlint  during  tho  pofwige  of  tlio  Bill 
tJirough  Parliaincut  the  QoYcrnnivDt  failed  to  give  definite 
Mvuranoeti  even  as  to  the  broad  linott  of  the  inti^nded  change  ;  this 
opinion  leaves  it  an  open  question  whether  in  the  long  nan  tho 
Dcw  Act  will  benefit  or  harm  national  education  tn  gcnend  and 
sooondary  education  in  particular.  This  uncertainty  will,  it  may 
be  fearix),  can»o  uiiaunderstanding  and  friction  which  might  have 
been  avoided,  and  of  which  signs  are  alreft<Iy  appearing  in  the 
educational  ^rvas.  The  arrangements  and  the  appointments  whidi 
n«oe«8arily  innsl  be  made  are  certain,  moreover,  to  aronao  cod> 
niderablv  criticism,  since,  by  the  Act,  not  Parliament  but  the 
Kdncation  Office  decides  the  delaiU  of  organisation  as  well  as  the 
prinodplos  on  which  that  organiiiation  i«  to  bo  based. 

(3)  It  is  clearly  doairable  that  in  a  matter  which  affeeta  all 
secondary  schools  (inolnding  the  great  public  schools)  some  person 
or  persona  possessing  a  special  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with 
aeoondary  and  higher  odncaiion  should  be  placed  on  tiiis  prelimi- 
nary committee  of  organisation ;  riuoe,  now  that  the  Board  of 
£<Iacation  Act  baa  become  law,  certain  gronpa  of  aobools  which 
are  now  Qn<ier  either  of  the  two  depArtmeats  will  come  onder  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  now  office. 

(4)  The  relation  of  the  now  office  to  these  latter  schools  will 
neoosaarily  be  widely  different  from  those  which  the  Elementary 
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Btloofttion  Department  and  the  ScioDce  antl 
nwpectiTAly  establUfaed  vHth  the  schools  now 
sion.     It  may  indeed  be  affirmed  tbat  it  « 
than   a   disaster   if  the  dow  orpiniiMtion  f( 
secondary  education  wen  to   bo  based  mi 
method  ot  administration  and  the  genoml 
these  two  Dep»rtmenti«.     One  example  wi 
the  practice  of  tlic  Science  and  Art  De 
each  school  a»  a  w)iol«,  bnt  to  coii»id<-r  mcrcl] 
and  only  a  portion  of  tlio  teachinj;  in  that  pal 
in  a  ono«ded  Mlucntional  dorclopmont,  and 
irreparably)   the   truililjon  of   literary  traiB 
stadi«fl  which  mark*  a  liberal  education,  andl 
as  well  in  middht  secondary  Achools  an  in  tho- 
thamflelrea.     If  the  outcome  of  the  new  orgi 
oontintie  or  to  extend  the  South  Kensington  I 
nihfecU  or  even  by  groups  of  subjects  oonsidc 
of  the  school,  it  would  be  preferable  that^ 
ahonid  be  created  at  all  for  onr  secondary  I 
repnblic,  a  whool  in  one  and  indivisible. 

(5)  The  work  of  this  ilepartmental  comq 
aspect :  explicitly,  it  hma  merely  to  deter^ 
offituals  to  be  employed  in  the  now  »ec<Hii| 
implicitly  its  action  will  go  far  to  arrange  tb^ 
ment  and  to  settle  the  principles  on  which  1^ 
organieauon,  it^  inspi>ctorate,  its  training  o^ 
curricula.  It  may  be  hoped  that  these  may^ 
not  Quttnited  to  the  K^nerid  conditions  of  our  i 
of  variouH  types.  But  to  do  this  an  intimate  t 
their  cireunutancos  is  necessary,  snch  as  is  4 
by  Die  officials  refiTrcd  to  above  I 

(6)  It  is  tubmittod  that  the  dtviwodl 
sections : — 

(a)  Primary,  or  flomentaiy  ; 

(&)  Seoondory  ;  anil 

(f)  Technical,  i.*.,  toohnologienl : 
is  based  upon  edacatJonal  principles,  and  is  \ 
while  the  other  division,  suggested  by  tho  Dj 

(a)  Elementary  Education, 
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(fi)  Scionco  and  Art  and  Tecliaical, 
.  (r)  BccomUiy  proper  (i.^.,  secondary  schools  whidi  have  nol 
beOD  under  the  snpcrruioa  of  tbo  Scionco  and  Art 
D<i)»rtmout} 
nifiroly  follows  nn  udiniDistrativo  atitu^  as  regards  («}  and  (j3), 
wbich,  so  tiir  as  roj^r'U  scliooU  and  ju^roups  of  Kboobt  chongps 
from  year  to  ywir,  uiid,  »o  far  as  rcj^rda  the  relations  betvreon 
primary  aiid  s>M;oiid;tr>-  cducution,  has  nuide  confosion  worse  con- . 
foandiMJ.  To  iMiitinu<;  ttu«  osago  is  id  fact  nanecoKMurily  to 
perpetnate  vhat  iuim  nlwiiys  bcou  nu  unnatural  and  nnroal  w^oi- 
BatJon  for  tike  purp<»i-»  of  M-ciUlvd  Scivnoo  iiud  Art.  From  Imnp, 
a  department  for  promoting  adult  (-diiciition  in  indiutnus  and  aH, 
the  Scienoe  and  Art  Department,  hy  vitrioas  aocrotion?,  lins  frruwD 
op  iato  a  department  which  tonchcH  many  widely  (liffcriiij:;  institu- 
booB  in  rorying  degrees.  lt»  rAlationti  to  schoolx— as  distinct 
from  individual  stndenta — date  from  only  ten  years  back,  when 
the  new  system  of  grants  for  the  so-onlled  ediools  of  scieaoe  was 
Btarted ;  bat,  as  is  well  known,  a  "scliool  of  science  "  is  Dot  a 
lehool  at  all  in  the  nsnal  sense  of  the  term,  it  b  merely  a  paper 
term  denoting  in  many  cases  one  section  only  of  an  actual  school. 
This  department  has  tliereforo  ooqnireil  certain  traditions  whi<^  it 
noma  highly  undesirable  to  stereotype,  and  still  less  to  estoiid 
over  any  of  thate  seooudary  schools  which  hereafter  may  pay  con- 
siderable attention  to  science  and  modern  subjects. 

(7)  It  is  suggested  that  the  tiroi;  has  arrived  to  geueraliMi  tho 
term  "science  and  art,"  which  has  ceased  to  convoy  any  sfit-ciGc 
idea,  into  the  term  "technical,"  which  in  its  strict  n»e  almost 
euotly  corresponds  to  the  pnrpoHe  for  which  tho  dcparlnu-nt  wiu> 
ori^alty  eat4kbll»bed,  and  to  divide  the  vxi»ting  de|mrluicnl, 
cbuiging  its  name  and  redistributing  its  variotu  fuuctioua,. 
amonRBt  the  tliroe  propowd  jkx'tions  of  tlie  new  ofBcu  (Primary, 
Secondary,  and  Tochnicid)  which  with  uvoosiuiry  »iibdivi(«ion»  would 
cover  the  whole  educational  Geld  oont«mplal4Mi  by  the  Act. 

Undvr  tho  Primary  Department  should  be  placnd  not  only 
clomuntary  »chooU  proper  but  all  liigher  primary  (or  higher-grade 
elementary)  kIiooIis  wen  though  they  may  be  in  receipt  of  grants 
for  "  wience  and  art  instruction." 

Under  th«  S«oondary  Department  should  be  placed  all 
MctHOdary  schools,  whether  the  staple  of  their  instructioa  conmats 
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of  clainoa,  of  modera  Wnynynf.  itt  of  tdBmot.  It  dbooU  ba 
■ebool  depaitmeBt  eculaHvelf ,  Mid  sbouU  bo  raqmnUe  for 
poblio  and  printe  Mooodaiy  scliook  wheUiBr  Um^  Rcnve 
from  tbe  Stale  or  doL  Bat  in  tliia  connectton  it  mjr  b«  ranariEei 
tfaatan  "evening  ■diool'*  b  not  a  seluol  at  bH  to  tlw  aenaebeti 
miiM>t;forit€k»eeDotMmataa]r«iftieiJuifiitwrwTpopfliaattiil- 
anoe,  bat  merclj  ooaGnea  its  efforts  to  iuelnietiiijtiiMfiTidDal  todwift 
in  ooe  or  more  isolated  sobjects.  And  oor  b«et  so-oiled 
aeboob  are  reall;  more  like  oolk^es  of  oninnitj  standing 
Mooont  of  tfao  bigbly  speaialtsed  work  'wiiicfa  their  itadettta 
Hm  T«cbn)cal  Dcp&rtuKnt  shotild  not,  tfaen,  inclade  any 
properly  m  called,  bot  should  conorm  itaelf  exclusively 
daMea  and  institntes  of  all  kinds  whi<^  dirocUy  prepare  stn 
after  their  Kho<J  stage  haa  been  paned,  for  their 
occapationa. 

In  placing  whools  aoder  the  Seooudary  and  iostitiites 
the  Technical  Department  it  it  anvmed  that  cbaeifioation 
depend  on  esaentials  and  ooi  on  mere  poroettolatiire.    A  (i 
ecbool  of  Bborthand  or  of  mrigation  lacks  in  general  the  Jif* 
of  a  school — the    varied    study,    the    <ti»ciplio«,  the    o: 
aoEdarity — and  might  more  properly  bo  termed  an  institute. 
DO  distant  date  tho  nomendatore  might  oome  to  oorrwpond 
the  olaaoiGoatioa. 

(8)  If  "  Sdeooe  and  Art  and  Technical "  be  one  divisott 
the  new  Bdooation  Offlon.  m*  was  soggeetsd  on  one  oooastoa  by  thaj 
Lord  Precident,  it  ia  Rnbinittcd  that  it  will  ootDprise.  as  the  Sdeoooj 
and  Art  Department  does  at  prcMtat,  a  oongoriee  of  ednoatioaal) 
iastittrtions  div«r»c  in  aim,  in  character,  and  ia  method,  and  reqi 
log  for  efficient  coiiBidcration  two  Mt*  of  inxpeotort 
qnalificaUons  different  not  merely  in  degree  bnt  in  kind. 

(9)  At  present  the  Scienoe  and  Art  Department  has 
Mrith  the  foUowing  very  diverse  edacational  institotioDS 
oilivn : — (i.)  higbcr^rade  eleroentary  sdtooU ;  (iL) 
seoondnry  day  schools  of  a  "  moiiftrn  "  kind  ;  (iii.)  evening  cl 
in  \-arious  subjects  ;  (iv.)  polvtechnica  and  technical  iastittrtes ; 
bat  it  baa  not  to  do  with  dassical  schools,  nor  with  modem  schools 
sufficiently  rich  to  do  vrithont  ita  grants,  nor  with  private  schotrfs, 
nor  in  genctnl  with  proprietary  schools  (if  th«y  yield  more  than 
five  per  cent.  proBt),  nor,  in  any  ooosiderable  degree,  with  girts' 
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schools.  If,  therefore,  tlio  dnliefl  of  this  dopartmont  are  merely  to 
be  transferred  to  the  new  Board  of  Kducalion,  but  are  not  to  bo 
roorjpmised  or  rodistribot^d,  it  will  be  a  mere  matter  of  chance  m» 
to  which  department  will  have  charge  of  any  particular  school ; 
e.ff,  Bradford  Grammar  School  receives  payments  for  its  soieneo 
and  art  tfsiching  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  but  the 
Birmingham  Grammar  or  High  School  does  not  recoire  sach 
grants.  Uenoe  these  two  schools,  tlioagh  of  the  same  character 
and  doing  the  Mime  work,  would  be  under  different  departments. 
The  schools  maintained  by  the  London  City  CV>mpanies  (_e^^ 
Grocers',  Mercers',  Merchant  Taylors')  rotwiTo  as  a  rule  no  grants 
from  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and,  therefore,  though  thetr 
teaching  includes  ecienoo,  they  would  be  placed  oulflide  the  science 
and  art  category,  and  classed  as  "secondary  proper" — ia  a  different 
oat«gory  and  nudur  a  different  department  and  different  inspectors 
from  other  whools  doing  precisely  «mihtr  work.  Girls'  schools 
similarly  will  ho  placed  in  the  secondary  department  only  nntil 
some  oarricnlum  be  invcotod  for  which  {{rants  may  bo  given  them 
under  Soionoe  and  Art  Ilcgulations,  and  woold  then  apparently 
ocoso  to  be  eooondary  «chouLt  under  tho  Seoondaiy  Ddacation 
Department,  and  come  antomaticaUy  nnder  the  Scionoo  and  Art 
DepartineDt. 

(10)  It  is,  moreovor,obviouB  that  any  separation  of  soboots  based 
merely  on  difforvnocs  duo  to  the  receipt  or  non-receipt  of  public 
grtatsishonml  torosaltin  injury  to  both  classes  alike-,  and  willabsc^ 
Inlely  pn^vt^nt  that  solidarity  between  them  which  is  both  attainable 
and  beneficial.  It  vtil!  Oius  bo  seen  that  from  the  educational 
side  the  foregoing  oooMdi-rntiona  all  tend  to  the  same  oon- 
clasion,  vix^  that  secondary  schools,  whatever  their  curricula, 
should  be  under  tlie  secondary  and  not  under  tho  technioal 
department. 

But,  lastly,  can  it  bo  urged  against  this  conclomon  that  ita 
adoption  would  seriously  inconvenience  local  authorities,  would  ran 
counter  to  administrativn  experience  eJsewhere  ;  or,  above  all, 
would  cause  any  one  of  the  branches  of  national  education  to 
suffer  ?  The  answer  to  each  of  these  questions  must  be  an  unquali- 
ftod  negative.  In  a  complex  subject  like  education  all-round 
efficiency  is  more  surely  attained  by  administrative  recognition  of 
essential  differences  than  by  insistence  on  such  purely  external 
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QDifonnttj  Its  is  di-torniiiiiibte  bj  rooeipt  or  noD-rcccipt  of  public 
oJocaliou  ^lantA. 

(i  1)  No  IncoDveuieDCO  wonld  to  ciuumI  to  local  aaUiorftiM 
liy  a  Ihrc^folJ  ilivision  of  U>e  OfBoc,  tuiUiniuch  as  thcj  dial  with 
th«  oSice  as  a  whole.  It  is  iindttri>tood  thai  tho  official  npre^pnU- 
tive  of  th«  CoODty  Councils  (i^.  tho  County  CoauciU  A^sociau 
Dot  the  Organiaing  Secretaries'  AjMociatioa)  has  conveyed  to 
the  Lord  PrerideDt  the  assurance  that  (.'Atrmtf  Coaiunls  would  noi 
object  to  a  tripartite  diriston  of  Die  office  which  would  place  scboob 
under  divUiuns  (a)  and  (A)  and  oilier  infiUtatiotu  under  divisHm 
(e).  It  will  be  readil;  acknowledged  that  in  a  Parliamrntarr 
Mom  tlw  term  *'  t«chiiK«l "  inclodev  a  gn^t  deal  that  ib  reall; 
Hoondury,  and  is,  indeed,  transkted  into  practice  aa  **  technics 
■ad  ncoodory."  It  depends  in  fact  upon  tli«  local  autJiority  as  to 
wh<^'th<ir  the  tvchnival  element,  »trictly  so-caUed,  or  iJio  secondary 
prvdouiiusti-s  in  the  local  interpretation  of  the  term  ;  thus 
cashiro  chooses  the  former,  and  Surrey  the  bttcr  intwrpretati 
III  Lunauhiro,  seoondary  scbooU,  though  they  are  much  in 
of  help,  arc  loft  sorurvly  ulouo  ;  iu  Surrey,  schools  are  forcibly 
ftDiicxod  to  tho  Sdeooa  and  Art  Department  in  order  that  whisk«y 
money  may  he  supplemented  by  the  Imperial  Gmots  for  science 
and  art.  Thus  in  both  cases  the  brood  interests  of  education  are 
iMt  flglit  of,  and  it  is  clear  that  a  rarliamenbary  definitioD  which 
can  ho  switched  to  this  side  or  that  is  badly  in  need  of  rorisi 
I'hv  value  of  definite  aims  both  in  svoondary  aud  tcclini<xl  rdocati 
is  wituessed  by  tJte  auoccssful  pntutioo  of  eoniiut^iititl  countries 
lu  Qermaay,  where  both  soooudary  and  tedmiool  education  arc 
acknowlodgcd  etbcieocy^ — "technical"  ift  recognised  as  tHjuirali 
to  "  specialised  "  education  and  is  given  only  oiler  the  school  stage 
has  been  completed  ;  similarly  iu  England  tl»«e  who  dasire  the 
efficiency  both  of  secondary  and  technical  (i.e,,  technological) 
edocatioa,  and  w1k>  do  not  look  at  the  matter  merely  from  the 
grsnt>-paying  aspect,  desire  to  see  in  tho  reorganisalJoa  of  the 
new  £diK»tiou  Office  a  dear  reoogoitton  of  those  reapectire 
(iifllsrences  of  aim. 

Nor,  again,  can  it  bo  urged  that  technical,  an  imporlant  branch 
of  national,  education  would  suffer  by  the  tripartite  orgaoisatioo 
bent  suggested. 

The  u«w  Education   Office  should   have  a  deputmeat 
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technical  odncation  in  the  tmo  aonso  as  well  as  odo  for  woondary 
octaoatjon,  am)  this  technical  department  itself  might  witL 
advantage  be  divided  into  three  branobeB  manned  by  experts  with 
intitnate  knowledge  respectively  of  : — 

(1)  Art  in  itfl  application  to  indastriea  ; 

(2)  Technology  ;    i^.    such    subjecta    as     weaving,    dyeing, 

electrical  engineering,  printing,  and  other  industrial 
sctivitieti  involving  applied  sctonco. 

(3)  Agriculture  sod  iariuiug. 


eomspondcnce* 


[2la    EdUor  doa  mot  Kold  hinutt/  rrtpontiiU  for  the  tyiiMtom  trfnttfd  by 

OvrttpmithiiU.} 


FUENCH  ACCENT  IN  SECONDAKY  SCHOOI^. 
To  the  Editor  of  ike  "  Eudcational  Bbview." 

Dbab  Sm,— In  ft  recent  number  of  tho  "  Eptjcational 
KEnRW"*  iKime  remarks  are  quoted  from  tho  annuid  report  of 
H.M.  Im[<octors  of  Triiining  (IVtIIcget)  on  the  teaching  of 
P'rencli,  which  seem  to  me  nppliaiblc  not  only  to  elementary 
troiiiing  coUegbs  but  ul»u  U>  many  of  our  secondary  achools.  In 
these  schoolit,  too  often,  French  is  (anght  wjtb  apparently  "  no 
regard  to  aoc«nt  or  pronunciation  whatever."  This  will  be  the 
cose  90  long  as  tlie  langaage  is  taught  in  onr  jnnior  forms,  in  port 
at  least,  by  form  niistrenes  whose  ears  have  never  been  trained  to 
appreciate  and  distingnish  the  shades  of  difference  between  French 
wunds,  Blony  mistj^ssee,  for  example,  scarcely  differentiate  the 
pronunciation  of  each  combinations  as  an,  tn,  in,  on,  un. 

I  do  not  mc«n  to  touch  on  the  question  of  foreign  vermt 
Engtiidi  mistrwaes  for  modem  languages,  nor  to  consider  the 
advisabiUty  of  increasing  the  supply  of  good  modem  langoaga 
tvtuhvrs,  by  urging  a  gri-atrr  number  of  our  girls  in  our  Ktcondary 
schools  to  go  abroad  for  Language  study  rather  tlmu  to  the  faonM 
nniverutiv^     I  mean  to  ooDsider  the  cuo  u  it  now  stands  in  many 
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of  oar  »ooondu7  sohooU  ond^  one  aspect  onlj,  ns^  that  of 
aoooot,  for  wo  nro  contiroated  by  the  fact  that  a  largo  proportion  of 
tht  tiMching  of  foreign  langoages  is  in  the  hao(l»  of  EngUsb- 
womoD,  who.  whilst  they  may  or  may  not  have  a  good 
gramtnatioal  knowWge  and  general  grasp  of  the  laogaage^  yet) ' 
in  many  caaAS,  have  had  do  intercourse  with  French  people — do 
opportanity  of  o^g  the  langnage  aa  an  instromeat  of  qwech 
beyond,  at  most,  a  few  short  honrs  in  the  week  daring  their 
school  life. 

EogUsh  people  prooonnoe  sacb  words  as  nu,  tm,  badly,  not 
becaoBo  of  tho  pbysicaJ  difficalty,  bat  because  they  have  never 
been  taught  to  detect  shades  of  difference  in  sounds,  and  to  pro- 
duce sadi|  sounds  correctly.  Defects  «ach  as  these  are  met  with, 
moreover,  in  the  case  of  thoso  who  have  been  abroad  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  if  thoir  attention  has  not  been  diri 
to  sach  matter*. 

We  cannot  hold  our  socoutlm-y  training  college*  responsible  for 
this  defect  in  btngttage  teaching,  but  may  Ihvy  not  do  something 
to  rcmiMly  it?  Are  any  steps  token  to  improve  nn  imperfect 
pronaociaUon  ?  Is  tlio  importance  of  accent  Bdc<]Qute)y  tmpreaeed 
on  our  future  leaoher»,  many  of  whotn  can  give  clear  explanations 
of  putut«  of  constrnotion  uiui  offer  fair  translations,  while  showing 
an  entire  want  of  appreciation  of  the  intportance  of  aooeot  ?  The 
nwsessity  of  training  students  in  the  production  of  pore  English 
aoonds  is  now  recognised.  Miglit  not  a  somowluit  nmilar  oonrae 
bo  o6<>rcd  in  the  case  of  French  for  thoso  who  contemplate 
teaching  that  language  ?  ^H 

The  objection  may  bo  raised  that  this — as  also  tho  impartioglH 
idiomatic  knowledge  of  a  foreign  langnage — is  beyond  the 
province  of  the  Moondsiy  training  college— that  the  remedy  lies  in 
the  schools.  This  no  doubt  is  true,  hot  tlie  sohoob  are  reached 
through  the  teachers,  and,  as  things  are  at  present,  ought  not  the 
ti^ining  collcgt^H  to  intervene  for  a  time  at  least,  as  otherwise  the 
defect  is  likely  to  be  indefinitely  ooatinned  ?  Occasional  loctaros 
bearing  on  the  sabjeot  arc  already  given  in  some  of  our  training 
colleges  ;  but  some  more  syvtt-matic  effort  is  required  if  wo 
raise  tho  standard  of  our  language  teaching. 

IZa»xaq  Robbbtsok, 

JVainiHf  ApurMmf,  Bf^fori  Otlbft,  I/mdam, 
Oetattr  Ibih.  18B9. 
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Wi  bopo  that  all  thoM  of  oar  roador*  wbo  happen  to  be 
M<>[nber!i  of  CoDvocation  of  Ibo  Uuiveni^  of  London  will  give 
the  followiog  loiter  their  oanie^t  consideration,  sad,  if  thny  fsel 
they  can  do  so,  sign,  cat  oot,  and  return  the  appended  Form  u 
soon  aa  possible  to  one  or  other  of  the  signatories. — Ed.  E.  R, 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  NEW  UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  "BDUOAnoNAi.  Rbvirw." 

DiAB  Sib, — We  bog  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  following 
faotfl,  and  nsk  j-oiir  bclp  in  the  proposed  effort  to  rectify  what  we 
consider  a  grave  omission. 

In  section  IS  on  page  $  of  the  **  Interim  Report  by  the  Special 
Oooimitteo  of  Couvooation  Appointed  to  Make  Representations  to 
the  London  University  Commiiision  "  app(?ar  theae  words — 

"  With  regard  to  the  position  to  be  occupiod  by  tho  Art  or 
Profession  of  Teacbiiig,  the  Cdcnuiittoo  thinK  that  this  sabjoct 
should  find  ita  pinco  as  a  brancli  of  tho  Faculty  of  Art«." 

At  n  meeting  of  Convocation  hold  at  Borlington  Hoaw  oa 
October  10th,  this  section  wan  challenged  and,  tipon  a  motion  that 
the  Reitort  of  the  Oouifflittoe  bo  received,  an  amendment  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Frank  W.  G.  Foat,  and  seconded  by  Hr,  William 
K.  Hilt, 

"That  th(i  Oommittoe  bo  rcquMled  to  TeoonHider  Uie  word- 
in^  of  Sflctian  5  on  page  8  of  their  Bepoit  with  a  view  to 
T«coaimeodin^  to  Uia  Ooauaisatan  that  a  separata  Faculty  of 
and  DcfiTee  in  £<luctttion  should  be  established  in  the  New 
University  of  London." 

^is  amendment  was  lost.  There  remains  therefore  only  one 
coarse,  i^^  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  claose  in  the  University  of 
London  Act  which  reqoiree  the  Statutory  Commission  to  consider 
any  recommendation  made  and  siKned  by  not  leas  than  &Aj 
members  of  Convocation.  If  therefore  any  of  yonr  readers  abaie 
with  OS  the  opinion  that  tiie  omi«;ion  to  ostjiblisb  a  Faculty  of  and 
Degree  in  Education  is  a  dofoct,  wliicb  should  have  serious 
consideration,  will  they  kiuiliy  fill  ap  tho  sabjoined  form,  and  cot 
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out  ttad  seni]  it  of  (J^>  MrUett  ecttvenienee  to  «iUicr  of  tbo  nndm 
si^cd  ?~Wc  Bre,  Yoars  faithfully,                                              ^d| 

Prjlkk  W.  G.  Foat,  ILA,^ 
WnxuM  E.  Hill,  B^   H 

36,  i)iciba«Mi  Boad,  JtmMam  JIaaffH 

FOHM.                                     ^ 

I,  tJie  undsntgned,  boing  a  pTMsnt  M«tabor  of  Gonvocation  o^H 
UnlToraity  of  Londoii,  hereby  ■uthonM  Hmm.  F.  W.  0.  Fimt^H 
W.  K.  Hill  to  deuch  mT  riraaturo  iiucnbod  t>ek>w  kikI  affix  h  U^ 
UemoTial  addro««d  to  ui«  Uninmi^  of  Loodoo  Stalab^r}'  ComnuaBoa 
in  thoM  toriDR — 

To  th*  Meadtn  t/Ukt  t/nittrsitf  »J  Lmiam  SUlutary  Ommmmmm. 

Qoatlomon, 

Wn,  th»  niwteTHigiind  Uciabers  of  OonrocatioD  of  tho  niuTCnttj-d 
Tiondoo,  linvia);  li>umt,  Irum  tLo  Bepnrt  of  the  Special  Oooamittee  •! 
Ooniroca^a  nnaeBUMl  on  tbo  lOtli  of  October,  that  no  pronaioa  haa 
been,  or  is  Uliely  to  be,  made  in  tlw  nropgeM  Sututoa  for  tlM  eoiib- 
liahmonl  of  a  aeparate  Faculty  and  Coair  of  aiid  Dogjoo  in  Edaotioa 
in  th<<  Now  Unironit;^,  bero)^  onrsootly  pray  ynn  b>  rocoaador  tbo 
^noctioD,  and  um  jonr  boat  cndMkrcmr  to  makti  «uih  prormon.     And 
iro  are  hirtlior  of  nptnioo  tliiit,  If  no  other  moonH  aro  aTuilabl*  loi 
nprvMiBtinK  Rucb  uoulQr  of  Edncation  on  tiu>  piopowl  Acadonii 
Board  of  Studio*,  ono  ropmM>&tativa  ahould  bo  ti«naf«T<<d,  at  jpou 
diac9«tii>a,  fn>in  aomo  other  Faculty  or  Fuuldos  as  at  proaont  piopoMd, 
If  it  aIiduIiI  ploaae  you  to  require  it,  we  vil!  ondoaTonr  to  aand  « 
doputation  of  mcmbera  to  explain  oar  reaaoos  tor  deabiag  a  aafiiaH 
Facol^  and  Oh&ir  of  and  begroo  in  Kdn<Mioa,  and  to  *»mft.^ 
poMiluo  method  of  gning  eHect  to  our  desire.                          ^BaHM 

We  liuTO  tho  honour  to  be^        ^^^^| 

Qoullemon,                            ^H 

Your  obodienl  eerranti^^H 

Riputuiv. 

Degree. 

Educational  Ooco^bImh  ■ 
or  Statue. 
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Reviews  of  new  Books. 


[PiMiA«r*  art  rtqu^ttad  to  italt  lt»  prioe  if  hook*  ami /or  rwvOA] 

EN0LI3H   lANGUAQE  AND  LITERATUKE. 

(I)  SagUih  for  Evening  Sohmds.  By  JumM  DuskeDsoD.  (Mae- 
I>oag«U'«  EducatiouiU  Compiuij,  24  Warwkk  Lanfl,  E.C.,  32  pp., 
\^  X  A\  in«.,  4rf.)  Adnplivl  to  iti  purjtofio,  but  too  munk  in  the 
I  "cram  book"  style,  (i)  The  Tempest,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  nod 
;  (Hooaaty.  By  B.  Bnmley  Johnwii.  (School  Shaknpeare,  Blackwood, 
fxxx.  +  131  pp.,  7  X  4J  ma,,  1».)  A  good  edition  which  avoids 
impertinent  philology  and  aims  at  "interpreting"  the  spirit  of  the 
plays  rather  than  oonverting  them  into  material  for  Imsodb  io  compo- 
sitioD  or  langiMoge.  A  etrong«r  cover  would  enhance  the  utili^  of 
this  edition  from  the  schoU^c  point  of  view.  (3)  The  Faerie  Qaeene, 
Book  IT.  Edited  from  the  ori^nal  editiouol  W>^,  with  Introduction 
and  Qluamry,  by  Kate  M.  WarreO-  (Oonrtable,  xxxvi.  +  2&0pp., 
6}  X  4  inti.,  \».  H.  net)  We  have  already  had  oogbmod  to  comment 
on  Um  good  foaturoe  of  this  odition,  and  mwd  not  now  do  caon>  than 
anaoonoe  the  imuo  of  mroloomi)  furthi.tr  inntiilinoiit.  (4)  Helpa  to  the 
Stody  of  Leigh  Huat'i  Eseays.  By  0-  D.  Pundiard,  BJL  (Hao- 
millan,  viii.  +  114  pp.,  6]  x  l)  ins.,  I«.  6J.)  A  voty  OMiful  dd  tor 
any  atudont  who  iniiy  tnko  up  thin  little  AtuditHl  writer.  It  in  Intended 
to  .OMUKt  thoM  who  >UM  "  [iroparing  fur  examination  the  seleution  of 
Ldigh  Hunl'H  EiutayH  iududed  in  'The  Soott  lilirary,'"  and  it  i«  Ukoly 
to  eorve  ita  purpoao  wtJl.  The  critical  introduction  is  abla  and 
cympathotic.  (&)  Haeaolay,  Frederick  the  Oreat  By  A.  T.  Flux. 
(llaemillan,xviii.  +  l''27pp.,  6j  x  4}  ina.,  U.  6rf.)  A  good,acliool edition 
worthy  of  larger  Qrpe  and  stronger  binding  even  at  the  ooiA  of  a  slight 
iBcnaae  in  price.  (6)  Stodiea  in  Old  English.  Transactions  of  the 
Cambridge  Philolo^  eocioly.  Vol.  IV.,  I'art  II.  ByH.  M-Cliad- 
wiek.  (day,  179  pp.,  9x5}  ins.,  6«.)  Theeo  essays  "  are  oonoemed 
with  the  investigation  of  certain  probl«<ms  in  Old  English  phonology, 
with  a  view  to  aeoertaiDisg  the  dirtincliTe  charade riatica  ol  the  Old 
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Engliih  dialeeU  and  the  cbioao]o|;;^ca]  eeqneJ 
wbicb  marked  the  early  bbOarj  of  the  lao^ 
nuD  of  hum&n  knowledge,  and  aa  a  uo^ 
industt7  thla  work  li  worthy  of  all  oonuuen^ 
the  technical  side  <d  ttapuetia  knowledgs  am 
the  teaober  or  the  gtoenl  Btudetit,  nor  eao  I 
practical  impoTtanoe  to  anyone  bnt  the  leia 
oxanunee. 


fi 


UATHEUATIC8  AND 

(1)  Arithmetio.  By  A.  T«tch  Lotht 
triii.  +  433  pii.,  (^  X  4i  Ids.,  3t.  Sd.)  Tliia 
good  book.  The  various  rulea  are  in  gem 
•atplanationa  based  aa  far  aa  poasihle  on 
■MiM.  The  oxonJsea  are  ntuneroos  and  at«l 
by  nuMcIIaiireoaa  examplea  and  test  papen  4 
find  it  hud  to  flhooae  from  mch  a  raiiety.  ; 
diaoooBt,  rtoeka  aad  eatchasge  are  reiy  falrlj 
proportion,  vaifatian  and  proportional  paj 
atiike  OS  aa  distinctly  an  adranoe  on  the  ai 
the  author,  probably  by  some  ovenig^ht,  fa 
wericaioatby  "  cr>in[)oimd  pracdoe"  in  thi 
The  metric  eyetmi   nixl   njipnixlmationa  m 

(2)  Praotioal  PUne  and  Solid  Oeometry. 
Q,  A.  Baxandoll.  This  giToa  a  ilctHilod  tn 
tnangl^B,  ciroIciB,  oonie  soctionB  and  rnriiv 
projeotioii§  of  stra^ht  linos  and  planes,  col 
elementa  of  graphic  nritlimctic  and  graplua 
adapted  to  tho  roqniromonts  of  tha  Science  i 
ebould  be  of  groat  xteo  to  those  about  to  lea 

(3)  Elementary  Praetleal  Mathematiei.  B 
(Macmillan,  x  +  400  pp.,  7  X  4J  ina.,  St.  9 
to  meot  tho  growing  (iemanil  on  tho  part  i 
some  instrucdon  in  tlie  n«o  of  mnthematiq 
eren  though  that  instruction  bo  of  nocesn^j 
of  arithmetic  and  algebra,  trigonomotrical 
elide  rulo,  logarithmic  computation,  Si^ 
sotutioas  of  pTublemti,  and  a  boKt  of  otli 
importance  to  [iractical  men  aro  here  inoludgt 
an  ootaTO  volume  of  -100  pages-  Tho  om2 
tions  for  fixing  the  decimal  point  in  oontrod 
unexplained  what  ia  really  a  serious  difficulj 
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omIom  ruhia  tor  ujw>nlr»KUH  muliiplicatioii  migbt  tht  bettor  h&TO 
b«itn  nmittMl.  Tho  dtagrama  ««  probably  th»  luM-it  Mtiafactoiy 
foutuTA,  bi^n^  very  roughly  oogrsvod  tinil  io  m>mn  iuHiaueoa  in- 
Bccurau— «.^.  tho  pomtion  of  A  in  Pig.  79.  (4)  Object  IrftMOU  in 
Element&ry  Science  and  Geogrftphy  Combined.  Vol.  I.,  dUndonl  i. ; 
Vol.  U.,  titantUrtl  ii.  Ily  Vicoent  T,  Murdi^.  (Hacmillan,  xiii.  +  194 
pp.,  nnd  xii.  +  187  pp.,  7  X  4J  ins.,  It.  6d.)  Two  well  arranged  littlo 
rolumoe  dealing  wiiJi  a  very  wide  ran^  of  aubjocU.  Should  proro 
rory  useful  to  teaohera.  (A)  BotaiLj.  By  J.  B.  Farmer.  ("Practio*! 
8caanoo  Seriea,"  Longauiu,  vi.  +  374  pp.,  7^  x  $  ins.,  3i.  64.)  (6) 
Botkay  for  Beposers.  By  E.  Bvaaa.  (Uoomillan,  ▼iii.  +  290  pp., 
7x4}  ins.,  it.  ad.)  Theae  are  two  tcxt-booka  whoae  laudable  object, 
as  annouaced  in  the  preface  of  oaeli,  U  almost  identical,  rii.,  that  of 
providing  a  praotioal  oouno  of  atudy  in  botany.  ICr.  Fumer'a  book 
has  the  meiil  of  being  olcorly  arranged,  on  the  whole  wall  illustrated, 
and  quite  up-tt>-diite.  Thu  tucithml  mloptfid  in  unutiir  to  that  of 
Bower  and  Vtno'a  Practieai  Botany  d<Mi:rii>ti<»ui  being  giron  which 
atodenta  are  axpoutod  to  verify  on  tho  actual  matariid.  Mr.  Fanner 
iliiH^nirrtf  tbo  altnnipt  to  ooinhinit  any  thoorotiuiil  proitontution  of  the 
CubJMt  with  luM  prootionl  ununo,  but  to  u«  thia  seeuna  a  grave  odu> 
\  oational  error  at  aii  nlomentary  Mtngo.  Wo  suppOHO  from  its  UmJled 
'  aeopp  the  work  i»  intendod  for  etudixnts  of  school  agi\  but  tho  nuLltor 
I  TOry  oondensod  nnd  «o  many  tjiohuioiil  tcmu  are  nsod  vritli  liltin 
I  explanation,  and  ki  much  individual  work  and  inttdligonoa  are 
apposed,  tliat  wo  think  *uuh  student*  will  bo  hupiilowdy  at  mm 
without  much  holp  from  a  teacher  or  fruni  otiiar  boolu.  Similarly, 
rinm  thAory  nnd  proctioo  must  go  hand  in  hand  to  gum  any  intdllgent 
gnap  of  a  mbjeot,  the  um  of  thin  pruutiMl  oour»a  would  need  to  be 
acoompttaiad  by  careful  preHontation  of  the  bearingH  of  tlko  aubjeet  or 
tli«  rtiident  would  be  likely  to  aojuire  only  a  very  aorappy  knowledge. 
Uil*  appliitn  purticulurly  to  tho  oloiufioatory  chaptera.  Tlw  ohtt]»toi« 
un  |diyM<dugy  ore  the  bunt  juirt  uf  tliu  book.  Kfr.  Evana'  Bttany  far 
Btgmmtr*  ia  badly  arranged  and  poorly  iUuntratod.  Alio  It  oontoinH 
many  inaoouiaoiei^  oe  f or  inatonce,  on  p.  81,  where  it  ia  stated  that  the 
muleaa  oontoina  "a  targe  quantity  of  pbofphonu^"  and  on  p.  100, 
wtien  some  vasoular  bondlea  are  add  to  past  "  from  the  atom  into  tlie 
leaf."  What  shall  we  say  of  an  aooount  of  the  histology  of  the  slmn 
■ad  not  whidi  never  so  muoh  w  alludea  to  the  stele  ?  The  chapters 
OD  daaaifioatioa  espeeially  raSer  from  oret-ouadenaation.  Tho  stylu 
jtiuoughoat  ta  poor,  and  full  of  atatententa  aucb  aa  the  aoeoont  of  the 
[aotioD  of  light  in  iwMimalarion  wkioh  aeama  to  ahow  that  tho  author's 
Dwledge  of  Ms  subjeot  ia  nty  mperiicial.     (• )  PngnuiTe  Leaaoas 
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1&  Scienoe.  B7  A.  Abbott,  M.A.,  osd  A.  K«}-,  U-A.  (KackM, 
zi.  +  330  pp.,  ?1  X  4|  iiM.,  Si.  6if.)  Thew  IvMiu  u«  leaaotu  ia 
choodctrj,  iBteodMl  to  supply  the  chomicol  knowledge  required 
ctudente  of  hjgiene  and  dooiBstic  ocoooray.  Put  L  deoU 
inorguiic  cbenuatiy;  Part  11.,  with  thn  chemiatry  of  food 
Tito  work  ii  mil  ornuiged  mi<1  tlioranghlj  practical.  Part  XL 
u  particularly  well  workod  oat  m>  an  to  put  as  modi 
utd  piactical  knowledge  $a  possible  witbln  the  re«eh  of  thoae 
knowledge  of  ohemiacry  is  necceearily  limiMd.  We  dhoiild  thinlc  &e 
book  will  proTo  valuable  ti  the  dau  of  MudoatA  for  whom  it 
iatondod.  (8)  Ezereiaes  in  Praetieal  Pbyiios.  Put  I.  By  B. 
Oregoiy  xaA  A.  T.  Simmons,  B.8c.  (Manaillna,  ri.  +  197 
7x4}  ins.,  2*. )  This  is  an  excellont  Uttlo  exerciM  book  on  the 
liaee  as  llr.  Orogory's  proriona  work,  but  better  oiranged.  We 
it  wiU  eorv^  im  a  good  lintt  ysor'e  coarse  in  physioa.  (S)  HamwH 
PrMtleal  Phydoi.  By  F.  CWstle,  H.I.M.E.  (Nelson,  iv.  +  324 
7|  X  4|  ins.)  Wlion  an  iittvmpt  is  mode  to  deal  with  me 
hydroeUtioi,  meduuiioa,  snund,  light,  h«at,  mognetiBm,  roUuF 
elootrieity,  and  flloctK>*magaeti«tn  within  the  oompon  of  219  pagee,  i 
ie  obvious  that  the  treatmont  muiit  be  supoTficial.  Pnnting 
diagrams  also  Buffer  from  the  crowding  of  the  pages.  Still,  oa  I00I 
oarefully  through  lh«  book,  wo  mu«l  admit  that  we  are  surprised  at 
the  amount  of  reoUy  good  work  coDtoinod  thcr^.  Thia  text-book,  in 
si^te  of  the  foot  that  it  attampta  too  muuh,  U  a  great  advance  on  the 
old-faahioned  type  of  ciam-book  in  pbyaiuit.  (10)  Kagoetiaia  and 
ElflOtrioity  for  Beginners.  By  H.  E.  Hadtey,  &.Se.  (Haemillaa, 
vtii.  +  i'i-l  pp.,  7^  X  ii  IDS.,  2t.  &d.)  (11)  An  Inbrodnctory  Coum  rf 
Praetioal  Magnetism  and  Electricity.  By  J.  B.  Ashworth,  U.8e. 
(Viot.).  (Wbittaker,  xiii.  -|-  88  pp.,  7^  x  5  ins.,  ii.  M.)  It  is  difficult 
to  see  the  object  of  teaching  such  sabjecta  as  electricity 
and  magnetism  where  time,  previous  training,  and  roeouroea  oa  to 
apparatus  are  admittedly  of  the  most  exiguous.  If,  howsver,  th« 
attempt  luust  be  made,  both  the  above  text-books  are  well  arranged 
and  give  trustworthy  practical  directions.  Ur,  Hadley'a  book, 
addition,  gives  a  fairly  comprehonuvo  outline  of  the  elomantary  1 
of  the  subject  and  is,  on  the  whole,  well  iUuatratad. 
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(1)  First  Lessons  in  English  QoTcmmKit.  (Nelson,  308  pp., 
7  X  4{  ins.,  li.  6d.)  Aiiothor  of  t!i<;  uuniuruus  publieatjona  dealing 
with  this  subject,  but  with  epcHTiiU  (oaturoe  of  its  uwo,  the  most  DOto- 
wortby  being  perhaps  tho  oztreme^  good  iUustntiooai  aoma  of  thera  too 
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quite  out  of  the  oommon  run,  ».g., "  A  TrinI  M  the  AMboa,"  ' '  A  Pnlice 
Court."  The  chajiton  dottling  with  thu  RouM  of  Ckummoos  an  T4rf 
vivid  and  ioterestiiig.  (S)  BMdy-Uade  EomwiM.  B7  AMcott  B.  Hopo. 
(Block,  AM  pp.,  S  X  5i  ina.)  Hiia  oontitU  ot  nine  *'  mora  or  teas 
romantio  expcrientxMt,  whii^b  will  at  leitHt  hiive  the  adTaatage  of 
Buveity  for  uxatii  Rugliah  ruodont."  Bigkt  »t  them  are  based  npoo 
fiutobiograpliic  narratives,  the  exoeption  being  "The  Hntineer  Uid- 
ahipnum"  in  the  U.8.Navjr,  who  vas  hanged  at  sea  in  1842.  The 
heroes  of  the  adventoreeaieof  various  nationalities.  Thus  we  have  one 
Gwinan  bo;  «bo  wba  kidnapped  by  Turin  and  lived  as  a  alavo  (or  six 
yean  io  Algiers,  and  a  Pole  who  managed  to  eact^  from  the  Buaaian 
onny;  hot  iJie  most  curious  and  also  the  least  authentiQ  romance  ia  that 
of  n  Oemtanyouthwho  wasoairiedoflby  thoTaitanand  qMOtaeady, 
twenty  jcan  amongst  them.  One  atory  is  of  the  adrflntorea that balel 
an  £ngliah  lad  in  France  at  the  time  of  the  Beign  of  Terror.  This 
yxy,  Qeoiy  Sherwood,  aft«rwarda  became  the  husband  of  Hrs.  81mt>  , 
wood  who  wrote  Iht  FairMtd  t'amU]f,  lAtti*  Bfmry  and  Uu  BtartTy  '■ 
and  other  tales  well  known  to  an  eaiLiei  generation.  The 
last  sketch  ^vea  some  aooount  of  a  boys'  school,  Uartiniiro  CoU*^, 
whinb  took  its  part  in  the  Defence  of  Lockoow,  and,  lUe  overytbing 
doaling  with  the  Indian  Hatiay,  has  a  special  interest  for  tha  Eag^Jih. 
AU  the  adirontun>s  are  those  of  boys,  su  that  this  volume  forma  vny 
eoilablo  reading  lor  boys ;  but,  to  quote  the  author,  "as  a  good  part  of 
the  matter  is  drawn  from  tare  and  ouriona  eourcea  and  has  aa 
illustitttive  histuHcal  interest,  this  book  ought  not  to  be  belov  th« 
attention  of  even  so  critical  a  personage  as  the  general  readar." 


EEPEEENCE  WORKS. 

(1)  Bftllbook   of    British.    Continental,    and    Canadian    Qnl>  1 
TtrddM,    with    specoal    mrqition   of    lb»    couraf^    open    to    woin«n,1 
oompiled  tor  tbe  Qraduate  Club  of  Biyn  Mawr  OoUege.    By  Isabel  | 
Maddisoo,   B.8c.   (Lond.).   Ph.D.     (Biyn  Mawr.).    Seoood  Editioa. 
(UacmiUaa  Oompany,  New  York,  tv.  4-  174  pp..  8|  x  flina.,  3«.)    A 
oompilatioa  of  great  value  to  all  English  and  American  rtodanta  who 
inteod  to  pome  their  studios  in  foroign  oosstriee.    Well  arranged 
and   dsarly   priatod.     (3)  The  British  Empire  Dictionary  of  th« 
?pf1'*''   Langnag*,  to  which  aro  added  sele«t«d   Usta  ot   -^iKf^. 
aanisa,  with  phoootic  pionnnciation,  and  abbreviatioBs  in  eonunoa 
oso,  with  their  moaoings.    Edited  by  the  B«v.  E.  2>.  Prioe,  F.Q.B. 
(Newnaa,  83S  pp.,  7^  x  Sins.)    The  inclusion  of  words  raquimd 
dai]^  ■••  t^  the  boainoaa  man  and  general  reader,  the  arctnifa* 
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twhn*"^^  tomu,  ntjiaolo^,  and  compooiul  wnrd*  of  olmoiu 
and  llw  printiiig  in  lArgo  ty\>«,  wmbined  wiUi  lui  nffort  to  he 
iaJtio,  Bi«  tin  taatojx*  whidi  juirtifr  Uio  mdilition  of  jot  another  to  thi 
autay  (Uetunuuioa  alnxuly  iwhli«fa<id.  Pnctioal  uaofolaeBS,  and  tlu 
mini)^  of  tuD«  to  Ui«  ordiiuLry  buay  man,  an  tha  sinu  of  thia  haa4) 
dictionajy,  and  they  aeeui  to  as  t«>  1m>  BnccciBfiiUj  nttuinocl.  (S)  Hm 
School  Calendar.  OVliittukcr  and  Hoil,  198  pp.,  e}x-l)  in».,  It.  oat 
A  uiiuo  (>(  iufi>ruuUic)n  ounci-rutii)^  i-xn&iiniUiQnB,  KtUiolnrshipa 
azhibiliona;  a  rvry  unulul  pultUcatiun,  and  a«  Cor  aa  wo  haire 
able  to  teat  it,  apjHueDllj  quita  ruliabloL 

SPANISH. 

fint  apaaiah  Beadar.  Howfuld's  Scries.  By  J.  A.  Nv 
(Hiredift>ld  Unix.,  201  |>iv,  7)  x  4i  inn.,  2«.  Bd.)  A  oiniplo  Uttlaj 
nader  suitablii  for  cliildran,  iutunuttingly  <!OnipU»d  with  mnnjr  enyaF- . 
inga  and  a  hriof  vocabulaiy  and  qucatiuns  in  Engliah  on  the  1«] 

D00K8  KBOEITED. 

Bemion  and  Son*. — UiUer'a  annotated  oditioD  ol  the 
CutUiutalion  SfAooU  Oftt,  IS99<1900,  T«ns«d  to  Aagtist  1899. 
Oosntj  Teehiiie&l  Labwatoriea,  Ouliufbrd. — (1)  It^port  oa  tET 
Ityufy  U  Ayrievitural  Lnd  m  M#  Cbarf  »S  Eu*t  by  tbe  Inuudation  of  Saa 
Water  on  Novombar  29,  1897.  By  T.  t).  Dymond.  F.I.O.,  and  F. 
Hnghea.  (2)  Beport  on  tlto  Fmt  t/Kuu  AgrwuituritU  U  JIMmmI,  Ua; 
aadJuDfl,  1B99.  Oam|uled  by  T.  S.  D^ond.  BBontmiot  and  FttUtieal 
Soisnoe,  The  London  BoIumI  ot  Sfsticnal  Programme,  1899.1900. 
BUery.— The  JOtrit  SftUm :  A  t>at>ato.  By  T.  B.  EOary,  F.B.O.S. 
iO  oopiea,  6t.  net;  100  oopia*,  104.  oat;  nnglo  ooptea,  3d.  oaoh. 
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IfC  Premier  Pas.— It  is  n  wi»c  adagp  which  nays  Ce  n'tit  q«« 
U  pretnier  pas  qui  coiHe.  How  iiiiich  <Iej>cn<i[<i  ou  tin?  Mtvt,  because 
it  is  the  most  iliffi«ult  port  of  Iho  course  I  Muuy  n  race  bax  been 
lost  by  ItcMtntion  for  tko  fruction  of  «  second  or  clumsiness  in  (be 
rnimnor  of  tho  fint  sprinf;  when  tbo  pistol  shot  is  beard  or  tbo 
huidki^rcliicf  fluttor«  to  tho  ground.  As  tbi«  nicinorablo  year  draws 
to  it»  cud  Rngljjih  vdnCHtion  stoops  to  tho  mark  and  strains  all  its 
ii)iisclc4  for  »  grvat  spring  forward  apon  nn  unknown  track 
towards  a  goal  that  is  fur  out  of  sight.  Mach — nay,  alinoot 
ererything  will  depend  on  tho  first  greut  loup  ont  of  cbaos  on  to 
the  narrow  path  of  reform.  Is  it  to  be  the  leap  of  a  strong  mui 
with  all  his  moscles  strung  like  stoel~a  leap  that  will  plant  him 
in  the  firm,  clean  stride  that  leads  to  victory — or  the  looee-Uinbcd, 
clontsy  jnmp  of  tbe  inexpert  tiro,  which  will  cansc  tiie  rnnner 
many  yards  of  fiurried  effort  ero  he  settles  into  the  swing  of  even 
toienble  speed  ?  For  the  moment  Secondary  Education  is,  M  to 
speak,  in  a  back-water,  neither  the  present  Education  Depari- 
meat  nor  tbe  Science  and  Art  Department  being  authorised 
to  speak  for  it.  We  learn,  however,  with  some  satisfaction, 
thai  the  Departmental  Committee,  whioh  ia  to  apportion  among 
tbo  three  departments  of  the  new  Education  Office  the  work 
to  bo  undertaken,  has  been  strengthened  by  the  appointntent 
of  Hr.  D.  K.  Pearon,  of  tbe  Chanty  Commission,  to  repr«.<»ent 
Bcoondary  Education.  But  wo  yet  lo<^  for  somv  ugn  to 
reassure  ns  that  in  the  appointment,  ere  long  to  bo  made,  of  a 
Principal  Assistant  Secretary  for  Secondary  Education  we  shall 
not  find  that  hybrid  group  of  functionaries,  the  old  Scteuoo  and 
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Art  l)u|i»rtmcnt  wilb  iU  onesided  tradition»,  rccniMitatvil  and  in- 
TV:!4o(l  witb  [)owej  ov«r  Sccondnrjr  l^dacation  in  geocrul.  A  great 
op[ioriuuity  will  bo  thrown  awaif  if  wo  are  to  be  conteut 
oulj  witli  iiiake-ebifl  dencea — an  admiiiititrativc  staff  creat«d 
by  tbe  shuffling  of  departniental  posM  and  the  tnuisfonnce 
of  vxiftting  oBSculs  to  the  sapcrrision  of  secoudarjr  Kboo) 
work — «u  iiupecU>nit«  recrait<>d  by  diverlJuj>  {iriuiary  or  other 
existing  inspootors  to  the  domain  of  secondary  edocation.  Thb 
will  be  ouoe  more  a  following  of  the  English  tradition  by 
Tirtoo  of  which  Boglish  civilisation  advances  by  ao  eternal 
patching  of^old  clotli  with  new,  whereby  the  old  oonfnsioD 
is  worse  oonfoundinl.  We  want  a  larger  view,  a  wore  scit'iittSc 
oonocptjon,  a  grander  sclieni<>.  We  arc  at  present  withoat 
any  definite  and  comprehensive  kjiowledgc  either  of  the  indiridoal 
wuhe^  of  the  8i?condary  kHooU,  or  of  their  iudiridoal  needit 
Therefore  the  first  step  should  nndoabtedly  be  a  well-considered 
and  comprehensive  scheme  of  exploration  carried  out  by  a  body  of 
expert*  appointed  ad  kor,  acting  under  and  reporting  to  an  exptrt 
secretary  for  secondary  education.  To  accomplish  this  (ask 
sncoe^fnlly  and  profitably  would  require  infinite  taot  and  diaorctioo. 
There  must  be  no  impression  of  espionage  giten,  no  m^ptcion  of 
illegitiniattt  iiiLerfcreDoo  conveynl.  Tlie  nati-dne^  of  tbo  huid 
must  bo  Motvi  and  re|)ort<>il,  jot  Uiom;  wlio  come  to  look  Dpon  it 
must  bring  witii  them  the  inipressiou  that  llx-y  oonte,  nul  like  Ham 
to  mock,  but  like  (>hem  and  Japhi^t  to  clothe  and  hononr.  Unly 
the  ben^t  men  of  iJieir  class  are  fit  for  sndi  a  ta^k  aud  no  oleitiviit  of 
offiviHli»m,  auHo  or  class  projudivo,  whether  social  or  academic, 
shoidd  enu-r  into  the  choice  of  the»e  nnibassudon  of  reform. 
Wheu-  luiil  it  will  not  be  a  work  of  dayn,  bot  of  vntia 
and  months— this  feeling  of  the  secondary  wliool  pulfc,  tlus 
eouiuling  of  the  seeond-ary  school  heart,  ha^  Ixyu  wt»cly, 
)«ymputheliciilly,  l>road-iMin(k-dly  anil  lurge-henrtedly  done,  tben 
and  then  only  sliall  we  be  able  to  make  a  fair  and  favoorabh 
start  in  the  direction  of  permanonb  reform.  For  only  u[iou  the 
ba«ia  of  ^ome  such  wide  and  deep  preliminary  probing  of  the 
educational  wound,  which  we  are  seeking  to  bcal,  can  we  hope 
to  discover  t)i<-  real  nii^hicf  and  iipply  tlie  proper  nlrc.  Any 
Kvheme  of  inspi<otion  put  forth,  any  body  of  inspectors  Gcnt  out, 
without  Moch  prolimtnary  exploration,  can  only  make  a  falae  start 
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Band  coma  into  constant  collision  with  anrorrmion  Biisceptibilitit>!i, 
nnknown  intvrcst»,  inconoeirsVlp  vet  im'Hivtiblo  jtrcooncojitiun*, 
nnd  bo  for  uvcr  hnmpcrud  and  retard«<l  by  ui  nocnnialation  of 
petty  frictions,  if  not  actually  shipwrecked  by  an  outburst  of 
gr>iM>rBl  indif^nntion,  wburcof  the  Fhilii^tine  may  be  conntud  on  to 
toko  toll  in  thn  stinjxt  of  iIiK»-<>traii!4  mierepri^r^^iitatioD.     Twodutiet, 

■  tlicrcfon;,  $tund  oat  beforo  tho  earnest  edacatiouist  at  llie  preMot 
Mms — first  to  arge  npon  tho  C^banoeltor  of  the  Bscheqoer  the 
imperativo  neocasity  for  dirooting  bis  ingeocuty  to  the  finding  of 

■  some  meaiu  of  raiang  an  adet^oatc  endowment  for  the  new  Eda- 
oation  Department,  and  n«xt  to  insist  that  wme  meaanre  of  wise, 
tactful,  and  liberal  exploration,  carried  out  by  experts  possessing 
tlto  double  (jualificatious  of  brains  and  sense,  head  and  heart,  should 
precede  the  organisation  of  any  scheme  of  regnlar  Inspection  and 
the  appointment  of  any  body  of  ptmnanent  inspectors.  To  rerert 
to  our  initial  figure — if  we  would  run  fnr  and  run  straight  on  tho 
road  to  an  enlightened  pedagogy,  let  us  tvc  to  it  that  we  start 
ctcanly,  boldly,  and  strongly.  It  is  the  tirMt  step  that  costs.  It  is 
the  first  step  that  counts.  Lot  us  seo  to  it  that  tho  first  step  is  not 
a  goose  step,  but  the  firm  fine  et«p  of  tJie  "rtrong  man  lliat 
delighteth  to  run  a  race."  We  Englishmen  luire  too  long  been  in 
tho  habit  of  Laying  oar  foundations  upon  tho  sands  of  tradition, 
and  for  ever  shoring  up  our  fnlUug  walls  with  misoellancouH 
rabble,  and  throwing  ont  inuuuiernblc  groins  to  break  the  tides  of 
life  and  progress.  It  is  time  we  sank  our  picm  ilown  to  the  betl- 
rock  of  science,  and  built  u]i  a  house  of  uduuntiou  that  no  changing 
winds  of  circumstance  oould  shake  or  overthrow — a  house  so 
firmly  foundrd  that  wc  could  at  nvcd  add  to  it  story  npon  story 
until  it  met  tlie  utmottt  needs  of  education  tlironghout  oar  world 
wide  empire.  jmj^ 

Bte  I.<»idoa  Society  fijr  tbo  Ext«iuioa  of  Uoireraitx  Teaehing 
Md  a  v(Ty  sticoes-olul  nninml  miwting  in  the  Drapers'  Hull  on 
Uie  27tli  Nov.  Several  able  apcecbas  were  delivered,  and  «ome 
real  gems  of  suggestion  wcro  oootrihoted  by  the  si>enkers.  Oioon 
Barnett  [winted  out  that  tJie  [icoplc  of  the  EosUenJ  lire  neither 
in  a  pjist  of  memory  nor  a  foluro  of  hope,  but  in  a  present  oteruoUy 
suggestive  of  work.  The  Extension  Sooioty  brings  before  tlinw 
Dple  the  fuut;tion  of  leisure  and  the  uiean:>  of  using  it  wbeoi 
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and  wboroTur  it  caii  bo  Mi-uroil.  The  vocictj  is  nob,  however, 
largd}'  supported  \a  the  fjastr^nil,  bcvnuMj  "  ttio  bptit  cnn  noTpr  Im> 
popular.  Uoavon  itself  hiu  to  he  gircD  away."  (JoDtinaing,  h« 
sud,  "Tiloro  is  t4W  mucli  tendency  Qow-a-dnye  to  luidorvalm 
societies  which  provide-  stulf  tor  dreuniK,  nod  ovcrrala«  thoao  iHiose 
work  can  be  n>ea)>iirKl.  A  workiiij;  proplo,  which  is  not  s  thiaking 
peoplo,  is  u  burden  to  itself  and  u  d»ii;;or  to  sod«^."  Sir  Philip 
MngDUS,  advocating  thv  tiberoliidpg  of  the  Polytechnics  by  the 
int/oduetion  of  litonry  sLndit^  ai«Mrt<>d  that  *'  failaro«  in  life  are 
as  froqucntly  doe  to  our  not  uDderataoi^ng  the  people  with  whom 
wo  lutvc  to  work,  as  to  not  understanding  tlto  tvehoicaiities  of  the 
work  wo  do."  Honco  tlie  ne^d  of  the  humanistic  stadies,  which 
contribute  moro  than  do  scientific  atudio4  to  tj>c  making  and  thr 
understanding  of  charnoter.  Profeasor  Hvwin*,  in  tltc  coarse  of  a 
very  thoughtful  spoech,  made  a  strong  )>oint  by  OKscrting  that  a 
study  of  cooiiomice  is  extremely  neocniutry  and  wholesome,  in  that 
it  eoablca  as  to  dissociate  politioal  problems  from  partisan  politia 
antl  the  [KirtiHan  attitude  of  news]iafH>rit,  and  B])}iroach  their  solo- 
tioQ  from  the  impartial  view-point  of  ubs'truct  trutli.  We  are  glsd 
to  learn  from  the  report  of  the  council  thai  the  work  and  offective- 
new  of  the  society  are  stMulily  extending. 

•^  

The  Rng<i«li  Edttoatioa  Exhibition. —The  preimrations  for  tldr 
Exhibition  arc  now  almost  compleu.  It  will  be  held  at  the 
Imperial  loHtilnte,  from  the  5th  (uot  as  previously  announced,  the 
4th)  to  the  i!7th  January,  IdOO.  His  Boyal  UighnMS  the  Prince 
of  Wales  has  graciously  consented  to  open  the  Exliibition  on 
January  5th.  The  Exhibition  will  be  arranged  in  tbe  following 
five  main  divisions : — (1)  Education,  as  oontrolled  by  Schoid 
Boards  imd  Boards  of  Manager)  of  public  elementary  schooU, 
togothor  with  training  ooUi^os  for  teachers  in  primary  schools. 
(2)  Secondary  Education,  including  (<i)  boys'  preparatory  schools, 
(6)  private  schools,  girls'  and  boys',  (c)  endowed  and  proprietary 
schools  for  girls,  (d)  endowed,  proprietory,  grammar  and  pabho 
schools  for  boys,  (e)  secondary  training  oollegos.  (3)  Technical 
education,  with  Schools  of  Art.  (4)  University  and  higber 
■nluwttion.  (5)  Educational  imtlLuUens  and  otiior  bodies, 
tailing  under  any  of  the  above  beads.     The  cjihibitd  ore  intend 
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to  represent  the  c<!acaUon  of  ttio  prffiwnt  clay,  ami  nlKO  to  iUnrtrate 
the  hutory  and  tnidttioni)  of  (■dncotion.  Une  great  feature  of  the 
exhibitioD  will  bo  tlio  nambrT  of  cfM^cinicns  of  the  work  of  pupils 
and  stadente  in  art  and  in  tnauual  artiHtic  cral'bit,  and  al.w  In 
ordinary  literary  training.  Under  tho  latter  head  will  bo  com- 
pris«d  lets  of  ordinary  exeroiwa  and  note-booka  and  also 
examination  papera,  illnttiratiTO  of  the  aotnul  work  don«  in  tlie 
different  acboob  and  colleges  represented.  Tho  exhibiUon  will 
nUo  inclndo  a  namber  of  portruta  and  bnsts  of  great  liistorical 
and  artUtic  interest,  representing  umny  of  tho  great  men  and 
women  who  havo  been  identified  with  edncntional  progress,  and 
also  a  nunibor  of  uutiqnariuu  troosDrot  from  tbe  great  pnblic 
schools.  Among  other  memoriuls  of  pecoliar  interest  may  be 
mentioned  tho  original  moral  philosophy  pu|)(^ra  shown  ap  by  Hr. 
Qladstono  in  tiw  scIkwIs  at  Oxford.  The  oxiiibition  has  1>ecn 
supported  most  warmly  and  gonoroasly  by  tUo  great  instilutionR 
of  tho  country,  and  visitors  may  expect  to  enjoy  tlio  sight  of  a 
ijnite  unique  collootion  of  objects  of  odacationul  vuloe  and  intereat. 
The  export,  who  desires  to  test  and  oompurt^^  the  work  of  onr 
schools  of  every  grade  and  tyjie,  will  Imvc  tlic  fulIo»t  materiahi  oo 
which  to  work,  and  the  ordinary  dtixen,  to  whom  a  school  noto- 
book  ia  anything  but  atiractive,  will  bo  able  to  gratify  his  artistic 
intereste,  to  gloan  some  trifles  of  historical  knowledge,  and  even 
to  entisfy  his  curiosity  by  the  spoctaclo  of  an  edncational  cido- 
matograpb.  Arrangement*  are  being  made  by  many  educational 
bodies  for  holding  a  series  of  meetings,  conferences,  and  lectures 
on  edacaUonal  subjects  at  the  Imperial  Institute  daring  the  period 
of  tho  exhibition.  One  section  of  tho  exhibition  will  bo  devotod 
to  tho  display  of  tho  works  of  educational  publishers  and  oora- 
morcial  firms  oonnoctcd  with  education.  Ur.  J.  Fischer  Williams, 
7  New  Sqoare,  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  W.C,  is  secretary  to  tJ» 
Organising  Committee.  ^^^ 

Oltjeet  LeMoas. — Wo  are  requested  to  giro  publicity  to  the 
following  communication  : — "The  Lortbt  of  tho  Committee  of 
(bancil  on  Education  have  reciHved  an  intiitution,  through  tho 
Foreign  Office,  from  tho  Anstro-Hungarian  Oorcrnmont,  that  the 
Utter  are  desirous  of  obtaining  specimens  of  the  best  pictures  used 
for  object  lessons  iu  ihe  education  of  children  from  six  to  twelve 
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yam  of  «ge  in  {mblic  olomonUrv  iwhoob 
as  of  i11uiitrat<>d  dphjibcts  and  reading 
The  ilnngarian  Goverumont  would  be  fil 
who  desire  to  <^er  spedmoiu  woald  «ai 
Hanparian  Ministry  of  Public  Worship  ai 
Pceth,  specimens  of  the  pictaro  bookj  j 
objoct  ioMOn  purposes  wliicli  tliuy  bkVtt  pQll 

Viutioal  A^onltaTO  and  Bnral  Fablio  ^ 
Bxeeuttrc  of  the  National  Union  of  Tcachi 
morcniGnt  now  being  made  in  favour  of  iat 
pntotical  a^culttin*  as  a  oompnlsory  ^ubjod 
tftrjr  schools,  has  resolved  nnanimonslf  :— 1 
lions  boatonoe  made  to  the  Education  Den 
sneli  a  proposal  nnloss,  as  preliminary  oi^ 
suggested  :  (a)  the  rnral  schools  are  fori 
financial  support  than  at  present ;  (by 
rcliovod  of  their  present  anfair  burdens' 
efTiictive  adult  aaadstaDce  ;  (<-)  any  Iresb  I 
wholly  sahstitational  to  tome  one  or  tnorei 
already  OTor<!rowd«l  carrtcnlum  ;  and  thi 
mgb  the  extreme  d<!simbl<!nes»  of  the  iinin 
Departmental  Conimitt<>e  to  conitider  thi 
condition  of  rural  schools."      jmw 

The  King  Alfrad  School  Society. —Wv 
this  socioty  appejirii  to  have  taken  firm  rod 
Hempxl^ad  ix  ittcndily  increaHiojr  in  nnmltj 
the  oontinent  are  awaking  to  Ibe  fact  that  i 
moril  ha«  boon  sacoo«<sfully  initiated  fak  I 
the  last  general  meeting  of  th*'  society  I 
was  passed  an<l  forvrardod  to  the  Educati^ 
this  meeting  rvoogoisos  the  advantage  fl 
facilities  afforded  by  Boo.  vt  of  the  Board  I 
for  the  inspection  of  secondary  schools,  Id 
the  Education  Department  the  desirability 
oonfinod  to  the  provisions  made  for  tlie  tc4l 
of  the  scholars,  and  not,  unless  requested  bj 
being  nllowod  to  extend  to  ancuuninAtiOQ 
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Tha  Teaohert'  GoUd  Uodaro  Luigiiag«a  Holiday  Coonoi. — Tlio 
coiniiiittn^  arc  ^Ind  to  bo  nble  to  »tnto  lliat  tbc  conrfos  ut  Liiiicus 
•nd  Tours  in  1899  have  been  thoroDglily  sacoei^rul.  The  courso 
•t  I^sicux  was  very  largely  attended,  the  nnnibcr  of  students  being 
102,  or  38  more  than  were  nt  CWn  in  1^8.  The  Tours  conrso 
wns  attended  by  26  mcnibcra,  being  fonr  more  than  in  l&9i.  .  .  . 
The  Frpncli  prafess<Hrs  at  Lisienx  were  admirahle  in  every  way, 
and  the  town  prov«d  itself  to  bo  extremely  hospitAble.  All 
exproeeed  their  satisfaction  vilh  tho  Irctures  at  Tonrs,  and  found 
tliej  had  derived  great  bciK-fit  from  llmm.  .  .  .  Tho  reading  aloud  in 
tba  conversation  olasao«  was  found  very  ng«fnl  for  acqairing  a  good 
accent.  Students  wore  able  to  rosido  with  families  where  plenty  of 
opportunities  were  given  for  talking  French.  ...  It  has  been  decided 
to  repeat  the  courses  at  Tiinicux  and  Tours  in  Angnst,  1900.  A 
circular,  giving  particulars  and  a  list  of  books  to  bo  read  in  pre- 
paration for  the  cour»e^  will  he  rcjuly,  it  is  hoped,  in  December, 
At  least  one  »et  of  lectures  in  each  cottrso  will  Ix)  arranged  for 
thodo  wlio  have  no  acquaintance  with  tho  spolien  language. 

TffSr 
Tli«  LttematioBal  Congrew  of  Higher  Isstmotioa  at  Paris.— Wo 
announo^d  last  month  Ihe  l^'ongress  of  Primary  Instruction, 
and  we  ar«  now  requested  by  U.  Picarct,  tho  editor  of  La 
Rtfue  IntemalionaU  lU  V  Knteiifnement,  to  annonnce  that  of 
higher  instruction.  The  circular  before  as  says: — "The  two 
previoDs  congresses  held  at  Paris  and  Lyon  have  proved  that 
enlightened  men,  in  all  countries,  ought  not,  in  the  interest,  that 
is;,  of  the  body  politic  to  which  they  belong,  to  remain  ignorant 
of  the  experiments  made  abroad  ;  that  our  modem  dvititatioa 
assumes  the  coiiperation  of  all  nations  in  those  labours  to  which 
their  most  gencrons  aspirations  impel  them.  Tho  recent  reorgani- 
lation  of  Frendi  nniversitios,  the  increasingly  important  portion 
taken,  among  all  dvilL%ed  nations,  by  scientific  research,  technical 
applications,  the  training  of  teachers  entrusted,  in  all  grades,  with 
cdnoation  anil  instmction,  the  diffusion  of  acquired  knowledge 
among  tho  masses  by  means  of  the  university  extension  movement, 
will  give  to  the  International  Congress  of  I'JOO  a  stiti  greater 
imjiortance.  The  following  are  among  the  questions  $et  for  di»- 
Vtiaaion : — (I)    University   extcnuon.      (2)    The    means    to    bo 
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ftdopU^  for  corrolatJDf;  Uie  vsHoua  departui 
(3)  The  tnuDing  by  the  UDivcmty  of  I 
•ccondary  and  primury.  (4)  Tho  puij 
Qniversitictt  in  B;^ctUUinil,  iDduglriai,  em 
edacation.  (5)  Tho  rclaUons  betwcoD  U>e  d 
ooontrioH  and  Uicir  proftmon.  (6)  l^o  j 
fftcnltiee  of  urta  aod  of  laws.  Boctiont  m 
discniuiinK  tho  orf^niiwtion  of  stadin  or  (Jtcj 
in  wluit  concarns  law,  politi<»d  and  sociM 
history  and  philology-,  pbik>»opliy  and  kiiri 
colan  Diay  bo  obtAinml  from  M.  Larnand^ 
U  cotaiiiission  d'orguaiaataon  du  Ooiigri*  i 
k  la  Sorbonno. 

flu  AiTo^ncA  of  Demoerkdaa — Ijot 
raLSSC<mblin;;  of  the  Londoa  School  Boart 
TBtanblo  maDifvsto.  In  Yiew  of  tho  vast  ri 
now  opening  before  ns  in  South  Africa,  hiti  1 
tiui  carnttst  attt^^ntion  of  all  t«achors.  "  Mon 
Beny,  "  is  more  i'ssentisl  to  a  naticHi  tiian  n^ 
and  vomoQ,  who  strengthen  th«  moral  fibr^ 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  being  erapiro-bm 
annex  new  markets.  Those  who  still  look 
work  ve  are  doing,  who  think  that  tra 
mffldenoy,  woold  have  jost  reason  to  oompH 
which  arc  entering  from  our  schools,  had  d 
the  fact  that  nothing  bat  a  foundation  Iq 
they  conlil,  witli  much  exertion,  continue  | 
Tho  pnrsuit  of  knowledge,  which  is  a  perpel 
etreogthens  the  conviction  of  the  fallibili^  4 
AiTOgaooe  of  mind  is  only  oxcnsablc  ) 
Democraciea  are  exposed  to  the  foaoinatioi 
springs  from  over-confidence.  This  arrog 
stimulated  by  politicians,  who  play  to  the  fl 
the  gallery,  we  may  impress  Uj 
of  responsibility,  which  should  f 
auit«rittl  progress  of  the  Empire." 
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HE  currftit  Deeember  niiinbor  of  thp  Journal  of 
Kdueation  coiitainn  ng  porely  pedagogic  article. 
H.  Miican  vritee  on  *'  The  Agricaltnral  Edacalion 
(.'omitiittcc  and  its  Programin(>  "  ;  W.  J,  G.  soma 
op  ttie  experience  of  "Ten  Yeara  of  Learing 
OcrtiScatfl  ExniniDations  in  ScotUad "  ;  and  tbere  is  a  brief 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  "Annual  STcetinf;  of  the 
AsHociaition  of  Head  masten  of  Uigber  Grxde  Schools  and  SofaooU 
of  Sciouop." 

The  only  nrticlo  in  the  current  December  number  of  the 
Kdueational  Tlmti  i»  mwentiiilly  political.  It  ia  a  reprint  of  the 
[Mi|)er  read  by  the  llev.  J.  0.  Bovan  at  the  last  monthly  eToning 
meeting  of  Uk!  C'ollvgo  of  Precoptont  on  "  The  Board  of  Edncatios 
Act  and  its  Bearing  on  Private  SchooU." 

In  tlie  Sfhool  World  for  Xovember  the  aerial  articlea  on 
"  School  Hygiene,"  the  "  Foattion  and  Teaching  of  German,"  the 
"Teaching  of  Engliah  Ijterattiro,"  and  the  "Teachers'  Notes  on 
English  History  "  are  continued.  Miss  Nellie  Dale  n-riteo  on  the 
"  Teaching  of  English  lleading  "  ;  E.  W.  Hurrt,  B  JV.,  U-gins  a 
Herial  article  on  '"  The  Teaching  of  Analysis,"  and  there  arc  othor 
articles  of  use  and  interest.  From  (-'.unon  Fowler's  able  nrtick  on 
"^to  Ideal  Assistant  Maiitcr  "  we  quote  the  following  wise  word*  t, 
"Beyond  all  scholnrsliip,  beyond  all  ability  to  ktx-p  routine 
discipline  and  to  inifiort  routine  knowU'ilgu,  thero  niurt  be  a  real 
oamestsMis,  a  real  onthtuiasni  for  the  work  .  .  .  Thoro  mn«t  be  a 
rcnl  knowledge  of  boy  niitiire,  and  n  ready  tact  to  make  um  of  t}iat 
knowledge  ;  thvn.'  must  ho  a  full  recognition  of  tho  fact  that  boys 
are  like  the  keys  of  a  piano,  ant!  that  tboy  will  give  oat  different 
notas :  they  cannot  tie  cxpocted  to  give  oat  Uk^  »anie,  and  must  b« 
played  npon  and  strung  up  more  or  leea  tightly  accordingly.  And, 
further,  the  ideal  nia.<it«r  will  show  that  be  recogniites  that  ihey 
hare  Minis  as  well  as  minda  and  bodiea  ;   be  will  not,  certainly,  be 
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alwajs  forcing  roligion  npon  tb^m  pfirfanctorUj  in  •eoson  nni]  out 
of  aeoaon  ;  Ixit  hy  h»  o;<>n<>r3l  WnrinK  mA  cfaanct«r  bo  will  »h<t] 
vbatho  himwlf  feels,  what  ho  hin]»>lf  is.     There  is  no  more  id 
maittfr  Umn  th«  niao  vbo  makes  his  bojs,  tbev  coo  bRrdly  mv 
liow,  look  tip  lo  him  as  their  own  id«al  of  what  is  right  and  manl; 
and  honoarable." 

The  UniwiUg  E^enshn  J<mmat  for  Norembor  prints 
paper  road  bj  Sir  Jwhnit  Ftt(^  at  tho  Oxford  Sammpr  K 
last  AnKoi^-  H  i»  mainly  ft  pica  for  the  ad^-antages  of  oni 
extension  loctoros  to  teadiftrg  in  public  cicmentar; 
"  For  tJio  Mppcial  purpose  I  hav«  now  in  view  it  matters  U 
what  subjvct  ii  -oboMn,  or  whether  it  can  claim  to  be  visibly 
noctcd  with  tho  work  of  tho  »ohoolma»lcr'»  daily  lifo  or  not ; 
it  mattors  mnch  wlietiior  or  not  Iio  can  be  helped  by  yonr  loctnrM 
to  take  a  strong  intt-rcnt  in  somo  form  of  Icsmlng  or  inquiry  out' 
side  of  his  profc-ssion,  and  ro  to  onlurf;o  hi.i  mental  horiton  a»  to 
become  consciouH  of  the  ricfanoM  of  tlw  world  of  natsrc,  of  art, 
and  of  hnman  character,  as  well  ns  of  tho  workl  of  book*;  In 
other  words,  ono  cbivf  function  of  oxttmsioa  Icictare*  will  bo  to 
tenpt  teachers  to  owrstep  the  somewlint  arid  region  which  in 
dominated  by  a  cod«>  or  a  syllabns,  and  to  oondnct  thorn  to  '  fresh 
woo<lfl  and  pnstnroB  now.'  In  tlio  long  mn  the  improvement  in 
onr  national  education  mnst  oome,  not  from  Royal  Commiflsions 
and  Acta  of  rarliainemi,  but  from  tJio  improved  personal  qualifica- 
tions of  our  tt^schers,  and  from  th«  entargemcot  of  their  i 
range  of  int«]lectttal  interests.  And  this  is  the  work  in  wbiob 
agency  of  anivvrsity  extension  is  spocially  itttcd  to  take  a  loadii 
and  honourublo  part."  0]>[K>ncnts  of  university  extoDsion 
take  these  words  to  heart. 

The  Paidoloffiit  for  November  contains  6to  interesting  articles, 
of  which  we  may  mention—"  Exccptiounl  Children,"  by  G.  E. 
Shattleworth,  B.A.,  M.D. ;  and  "  Hearing  aa  a  Faciar  in  the 
Education  of  a  Child,"  by  M.D.  After  giving  vnlaable  informa- 
tion as  to  tho  cause  of  "dullness"  in  children,  M.D.  condadoi 
with  the  following  general  advioo — "  Much  rests  with  yon  aJl  as 
parents  and  teadiers  ;  a  sacred  duty  in  entmsted  to  yoo.  Never 
consider  it  waste  of  time  to  devote  yottr  attention  to  the  backward 
pupil  on  the  plea  that  your  efforts  will  only  bo  futile  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  your  duty  to  carefully  observe  that  boy  or  girl,  and 
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&sc(?rtaiD  for  yonrsolvos,  as  far  ss  yon  cao,  whother  (hoy  are  the 
Ttctims  of  ovfTpwBflnrc,  wbcthor  they  are  rwiJly  roeatally  d«5ci(int, 
or  whether  merely  some  simpie  physical  condition  pxista,  bn  it  of 
the  natare  of  doficioat  hearing  power  or  nasal  obstmction.  .  .  . 
Aoonrate  sad  skilful  obserrattoD,  while  it  is  a  fsoalty  vhioh  is 
pcriiaps  more  highly  trained  in  those  who<u>  life-work  makeii  iU 
highest  development  a  necessity,  is  still  within  the  power  of  each 
one  of  yon  to  acquire.  ...  A  great  danger  to  thoroagh  child- 
stody  and  obMTvation  in  schools  lies  in  the  fact  that  so  many  arc 
taught  together  in  claseea ;  the  teacher  thus  &ils  to  properly 
aeqaaint  himself  or  herself  with  oodi  individoal  member,  and  little 
defects  may  tlins,  for  a  long  time,  pas."  nnnoticed.  I  wonld,  how- 
ever, ask  you  one  and  all  to  train  your  powers  of  ou'efal  obscr- 
mtion  and  to  onltiTate  that  facnlty  of  appreciating  what  yon  do 
sec.  In  so  doing  yon  will  not  only  benefit  the  children  who  may 
be  placed  noder  your  care,  but  yon  will  nndonbtedly  make  life 
more  iastmctJTe  and  more  interesting  to  yoarselves." 

The  Educational  lievieie  of  America  for  November  gives  the 
place  of  honour  to  a  reprint  of  Professor  Michael  Foster's 
presidential  addrr^  to  the  British  Association  at  Dover  last 
Beptember  on  "  A  Century's  Progress  in  Science."—"  Changes  in 
tJic  teaching  of  Ijitin  in  Germany"  is  a  translation  from 
PAdago^gfhtt  AreUv. — Arthur  Allin's  article  on  "  Social  Recapitul- 
itioD "  demonstrates  tJte  hiw  "  that  with  progressive  civilisation 
ancestral  adult  experiences  tend  to  be  perpetuated  and  Mcialisod  in 
games  and  plays,  or  that  the  child  tends  to  recapitulate^-  socially  the 
history  of  his  race." — "A  Freshman  at  Nineteen  "  is  an  eloquent 
plea,  by  Abraham  Flexner,  in  favour  of  individual  inatroctkui. 
"And  here,  indeed,  lies  the  main  advantage  of  individual  instroction, 
in  that  it  allows  an  effort  adapted  (o  botli  the  mental  and  moral 
nature  of  the  child.  The  prevailing  class  metJiod  restricts,  prohibits, 
forbids.  But  it  docs  not  touch  tin-  i<{iriu^  of  action.  Instead  of 
flexibility  of  intolligeace,  for  which  alone  there  is  hope,  in  those 
days  of  swift  change  in  social  and  economic  con<)itions,  it  offers 
diffn^d  knowledge  of  the  ABC  ;  in;^teud  of  independencu  and 
strength  of  cJiarocter,  it  offers  the  uncertain  rolianoo  of  good 
conduct  enforced  by  pain  and  penally,  it  cannot  do  otherwise. 
How  shall  the  personality  of  the  toAclH-r  rcAlly  |>enetrate  the  class- 
nrnll  ?    In  a  few  months  the  '  class  '  will  bo  whirled  on  to  aootlier 
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*rooin,'  u)il  the  teaobor  bo  confronted  wiUi  a  new  set  of  eoi 
AU  be  Oon  do  mennwhilo  in  to  rcprns,  in  the  sure  knowledge)  UhI 
ID  tfao  playKTOuad  ontntorctl  impulse  vrill  refj^in  full  fre«4en. 
But — «boIiHh  the  'stAircase,'  let  the  t«ach«r  start  with  a  doson  bon 
with  whom  he  will  spend  many  years.  Now  it  is  worth  hi«  while 
to  »ta<ly  them  ;  he  will  become  their  aseodate  and  friend.  Con  he 
not  hoiM!  to  inflaencc  their  tastes,  their  habits,  th<fir  ambitioBa  t 
He  19  working  at  the  very  sonrcos  of  character,  during  all  the*'' 
yeara,  and,  besides,  these  boys,  knowing  what  thoy  can  do,  will 
to  Onmbridge  at  sixteeii  or  seventeoD,  instead  of  nineteen."  W 
among  idealists  would  not  endorse  tlieae  words?  and  yet  wlio,  bore 
in  England,  would  re;[rard  the  suggestion  aa  in  any  way  praetica]  ? 
— BO  far  does  oonvention  lag  behind  tlu)  ideal  E 

The  School  Review  (Chicago)  for  Norenibor  contains  Mrenl 
articles  of  general  interest — "  Related  Tbeorie*  in  Geomotrv,"  by 
G.  W.  Evans  ;  "The  Artaoalation  of  School  and  College  Work  in 
the  Sdenoes,"  by  Alexander  Smith  ;  "  Results  in  the  Pmssian 
Gj-moasinm,"  by  E.  J.  Gomlwin  ;  ami  "  The  I>yo6c«  of  France," 
by  E.  L.  Hardy. — The  late  Spauiah-Aincrican  war,  the  rosy 
sentiments  which  prompted  it,  the  cmel  digiUueionmcnt  which  a 
closer  knowledge  of  llie  Caban  character  has  prodoced,  inspire  a 
remarkablo  nrtido  on  "Tbo  Sontimontal  in  American  Ilifltory,'' 
from  which  wo  quoto  the  following  : — "  Thcae  instanced  demoo- 
stralc  the  obligation  on  the  frnmers  of  American  thought — the 
writer  and  t])e  t^-ochcr  of  American  history — to  correct  constantly 
such  sentimental  refraction  and  sot  forth  men  and  measore*  in 
tlieir  true  light.  Now  tliat  wc  hare  prorcn  the  attainment  of  oor 
majority  ou  ttiv  field  of  bottle  wc  may  sorely  dare  to  adroit  that  all 
Americaiiit  are  not  dcmi-gods  and  -all  American  mtMsares  Provi* 
dence-inspired.  Senntivonecs  slioald  diiuippear  with  the  boasting 
of  youth.  No  longer  should  tliat  writer  who  dares  to  point  oat  a 
mistake  in  the  nation's  cnrocr  fon^loom  his  work  to  eternal 
punishment ;  no  longer  should  the  toodier  who  roplaoea  seoti- 
mental  motives  hy  rcesonablo  grievances  in  studying  the  cboosisg- 
point  of  a  iitatefiman  commit  professional  snicide.  .  .  .  Trae 
historical  spirit,  the  earnest  dosiro  to  know  the  exact  truth,  would 
demand  that  we  study  an<l  paint  men  aa  they  actnally  are. 
'  Wart  and  all '  may  not  make  a  beautiful  portrait,  but  it  is  at 
least  honest  and  trustworthy.     Indications  are  not  wanting  that 
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Uio  mitnge  U  pawing  and  Uiat  tho  oaUook  in  appearing  in  tnier 
and  broader  relatioos.  Wo  sro  growing  more  totorant  of  the 
rofornu  of  other  nations,  more  willing  to  ndtnit  that  ve  have 
points  which  may  be  improved.  When  schoolbook-makers 
annotince  a  history  prepared  especially  for  a  section  of  the  United 
States  and  to  bo  'Habmitted  for  n]>pro\-at,'  a  storm  of  protest 
cattees  the  wary  mariners  to  trim  sail  immedintely.  When  n  war 
conducted  on  ground  of  n  wntiment  is  ended,  the  great  American 
people  pause  to  take  reckoning  before  gathering  nnto  themselves 
the  aocnstomed  frnit«  of  victory.  With  inich  hopefol  indications, 
it  may  be  that  rational  grounds  vrill  gradually  supplant  the 
Ikncifiil  in  national  thought  and  action.  With  the  assistance 
given  by  the  reasonable  writing  and  teaching  of  American  history 
we  may  free  ourse)t'e«  from  the  charge  made  by  Wendell  Phillips 
tlmt  we  '  read  history  with  oar  prejiidiw!'  and  not  with  our  eye^t." " 
In  the  Ttaf}uri  Moffazitie  (New  York)  for  November  wc  note 
thfl  following  arttolM : — "  A  Biological  Auidogy  in  Educational 
Theory"  by  C.  H.  Judd,  Ph.D.;  '* tlonstxuctivo  Work  in  Paper 
for  Primary  Orndeit,"  by  Julia  U.  Crvmins ;  "  University 
Bstension  and  Corrcspoudenco  Schools,"  by  Professor  Lewis 
McLoath,  Ph.D. ;  wd  "  Charles  Hoole,"  by  Elizabeth  D.  Battle, 
Pb.D. — C.  U.  Judd's  article  is  an  iri^'ostigatioa  of  the  theory 
"that  the  child,  like  t)ie  embryo,  reiieals  ii]  rapid  succession  the 
essential  stages  of  development  through  which  tlie  race  has  jMisscd 
to  its  longer  ooun^c  of  evolutionary  progress,"  and  the  following  is 
the  conclusion  arrived  at.  "  We  are  not  ju^tiGi'd  in  a>'^uming  that 
what  the  race  did  at  a  certain  point  the  individual  will  do  ander 
<nrcum stances  which  show  a  degree  of  resemblance  to  those  which 
confronted  the  race.  In  the  individual  life  conditions  are  not 
isolated  or  relatively  simple  ;  «bo^'«  ail  else  tbey  are  complicated 
by  the  artificially  devclo]»ed  ennronment  which  it  has  Ixyn  tho 
porpoM  of  thin  pa{K-r  to  dcMribo.  While  famishing  conditions 
whiob  are  more  favonmblc  fur  tiic  xeientific  invcsUgations  which 
lead  to  the  gcnenil  principles  of  mentjil  development,  raci.tl  history 
cannot  l>e  nppeolnd  to  as  a  substitnle  for  llic  study  of  individual 
mental  life.  ICacinI  hiiilory  «ugge^U  many  valuable  points  of 
view,  and  otany  problem:*,  and  ninny  ini{)ort»nt  general  principle*. 
It  {thould,  thervforc,  he  carefully  studied,  but  always  with  »  clear 
rocogniUoii  ol'  it*  relation  to  tJic  now  and  distinct  problem  io 
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wbkli  [iraotical  poilagogf  i»  chiefly  interested,  namely,  the  in^ri- 
dual  devplopmenl  of  the  child's  mental  power*." 

Tb«  KiiuierffarUH  Jierifw  (Springfield,  Miuis.,  U.S^)  fo^i 
November,  besides  three  ^'ght  artidea — "  Fnrent  ttnil  Child,''  |^H 
J.  J.  Cbapman  ;  "Some  Objections  to  the  Kindor^nuten."  l^^ 
Mary  F.  Hall  ;  and  "  Crcati%'e  Activity  in  the  Priinary  School," 
by  Mary  L.  Gaylord— contains  one  of  more  importance  by  Ivabvl 
lAvrronco  on  "  Children's  Interest  in  Literature."  Hero  u  the 
Douclnding  piiragruph  :-  "  AIV-t  nil,  real  hterature  is  fatriy  afo  to 
tbc  iHUids  of  any  child.  Debarring  a  few  books  of  perrotted 
gvuiiia,  and  some  varlier  classics  which  )>elvng  only  in  the  library 
of  tlio  literary  specialist,  a  family  or  public  library  containing 
nottiin;;  but  roally  good  litentturv,  ahoald  b«i  opca  to  tlie  adoleaoeiit 
to  hrow.<H}  where  hu  will.  'The  Hood'  was  right  when  ho  gave 
Bi«tle  iJio  ran  of  hi;*  libnu-y  of  6nc  old  KnglUh  chuoJus,  '[wo> 
hibiting  nothing,  and  rocoiiimeiidiug  notliing.'  Ho  was  light,  tou, 
in  hb  method  of  happening  in  occaMOitnliy,  to  n^d  a  verso  or  two 
from  ihifi  or  that  author, '  opening  np  ar«nnc«.'  In  lat«>r  adole- 
scence, severe  logical  Htudy  .nhould  Ijike  iJie  plaol^  of  browsing. 
This  is  the  reaping  time.  If  in  I'arly  years  nataral  interests  have 
been  s«iKi-d  at  the  right  lime,  not  lite  few  among  mankind  but  the 
many  may  Uikt-  jio^ine-t-iion  of  llieir  rightful  iierilnge  in  tho  aobUst 
thought -of  the  ages.  £ven  'tin,;  uum  with  the  hoo'  may  ban* 
that  priceless  and  surprisingly  raro  gill  of  tho  gods,  a  taste  for 
gooil  literature." 

Volume  I.,  No.  I.,  of  the  Manual  I'mtning  .Vurftuuw  oODtains 
thre<?  interesting  articles^" Tho  Manual  Training  Iikai^ — Iteminie- 
cences  of  Persoiuil  Growth  into  itd  Spirit,"  by  Frank  A.  Uill ; 
"Manual  Training  and  Mental  Development,"  by  K.  W. 
Scripture  ;  "  The  Art  Baaia  of  Maiinal  Training,"  by  W.  J. 
Kcnyon. — -From  the  first  we  quote  two  illuminating  paragraphs. 
"  Tho  manual  training  school  generalises  numerous  occnpatioof. 
It  trains  the  boy  ia  their  common  element*.  It  is  intent  on 
making  the  most  of  the  boy  on  his  executive  su\^^  as  well  as  on  his 
reflective.  Nature  puts  the  doing  and  tho  Uiinkiug  together  ;  the 
manual  troiuing  school  aims  to  keep  them  togvtbor.  It  has  eaoogfa 
of  the  utility  of  tho  factory  and  tlio  trade  school  to  brighten  tbe 
prospects  of  a  livelihood,  but  in  all  else  it  ri^os  immeasurably 
above  thvm.  .  .  .  Still,  it  remains  true  that  tiw  tiaditional  school 
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U  of  t4Xi  sedentary,  tjookish  nnd  im^rt  a  tjpc  ;  tiial  it  works  too 
i>xcluMiv«Iy  on  roriii  fuhjtfCta,  too  little  on  tliotij^lit-and-action 
I)Torokitig  tJtenias  ;  tbiit  iU  duoijiHiio  i;*  loo  rt^pRvfire ;  tliat  it 
limrcs  ont  of  view  ]argn  tracts  of  the  mind  na  if  they  were  n 
wilderness  of  no  presteiit  or  protipootive  vaiaa ;  and  that,  if  it 
raxifpuMs  the  philoitophy  of  learning  hy  doinj^,  it  restrlets  it 
uodaly  to  what  Uta  miod  docu  throu}(h  interior  (iroeesaca  only,  to 
the  no]^lect  and  detriment  of  the  larger  exeoutive  natore." 

Tlio  lievue  PMaifo<»']tu  for  October  eontainfl  an  analysis  of  a 
reoont  osperimont  on  the  ^'ariatioiiti  of  attention  in  the  primary 
suhoo).  The  biuqs  of  the  experiment  was,  "a  abort  exercise  In 
writing,  aritlimetic,  etc,  done  by  the  eanio  children  every  day  at 
the  «ame  time " — a  method  suggested  by  experimental  psycholo- 
gists in  America,  hut  proving,  for  obvious  ro»sou»,  to  have  little 
adeutifio  value  in  pructico.  The  French  experlmentnlisls,  however, 
though  they  soon  loj^t  futth  in  the  original  test,  procoeiled  to  devise 
otber  oxiwdicnts  -  telling  at  ono  time,  for  in8t4uioe,  by  their  own 
judgrnuiit,  at  nnnthtir,  by  Uic  ro(x»ni  of  punishments  for  iuatton- 
tion,  uud  iK>  produc>ed  a  set  of  comparative  tjibles  from  which  it 
wua  possible  to  work  out  a  »ort  of  average.  Tlie  arUde  giv«-d  two 
sets  of  results  :  time  »iriatious  »ud  subject  variations,  As  to  tho 
former,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  would  seem  to  be  the  best  days, 
while  Mouday  afternooo  is  hotter  than  the  morning,  nud  Friday 
morning  belter  Uinn  tlte  afternoon.  As  to  the  latter,  arithmetic 
nod  grammar  would  seem  to  excite  less  atbeutJou  than  morality, 
liistory,  and  object  lti»eon».  But,  on  tho  writer  observes,  tho 
really  important  rcAalta  of  the  ex[Kirimvnt  are,  in  tho  lir»l  pla>c«, 
the  discovery  tJiat  Mch  uialt«>r4  iiro  not  »u  simple  a.H  they  wcm, 
and  io  the  second,  ti>c  shar|>euiug  of  the  teacher's  own  iKiwere  of 
attention  and  olwervation. 

Tho  four  chief  arlicltM  in  the  quarterly  Dtultcht  Xeiltehrifi 
/Qr  AutidnJUchet  UHltrrithitictMn  for  October  deal  with  the 
primary  school  syst«m.t  ol'  Italy,  Bwe<len  and  Kinhind,  and  with 
the  methods  of  modern  language  teoeliing  in  IMginm.  An 
appalling  picture  is  presented  of  the  posiliou  of  the  Ititlian 
primary  teacher,  based  partly  upon  I>c  Ainicis'  novel,  H 
Tomamo  d'wi  truifslro,  which  is  devlarod  to  be  a  faithful  study 
from  life.  The  article  coududM  with  the  clo«ing  worda  of  tlie 
book — weeds  so  inspiring  for  teachers  ol'  all  gradi-s  that  we  mnuut 
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withhold  Utnn.    Ttw  Mpeaker  is  an  old  («aclwr  addrrauag 
ones.    "  Go  fortli,"  he  »jb,  "  to  your  noble  callinR  of 
about  yon  each  duy  •omn  lofty  fMliDg,  wmo  bIcMod   Uioaght  1 
It  IB  not  ouly  your*  to  root  oot  ignorance  and  suiwivtilion,  Imt  to 
comfort  distrcM,  to  cWer  tht;  heart  of  tbp  lovc-forsakoii  child,  to 
keep  alirp  ia  the  |>co|ik-  llic  hope  of  a  better  fatort'.     It  a  yours, 
too,  by  mciuis  of  tlw  children,  to  send  peoix  into  iinfan{>|>y  bonkea, 
and  nwikken  love  in  hoATU  that  are  cold,  yoare  to  dwlurc  th«  minil 
of  tlic  country  to  itif  foitJilesa  mmu.     Go  forth  with  the  coangjttm 
resolve  Mvadily  to  uphold  the  honour  of  your  oiUliig,  to  tolerat« 
ingratitude,  to  withstand  eril  and  to  endnn'  oniniTit^d  toproaeli, 
strong  in  the  conviction  that  the  greatest  bnppiuv^  consist*  id  iiie 
oonsoioosneBH  of  doing  good  witbont  thoafrbt  of  reward,  ibat  no 
man's  op|>ortiinity  is  greater  than  yours,  tint  every  hoar  of  yoor 
unostentatious  labour  is  a  blessing  for  humanity,  and   itut  the 
[HMreet    among    yon,   the   least   gifted,   the   in04t   obscure,    tbo 
hombieet  soldier  of  tl>e  brave  army  that  Gght«  the  worst  of  all 
eDflmiea    witbont    weariness  and  win?   iIh'   most  blesM^    of 
victories  without   btoodshed,  has  an  irre»ii!iiblc  claim    upon 
lovo  of  his  country  and  tbo  binsing  of  pofti-ttty."— The   artj' 
on  Sweden  gives   a   full   aooonnt  of  the  re-orgautsatJOD  of  the 
Hwodish   primary   ^hool   (to    which    we    referred    last    monUi), 
but  is  cart^ful   to   call   ntLeiition    to   the   fact   that  the    Sweilish 
teacher,  in  spitii  of  all  Lliia  forward   movement,  still   rt-iuaina  a 
seri-ant  of  the  local  authority,  and  has  not  yet  been  promoted,  like 
his  brother   in   Germany    to   be   a  servant  of   the   State.     Tbo 
article   on   modern   languages  in   Belgium  shows  that  the  Stain 
schools  are  well   abreast  of  the   times,  but  contains  a  formid- 
able indictment  of  the  private  (clerical)  schools,  which   number 
abont  foar-fiAlis  of  all  the  secondary  schools  in  the  country,  aod 
which,  so  far  as  methods  of  teaching  are  concerned,  are  eatiidy 
free  irom  State  controL     The  result  of  tliis  is  that,  though  stitos 
183I}(I}  some  slight  progress  has  been  made,  the  mcthoda  in  vogm 
at  these  scIioqIs  are  still  "  very  primitive  "  and  "  modem 
study  is  the  weakest  of  their  weak  sides." 
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MONGST  writers  of  the  Commonw<'ji1th  period 
there  ih  no  phrn«e  which  comes  so  readily  to  the 
pen  08  "the  adrancentcnt  of  learning."  Only 
a  little  le«s  redolent  and  freqnent  i»  "  tbo  public 
goo>!."  It  was  tJio  special  pririlof^o  of  John 
Oary  to  hit  on  the  title :  *'  A  Motion  Tending  to  tlw  PuUick 
Good  of  this  Age,  and  of  Posterity."  This  tre«tiiie,  pnbli«hod  by 
Somoel  Hartlib  in  1612,  is  a  philoeopbical  inquiry  m  to  what  s 
public  good  is,  and  "how  by  the  beet  means  of  rcformnUon  in 
learning  and  religion  it  may  be  advanced  to  some  perfection." 

With  sate  toucli,  John  Dory's  first  jtontenco  »ugge«t6  to  ns 
Uiftt  wo  w  abont  to  read  a  man  who  has  to  bo  recJionod  witJi. 
"  No  mna  can  do  good  to  posterity  bnt  he  that  doth  know  how 
to  servo  his  own  generation  rightly."  The  man,  tli«r«>forc,  wbo 
wisho8  to  promote  the  public  good  must  bo  clear  on  tho  roUowiog 
points  :  1.  He  uinst  know  what  it  is  for  hioLielf  to  be  truly  good. 
2.  By  what  means  goodness  is  attained  to.  3.  How  it  may  bs 
propagatcil  to  hia  generation. 

I.  Dur}',  with  the  utmost  directness,  gives  his  philosophy  of  the 
mttter.  To  bo  truly  good  ia  to  partake  of  the  life  of  God.  "  For 
DOuo  is  good  truly  save  Ood  alone,  and  of  tJio  fiilnoM  of  Uia 
goodocss  we  all  partake,  gra«e  for  grace,  beoanse  wc  live  and 
mors  mod  have  our  being  in  Him.  And  so  much  life  and  motion 
and  bcdng  as  wc  have  in  Him,  so  much  goodness  we  have  and  no 
more  ;  for  either  goodness  is  denominated  from  God  or  God  from 
goodnnas,  so  that,  eitlier  way,  to  be  good  is  to  have  a  beiii^  in  God, 
or  to  be  in  God  is  to  have  a  being  in  goodness."  Dnry  goes  on 
to  urge  that  all  goodness  is  the  life  of  God  in  na. 


Ibe  eaKntiol  point  of  sacb  goodneea  oa  ia  common  to  Go<l  and 
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man  must  rost  oa  ita  aniror-vility.  Honco  t  pablic  good  ia  m 
other  thao  tho  ntiivor^al  )irivai«  good  of  crcrr  one  in  the  li£a 
Qod.  Sincx'  i\)h  good  U  universal  none  ran  cngro»«  it  for  himi 
alone,  and  tlierc  U  uo  trnor  way  lo  get  it  for  ourwlres  than 
endeavouring  Uiat  othors  may  participate  in  thai  we  have  attoii 
or  may  hope  to  attain.  All  ^elf-^ccktng,  tiicrcforc,  is  ioconsist 
with  goodness.  "  He  who  thinkc-th  (as  the  ctislom  of  some  ia  i 
dfSpiM  others  as  imparo  and  anwortfay  of  tiH^r  society)  to  h 
Him  only  for  bimadf  shall  lose  Him  in  all  and  hinuelf  also." 

II.  Tlu  Meant  to  Attain  tUt   Qood. — This  i«  none  other 
CSirist,  for  in  him  is  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  and  it  ia 
Father's  pleasnro  that  in  him  all  fnlaess  should  dwell.     DtE 
doTOlopnient  of  the  position  is  ad  follows  :  The  life  of  God  is 
only  good  La  he  sought  for.     As  Christ  is  a  spirittml  man  hi 
tho  mcADS.     He  is  the  means  through  the   illumtnatioD  of 
goals  with  knowledge.    This  knowledge  ha«  for  "  proper  obje 
tho  glory  of  God  manifested  in  the  hcaH  of  man.    To  attah 
we  look  upon  the  glorious  excellency  of  Christ's  spiritaal  life  ' 
the  glass  of  bis  outward  conversation  amongst  men."     That  by 
contemplation  of  the  life  of  Clirist  a  "  new  life  is  begotten  ia 
conformable  nnto  that  which  is  in  him,  by  which  we  are  chan 
into  tlie  same  image  of  glory  and  are  led  from  one  degree  thei 
onto  uuotlivr.     Tliat  this  chuDgo  is  brought  to  pass  by  the  a| 
of  tho  Lord,  which  worketli  upon  our  spirite,  the  manifestation 
the  life  of  God,  which  is  the  only  good  thing  and  happineu  to 
sought  afl<>r  and  propagated  onto  posterity." 

III.  The  Way  of  Propagation  of  ihtPuhiieGood.-^"  IS  veh 
i&iixA  Iiow  grocions  the  Lord  is  .  .  .  tfac  light  which  is  in 
manifest  onto  our  souls  "  construns  to  the  laboor  that  it  m. 
and  become  the  good  to  others. 

There  are  three  parts  to  this  endeavour  : — 

(i)  To  be  blameless  and  baxmless  aa  the  aoos  of 
other  words,  peaoeabloness,  "  without  offcoco  and  rebuke 
men." 

(ii)  The  pracUco  of  piety,  to  do  good  to  all  that  othe 
drawn  to  walk  after  the  spirit. 

(iii)  To  make  known,  by  tho  true  ditch&rge  of  pastoral 
doctoral  duties,  the  rules  and  grounds  of  the  spiritual  Ufa 
couTerBatfon, 


God;" 
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"  Thf  Appiiealion  of  thii  Thtory  of  the  Pvblie  Ooed. — A  man  u 
first  nalarni  uad  tlieo  spiritual.  Thiireforo  oasistanoo  should  be 
giveo  "hy  nay  of  oounwtl  ai  by  oatwnnl  snpport  unto  those  that 
labour  for  the  rcctifjiiig  oi'  men's  natuml  partfl  by  ri^fonning  aod 
flLcililating  aU  the  means  of  human  Ifarnin^  from  ihf  schoois  a$ 

^^m//  of  old  at  r/ounff  trMan"  Bad  Kibools  bro«d  bod  lutbiU  of 
thought  und  life.  Errors  in  the  "manner  of  teaching,"  Iwtli  in 
"  iofurior  and  su^KTior  schools,"  t^nd  to  niak«  diouV  8onU  tiuSt  for 
the  grafting  of  tho  Hpiritual  lifo.  Il«iiiovo  bad  inKhod:! of  teaching, 
direct  aright  a  conrso  of  vducation  for  children  und  for  higher 
edocation,  and  who  cun  full  to  see  tlut  wo  have  an  idl  important 
direction  of  tho  Public  Good  ?    Y««,  not  only  for  tfa«  age,  but  for 

Hpostcrity. 

H       1  do  not  propoM  to  deal  with  tlio  other  applications  of  Dory's 

^Vtiieory  of  tho  Public  Qood — t-ix.,  ocotcAiii»tical  imciSuution,  or 
what  vc  call  Christian  reunion,  and  a  [)rofL-J9or#hip  of  practioal 

^_  divinity  in  each  uuivorsity.     On  thtvo  points,  liowo\'cr,  Dnry  is  b 

B  remarkable  writer.  Uo  plac«^  his  ploa  for  education  on  the 
ground  that  good  teaching  is  necessary  for  tlic  rightful  develop- 
ment  of  tho  nattiral  man,  and  the  rightful  dovelopmont  of  the 
natural  roan  is  necessary  for  the  rightful  dovclopuent  of  tho 
spiritual  side  of  his  nature. 

IDury's  Scheme  for  Education  in  Uuntan  and  Ditine  Learning.— 
A  reformation  of  schools  is  nooessary.  Towards  thii*,  it  would  ho 
desirable,  Dory  thought,  to  elaborate  oorlaiu  "  treaties "  (i,e,, 
treatdaes)  which  should  bo  used  by  all  teaehors.* 
L  Astatcmentor  "di»cov(.'ry"ofllio"defvcuaudofthi>disordcrs 
io  teadiing  and  educating  children,  with  the  iutiinution  of  tho 
remedies  thereof,  and  of  tho  manner  of  applying  tho  samo  unto 
the  diHea^io,  which  should  be  Aonv  brictly  nuil  substantially." 
This  desideratum  John  Dory  attempted  and  accomjilishrd  after- 
wards in  his  Reformtd  School,  one  of  the  roost  able  educational 
works,  in  sngge»tivouess,  of  the  17th  century. 

II.  Tho  second  was  to  be  a  direction  for  parenU  how  to  imphint 

*  The  fottowing  (choul  booka  had  beeii  iwued  by  Hoyal  Authority,  7%« 
EXofni /"nmrr ;  Th*Cia»dti*m<^«fotH;  QvUmi'iPnttiaAm^Utruin!  Kamnby's 
I  tifanicAl  M-hiMiI  books;  Dr.  w«tib«  niade  great  dfcrts  to  Mt  bin  XiAod  ^ 
'  7VacAi>ij7  Clatne*  Bpednll/  oulltoriBed  and  protectad  br  Parfiamcot.  8u  that 
.  tho  idcn  of  iMdEag  onthonsed  officiaJ  toxt-oooks  would  net  be  imfamtliar  to 
j  Pnrya  rcaifcn, 
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into  tbeir  cliiltlren  tho  seeda  of  ririae,  and  to  begei  in 
disposiMon  towar<I»  learning. 

Such  •  hook  wiLsi  prodiicfMl  in  1644  by  Hosi>ki.ib  Woodvard 
witfa  tbo  tille  of   The  CfnWs  PairioMni/  ;    or,  of  Good  F.durijtinn. 
Woodward  wu#  n  friend  of  Satnael   Hiutlib,  bnl  whi-thcr  I>j 
knew  him  or  influenced  bim  to  write  »  not  »o  oerfaiio. 

Still,  The  ChilJ't  Patriman^  i*  written  from  liw  point  of 
baro  saggest«d  by  Dury. 

111.  A  new  nlphnlwtAry  to  tcaob  ohildron  of  6ve-  or  rix  yean 
withont  any  t«clioR.4ni>»  to  reail  and  writ«,  "  as  it  were  in  •  oontiniia] 
coar*c  of  play  and  pastime." 

Mr.  R.  H.  Qaick  in  trmting  of  Ratichius  remarks  that  tbo 
idea  of  sehoo)  a*  a  pliicc  of  i>lay  and  pastime  (i^.,  liutut  lil^rarpa 
=s  tlio  grammar  ncbool)  bas  had  protagonists  from  Plato  up  to 
Dnpanlonp. 

UI.  '*Th«n  the  system  of  thing;)   obvioos   to   the    sta 
(^i)dren  i.*  to  ho  in.<iinasl«d  into  tht^ir  imaginatioiB,  with  the 
oamcj  thitreof,  that  they  may  havA  a  true  ooncoit  of  llio  eim 
and  outward  thingH  of  the  world,  as  a  crude  matter  of  t&ai 
wJiprcof  nOcrw.Ar*!  they  aro  to  ri-ceivc  inrtrnctinns."! 

This  li  cU-arly  Pt!iUlozziaiii4m  more  than  150  rtan  before  the 
time  of  Festalozxi.  Dury,  of  oour:*«,  was  in  thii  maiicr  lospired  by 
Comenins.  The  "  insinuation  into  imagination  of  things  obviom 
to  the  scn««s"  i^  al>out  as  exact  a  statement  of  Pe»tato3zi's  no 
Intablo  Anifhauung  as  is  to  bo  found. 

The  course  of  "  troatics  "  aborc  suggested  oonslitat«,  in  Di 
view,  the  proparatioos  to  Iciirning. 

The  subjects  then  to  be  laaght  are  : — lhcprinoiplc«of  religion  f 
attainment  of  languages  ;     attainment  of  sciences;. 

For  the  teaching  of  religion— three  treatises  an*  propOMi 
First,  an  abridgement  of  the  history  of  the  Bible.  Second,  the  use 
of  the  examples  of  th^  Bible,  and  of  all  things  according  to  the  end* 
for  which  God  crcat^NJ  them.  Third,  the  marrow  of  the  Bible, 
containing  the  "  subiitance  of  tliat  which  is  to  be  belicrcd,  done  and 
hoped  for,  fitted  to  childish  simplicity,  and  yet  not  without  depth. 
to  be  enlarged  upon,  towards  ihoac  that  are  of  riper  judgment  thaa 
mere  children." 

For  the  teaohing  of  languages,  '*  treaties  "  are  to  bo  written : 
I.  A  direction  for  thv  mothet^onjfu,  to  know  th«  tnic  properties 
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tliereof.  For  tbo  Lntin,  Greek,  aa<l  Hebrow — three  special 
"treaUc*":— 

1.  Ad  iotrodaotioD  of  primitives,  wit1isifi;ni&stions, variations, 
dcclcnaioas,  conjugation!*. 

8.  The  body  of  the  tongno  with  grammar  and  dictionsry. 

S.  The  doctrine  of  the  langnagas,  ooiitaining  the  BeDtenceH, 
or»at«  RinnDcr  of  cxpnrsaioii?,  and  rules  of  elegant 
fi[ieccli. 

In  science  toaobtii;;,  Dury  My»,  ttioro  ore  three  degrees,  eadi 
requiring  a  niiwial  *'  treaty." 

1.  The  history'  of  all  thing*,  which  arc  snbjecta  of  human 
k-arning, 

3.  Tlio  principles  aud  fandumontul  tratlii  of  learning. 

3.  The  body  of  ^iencc*,  containing  "all  the  precepts  and 
branches  of  human  learning  aod  tho  deductions  whicli  are  infallibly 
oridonl,  and  truly  drawn  already  by  other  men's  labours  from 
anivvrsal  principles." 

SuggestiTS  as  thcao  divisions  and  methods  of  treatment  may  be, 
Dury  haa  yet  something  to  $ay  far  more  startling  and  modem 
than  they  are.  Ho  sees  that  in  the  work  of  teaching,  besides  the 
snbjectd  taught,  tfiero  remains  to  be  oonsidorixl  tho  m^hodi  of 
teaching. 

Purif'a  Educaliomil  Mrlhod. — 

1.  In  religion.  "  A  direction  is  to  be  annoKcd,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  teacher,  that  ho  may  know  Iiow  to  enlarge  himself 
upon  matters  and  how  to  question  those  that  are  youths  in  a  deeper 
sense  and  way  than  children  are  used  bo  be  iiuvstioncd." 

i.  In  languages.  "  A  direction  fur  tlic  miijtcrs  of  the  language, 
showing  the  manner  how  these  liclps  are  to  be  rightly  used." 

3.  In  science.  A  treaty  "  showing  the  nnireruJ  method  of 
ordering  tho  UioughLi,  to  ilud  out  by  our  own  indu^ry  any  truth 
as  yet  unknown,  aud  to  resolve  auy  ({ucAtion  which  may  1)0  pro- 
posed in  nature,  as  tho  object  of  a  rational  meditation." 

4.  "  A  full  direction  conc^Tuiug  tlic  wuy»  of  ordering  higher 
schooU,  colleges  and  uoivurMlJos,  and  of  regulating  the  exercise* 
which  ougiit  to  be  set  a-foot  Ihercin," 

This  last  he  describes  as  a  "  treaty  superadded  lo  shot  np  aU." 
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Hsving  thas  pTOO  his  iden  or  the  wars  *ai  meuu  to  aAnoee 
hvmxn  learning,  h«  prooeod*  to  Uie  teaching  of  diraw  koowlMlge 
a*  it  i»  "  U)  be  had"  from  th«  Holy  Scripture. 

Hifl  methoiiB  r«jaire  tluv«  "trefttiw"  for  this  work. 

I.  A  disoonrso  to  show  th»l  "  no  man  can  be  trulr  wiae, 
to  salratioD  ia  epiritoal  things,  or  to  the  right  a>c  of 
ontward  things :  whether  tl  bo  to  make  bm  of  cnstora,  or  ta 
converse  with  men  towards  bapptnees,  witbont  the  koowlodge  of 
the  Holr  Scriptnrwt.  which  are  given  to  be  •  gmcrnl  rule  botk  of 
wisdom  and  reformation. 

U.  A  tr«atir  showing  th«  ways  and  mniu  of  makiDg  ose  of 
Scriptore  to  attain  thv««  ends. 

Hi.  A  treaty  developing  the  varions  motbods  of  ioatmetioe  in 
ficriptitnil  doctrine  adapted  to  the  tl*^  of  inteUtgeoco  of  iliflereat 
popib,  ris.,  children,  yoong  men,  proficienla.  Alao,  a  rnethoA  tar 
doctors  and  teachers  of  others.  In  this  last  tUgo.  the  fall  doctrine 
of  "anairtical  meditation  i»  to  be  expounded."  Tlits  iDVoirr*  Ibne 
jiarta— literal  analysis,  material  analyaa  (i.e.  dinsoa  of  tbo  thin^ 
mentioned  in  the  sentences  and  words  of  tbo  text),  and  SjAitttnl 
analysis.  As  to  the  last,  Darfs  contention  is,  that  ia  tli*  matoriiJ, 
snl^taDtial  tmtb  of  God's  Word,  thero  is  some  part  of  tbe  myileiy 
of  spiritoal  wisdom.  For  the  oxponnding  of  acriptnral  doctriai^ 
Dnrr  wa«  anxious  to  get  a  tectnreship  founded  in  tbe  Gtj  d 
London,  but  apparently  without  arul. 

The  statement  of  view  as  to  ti»  neoeaaitj-  of  tbe  sepanle 
"treaties"  for  haman  and  dirtnc  learning  is  given  in  three  laltas 
wtiich  are  appended  to  tbe  "  Motion  t<»)dtag  to  tbo  Pnblio  Good." 
It  is  probably  for  tbat  reason  that  Dory's  propo«a)s  as  to  edncatioa 
have  been  orerlooked  by  edacationt^.  This  is  a  matter  for  rtgKt, 
since  in  these  letters  occur  remarka  of  considerable  importaaoe  la 
tbe  historiao  of  English  education.  In  ibe  Grsl  of  tbe  iaUm 
Dory  statee  that  with  regard  to  tlie  two  objects  of  human  leaiafaig 
and  divine  learning — "tbe  one  is  Mr.  Cotneoius's  proper  fwk, 
and  tbe  other  is  mine,  although  we  are  bound  not  to  do  in  pobBe 
or  to  bring  to  perfection  «tbor  of  these  methods,  wttboot 
another's  advice  or  consent.  Becanse,  in  very  deed,  liis  tad  b 
no  less  in  my  aim  than  in  his  own,  and  niiae  is  redprocaDr  to 
bis  aim  a  thing  wbcreunto  be  doth  tnbordioatc  his  eodeaToors; 
so  that  tbe  means  of  perfecting  both  were  to  have  us  both  set 
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^ipart  for  oar  tasks  and  settled  b>j;ctlicr,  in  a  ooono  of  elaborating 
tlie  atjse  by  inutnal  cummuDicutioti  onv  with  nnottivr,  uid  witli 
others  tbat  art-  fit  to  purtdko  of  thcso  thouf;hts,  and  bj  tMcUng 
and  vxcrviiiitig  Wtli  ourselves  uud  others  in  thcso  methods,  till  God 
show  us  tJie  full  period  of  time,  when  thoy  should  bo  brought  forth 
U)  the  world," 

This  reference  to  Coinenius  must  not  ko  overlooked.  Coraenins 
was  the  bishop  of  tlie  Horaviaoa,  and  the  greatest  cducatiooal 
reformer  of  the  ITthccntnr}'.*  In  bis  seoond  letter  Samuel  liartlib 
i«  added  to  constitute  what  1  venture  to  coll  the  17th  ccnturj* 
educational  triumvirate.  Dury  says,  of  the  three,  that  through  an 
attempt  to  can-)-  out  this  educational  sobome,  the  throe  "are  pot  to 
a  ncm-sabgisteQce  ibrough  love  for  these  objects,"  He  goea  on, 
"  For  though  oar  tasks  be  different,  yet  wo  are  all  three  iu  a  knot, 
sliarera  of  one  another's  labours,  and  can  bnrdly  be  withont  one 
another's  help  and  assistance.  Bat  it  is  no  new  tiling  to  such  as 
serve  God  without  respect  to  private  ends,  to  spend  and  be  spent, 
and  recoiTo  no  enoouragomont  from  the  world." 

Tbeso  three  had  determined  that^  neglecting  their  own  end^  they 
would  devote  themselves  to  the  [jnblio  good — particularly  (o  that 
educational  public  good  brought  out  in  the  subjects  of  Durys* 
proposed  treatises.  They  have  duvoted  themselves,  to  quote  l>ury*a 
own  word^  ''because  wo  kuow  tlml  (Jod's  intention  is  that  Ilia 
goodness  aud  glory  should  not  be  couooalod  nor  engrossed  by  any, 
bat  made  common  to  all  that  can  partake  thereof,  who  are  not  dogs 
and  swiue,  whose  ctutem  is  to  trample  good  things  under  their 
feet." 

The  elaboration  of  thcso  educational  trentises,  Drury  takes 
occiuiiou  to  declare,  is  but  the  material  part  of  the  work.  It  b  the 
"  exendscd  of  the  minds  of  scholars,  and  the  frumiug  of  schools  in 
human  learning,  aud  the  actual  introduction  aud  manuduction  of 
tha  spirits  of  C'bristiuus  to  scriptural  wisdom  and  meditation," 
which  is  "the  form  and  principal  part  oflhebasiness  to  bo  intended. 
Books,  though  never  so  well  penned,  are  but  dead  instruments  by 
themselves  (witness  the  Uoly  iicriptares,  which  few  make  good 


*  Pot  s  full  accoQQl  of  John  Amos  Cofneotus  aaJ  bis  educatiousl  roetlxMls 
ikvelapcd  in  \m  volumo  of  2000  folio  [wgcs,  see  ProL  Laurie's  Life  of 
Oomtmtu  (I'itt  Press  Sories). 
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DM  of  now-a-dajs),  bnt  if  those  inatramonu  be  in  tbc 
onderstanding  workman,  and  ajtplifd  to  a  fit  subject,  tbcn  aon 
good  effect  may  be  nroogbt  by  tbeio." 

Finally,  John  Dnry  appeals  tbat  there  thoald  bo  Mme  fonnd 
tioD  establuhed,  so  tliat  the  tbree  agents  of  th«  work  may  i 
tbemsetree  apart  to  attend  to  it  nittiout  diBtraction,  anto  wlu 
DOW  for  want  of  settlement  they  arc  continually  sabject,  wlii 
is  a  bindnnoe  to  both  psrts  of  the  work  at  onoe.  .  .  .  "If  til 
help  woald  reach  so  far  as  to  maintain  tb«  aj^ente  till  ther  0 
elaborate  the  treatises,  and  make  all  tbingn  fully  ready  for  to 
applied  to  tt»e,  I  conceiro  that  this  might  be  well  done,  and  I 
pn^xnee  the  matter  to  Master  Coroeoins  and  Master  Harfiib, 
whom  I  bare  not  as  yet  spoken  of  this  particular.  For 
bound  to  do  things  witli  mutoal  aJvioe." 

To  Kommarise  :  Dury  has  sketched  out  his  religious  philosopby 
the  public  good.  Qe  has3^[Jied  faia  [oinciple  to  the  concrete  wo 
of  education.  lie  has  demanded  schools  for  all.  He  has  point 
oot  mi^hods  for  bringing  into  active  operation  hnman  and  divi 
Icorutng.  He  Las  drawn  his  figure  of  the  perfect  man,  after  t 
image  of  God.  tlis  scheme  of  secular  education  ts  not  in^cad 
religious  edacatioB.  The  one  ift  but  preparatory  to  the 
Secular  learning  u  to  religionit  cullaro  wliar  the  body  19  to  the 
Neither  is  contemptible:,  biil  be  liiu  no  doubt  as  to  tbeir  n\ 
importance.  Further,  in  tlii«  pan)phlet,*  fac  annonnocS  Ibe 
Bess  of  Comeniu^  Hartlib  and  himself,  to  write  the  p: 
treatises  of  educational  method.  In  a  word,  Uury  prc^tcnt^  I 
best  model  we  have  in  hia  ago  of  youth's  Moondary  educatid 
open  to  all  with  a  \-iew  to  the  promotiou  e*[<ociaIly  of  rt-ligion  ai^ 
virtue,  but  with  a  full  regard  to  the  cUims  of  tjie  intt<Ilecl.  TTi 
details  of  school-organisation  and  school-work  are  giren  at  lea 
in  bis  Rt/ormtd  Hchool. 

FostbbW 

*  Fifty  i|uarto  |wgUt. 
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it.    Ik  frit^  It  thtt 

Eranos  ia  the  nda  af  knowlnlgv.    It  b  Um 
:  of  vii^  in  tfa  adcMe  ef  nuad.  b  odkJ  lb*  i 
of  Jrtiti  '^faiiHwi"    Botk  thm  fanos  of  aivutw  u« 
mad  {MUed  ipaqiwiHa  is  pnctkww    Bat  the;  lend  to 
aalc«#  tbeir  pnreljr  wtificnl  okuvL-tM  u 
llMcn^T  nadentood,  and  BBkca  ddibctste  stops  we  laLm  tOj 
iw«tnli*c  their  rtQ  oooaeqvenoe  oo  tbc  acttnl  vrock  of  m1m>oI.' 
But,  M  in«U«n  ttaad.  tbe  divisioo  of  knovledgo  fornu  tlio  Imujb 
(bcTS  of  sjlhbosM  and  tinw-tKblM  ;  Uiev  flrt<  aJo|>tuJ  bv  IIiq  i 
wttli  whom  tbe  real  oontrol  of  the  nwiu  liiu-s  of  Kujfluh' 
rt«ts.  i>n  Examiniiig   Boards,  uid   thai    willii>ul  auy 
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m  &r  ai^reed  tint  tlie  citd  of 

•wis  A*««U  oTl 

tlat  oar  espaeoo*  b  est 
fife  wt  find  •  ttsneofl 
I  ■■•  «»j  enrj  fltfaer.  With  Uni 
A^lvfB  jmrt  tt  it,  or  aafwcC  ef  it,  d«t 
V*  are  ouUe  to  tnmt  iffupriiteiy,  aoiBi  innitalile  trooUe  cad 
liKi  iillj  III  III  IW  anaAHBta' penoB  19  he  wIm  BS  at  ft  loss  wkk 
hit  ofHMBOBi,  naahle  cvea  to  set  ahoat  the  profier  hawdKng  rf 
thn.  Ha  ii  thmhn  &teJ  to  wpcnti>iow>  to  wijMtcnhrionn.  to 
fnedai  falnoders. 

It  Biajr  be,  iw  dooU  i^  infi^wBwMe  to  reyrd  wcpqiaBW 
■Mier  oertaiQ  grau  tategona  cr  Mpeet*.  Bai  ire  ooght  to  do  m 
Ar  the  lake  of  cfafB— of  TtBoa  and  aoeanoj  «f  iatofjiratotiao, 
not  for  the  psrpoM  of  TiaJrW  and  oe^eet.  We  nay  oam;  bat 
we  matt  oot  mao^  the  bodr  of  koowfedge.  Otherwiae  we  ifaaU 
leaTe  our  popib  nhrftfaw  «od  tDcipabie  before  oertua  great  aopeete 
of  their  lifc'#  exferi«iK9,  iine«rtaio  ia  thtakisg,  limlfei  in  adiaB. 
Snrelr  a  tbcorr  which  ba«  the  recalt  of  Icaviag  the  eoortaotu 
laajoritj  of  Eo^iifa  men  sod  wooiea  vtthool  any  eptematic 
adwoGog  in  Intivjr  b  a  tbeoff7  tfaat  haa  tednced  itself  to  the 
•baoid,  uid  rtuids  coodemited  in  palpaUe  beL  Y«t  it  i«  the  om 
that  a  very  small  {wofiortioD  of  primair  schoob  take  bistorj  as  a 
"  class  Bobjeot,"  while  a  rery  great  uiuuber  take  geognphy,  wUcb 
cannot  be  fmitfally  staJied  apart  6«m  history.  It  is,  of  oonne^ 
obviooe   euougb    that   tbe  whole  body  of  exjteriencv  cannot  L« 
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miiititoly  dealt  with  id  anj'  tjjtn  of  whool,  l«a»t  of  all  in  the  loo 
hricf  course  of  the  primary  bcImkiI.  It  stilt  romains  trae  that  no 
Kin^Io  ORG  of  th«  groat  aapccta  of  life  can  safely  be  left  wholly 
iiiituuchcxi. 

The  force  of  tbia  conaiderntion  lies  in  the  fad  thai  the  dtTisions 
of  i^nbjects  are  not  really  diviiiionii  in  th<^  matUr,  so  maoh  as  in  the 
mtthod,  of  knowledge.  The  category  of  quantity  a])plies  to  all 
things  from  the  uttermost  molecnln  to  the  Absolute  Being  ;  bat 
tbo  method  of  mathematic}  diFTor^  from  that  of  physios  on  one  side 
and  tbeology  on  the  otiier.  So  alw  phynics  is  not  the  Bcience  of 
one  particular  class  of  things  to  the  exclusion  of  otliers.  It  dcaU 
with  force,  with  motion,  which  are  attributes  in  one  seoHe  or 
other  of  all  things.  Physics  is  tiias  ono  particnlar  method  of 
deiding  with  things  in  general.  To  he  wholly  ignorant  of  that 
method  is  to  be  blind  to  ono  !<ido  of  life. 

So  aUo  history,  in  iU  widest  sense,  does  not  deal  with  a  single 
class  of  phenomena,  but  ratlior  with  all  phenomena,  under  a  special 
aspect  or  category,  with  a  corresponding  special  method.  What 
is  the  category  under  which  history  deals  with  the  world 't  It  is 
Uic  category  of  lime.  In  history  nc  view  things  as  a  pfxioesa  or 
series,  a  perfectly  continuous  dcvclopuieot,  each  moment  of  which 
is  different  from  the  moment  which  precedes  and  the  moment 
which  follows  ;  an  everlastiug  present,  unintelligible  except  in  the 
light  of  an  uxternal  past  and  an  external  ftiture.  The  method  of 
history  is  tlieroforo  cfironotopietil  ;  it  aims  at  actting  forth 
sequences,  and  establishing  origins,  modifying  our  own  notions  of 
cauM  and  effect  by  subjecting  them  to  the  test  of  the  precise  order 
in  which  thin;,'s  actually  hupponed,  Hi.-'tory  seeks  to  reoonetitute 
tho  stream  of  events  in  their  true  serial  relations. 

It  is  tmo  tliat  in  practice  we  chiefly  confine  it  to  that  chus  of 
events  which  is  of  transccudont  signitieanee  to  ourst-h-es :  the  life- 
history  of  human  communities.  But  tlic  historical  method  is 
universally  appUcable  to  all  evvnte  that  occur  in  time,  and  it  is  the 
{■ower  to  use  that  mcthed,  in  howe\'er  rudimentary  and  simple  a 
form,  which  ;is  the  chanicteristic  gift  bestowed  by  the  study  of 
himory,  and  by  it  alone. 

Assuming  now,  without  further  argnment,  that  history  deab 
with  one  of  tlie  great  categories  of  knowledge,  and  that  some 
instruoliou  iu  it«  method  is  indisjiounbte  for  all  children,  we  have 
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tooonstderbowweBfaall  tTMt  tbenet  ■mofmaicnal  wlu^  a  li 
Ifae  t«adier*6  difposoL  We  tfakll  b^in  by  ooofisug  oondvci  lo 
tlie  histoij  of  political  sodettes,  aod  tkea  reetiiot  OMwIm  fatthtt 
to  Uiose  sodetiea  which  more  imnediatelj  ooooem  oandm,  1^ 
group  of  Aiyan  and  Semitic  people  opoa  iriuM  eniliattiSD  ov 
own  lins  are  foooded.  W»  shall  not  take  EBglah  hntatj  is 
bolatuni  any  moro  than  we  shoold  dmm  of  taidn^  Em^aA 
geogn^ihy  in  boUtion.  Jtu4  as  the  Tcry  Dolion  of  blitodr  ud 
bngitude  is  incomprebonaiblB  witbont  some  coooeptioo  of 
round  world  as  a  whole,  eo  b  the  date  Aaao  Deoiat 
onintelli^iible  without  relation  to  the  fatstor;-  of  Europe  aod 
Nearer  East.  It  is  corioaa  that  a  point  which  is  so  ob 
Koograpby  as  to  be  nairoreally  accepted,  is  so  tAuamv  to 
to  be  almost  ooiTenaliy  ocglected.  Yet  in  tbe  cue  of  iaHaij 
oonnexioQ  of  one  nation  with  another  is  more  ntal  otvq  than  in 
geography ;  it  is  a  coiincy^tioa  of  canse,  not  of  mere  contigoity.  It 
has  often  been  pointed  oat  that  an  Englishman  is  in  •  pecoSarly 
faroDrable  position  for  the  »indy  of  geography  ;  the  bosiiieM  of 
English  commeroe,  tJie  duties  of  English  politics,  bring  as  inla 
daily  relation  with  the  nmU  of  the  earth.  Mo  part  of  the  world  is 
for  the  Engliiiliiiiiin  »imply  a  "  geOKraptiical  expresaon."  It  is  a 
field  for  tiie  ciiiT^tt4  of  men  of  his  own  raoe^  But  the  saoM  tntb 
holds  good  also  in  history.  Upon  ds  the  inhcritanoe  of  past 
empires  is  come.  To  take  but  a  ?!iigle  instanoe,  in  Egypt  at  tUl 
instant,  we  arc  doin^  a  work  once  lionv  by  I'haiaobs  and  Ftokniet. 
by  Greek  Alvxaudcr  and  Roiuaji  Julius,  by  Arab  and  Ttnk  and 
Frencbiunn.  The  myin^  18  al  least  e^oally  true  in  history  as  it  u 
in  geography : 

'MStiMt  sltoiild  tbor  knnw  of  Kn^HauA  tfait  antf  Rnglatii)  kiMw?* 

Some  outline,  at  least,  of  the  story  of  du'istt.-ndotii,  and  of  the 
peoples,  Greek,  Itonuin,  aud  Hebrew,  in  whose  oouaU  the  origins 
of  ChrujlioDity  are  to  be  found,  is  iudiEpensable  If  our  own  ftsi 
aud  proout  are  to  bo  rattooally  studied. 

Assuming  this  result  to  be  proved,  thoujfh  mocb  more  might 
profitably  bo  said  about  it,  we  niust  consider  in  whut  w»y  we 
should  distribute  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done.  1  have 
where  (vii.,  to  tbe  article  on  the  ''  Teaching  of  Ancient  HI 
cuulribntcd  to  tiio  volume  on  Teaefun^  and  Or^anisatiffn,  edil 
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Mr.  P.  A.  Barrett,  and  pablish«d  by  Messr*.  Longmans) 
endeavoured  (o  ahow  that  the  matter  to  be  treated  in  histofy 
leseona  abould  be  taken  in  a  triple  cnrre,  three  Umos  over.  I  will 
DOt  repeat  the  nrgnments  there  adduced,  based  apon  tlie  scbeioo  of 
work  pro|)oiindcd  independently  by  Or.  Arnold,  and  by  thfi 
Pra$«ian  Ministry  of  Gdncation.  The  principle  of  the  triple 
division  la  psychological.  It  is  founded,  tliat  is,  upon  the  factthat 
tfaff  mind  and  cbaroctor  of  children  pass  through  very  difforont 
singes  in  the  coarse  of  the  scbool-^eriod,  and  that  these  stages  may, 
for  working  purposes,  be  taken  as  three  in  nnmber.  The  amount 
of  time  in  each  stage  will  clearly  depend  npon  the  total  length  of 
the  school  course.  If  a  boy  is  at  school  for  nine  years,  ho  will 
spend  about  three  years  in  each  stage,  lower,  middle,  and  apper. 
If  be  is  only  six  years  at  school,  he  will  he  able  to  give  bnt  two  ycars< 
to  each  stage.  It  is,  however,  an  essential  point  to  which,  after 
furtlter  reflection  and  experience,  I  would  wish  to  give  added 
emphasis,  that  every  boy,  however  simple  and  rudimentary  his 
coarse,  should  survey  the  whole  field  in  the  time  allotted  to  him. 
Elementary  cdtiration,  to  my  thinking,  ought  not  to  mean  a  pre- 
paratory coarse,  destined  for  a  foundation  toasupcr^rnctaro  which, 
in  fact,  is  never  added.  It  ought  to  bo  a  system  of  instraction,  i 
reduced  indeed  to  scale,  yet  a  whole  id  iUelf.  The  miadi  of 
children  who  go  to  work  at  fourteen  mature  more  rapidly  in  some 
respects  than  the  minds  of  thoM  who  do  not  leave  school  till  nine- 
toen  ;  jnst  aa  a  puppy  of  six  months  old  is  more  malnre  tlmn  a 
child  of  six  years.  The  reason  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  very 
fact  of  the  near  approaoh  of  the  time  when  an  organism  has  '*  to 
fend  for  itself  "  hastens  its  adolescenoa,  and  "  sets  "  its  powers. 

Therefore,  be  the  school  period  long  or  short,  we  should  divide  it 
into  three  stages  and  offer  historical  material  adapted  to  the 
mental  condition  of  the  children  in  each  stage. 

Let  tis,  for  brevity's  sake,  assume  henceforth  that  we  are  dealing 
with  boys  who  go  to  school  from  nine  to  eighteen.  Some  part  of 
the  preliminary  stige  will  liave  already  been  passed  in  the  nursery, 
bnt  in  the  lowes't  forms  of  the  secondary  school  it  will  be  completed) 
and  revised,  so  that  we  need  not  assign  more  than  one  or  two  years  ( 
lo  iL  To  the  middle  stage  we  may  allot  three  years,  and  to  the 
upper  three  or  four.  In  each  stage  wo  shall  pro-snpposo  that  two 
hours  a  week  will  bo  given  on  tbo  time-table  to  the  subject  of  history. 
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It  remains,  id  Uiis  brief  enminary,  to  consider  what  will  b)>  the 
appropriate  material  to  b«  otTrrol  at  each  eiag&.  and  what  wilt  be 
some  charactcrietics  of  tho  iiicthu<U  to  be  lued. 

In  seeking  for  tti«  proptr  mat«rial  for  the  Rnt  si^gt,  for  quite 
youog  children,  we  «hali  be  guided,  of  course,  mainly  br  the 
queetion  of  tho  amount  of  intoreet  shown  br  the  popils.  Commoo 
Beoseandphilosophy  willlcadosto  the  same  oonclasiou.  Coranoa 
sense  enggests  that  stories,  with  plenty  of  incident  and  advent 
centred  about  tho  persons  of  heroes  and  heroines,  are  ihc  ni< 
absorbing  forms  of  history  for  quite  yoong  children.  Philoioplij 
tells  oa  that  the  growing  child  repeats  tn  its  mental  Ufe-bbiorj  iht 
liffr-history  of  a  nation  ;  and  that  therefore  if  we  go  to  the  earlj 
days  and  find  the  shape  in  which  history  first  appears,  we  shall  at 
the  same  time  be  finding  material  ritally  appropriate  to  thtr  early 
days  of  aobool.  Philosophy  hero  gives  as  a  charming  theory  which, 
with  mnoh  care  and  qualiticniion,  we  may  usefally  foUow. 
geometry  we  find  that  the  abstract  sdenoe  arose  oot  of  oan< 
land-measurement  and  house  building  ;  we  find,  also,  that 
leaching  purposes  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  lead  up  to  K 
from  drawing,  from  ooDstmction  in  wood  or  cardboard,  and  from 
roeasnrements.  Similarly  we  find  history  at  fir^t  combined 
with  and  indislingnUbablo  from  the  mng  or  Saga,  tho  tales  of 
gods  and  heroes  told  by  wint«r  fires.  We  shall  do  well  to  go  back 
to  such  material  to  make  our  beginnings  of  history  teaching  and  not 
to  be  greatly  troubled  if  our  history  le«M>n  is  at  first  hardly  to  be 
discriminated  from  the  literature  lesson.  We  shall  seek,  wherever 
we  can  find  thorn,  for  national  stories  ;  the  talcs  of  the  old  Hebrews, 
of  the  Greeks,  of  the  Hontans,  and  of  our  own  Teutonic  forefathers. 
It  need  not  coDCf>m  us  at  this  stage  whether  tho  stories  are  true,  in 
the  restrioted  sense  of  truth,  any  more  than  we  are  troubled  by  the 
bet  that  our  cardboard  square  is  not  the  ideal  square  of  EncUd. 
But  it  is  of  the  highest  importanoo  that  thoyshooldbo  storioswhich 
ODoe  were  told  as  true,  and  which  roprc«ont  tho  mind  of  n  gnat 
nation  at  ooe  stage  of  its  derreli^iment.  If  thoy  are  gconino  folk- 
tales, or  tales  tike  Uouier's,  adopt«d  by  a  folk,  they  will  contain 
trath  of  the  highest  value,  and  yield  mattsrial  infinitely  more 
nonrtshing  than  any  otbnr.  The  ttorios  so  aolectod,  whrtlier  the 
tale  of  Troy,  or  the  story  of  Jason  and  Medea,  or  the  Volsonga 
Safk,  or  the  hi»tory  of  King  Arthur  and  Sir  Bedivero,  »hoald  be 
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told  as  noarlj  m  pOMiblo  in  Uteir  original  form.  Tltcj  uv 
tho  great  8t0fi(4  of  thv  world,  told  inimitablj  by  artists  of  tliu 
ricbost  gvniof,  mid  tlioy  cnn  hitnlly  Ixn  altered  but  for  tho  worse. 
It  18  io  tho  |>crf<K;tiuu  of  tlicir  forut  that  tlieir  power  of 
nourislimcDt  conMstjii. 

Ono  need  do  oo  more  Umo  mention  now-a-days  tiie  importaoae 
of  connecting  thoso  early  Iomous  in  bi^toiy  witb  the  lessons  in  all 
other  8ubjoct«.  Thuro  uau  be  do  ttzouse  for  a  lock  of  "  ooocentra- 
tioo  "  about  tbu  Iv^jons  of  the  lowest  forms  of  a  school.  Drawing 
and  geography  most  nAturally  full  in  with  those  lessons  in  lustory ; 
bat  so  also  might  tlw  lessons  in  music,  With  nstionaJ  tales  go 
national  airs.  Why  should  our  children  sing  the  feeble,  namby- 
psmby,  uninspired  nnd  doleful  tunm  which  arc  so  oAen  beard  in 
primary  and  other  schools,  when  thoy  might  breathe  the  very 
spirit  of  whole  generations  of  giiUnut  men,  in  such  tunes  as  "The 
dashing  whlt«  scrgoaiit,"  "Tho  girl  I  left  behind  me,"  "The 
British  Grenadiers,"  or  the  old  soa-songs,  or,  that  Imasury  of  racy 
melodiee,  the  old  Jnc-obite  war-tunes,  or  the  ancient  national 
melodies  of  France  and  Gerniiiny  ? 

The  transition  from  the  first  to  the  secMid  stage  will  be  made 
throDgb  the  romantic  episodes  of  history,  "properly  so-calle 
more  particularly  the  Persian  and  the  Pnnic  wars  with  the  storie 
of  Leoaidas  and  Uannibal. 

In  the  second  stage,  wo  sliall  thus  start  witii  tho  great  adx'antage 
of  minds  stocked  with  ideas  and  pioturi<s  of  peoples  of  all  times 
and  countries  ;  with  nations  of  dilTereot  ways  of  living,  of  aocleat 
IkODses,  and  clothing,  and  armour,  and  ships. 

In  this  stage  we  shall  give  a  mom  formal  and  systematic 
8nr%'ey  of  tlio  outline  of  tlio  history  of  (jroocc,  Home,  and  Sagland, 
giving  a  year  to  each,  and  taking  thorn  in  that  order.  Wo  shall 
aim  chiefly  at  giving  a  clear  notion  of  hittorical  uquence,  and 
establishing  ulemcutary  conoeptiona  of  chrouolojo-.  This  we  shall 
arri^'o  at  by  tho  Qse  of  a  device,  deeoribed  at  length  in  tlw  nrtich» 
to  which  I  have  already  referred.  We  shall  aluo  a*o  pictures  in 
abondaace,  maps,  diagrams,  facsimilea  of  coins  and  the  liko, 
employing  wherever  possible  concrete  illustration.  Wo  shall 
avoid  ooDtUtulional  minutiae,  wbicli,  prematurely  introduced,  have 
given  to  hiatory  its  reputation  for  dulness.  We  shall  still  make 
{nnch  of  the  Tomai\Xie  and  adventurous  aspoct  of  history,  dwolUue 
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ap<«  the  oxploita  of  persona  rather  than  on  the  Um  ttalj  giwptd 
corobiiwd  nctiotu  of  societies.  A  powerrnl  atisiliaij  viU  be  ilie 
middle-echool  library  corefoll;  stocked  nith  that  oobte  mHm  of 
bUtorical  DOTvIf,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  Engttfh 
Ijtt^ratarc,  Thf  Taiismait,  and  leanhoe,  naA  the  Fortunet  of  Jfi^l, 
and  Qiunlin  liuntani,  and  Berevard  the  Wake,  and  WtOwtrd 
lio!  and  Tin  Cloutfr  and  the  Uearlk,  and  The  TtUof  Two  Citu4, 
and  alt  the  re«t  of  them. 

In  the  third  sta^o,  ve  shall  take  oor  pupiU  tbroagh  selected 
periods  of  GrM>k,  Roman,  and  £D<;lUb  Itulor)',  connecting  oor 
stodjTt  wbererer  possible,  witb  that  of  soino  of  the  great  writers  of 
these  diffor«nl  nations.  On  the  "modem  side"  w  shall  rather 
take  the  bistorjr  of  Frantic  and  GcTmiiny  in  ileLiiJ,  and  the  earlier 
htstorr  only  in  the  oatUnc.  We  shall  make  it  now  a  principal 
object  to  introdac«  our  pupils  to  the  iritnttjU  fide  of  iiisttny,  the 
theory  of  "  moral  c^rtaintj,'*  and  the  tUniy  uf  eriilencc.  Han 
also  ve  shall  give  thorn  rmlimcntary  notion*  of  polilicsLl  philosopbj ; 
of  th«  great  orgauK  of  the  commonwealth,  exccutivO|legislatire,  and 
judi<.-iul  ;  of  tiiu  ways  in  which  nations  hare  coinbtncd  fur 
porposes  of  pcaoo  and  war.  Our  history  lisi«onf  will  take 
form  of  kcturc«  b;  the  teacher  and  of  eesa;s  hy  the  pupils  on  the 
books  Bod  periods  selected.  We  shall  not  cease  to  attempt  to  give 
the  colour  and  tbe  life  to  our  work,  which  were  so  all-important  in 
the  earlier  stages,  hot  wo  shall  sock  to  add  also  a  clear  fcneo  of  the 
Ii^4  Fublica,  and  of  llio  hard  thinking  and  Icya]  action  which  a 
ooinmunily  caUs  for  from  ite  sons  and  subjects, 
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1  occumttUte  tiMteriala,  a»  David  did,  for  the  Imilding  of  tho  Tcmpin, 
i;h  to  fni-t  then!  i>  little  chance  of  tay  owt  unng  it  tnyiwlf  or  finding  a 
null. — Quick  jrt  hi*  Diary. 
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It.  FRAX0I8  STORR'S  t«c«nt]y  published  Memoir 
of  Quick,"  bswd  on  "  forty  note-book*  of  various 
diin«D!<ion»,  forming  a  life-rccordi  extending  over 
more  than  a  ijuarU'r  of  a  ocntnrj',"  not  only  reveals 
a  deeply  iiit^ret'tiiig  porsouality,  but  aUo  testifies 
both  to  the  value  of  the  matitrialfl  Quick  accuinolstod,  and  to  the 
findinjc  of  the  Solomon  of  whom  he  despaired. 

"Books  about  teaching,"  Quick  once  wrote,  "hare  always  been 
wekome  to  me,  because  they  took  my  life  op  into  a  clearer  and 
brighter  atmosphere  where  one  could  examine  it  properly.  Thew 
books  gav4>  me  a  notion  of  the  poMibilitea  of  my  calling."  To 
indicate  the  inten^dt  of  tliis  particular  book  about  teaching,  and  to 
encourage  teachers  to  turn  to  it  for  a  similar  stimalus  is  the  main 
pttrpose  of  the  present  paper. 

Quick  was  born  in  Lonilon  in  1831.  From  a  private  school  he 
went  to  Harrow,  and  aflerwardd  to  Cambridge,  where,  "after 
grinding  away  " — as  Mr.  Storr  remembers  henring  him  once  say, 
— "  with  a  stupid,  stubborn  oonscientionsnees  at  mathematics, 
a  Bubjeci  for  which  be  had  little  aptitude  and  less  taste,"  be 
graduated  in  18M  as  a  Senior  Optime.  In  the  note-books  he 
mfera  to  his  undergradnate  stadtes  in  the  following  word« : 
"  Tears  ago  at  Cambridge  1  adopted  as  a  rule  Bacon's  maxim  that 
yon  should  att«nd  to  studies  tbat  yon  don't  like  ;  and  what  you  do 
like  will  take  care  of  itself.  This,  at  least  In  my  cose,  was  a  great 
mistake.    I  spentoU  mystrengtb  on  things  1  had  no  taste  for,  and 
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the  rxamiiMtuo  was  apon  me  before  i  bad  found  time  &r  it 
■abjeets  is  wlricii  1  nd^  hsn  bc«o  sDoccmrtd,  I  etiU  lin>  mde 
the  ibide  of  tome  dnar^' piece  of  wock  which  takes  nil  tb^^l 
ootef  me." 

Oa  Imnsg  Ounbridge  be  msorduned  Deacon,  and  imme 
Tent  M  an  unpaid  ootate — for  better  or  for  worse  Quick  nas  i 
lamQUr  with  the  IY4  oam jf a  ifMu — to  the  (lev.  tJewelIrn  I>aTu«,it 
St.  UmA'b,  WbitechapeL    This  wu  in    1855.      "  His  flpiritnl 
woric,"  Mr.  Daries  wrote  long  afterwards,  "  was  pure,  loving  ai 
dMplr  reverent,  and  had  a  pecoUar  exoeUence  arid  raluc,  tacb  a 
he  biouelf  was  oot  Ukelv  adeqoatdjr  to  appreciate."     Hiat  be  Si 
not  adetjnalclj  appreciate  it  mar  be  inferred  from  the  ft 
extntcL  from  the  note-bookfi — the  only  reference   ihoy  contaii 
Mr.  Siott's  volunw,  tolusdiangeof  profeoiion  :    "On  mr 
from  Haml>urg,'"— wlM-r*.  "stirred  up  duefly  bj  Oarljlt?.' 
in  tbc  antQmii  of  18^,  t^tken  a  ^rt  holtdav — "  I   went  tn  Cfarin 
Cborch,  Mari'lebone,'* — whither,  in  the  interval,   Mr.  Davie*  M 
Ixwn  transferred.     '^'  1  do  not  know  what  1  did  with  inrsolf  tbm^ 
bat  faocf  it  was  not  mucb.     I  seemed  to  arself  doinj;  do  fsoti, 
and  getting  very  idle.    Od  the  whole  1  thought  I  should  do  betia 
at  school-work,  w  in  Jan.  '5S  1  Icfl  Danes  and  i>liirted  again  bt 
Ocrmany  to  da  something  wilb  ilio  language  befuro  X  set  to  worit 
in  the  new  line.     In  Haj  I  retarnod  to  England  and  arranged  to 
lake  a  nuiAh-mhip  in  Lancaster  Ciriiuiniar   School."       Afier 
months  of  "  tn'inendously  haid  work,''  tiowvTcr,  bo  roi^tgned 
post,  in  consequence  of  "  a  t>pl)t  about  Sutiday  work,"  and 
once  more  to  Germany.    Six  nuitilliii  l:it<T  wo  Gml  liiin  ini^talledlB 
mathematical  master  at  tin;  Uuilillurd  Granimiir  ^nrhool,  where  the 
work  waa  "easy  but  intenm-ly  tiionotonous  ami  v«ry  uincb  a^n»t 
the  grain,"— so  mucb  against  Ibi^  gruiu  in  fact,  that  at  tbc  end  ol 
a  year  ho  resigns  his  post,  and  dropping  for  a  time  ont  of  tfae 
Bcbool  ranks,  be^oa  *'  looking  out  for  aiiaiher  cnracy."     Wbetbcr 
bo  found  one,  or  bow  he  emplayod  hims«lf  for  the  next  four  yean, 
Mr.   Storr  dous  not  tell  as,  but   wc  may  be  sure  Quick  nenr 
marked  time. 

Th«Ho  first  oxperieuces  of  sdiool-miislering  had  already  led  hiiB 
to  certain  couclnnons.  "  One  tiling  at  least  has  made  itself  dear," 
he  writes  in  1660,  ''that  such  a  life  us  a  Mbool-mastttr'e  settles 
down  almost  irrcuslibly  into  a  life  of  tbc  more»t  routine.    This  I 
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foand  to  be  Uie  case  whether  I  had  luuoh  to  do  or  little.  More- 
over the  employment  of  aohool  teacliio^  Iwepa  the  uiiod  coo&tantly 
engaged  with  small  matters,  small  [luiiitA  of  dUcipline,  Buiall 
corrections  of  small  iaa]ia  ...  I  went  into  school-work  with  the 
notion  that  great  alteration^  might  prolitably  be  made  in  the 
subj«cta  osually  taught  and  in  the  way  of  teoobiog  tbem.  I  am 
DOW  fully  convinced  of  this." 

The  nest  recorded  step  is  bis  acoeptanoe  of  an  asaistant- 
mastership  at  Uurstpierpoint,  in  January  X8G5.  !□  September  of 
tJio  same  y«ar  he  was  appointed  to  the  second  mastership  of  the 
newly  opened  Surrey  CcKinty  School  at  Cranleigb, — a  post  he 
bold  till  August  1867,  when  he  returned  for  a  terra  to  Horstpier- 
point.  The  following  extracts  from  the  note-hooks  throw  light  on 
the  working  of  his  mind  during  this  period  :  "  Having  had  to 
take  two  forms  of  over  thirty  boya  each  in  geography  I  am  nearly 
rabid.  Who  is  the  better  for  knowing  thut  Luanceston  is  the 
oonnty  town  of  Cornwall  ?  A  boy  or  a  man  who  becomes 
connected  with  the  county  finds  it  out  directly  ;  bat  the  know- 
ledge is  absolutely  useless  and  atterly  tininteresting  to  anyone 
ebe.  Wo  cry  up  our  business  and  insist  on  the  importance  of 
education,  and  then  when  l>oya  are  entrusted  to  us  we  compel 
them  to  cram  listd  of  useless  words  and  call  that  education  !  Aa 
&r  aa  i  can  see,  no  one  bore  Uiinks  whether  one  thing  is  better 
worth  knowing  than  another."  These  last  words,  written  early 
in  his  career,  indicate  the  nataro  of  his  life-indictment  of  the 
schoolmaster^ timt  ho  won't  condescend  to  think  about  bis 
profession.  This,  judging  from  the  complaints  reiterated  in  and 
out  of  seaiton,  was  in  his  eyes  the  root-defect  of  our  English 
education,  and  this  was  the  direction  in  which  be  most  ardently 
deored  reform.  If  that  reform  is  now  at  length  happily  beginning 
to  accomplish  itself,  is  it  not  hirgdy  by  rca£on  of  Quick's 
impurtonity  ?  "  Wo  want  men  of  insight,"  be  writes  in  one 
phico,  "  to  examine  into  the  truo  theory  of  education — that  is,  aa  I 
understand  it,  to  inquire  what  bum:ta  bciugs  ought  to  become  and 
how  much  of  tliis  may  bo  effected  by  education.  .  .  .  Wo  want 
men  who  will  make  it  tJieir  bosinesa  to  find  out  what  oourse 
edncation  is  taking  iu  other  countries  .  .  .  and  wo  want  men  to 
show  us  how  best  to  do  what  wo  are  now  trying  to  do."  £be- 
wberc  he  vxprcSM»  the  conviction  that  "  if  English  teachers  bad 
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erer  thought  of  priDcipios,  nuny  acbool-b 
biiTc  a  f^ftt  vogue,  would  nerer  have 
school-room," 

An  indication  of  tlie  fascination  of  im 
and  of  much  oW — is  ooataineii  in  tlM 
oonfeesioo  :  "  When  I  was  at  Hurstpi«rpl 
It  occurred  to  ni«  thai  we  could  not  wel 
pain  wo  inflicted  and  I  cxporimciit^d  oa 
a  sliurp  '  |>undy.'  Of  coarse  the  expoiin 
aatisfactory,  for  pain,  like  knowledge,  mua 
rftipuntit,  and  a  cat  that  ono  boy  wouj 
nngiiish  to  another.  But  my  ospcrimeni 
I  fonnd  Uift  pain  1  gave  myaelt'  far  more 
had  treat«d  myself  indulgently  I  feared 
more  severe  pnniahineut  than  I  had  inten 
fore  for  the  future  wu  much  modified  b; 
I  wiflb  we  could  more  oftau  put  oorsalvw 
and  so  learn  or  anfft^r  what  we  requii 
sioiilar  ctmusel  of  perfection  :  "  1  have  tl 
and  answered  my  own  three  hours*  cxomi 
two  hours  and  a  half.  I  think  every  exai 
important  papers." 

In  the  autumn  of  1869,  Quick  was 
maatership  at  Barrow,  under  his  old  at 
Butler.  Bat  the  prenous  eighteen  montU 
for  it  was  during  that  time  that  ho  wrote  d 
OH  Eduealhnal  Ke/ormert,  the  book  that  hal 
out  the  EnglUfa-speoliing  world  familiar— J 
teachers — as  hoosohold  words.  "The  I 
"  eventually  brought  him  fame,  and  to  An 
able  profit,  of  which  he  never  shared  a  pi 
proved  from  tJio  publisher's  point  of  viewi 
WHS  years  b(.'forc  the  first  «litiou  of  500  w 
till  the  published  ])rice,  7$.  Gd.,  hod  bq 
AtUr  th«  first  English  editiou  bad  beeii| 
steady  demand  for  the  book,  but  not  safl 
his  publiBlicrd  to  justify  a  second  editf 
thought  vim  to  promote  the  stndy  of  edd 
to  aid  beginners  who  had  not  either  th« 
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orifpnal  antborities,  was  perfectly  contont  to  supply  tbU 
demand  by  importing  and  eellin;;  at  cost  price  one  of  the  pirat«d 
American  editions." 

Quick  held  his  iniist«r»!up  at  Harrow  from  18S9  to  1874.  Ttio 
Dote-books  for  these  j'ears,  though  they  contain  much  informatjoQ 
of  historical  interest,  and  moeh  saggestive  discnssion  of  mctJiods, 
arc  largely  a  record  of  over-work,  headache  and  depression,  and 
his  resignation  does  not  come  as  a  surprise.  "  I  don't  know  how 
it  is,"  he  writes,  towards  the  end  of  this  period,  "  but  whcroas  it 
nwd  to  be  my  greatest  pleasure  to  go  into  school,  I  would  now 
rather  have  an  hour's  stone-breaking."  And  again,  "  The  daily 
scramble  with  one's  work  prevents  my  ever  doing  anything  for 
amnvment.  I  never  go  anywhere,  I  never  oven  play  with  a 
child.  I  have  time  for  nothing  but  headaches."  A  man  liko 
Qoich,  who,  as  Mr.  aton  says,  "  was  always  examining  into  tbe 
causes  of  things  and  trying  to  construct  for  himself  an  ideal 
world,"  oould,  indeed,  hardly  be  happy  in  a  school  governed 
mainly  by  tradition  and  unwritten  law,  against  which  ho  makea 
the  reiterated  complaint  of  "absence  of  method  or  organic  unity, 
proceeding  from  wanton  ignorance  of  educational  principles  and 
resulting  in  overworked  masters  and  nnder-tanght  or  ill-tangbt 
boys."  Elsowltere,  harping  again  on  the  one  string,  he  writes  ; 
"Oar  English  teachers  absolatoly  refuse  to  look  at  books 
aboDt  their  work.  Each  man  prefers  to  strike  out  his  own 
methods  or  to  go  on  in  tliose  of  hi.<>  own  school-days  and  doesn't 
want  to  know  about  other  people's.  ...  If  a  book  were  pub- 
lished showing  how  teachers  could  add  flvo  ]>cr  c<'nt.  to  their 
incomes  the  whole  profession  wonltl  ri'-ad  it  as  one  man,  but  if  a 
book  only  shows  the  teacher  bow  lie  may  work  with  more  interest 
and  pleasure  to  himself  and  more  profit  to  his  pupils,  nobody 
cues  to  look  at  it." 

Shortly  after  leaving  Ilarrow  Quick  married,  and  in  1876 
purchased  tbe  goodwill  of  a  small  preparatory  day-school  in 
Bayswater.  The  numbers  bad  never  been  above  twenty,  and 
daring  tbe  fonr  years  that  Quick  carried  on  the  school  thoy 
showed  a  tendency  to  decruise.  "Tlie  explanation  of  tluK  iU- 
snccess  is  simple,"  writes  Mr.  Storr,  "  Quick  was  utterly  deficient 
in  the  art  of  'push.'  So  far  from  advertising  himwlf  he  seemed, 
partly  from  oror-scrupiilousucss,  partly  from  innate  uodi»ty,  to 
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take  n  perrerso  ploasnre  in  deprecating  his  wares.    To  m  pwent 
who  came  with  m  »iokly  child  he  would  point  ont   tfw  nnsoit- 
ublonns  of  London  air  for  delicate  coostitatioas.     If  m  derer  boj 
ontfiiot  hU  fellows  he  would  adrise  bis  removal  to  a  larger  tAatA 
whore  he  wonld  find  the  stimatoa  of  competittoa  ;  if  «  boj  proTfd 
doll  or  laiy  he  woold  mggMt  trying  the  efTect  of  a  fi^sh  ttart 
eUewhero."    In  a  moment  of  depression  be  writes  :  "  Namlien  a 
Aohool  small.    Bcadj  to  throw  ever]>thing  np.     When  a  man  doe* 
not  believe  in  himself  ho  must  not  expect  other  people  to  belivrt 
in  him."     But  there  were  people  who  did  beUeve  in  him.  for  in 
1879,   the  ncwij-fonned    Titwhers*  Training   Sjmdicste   of  Iha 
University  of  Cambrid*!*  inritfttl  Qaick  to  deliver  the  inauirTinl 
coar«e  of  lectures.    The  lectures — on  the  historj  of  (Mlacotioo — 
were  dnl;  delivered,  and  wore  followed  by  others  by  «acfa  men  as 
Sir  Joshua  Fitch  and   ProfeMor  James  Ward,  bat  the  audiences 
were  small,  and  in  April  1882  Quidc  writes  that  "  the  whole  thing 
hog  boon  proiiotmeecl  n  failure."    A  failure,  perhaps,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  tlia«e  who  cared  nothing  for  its  soooeas,  bat  tham  an 
many  who  would  l>e  grateful  to  3(r.  Storr  if  he  ooald  find  thow 
oegleebKl  Cambridge  teetares — and  othorfl  from  tbo  same  haod-^ 
and  reprint  them. 

In  1881  Quick  detorminod  to  give  up  hia  day-aobool  ma' 
a  preparatory  school  for  boarders.     *'  The  obvious  reason 
change,"  writes  Mr.  Storr,  "  was  that  the  London    school 
liardly  paying  its  way,  but  ho  was  further  uru;cd  by  tJie  desire  of 
gaining  u  more  intimate  knowledge  of  child  nature  and  character 
than  i»  possible  when  intercourea  is  restricted  to  school  honn." 
He  accordingly  soitlod  in  Guildford,  where  he  wortcd  with  more 
or  less  Bucoess  till  1883,  when  his  old  oolic^e — Trinity^-oflisred 
him   tbo   living  of  Sedbergh.     Hr.  Storr   prints   an    interesting 
aooonnt  of  the    Guildford  school,  written  by  a  pupil  ten  y«u» 
afterwards,  which  shows  that  Quick's  methods  of  teaching  and 
discipline  produced  permanent  impressions.     But  ho  himself  was 
inclined  to  lose  heart.     *'  I  cannot  help  regretting,"  he  writea  ia 
1882,  "that  I  shall  never  have,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  any  chance  of 
completing  my  experiment  in  elementary  education.     I  can't  say 
that  the  reoulta  so  far  liavc  come  np  to  my  expectations.     I  Itave 
made  the  school  hours  easy,  I  hare  endeavoured  to  interest  boy* 
in  their  work,  and  in  this  I  have  sacoeodod.     I  have 
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too,  to  Romo  oxU'Dt  in  g^ing  the  !>ot8  to  itwjnirc  into  th«  mean- 
tng  of  wonis  nod  «wk  clear  ideas.  Bat  id  tbos<-  days  evcrrtliing  is 
teat«d  not  t>}'  tho  hoy's  powor  of  work  or  method  of  working,  bnt 
simply  by  what  ho  luis  learnt,  which  i*  a  v*ry  different  thing." 

As  Quick'*  »pi>ointmont  to  Sodborgh  marks  the  end  of  his  activo 
career  a*  nsclKwImiuitor,  Olr.  Storr's  appreciation  of  that  career  may 
fWy  follow  here. 

"  Qnick,"  ho  write*,  "  waa  not  a  teacher  to  tlw  mannorbom,  as 
wcro  hiji  contcmjwTarios  Dr.  Konnedy,  Dean  Bnulloj,  and  Professor 
Bonamy  Price,  bat  ho  had  faith  in  ins  tiigh  calling  and  profession 
wliich  few  of  his  genomtion  shared,  and  by  help  of  that  feith  'out 
of  weakness  he  was  made  strong.'  Painfully  conscions  of  his  own 
fihortcomings,  recording  and  analysing  them  in  tho  hope  that  thoy 
might  sprro  n«  S'tepping-stonca  to  fntore  gpnomtions  of  teachers, 
too  cloar-sighted  to  bo  imposcj  npon  by  oonvontionalities,  too 
itangnine  of  the  possible  attainments  of  training  and  cultnro  to 
iiai]uie«ce  in  the  traditional  rontine  and  respectable  conservatism 
of  English  public  schools,  and  too  honost  and  fearless  to  conceal 
his  discontent,  ho  was  naturally  no  prophet  in  his  own  country, 
bat  be  lias  won  a  lasting  place  among  'edocational  roformen,* 
and  can  safely  appeal  to  tho  verdict  of  posterity  from  tho  half- 
patronising,  half-oontcniptoons  f^timatc  of  his  practical  coUeagnes, 
who  regardrtl  him  as  an  amiable  bat  ineffectnaj  dreamer." 

Perhaps  tho  most  striking  external  fact  in  Qnick's  lifo-hi»tory 
is  his  inability — or  nnwillingnoss — to  settle.  Neither  the  interests 
of  [narish-work,  Hie  boauties  of  Sedbergh,  nor  the  weight  of  days 
can  fix  him  down,  and  in  less  than  fonr  years  he  resigns  his  living 
ill  tho  hope  of  gaining  "relief  from  overwhelming  responsibili^ 
and  time  for  thought.'* 

His  hist  pifid  a  tem  was  Rodliill,  whore  he  found  till  his  death — 
so  far  as  thc«c  things  are  e^-«r  fonnd — tho  relief  from  resi>on«bility 
anil  the  Unio  for  tliought  he  longed  for.  Tliat  he  still  found  plenty 
to  do  need  scarooly  be  sail).  Tho  odocation  of  hia  children — a  girl 
and  boy,  iKrfh  Iwrn  at  SiiUxTgh — made  Uic  Brst  great  demand  on 
hit!  time,  and  inspired  wiiat  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  Rernaini — tho  life-history  of  two  children,  from  their  birth  to 
their  soventh  and  fourth  yearn  re»peciively,  as  set  down  day-by- 
day  by  a  close  observer  and  original  (oacher.  .\t  this  lime  too  ho 
prepared  a  second  and  mach  enlarged  edition  of  hiit  Edneational 
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JU/crmtrs,  ood  also  e>liti>d  a  reprint — wilh  bJognifihical 
Hokuter's  Pontiont,  the  qnaint  old  spelling  of  ovrr^  word  of 
which  wu  cftrcfullj-  ch«du>d.  Iq  aJditian  to  these  Isrgpr  iuid«r- 
taldngB,  thi^>  were-  ^nch  things  u  oocuiooAl  Sunday  dntjr,  leetorM^ 
articles  for  cduoutional  jonmaU,  intorTicws,  corrcfpondence,  aod  Um 
innnmerable  odds  and  eods  of  oocnpation  that  proMOt  tbetnsehva 
to  tfao  wilting  hand,  to  swallow  up  hia  M^^n[>!•  of  Icisnrp,  to  that  he 
wiu  a  basy,  perhaps  an  OTCrworkcd,  man  to  the  last.  It  was  carir 
in  1891  tliat  this  nctire,  bolpful  life  was  closed — it  maj  aliDoat  be 
Koid  prematurely.  Death  swooped  nnexpectodly,  aod 
Hcbcrl  Qaick  was  only  a  memory. 

'*  Tou  are  the  only  man  J  havo  m«t  with,"  Thring  once  wrote 
to  Qnicli,  "  who  has  not  boon  a  mere  paxtisan  in  education,  who 
has  not  looked  at  it  throngh  profesaonal  spectacles  of  otore  or 
Mlf-intorcsi,  and  been  a  modernist,  because  that  was  bis  tine, 
cJasaieist,  becsose  that  was  his  line ;  but  has  qnietlr  looked 
thought  sbont  what  is  bett." 

Ijct  tliiv  iitaod  fgr  an  epitaph.     To  sach  a  tribate  my 
deep  personal  rcnomtion  can  add  nothing. 
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do  boys  drop  ttieir 
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Evidontly 
lliftM  objecU  Mck  tli«  centre  of  ;imvitj  whidi  w 
not  to  bfi  found  !ti  tbo  victiiitj  of  a  ro«U(!««  boy. 
To  obviattj  these  interruptions  I  inrcnti-d  the 
MiiflODm.  All  objects  dro|it  could  Ix*  iniincdiiitcly 
i-:iiisom<'ii  for  a  jipony,  or  at  thp  t-iid  of  tlic  week  wort-  oblijjcd  to 
be  rGd«emed  by  a  linlf-jicnny  or  fifty  lines.  Otiicnrisc  tlio  boys 
would  Imva  drop!  worthU-NS  tilings  ad  lili. 

The  resuIlA  wcro  disbursed  in  examination  rewards.  On  odo 
occasion  tli«y  provided  a  prixe  in  the  Hporto.  "How  wrong  I" 
some  people  would  toy  who  tliink  tJial  boys  should  woik  for 
honoar  mid  glory.  Nobody  luu  a  grciitor  scorn  of  the  "pot- 
hnnting  "  spirit  tbuit  I,  but  why  boys  should  bo  supposed  to  work 
only  for  lionour  and  glory  or  something  equally  remote,  I  don't 
know,  when  their  elders,  as  a  rule,  are  obliged  to  be  tempted  by 
something  more  tangible.  Boys  do  not  discriminate,  hot  np  to  a 
certain  age,  the  boy  who  works  for  a  wnso  of  honour  and  glory  or 
from  duty,  or  from  natural  tasto  is  a  rare  exception.  It  may  bo 
onr  system  of  education  tliat  is  (o  blame,  but  Uw  fact  remains. 
We  most  of  as  dislike  books  when  young,  and  have  enough  of  the 
wild  animal  left  in  us  to  hate  any  compression  or  curtailment  of 
our  libor^  such  as  school  or  lessons.  Boys  work  up  to  a  certain 
point  because  they  mnst.  After  that  they  work  bocauso  thoy 
&ncy  themselves  at  the  subject,  or  thoy  like  the  mooter,  or  ho 
makof  thorn  take  an  interest  in  tlto  work  williout  their  knowing  it. 
Prisot,  rowards,  oncooragement  if  earned,  if  made  neither  (00 
cheap,  nor  loo  vaUiahle.  never  loMon  the  liking  a  boy  has  for  hit 
work.  Nobody  dospiMS  (at  least  not  in  hU  heart)  the  subjecta  ho 
thinks  are  his  strong  on)»>.  In  a  word  do  as  much  as  yon  can  hj 
encouragements  and  rewards,  which  are  only  enoouragemonts  in  a 
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tft&giblo  sfaape,  nn>l  ms  little  as  possible  bj  pDnUhmoota.  Thus 
iomc  boT«  arc  ror^4>lfDl.  They  learo  ibcir  books  bohiDd.  Flu 
two  marks  to  iill  '*  buok-keepors,"  or  (hvy  liavc  not  bronglit  Qmr 
pens,  plas  tiro  marks  to  all  "  p<>n]iotilor!i  I"  InMead  of  giving 
yoa  the  Dui^ann'  of  bavinjj  to  wt  lints  imd  rcmombiT  to  ooUect 
tbf^m,  t}>o  wholo  fuctii  nrv  kt:eu  ou  gcttiitg  [wntiolJor  luarks,  they 
even  dfimand  tlwm  themxelvctji,  for  the  fact  tJiat  Brown,  Jones,  at 
Robinson  \>mn^  found  withont.  a  1>o»k  merely  means  a  1o«b  of 
murkH  to  thoin  nud  notlung  of  the  nniare  of  on  iropOAitiaa.  One 
tiia»  cnli*t0  tho  boyd  on  one's  lado  without  impairing  in  any  vay 
tliitt  oxc-llcnt  fooling  timt  they  mnst  not  be  nntme  to  one  another. 
Tbi*  dcmnnd  for  extra  markit  is  not  considered  any  more  Qnfair 
thus  an  nppval  for  olTiiido  on  tjie  part  of  tboso  ,who  are  "  playing 
the  gmmo."  A^ain,  pxcrcLvs  which  art*  liadly  written  are  not 
torn  op,  bat  neatness  marks  are  givun  for  writing.  This  bai  a 
wondorfnl  effect  on  tbo  handwriting  of  the  form.  Everybody  caa 
write  neatly  if  not  weU,  and  M  tho  wholo  form  compote  eogcrly  ; 
very  oft^-n  tlic  dnlk-**  boys  in  the  Form  find  they  write  the  best, 
and  mch  a  ftiinulns,  even  thoogh  indircri,  ia  excellent  io  tlieir 
»se,  for  wliom  it  i»  so  difScoIt  to  find  ft  means  of  enooaragcment. 
To  pat  it  briefly,  for  the  yonnger  cIsfsm  at  least,  every  leemn 
ought  to  be  as  much  a  game  and  conif-otiiion  as  posstble,  while  ool 
of  doors  every  game  ought  to  be  a  lesson.  And  what  is  this  bot 
anyio);  ludut  ert  Itnli,  ludt  tuni  Ivdut  f 

\Vhen  you  have  the  form  well  in  hand,  that  is  when  yon  have 
reached  (be  stage  when  your  word  is  law,  when  yon  r^>re*ent  tho 
law  itarif,  uot  a  mere  taskma.'ter,  bnt  the  incarnation  of  law  and 
order,  then  yon  may  at  limes  rekx  the  leading  striugs  of  aothority 
and  let  the  form  gorera  themselree  by  the  traditions  yoa  have 
formed  n-ithout  their  knowing  it,  while  you  sit  by  and  look 
on  with  all  the  plensiiro  of  a  man  who  bns  invented  a  machine 
that  runs  by  itself. 

To  (each  two  forms  together  is  always  difiicnit,  how  much  more 
mast  it  be  difficult  to  tcaeh  religion  to  a  wholo  school  when  intel- 
lects vary  from  a  first  form  standard  to  a  sixth.  The  matter  seems 
only  gravely  possible  for  a  parson  who  has  to  do  it  ercry  Sanday. 
I  wonder  if  religion  will  ever  be  modernised  enough  like 
cdaeation,  that  is,  brought  down  to  the  level  of  tho  Tarious  agea 
who  will  raeh  have  their  serviooii  to  go  to.    Tlio  children's  service 
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seems  to  be  a  tentative  effort  in  this  direction  and  jnd^ng  from 
teaching  it  has  a  great  future,  when  the  ohtldV  prajrer  book  like 
the  child's  first  latin  primpr,  and  the  otiild'si  Bible  like  the  Bowd- 
lerised  Horace  shall  be  a  real  thing,  and  the  length  of  the  Eervioo 
and  the  sermon  be  regnlatcd  to  the  resllceaneits  of  youth.  Ute 
best  idea  the  Protestants  ever  had  was  that  of  making  tho  people 
take  part  in  the  service,  even  if  at  times  they  do  but  act  the  part 
of  the  Gre^  choms  to  the  protagonist  of  the  clergyman.  The 
Romish  idea  of  praying  and  praiMiig  by  d^pnty  is  apt  to  ho  as 
fatal  as  mere  leetnring  is  to  l>oy9.  Unl(>»  yon  make  them  take 
part  in  the  service,  be  it  Greek  or  history,  they  ooon  relapse  either 
into  playfulness  or  a  congregational  atlitnde  of  repose. 

Cross-examination  on  the  8ocratic  line^  is  the  truest  method  of 
teaching.  Yoa  can  only  leolnre  with  snoces*  to  grown  np 
or  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  learn.  The  majority  of  the 
abrt  with  n  bias  the  other  way.  Bat  qtte«4ions  rightly  pat 
tonch  boya  to  think.  One  must  hewarc,  however,  of  insisting  too 
mncfa  on  a  stereotyped  answer.  The  nxaminnlion  craze  leads  too 
often  to  the  mere  committing  of  formulas  to  heart.  An  answer 
that  a  boy  has  wrought  ont  for  himself  reprccont;!  in  his  mind  a 
real  idea.  It  is  dangerous  to  content  oneself  with  merely  a-iking  a 
boy  if  he  understands  anything.  Heniember  thai  all  boys  are 
polite  cnongh  to  .lay  yes,  whether  they  nndersiatid  what  yon  say 
or  not.  One  slionld  onltivatc  the  power  of  definition  in  one's 
class.  Host  boy's  knowte^I^e  is  in  the  nebnlous  state,  if  not  the 
chaotic  Enoonrage  them  to  ouudenso  th<nr  haxy  notions  into 
clear  ideas  and  group  them  like  planets  into  some  system.  It  is 
therefore  well  to  mark  all  forms  of  knowle<lge,  and  give  half- 
marks  for  attempts.  Docs  anyono  complain  it  is  not  in  the 
lesson  F  Tell  him  it  is  as  mnch  in  the  lesson  as  he  is  in  the  ani- 
Tcrse,  and  that  pfn^rat  information  alrniyt  pai/t  in  t/onr  ela$i. 
This  will  give  him  some  idea  of  what  an  all-round  tiling  edu- 
cation is. 

DtAft  repelila  plaefhii  (Repent  to  decimal  placefl,  as  the  boy 
translated  it).  Is  not  the  sermon  of  an  hour,  but  often  so  many 
variations  on  tlie  same  loxt  ?  So  repeat,  an<I  I  tny  again  repeat. 
One  shonld  never  I>e  weary  of  well-dwng,  anil  so  it  probably  pays 
to  i*xj)lain  every  construction  time  nf>cr  lime  to  tho  form  till  the 
very  doUoet  boy  in  the  fonn  can  take  it  to  pteoM  and  pat  it 
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together  »g»Q,  Uki-  u  pnulc  bo  hns  mastered.  ToO  him  if  be  on 
do  "  Pigs  in  CloTcr,"  lio  can  v«ry  wall  do  this.  Tho  itSMci&tJoo  of 
ideas  goes  a  long  wnj  with  hoys.  One  shoaM  tr^  and  impraa 
points  and  facte  bj  means  of  similes  and  tags.  Bo^  bara  a  bf» 
of  the  pictoresqae.  The  blackboard  sboald  be  freely  D»ed.  Re- 
member Homce's  tvbjetta  «(uIm  fidMmt,  etc;  none  the 
one  must  beware  of  gorging  the  senses,  and  abore  all  iry  to  fci 
the  imagination.  It  is  worth  remembering  the  Elizabethan  en 
was  the  most  imaginaure  in  onr  literature  becaose  perhaps 
was  not  too  great  a  pandering  to  tho  senses  in  those  days. 

Injudicious  praise  is  a  dangerous  thing,  especially  higher  up  in 
tlio  school.  Your  clever  boy  is  ea&ily  puffed  op,  and  is  very  apt  to 
worli  at  half  speed  therctiftcr,  on  the  idea  that  he  can  do  his  best 
when  he  chooses— fatal  error  I  Boys  are  not  macfaines,  as  some 
hvadmnsters  vainly  think,  for  taming  out  an  nnlimitod  amount  of 
work  in  a  day.  They  have  only  a  certain  storage  of  energy  to 
dispose  of,  be  it  spread  over  four,  fire,  six,  seren,  eight,  ntoe 
bonrs.  In  a  lesson  it  is  therefore  often  advisable  to  ndax  tlMor 
minds  for  a  fi>w  minutes,  even  to  tbe  extent  of  allowing  genend 
oonrorsittion.  This  has  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  flagging  eaergiet 
of  the  form,  and  you  are  the  first  yonrself  to  feel  the  Mntrv- 
tmtp.  It  is  most  important  to  join  or  at  least  talte  interest 
the  games.  If  yon  do  not  play  well,  yon  will  not  acquire  fa< 
worship,  hut  you  will  find  yourself  more  in  sympathy  with 
boys,  which  will  provfi  a  great  help  to  yonr  teaching.  Besides,  it 
gives  one  further  opportanitie^  of  studying  the  dispositions  of  the 
boys,  which  are  closely  revealed  in  these  games.  In  the  games 
yon  can  be  affable  withoot  losing  your  dignity.  Too  will  tmsnt 
liavo  to  fear  for  the  respect  doc  to  you  as  a  master,  as  long  as  yov 
behave  as  a  ijentUman. 

I  had  been  drawing  my  £70  a-year,  and  enjoying  myself  vciy 
much,  when  one  day  th«  Head  called  me  in,  and  told  me  he  wanted 
to  gel  a  iiecond  mathematical  master  in  my  pUoe,  as  the  first 
mathematical  man  bad  l>cnomc  rathor  more  of  a  "  fi^gnre-head " 
than  a  head  for  fi<;iirej>.  Aller  making  several  oomplimen 
remarks,  he  a^ked  mo  if  I  shonld  like  to  move  on  to  a  noi 
grammar  sdiool,  tciliu-y  £130,  to  toocb  classics.  1  recognised 
writing  on  tlic  wall,  though  tlio  tetters  were  in  gilt,  and  wont, 
leaving  tlic  school  and  the  Head  with  the  greatest  n^ret     Ho 
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a  good  Ucad  with  n  fjood  heart ;  wc  all  liked  hiiii  aud  lookod  u|i  to 
hiDi ;  he  wail  hooourublc  uud  straiglitforward,  and  a  Ujmaii  to 
boot.  I  loft  my  coil(;u<;uos  mostly  without  rvfrrcl,  vxcept  th^i  on« 
Fidua  Aohat«e.  Thoy  wore  uniiitvn-sttu^.  The  majority  were 
men  who  eked  oota  "a  'Varsity  exist^noe  by  teaching."  This  was 
about  as  sauifuctory  as  att<.'tn])tiD^  to  tnko  a  pow  botwocn  two 

Istool^  bat  th«ir  t«a<:]iiug  did  not  Huffor  m  mocti  m  their  private 
woric.  Two  of  them  had  already  bofin  three  years  at  the  school, 
nnd  were  but  half-way  through  their  exaniiuations. 
I  was  very  eorry  to  leave  my  form,  and  ray  form  were  sorry  to 
leave  mo,  judging  by  the  letters  several  of  them  wrote,  Dot  to 
mention  tli«  parents  who  were  equally  flattering. 
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Mr  Srcond  School. 
I  woa  warned  aguirmt  northern  boys.  They  would  treat  me  as 
a  ailly  stouthemcr ;  they  weru  a  rough,  uumanuerly  tot  who  wonld 
disgust  ine  witli  their  behaviour,  etc.  Well,  they  were  a 
rough  lot — but  so  arc  diaiiiandit.  Our  l>oys  were  a  curious  crew 
and  yet  I  liked  tlieni  greatly.  Thero  wua  something  really  manly 
about  them.  Their  chief  failiug  was  au  oocaaional  deviation  from 
the  truth ;  and  tiwj  wore  so  uatuiml ;  they  wept  at  times  in  a 
quite  Uomuric  fashiou,  up  to  Sftven  and  nron  over.  As  some  one 
has  wittily  mid  ;  "oar>  luid  not  to  bore  deep  to  come  to  the  wat4>r." 
They  did  not  like  sarcasiii.  No  child  of  nature  doca.  But  once  you 
had  "broken  them  iu"  they  were  vmiueiitly  tractable.  Soliil,  rather 
stolid  workers,  titey  had  great  powers  of  aoijniflition,  but  were  alow 
JD  applyiitg  Ute  knowledge  nc<juirod.  Thi#  was  due  to  their  hoard 
•cliool  tminiug — for  mo*l  came  from  l>oard  schools — whore  they 
were  tnuj>Iit  in  drevt^ ;  no  di.«gnicc  to  the  board  «chflol  masters,  who 
arc  admirable  teachers.  But  how  am  auy  man  ustoh  otherwise  with 
the  immense  fonns  tliey  have  thiui  by  pulxing  one  fact  on  the 
blackboard,  cramming  it  into  the  form  like  giving  a  Irolut  all 
round,  and  tlien  passing  ou  to  tlie  next  fad.  Perhaps  it  sounds 
carious— our  liaving  so  many  Iward  school  boys.  Our  grammar 
school  was  but  lately  re-opened.  The  town  itself  was  a  peculiar 
one — wholly  given  up  to  the  making  of  "brass."  To  snch 
wpndupp^-rs  of  the  bniM-ii  image  Latin  was  but  a  stambliog  block, 
and  literature  footishneas.  Learniug  waa  worth  what  it  would 
fetch.    Honey   was  the  roeaeore  of  all  things.     Mind,  sfnrit. 
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clurucUT  wvfo  tbiugs  to  be  tgoorctl  becauee  thvy  conid  not  be 
ijuobuJ  un  lli«  |>rico  listA  of  msmmon.  He  who  (nits  lUI  tilings  on 
u  uiouoiuctallic  valuatiou  masl  perforce  disregard  tbv  thing)  thit 
axe  without  iiionej  and  withoat  price.  He  does  not  drewn  that 
tboy  arv  I'rioclesft — precisely — because  they  are  above  mooej  ud 
not  l>elow  it. 

So  these  parentA  were  constantly  demanding  their  bo>j«  eboald 
leant  ti^'lc^rajihy  instead  of  physics,  bookkeeping  imtaad  tt 
arithmetic,  shorthand  instead  of  essay  writing.  Uf  coom  m 
taogbt  bookkeeping  and  shorthand  though  wo  drow  the  line  at 
tflh)gnipby,  but  we  declined  to  let  u  boy  giro  up  ovvrytbiog  fbr 
Uiese  two  sabjects.  I  think  the  lietul  foil  bo  w*a»  there  to  bold 
up  the  standard  of  the  "hautaniUvs"  in  parilbtu  inJidtUum.  So 
pwnts  making  a  thousand,  oightoL>u  liiiiidri.il,  two  tlioasond  ■ 
year  sent  their  boys  to  tho  higher  board  scliool  and  then  on  to  lu 
for  a  year  to  be  "  finished."  This  notion  of  Bonding  a  boy  to  bo  thu 
"  finished  "  ut  another  tchvol  is  like  having  a  Hcthel  run  up  by  a 
jerry  builder  and  then  sending  for  on  ucdotiiimicul  architect  to 
coiiio  tu  ut  tho  lust  moment  and  transform  tho  whole  into  a  gothic 
edifice.  On  a  rsiny  day  it  was  no  uniuual  »iglit  to  ion  six  or 
scvoH  carriages  staudtug  iu  front  of  the  board  scliool  to  cworoy  the 
cliiidrun  of  well-to-do  parents  to  their  homes.  In  thv  south  it  it 
just  tho  other  way ;  oren  iho  butcher,  baker,  and  caDdlestiok 
uiidtor  are  anxious  to  send  theu'  cons  to  the  district  gnuumr 
ochouh 

\S''c  had  another  rival  in  the  shape  of  a  private  school,  whicb 
kopt  up  its  reputation  by  sending  the  same  boys  in  for  Cambridge 
locals,  ovor  and  over  agaiu,  until  they  became  ineligible  by  age  or 
left  tbo  school.  Tile  chief  supporters  of  X's  academy  were  the 
local  Dixsi-niers.  Although  he  hud  no  endounient,  and  was  obliged 
to  pay  bis  stuQ'  out  of  fees,  and  live  out  of  tbcm  himself,  the  obtOM 
parent  could  not  soo  that  our  school  with  its  endowment,  onlea 
tbo  governors  wore  fools  and  the  headmaster  a  knavo  must,  ift» 
/ado  bo  hotter,  if  Dissenters  have  combined  in  tho  past,  I  lam 
nothing  to  smy  agaiDS.t  thorn  :  they  did  so  in  self-defence,  as  the 
Jews  did.  But  the  interests  of  these  inner  communities  are 
not  always  the  intorojtls  of  tho  community  ut  largo,  and  it  was  thai 
unfortunately  that  worthy  DOnconformistn  dealt  with  Mr.  S'a 
scliuul,  as  they  dealt  with  Mr.  V  thu  boouiioker.     The  man  sAer 
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their  owD  lioart  is  their  way  of  thinkiog  a  BOt  necesarily  tbervby, 
ns  I)k'  Stoics  would  hare  ds  believe,  the  beet  oobbkr  or  tb«  btil 
ItiiR-iiCT.  iitit  X  also  ondcnold  m.  He  offered  for  £3  13*.  ■  tern 
a  UiioK  callwi  education  for  which  we  cfasrged  £4.  Tbst  nfir^ 
seot«(l  to  thfw  tiard-li«ftd«d  frugal  folk,  a  saving  of  5e-  a  qnuter 
on  that  urticlL-.  Strange  that  theee  pcoftle  handling  duly  wool, 
cloth  und  oottoD  should  not  have  etupected  that  in  a  mattrr  lika 
eduoatiou  thero  was  also  a  thing  collpd  quality,  and  in  mott  of  the 
tiling*  ouu  bnjs,  one  gencnllr  looks  bcjond  the  label. 

It  wa»  nnturiill^'  Imto  thnt  the  hoys  asked  me  why  it  was  worth 
while  to  learn  Latin,  elementary  Latin.  I  felt  forc«l  to  aak 
myiielf  lh«'  r«i?on  whr  ?  Why  had  I  toiled  through  all  the  irj 
viiaU!  of  grammar  on  to  a udcr standing  faintly  and  then  mors 
fiUly  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  classics,  when  these  boys  oOfiM 
scun'olr  hop<^'  to  ronoh  lluit  promised  land?  It  teacbea  one  to 
tliiuk  !  No  finer  mental  cxcreise  can  perhaps  be  iangioed,  with 
tho  oxcoptivn  of  EuvUd,  and  tlial  can  be  kamt  by  heart,  and  is 
»o  generully  k'arrit  at  fir^t.  (N.B. — 1  had  not  yet  disoovered  the 
cn)mhiIiu<!A  of  ukmUtii  langoageo.)  All  ou)  be  refrrred  to  rule ; 
tliertt  i»  a  pitiless  logic  aboot  el«flii;ntarr  Latin  wtuch  "  breaks  in" 
the  unruly  mind  to  reason.  The  ordinary  person  does  not  reacon. 
He  UU  his  feelings  or  his  jtrejudices  guide  him,  or  makes  "  shots." 
All  the  same,  I  always  encourage  "  shots,"  provided  that  one  nes 
some  notion  of  aim  in  them.  It  is  an  indirect  way  of  encouraging 
a  boy  to  think  and  rctieuu  for  himself.  Ncrer  mind  if  the  elev-atioa 
is  wrong ;  if  the  direction  is  lair,  give  him  half  a  mark  as  an 
encouragement,  and  he  will  find  the  target  next  time.  That  effort 
may  not  hare  increased  his  stock  of  knowledge  bat  it  has  iraproTnl 
his  mental  mnchinery. 

Education  is  not  a  cramming  of  fact«,  it  is  mental  gj-mnastic*, 
or  rather  training,  for  it  includes  food  and  exercise.  No  more 
knowledge  should  be  given  tlian  can  be  assimilate,  stored,  digested 
and  tomod  into  moeclo.  Otherwise  fatty  degeneration  is  tbs 
result ;  the  flesh  of  memory  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  the 
"norf"  of  imagination.  Your  self-cranuned  student  who  make* 
no  use  of  bis  bloated  knowledge,  is  a  specimen  of  the  latter.  Oo 
the  other  hand,  your  «peciali«t  on  the  difference  between  ri  and  Koi  is 
an  acrobat  in  his  Une,  as  much  as  the  mere  tumbler  and  eon- 
tortionidt.    He  is  tnoeber  of  a  difficult  trick,  but  if  be  hare  not  » 
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good  general  knowk-d^v  as  well,  ho  id  bnt  «  doMiical  "  Blondin.' 
I  (Jo  not  think  cIpvcf  Ijoyit  are  niricli  cK-ivrtT  tlian  iln-ir  jin-diKxasots^ 
bat  there  has  been  a  geoural  lovrlliag  op.  Tbc  nicdtiim  boj  bti 
been  made  more  of,  and  tlio  idler*,  tbo  liopcloss  idlers,  redooed  lo 
a  very  sxtaH  percentage.  1  nloiost  fancy  tlic  dervr  boy$  of  old 
turned  oat  sounder  scbolan.  Tbey  niaj  haru  not  known  M'laodi 
ardiaeology  or  boen  over  m>  many  acres  of  notvs  and  commciltaiMl^ 
bat  the^  know  their  "books"  bvttcr,  and  rhen'  was  n  nfrv^Mt 
ipte  Jixit  tone  aboat  tlivir  d(!<:i.«ioos.  Tho  moduru  scholar  19  dm 
nearly  9>o  independent,  he  iit  conMioD.i  uf  too  many  other  vicwi  ;  h» 
is  always,  liko  Hn.  Grundv,  worrying  about  wlmt  Brown,  Jona 
aad  KobinranV  idea  i».  Hi*  own  jtidgiiK'iit  tuiTers  nnd  inetoad  of 
giving  a  verdict  bo  i»  too  fond  of  laying  tint  rivw«  bofore  joa  and 
leaving  you,  tho  ignoiauiouK,  as  jory  10  decide.  This  is  bad  in 
toachiog.  Wlutt  Die  yoaag  want  and  cras-e  ii  certuinty,  or  a  short 
cat  to  it,  or  at  Icnst  strong  in<lie:itiouri  of  the  best  reading.  Their 
tiuit«  has  to  Iw  formed,  and  until  it  is  **  wt,"  so  to  say,  such  toadnuj 
isoatof  [iliu?<>.  IJoririna  maffitUudine  tua  laborat.  Texts  threaten  to 
disappear  amid  high  liauk^  of  notes.  The  wrong  sort  of  help  is 
often  given.  Clnivsiail  t«>aching  is  getting  too  "peptonized,"  not 
for  tJie  medium  boy,  perhaps,  but  for  tho  ^lilt. 

Clocipeslbi  Bkkrktok. 
(To  A*  tondvtUd.') 

Forthcoming  Artiolet.— JbAn  Thny.  11.  StasontOAt  JHi- 
rtwwi*,  by  Foster  Wnlson,  M.A.,  Professor  of  EJncation,  Diii- 
voreity  College  of  Wales,  Abervfitwyth ;  Thf  Queition  of  Latim 
PronunciafiOH,  by  the  Her.  W.'w.  Skcnt,  Ijtt.D.,  ProfeMOr  of 
Aiiplw-SoxwD,  Univeraiiy  of  t'ombridge.  Chid  Stvdy :  Imttatkm 
in  relation  lo  ISaintt  ami  Cwttomt,  by  Dorothea  Beale,  Prioeiptl, 
Ladies'  College,  Cheltenliam  ;  Edveotional  IdeaU,  hy  Sara  A. 
Uurstall,  B.A.,  Uood  Uistr<>j»,  High  Sdiool  for  Girls,  Mancbest«r ;  M 
Seiuml  yaturai  UiHory  Sotittitt,  by  Charlotte  L.  Laurie,  Awistant  ^^ 
Mistress,  Ladies'  College,  Cheltenham  ;  Tk«  TeavUng  0/ tht  Prat* 
dm/treKCt  in  mir  Eltmentary  Schoott,  by  T.  A.  Levi,  LL.D.; 
S(hooU  and  SthtAan  in  Siam.  I.  VeTKaeuiar  SehooU,  by  Er&Mt 
Young  ;  J-^ticational  Re/arm  in  Italy,  by  E.  C.  Robinson,  3IX; 
Edueaiiwi  0/  Pattptr  ChiUrtn,  by  tho  Rot.  "Willianj  Burnet,  M J. 
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OXFORD. 

HB  elooU{»i  for  the  Hebdomadal  Connoit  rpsotlrd  in 
tho  Ktorn  of  four  academic  Liberals  Mud  two 
CoQscrvntives,  k  tliglit  ffiin  to  tl>o  former  party. 
AVith  tho  coflcla»ion  of  tki«  coutciit,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  th«  long  list  of  e&tjsnoo  scholarship 
examinatioDB,  tho  t<Tm*»  ncltvitifs  are  bronglit  pmoUcully  to  a  dosa. 
Besides  tho  1900  CaUiuiar,  a  wholo  sh«af  of  reports  from 
aMOciatioDs,  boivrdii,  and  delej^ies  have  boen  issued  since  my  last 
letter.  Tbo  CaUndar  deals  in  Xxtge  fignrcit — there  oro  13,000 
members  of  the  University,  it  appears,  on  tlie  books  of  col- 
leges, hnlK  oto^  of  whom  6,220  are  meiuherv  of  Oonvocation 
nod  3,446  undorgradDatcs.  In  the  report  of  tho  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  the  Education  of  Women  the  most  notiix-nbic  featare 
is  the  aQnouuooment  that  the  special  oxamiualion  hitherto  to  bo 
poeeed  by  women  in  lieu  of  "  smalts  **  is  to  bo  disooattnned.  The 
delegacy  for  tho  training  of  elementary  teachers  has  a  tale  of  fair 
progr«ss  to  tell— not  the  least  satisfactory  item  of  information  is 
thai  the  ordinary  expenses  have  been  covered  by  tJie  Oorernment 
grant.  Tho  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Scboob  Examination  Board 
has  done  even  belter — it  earned  nearly  ££t,(XIO,  mainly  iu  foes,  and 
boasts  a  credit  balance  of  nearly  £900. 

Sir  William  Markby  (who  baa  been  telling  tho  Speaher 
that  we  don't  take  oar  degrees  yoting  enough)  annonnoes  his 
imjN^nding  resignation  of  the  readership  in  Indian  Law, 
Tbe  post  is  worth  £400  a  year  plus  feee.  Mr.  J.  Q.  0.' 
Aadersoii  {Lmeotn)  has  been  appointed  leotnrer  in  olasues 
at  Christ  Charch  ;  Mr.  O.  Baskervilie  (CAW«I  Chureh)  and 
I  the  Ref.  B.  F.  Dale  «>M«n'<)  to  u  tutorship  and  a  mathematical 
leotveBbip  resjioclively  at  Qiieen'*.  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Mnrmy, 
of  dictionary  fume,  in  to  be  Koniiuies  Lecturer  for  li^OO.  AH 
Soak*  fellowships  bavo  been  awarded  to  Ur.  D.  0.  Malcolm 
(^Nme   C«aege)  and  Ur.  P.  W,   Baker  {Bamot).    Mr.    J.  H. 
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Hopktnson  (  Uravtrnty)  has  beoa  olvctcxl  to  tb«  Crmna  feUowstitp ; 
and  Mr.  H.  II.  D.  Steel  iBaUiol),  a  rovnng  bine,  to  the  Ekko 

Law  »clioUr«lii]). 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Thf!  meeting  to  iiuugorato  the  Univemty  AppoiDtmeaU  Ams»- 
ciution  passed  off  mrj  eaoceflsfuUjr.  Lord  ItoUucliild  and  other 
bnsineM  msgnatM  gave  the  movomeot  their  bleceing  ;  and  ocw  tt 
tliem,  the  roanagor  of  the  Nortk-Butera  RaQtray,  ^mIcs  Toff 
highly  of  tbo  work  of  anirersity  mea  id  his  department.  A  ^tnag 
oonimittce  bas  bvcn  formed,  and  great  remits  are  anticipated.  It 
is  a  pity  that  tir.  Shaw  of  Emmannel,  one  of  the  prime  moi-ers  is 
the  matter,  will  soon  have  to  leave  Cambridge  on  his  appoiotmeBt 
■8  *'  Clerk  of  the  Woather,"  otherwise  director  of  the  Meteorotogioat 
Office. 

Considerable  excitement  has  been  created  in  the  daily  proM  by 
the  report  of  tbo  special  board  for  mathematioal  atodiea,  advo* 
eating  »evoml  changes  ia  the  mathematical  tripos  ragnlalMM, 
notably  tho  assimilation  of  the  \ists  to  those  of  Lho  daatkal  nti 
other  triposos,  which  woald,  of  ooorae,  involve  the  abolition  of  the 
Senior  Wrangler.  Sinoo  tlio  tripos  was  divided  into  two  parts 
Uiis  distioctioQ  ha«  lost  mncti  of  its  real  valnc  to  the  initialed  t 
although  among  the  uninitiated  the  pleanng  tradition  baa  heM 
dili^ntly  maiDtainod.  The  arguments  brought  forward  by  the 
board  (which  is  nnanimoiis)  for  reforms  are  reasoned  and  reawiD* 
able,  and  a  long  discussion  in  the  Senate  lias  shown  that  no  strong 
body  of  resident  opinion  is  so  for  swayed  by  Mntimeot  as  to  tMirt 
the  change.  An  a(tom])t  to  get  np  a  non-roaideot  tum^yiLuiil  utif 
be  made ;  but  this  is  unlikely  to  affuct  the  rasalt.  A  flyniheethas, 
indeed,  been  is«uod  oiforing  mronl  criticisms  on  tbo  propoaal  wfaiah 
woald  apply  witli  vijuol  force  to  other  tripos  itsLi,  and  snggeatiiig 
that  tho  timo-bonoured  title  slioold  be  retained  bnt  traosfoved  la 
Part  If.  This  is  an  obnoos  oompfXHuiso — hot  it  is  doobt&l 
whether  it  will  meet  with  mnch  support. 

Over  a  hundred  entrance  scholarships  and  exhibitions  have 
been  awarded  within  so  short  a  time  as  to  be  chroniclod  in  eoe 
JUpoTier  ;  so  that  the  troubles  of  the  head  masters  and  the  sixths 
are  over  fur  a  season.  It  is  intereating  to  note  thai  the  great 
pablic  and  day-echools  share  the  ploms  very  oquiDy.    Six  of  |bc 
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former  boast  tweotj-Uiroo  Buoc«Hes  betireeit  thom  ;  six  of  the 
latter  twenty-two.  Tho  other  sixtj-odd  prizos  uro  dutribQt4Hl 
broadcast  among  fifty-odd  scbooU. 

An  U.A.  degrc«,  and  a  fuUowiibip  at  King's,  have  bc«Q  given  to 
the  new  Professor  of  Agriculture  ;  the  Profesjor  of  Pathology  has 
become  a  fellow  of  IVinity  HoU  ;  aod  tbo  following  otber  feUow- 
■hips  have  been  awardod  .-—Caias,  A.  W.  Mair  and  J.  F.  CamerOD  ; 
St.  John's,  W.  J.  Lister,  A.  G.  Steward,  W.  A.  Hoiuiton  and 
a.  Elliot-Smith  ;  PetcrfaooBo,  H.  J.  Edwards  ;  and  Clare,  F.  W.  B. 
,        Frankknd  and  U.  W.  Cliadwick. 

H|^  LONDON. 

^m  The  issue  of  the  BJ^.  Pass  and  Honours  Lists  has  beoo  tbo 
^B  event  of  the  month.  Aa  the  revised  regnlations  have  now  come 
^(   into  force  the  appearance  of  these  lists  was  awaited  with  great 

interest.  The  examiners  hsvo  been  more  tonient  that  han  beoo 
I  tbeir  wont  of  late,  or  the  qnality  of  the  candidates  haa  improved. 
^  Hmlf  the  candidates  passed,  women  being  represented  in  th^ 
^B  nssol  strength.  The  Honours  LtstB  were  rather  disappointing. 
^^  Only  one  prize  and  none  of  the  scholarships  were  awarded.     To 

the  history  honours  tba  vatoablo  D«rby  prize  was  attochod  without 
I  attracting  a  single  candidate  ;  and  aJthoogh  thero  wero  a  number 
^K  of  candidates  in  English  honours,  oono  attained  the  Htaudnrd  for 
^  the  university  schohirship  oScrod  this  yew  in  thi^  itubjoct  for  the 
I        first  time.    Little  is  beard  of  the  roooovtitution  of  tho  onireraty, 

whieh  the  Statutory  Commissionors  are  presumably  ttill  engaged 
I  in  perfectjng.  A  small  deputation  from  those  memboiv  of 
I         Coavocaticm  who  aro  agitating  for  »  diair  and  degree  in  education 

VM  rocoivod  by  the  Statutory  Cooiniisiiion  on  Dae.  1,  but  the 
I        re[dy    of    the    CommissioDers    has    not    yet    been    unnouucod. 

The  London  County  Oonncil  Technical  Education  Board  lias, 
^K  boweror,  made  public  its  intention  of  endowing  the  now 
^   EoculUes    of  engineering    and   commerce   with    £2,500  a   year 

m  pieoo,  and  the  musical  colleges  ore  perturbed  as  to  how  far  they 

will  be  recognised  in  the  new  scheme.     An  unofficial  announoe- 

ment  has  also  been  made  that  tbo   '*  Bitting  "   to   the  Imperial 

Institato  will  commence  in  May. 


CDe  Tncorporaud  Jlssodation  of 
l^cad  masters. 


NOTICE    TO    MEMBERS. 
JTown&w,  1899. 


Annual  GsMBttJiL  Mbktiko,  1900. 

Tb«   AoDunl   Oonoral   Moeting   will   be  held, 
permission 


bjr  tbe  kiail 

of  tho    IatA    Mayor   of  Tx>R()on,   an<]  tlie   Cutirt 
Common  (.'-onncil,  at  th«  QaildhaU,  Lontlon,  E.C.,  on  ^VctJnotibj 
and  TharaJny,  Januuiy  lOtfa  and  lltb,  1900. 


SUBJBOTB  FOB   DISCUSSION. 

i.  Tkc    Formation    of    Local    Aatboritiea    for    Secoodar; 

Education. 
u.  Commercial  Education. 

iii.  The  Training  of  Teachers  for  Soooodary  Schools. 
IT.  Inapedion  of  Secondary  Schoob. 

Sbbvicb  At  St.  Lawrbsck  Jbwbt. 

Till*  ftftrvioo  will  take  place  at  St.  Ijawrcnco  Jewry  at  JO  ajit, 
January  11th,  when  tho  Rev.  H.  Montaga  Butler,  D.D.,  will 
thepreaober. 

Ddissb  at  Hotel  Cbcil. 

The  Dinner  wilt  be  held  at  the  Ilotcl  r'«oit  on  tlw  OTeoiog  of 
January  10th.,  price  6j.,  and  not  aa  proviouitly  stated. 

Enolish   Education  Exhieition  {in  eonneetion  teith  tht  Pant 
KtbMtum),  1900. 

The  AotboritiiM  of  tho  Exldhition  to  be  facld  at  the  Itnpmall 
Institnte,  Exhibition  Boad,  S.W.,  baving  set  apart  tbe  afternoons ' 
of  Monday  and  Tudtdtj,  January  Stb  and  9tfa,  for  papers  rvad  aoil, 
diaouasions  opcuMl  by  I.A.H.M.  members,  it  is  beroby 
that  members  willing  to  road  papcn  or  open  diaoaasiou 
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oommonicBte  by  December  4Ui  with  Ur.  Bendall.  Offers  will  mt 
ODco  bu  ftobmittod  for  acoeptonce  by  tlio  authorilic*  of  the 
ExJiibitioa. 

PaTMINT  of  SirUSCRlPTIOK. 
MemWr»  «ro  roinindod  that  «ib«;rtptioD)t  for  190O  are  due  od 
January  lat  next,  ood  that  it  would  bo  a  great  coavenicDce  to  the 
treasurer  if  all  muinlM-rfl  would,  witliiii  u  fi-w  dnrg  from  that  dale, 
send  (iir€<t  to  Messrs.  Druminoods,  Charing  CVosa,  S.W^  and  not 
to  the  trcasnrer,  their  subacriptjonfi,  together  with  tho  banker's 
Form  wliicli  will  bo  forwarded  shortly  to  members  with  the 
Agenda  Taper. 

TlCOHICAL  £dUQ&TIOM    COUOTTIBa. 
With  a  view  to  mitking  tho  Annnal  lUtjwrt  as  cooi[>lvt«  as 
pa-railile,  Momlicr*  who  havo  bwii  clcvted  or  eo^i'ti'd  to  serve  oa 
Tcchniciil   Educatiou  Committees  aro  requotitod   to  communicate 
tho  fact  at  ouoo  to  tho  AMiatant  Becrt'tary. 

VoTiKu  Papb&s. 
Yotiog  Papers  for  Election  of  Conndl  will  go  out  with  the 
"Educational  Rgvaw"  for  Uocombcr  8th. 

Tlie  following  article  and  oorrespondcaco  relating  to  tho 
Organisation  of  Secondary  Education,  which  aiijieared  in  1'ki 
Tiaiet  recently,  will  ho  of  Interest  to  Members  of  thu  Awooiotion  ; — 

L— THB  TttUE  FL'NtTION  OF  TOE  SCIENCE  AND 
ART   DEPAItTMKNT. 

Tho  able  analysis  of  the  couHtitatioB  of  the  new  Gdacution 
Office  which  appeared  in  The  'Hmti  of  October  4,  set  forth  rvrj 
clvarly  the  »uprvmc  Qt-ccsiMty  of  arranging  tho  ihroofold  diviitJoa  of 
tho  Offioe  on  organic  riitbcr  tliaii  official  lines ;  that  is  to  wy,  tho 
Duko  of  DeroDBhiro's  propOMd  chissificatioD  of  primary,  wooodary, 
scivnce  nnd  art  with  tpchuicul  iiinat  give  way  to  the  more  natural 
one  of  primary,  eocondary,  mid  lochnicai  (in  the  >tricl sense),  llio 
cose  against  the  former  partition  might  be  further  •tT«ngth«ocd 
(xnotbg  out  that  not  only  is  it  Dosatisfactory  to  the 
coocdmwl,  in  vrvctiug  purty  walls  botwveD  ty|)es  of  cohoa 
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oommon  sima  imd  cnrricnlit,  Imt  dso  ila 
create  friction  botvr«en  th«M  nrtllidiilly 
ium)  intensify  th«  existing  defects  in  tho 
nMot  itself.    The  author  of  tbo  aa»lj: 
maltifsrions  daties  al  prcsunt  porformod 
Dv^mrtincnl ;  a  farther  vxnminntion  «boa 
roaghly  fall  into  two  cIoml-s  of  work 
patible  with  one  anotl>or. 

It  is  well,  however,  to  point  out 
Department  is  in  no  wise  to  bUmiu  in 
itself  dntie«  which  kk  really  inoompatible  « 
for  which  it  was  founded,  it  waa  because  | 
step  into  the  breach.  Its  work  at  thej 
confined  to  classes  for  ndutts  in  sdenoe  uh 
It  was  onlj  later  on,  through  di«covering  j 
to  its  classes  wore  so  wcmk  io  science,  thatj 
to  foster  science  teaching  in  the  schools 
words,  on  finding  grMit  difficolty  in  m4 
satisfactory  in  the  adolt  closMS,  it  decided] 
of  KJence  teaching  sound  in  the  scbooU  b^ 
technological  duties  the  Deportment  th 
authorities  ooncerned  with  secondary  and  IJ 
and  this  is  jnst  the  point  where  the  confui 
of  education  implies  an  aim.  Primary^  i 
attempt  to  prv  a  general  education  d 
tochnical,  in  its  true  souse  of  tecbnologiod 
finishing  education,  and  implies  thereby 
•omc  cntFt  or  trade.  Wo  sec  at  ouce,  ^ 
feobiiical  cducatiou  inuDt  bo  looked  at  a 
opposite  points  of  tiow.  Tho  Moondary  al 
at  dfvt'lopinj^  the  faculti^  of  tlie  pnpiL  1 
eubordinatod  to  tliat  comoti  the  question  d 
that  will  be  most  nsolbl  to  liim  bcreaft«r.  \ 
fine  a  gymnastic  for  the  mind  as  Latin,  hvi 
it  is  more  ns^-ful.  The  Technical  Institi 
exactly  revera^s  the  prooi»».  Here  iH, 
niiplicKtion  of  knowledge,  and  the  maatl 
subjuct ;  the  training  of  tho  fnoaltics  id 
iiupurtanw.     Tho  difforenoe  is,  perhaps,  h. 


9ncorporate&  Bssociatioii  ot  lKa&  /Casters,      so? 

A  BMondai^  inspector  esaminiag  in  geometry  wonld  try  to  fbd  out 
by  mean*  of  riders  how  far  the  pnpiU  had  made  some  proiKHiitioD 
of  Euclid  part  and  parcel  of  their  mental  equipment,  or,  if  the 
eabject  were  French,  h«  would  attempt  to  test  their  taste  in  its 
laogoage  and  literature.  An  intipector  in  technology  would  demand, 
on  the  other  han<I,  the  application  of  the  some  geometrical  principle 
to  tbo  ooiutraction  of  some  piooo  of  machinery,  while  in  French  be 
would  make  trial  of  tho  pupil's  ability  to  utilise  his  knowledge  of 
the  langaage  by  setiing  him  to  write  oat  a  commercial  tottvr  or 
explain  certain  trade  expressions.  Tlie  two  difTereat  (orms  of 
education  therefore  reqaire  two  radically  different  forms  of 
inspection.  There  is  the  audit  of  the  faculties  and  the  audit  of 
applied  knowledge.  An  Oxford  cxiuninor  gauges  hi^  man  in  quite 
•  different  fashion  to  a  South  Kensington  inspector.  Both  are 
right  in  tbeir  way  of  jodging,  bat  neither  can  do  efficiently  the 
work  of  the  other.  To  try  to  do  tlio  two  can  then^for^^i  only  end 
in  diNuter.  There  is  little  doubt  that  much  of  the  diiAatii'faction 
Uiat  the  management  of  Sooth  Kensington  han  caused  is  really  duo 
to  the  inherent  incompatibility  of  the  two  faoctions  it  attempts  to 
perfonn.  Tho  evil  will  only  be  aggravated  if  higher  primary  and 
much  of  secondary  education  are  definitely  allotted  to  it.  For  in 
this  case  it  will  nlw  b«  called  njion  to  exercise  oversight  over  tho 
literary  side  of  schools,  for  which  it  does  not  possess  the  reqoisito 
experience. 

Bad  inspection  will  bo  worse  than  oselMtjt.  It  will  not  only  do 
no  good,  but  positive  hnrm  in  giving  a  wrong  direction  to  the  work 
it  saperviscs^  Tlio  question  i»  no  mere  official  one.  It  is  national. 
Educational  and,  still  more,  official  utacliinery  only  exists  for  the 
perfecting  of  national  efficiency.  It  is  but  the  apfxiratiu  for 
bringing  out  tlio  jiosi^ibilitios  of  liie  race,  and  that,  and  that  idoao, 
is  its  sole  raiton  ^&r*.  No  in^jiectoruto  can  sorvo  two  masters. 
Let  the  Sctenoe  and  Art  Department  relinqoish  us  a  dcportmeot 
its  hold  DpOB  the  wwondary  and  primary  scbook.  It  will  find  in 
the  field  of  technology  pro{>er  more  than  enough  to  compeoute  it 
for  its  lost  province!*. 

The  gain  fruin  such  a  st«p  wonld  be  immense.  In  spito  of  tbe 
great  sacrifioes  wo  have  already  made  for  technical  education,  there 
is  still  an  immonso  amount  to  be  done  in  it^  higher  branches,  ere 
wc  can  challenge  comparison  with  Germany  or  America.    All  thi» 
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would  bo  iinnieasnnibly  more  qaickly  bronglil  abuat  if  tM^nical 
educjilion  wrro  under  tbu  coiiUoI  of  u  dc]u>rtiucnt  Uiut  could  pve 
np  iu  u'liolt'  onergies  to  Ud;  subject.  Nor  U  it  u.  (|m-^liun  of  in«re 
cfficicocy  only,  but  alao  of  ucoiioiny,  and  tluil  to  ao  «iruUl  exteni. 
By  [Hfventing  overlapi'iiig  nt  tlia  centre  ovcrlajipin;^  will  be 
pmvfintcd  at  tlio  citremitii'S,  uuil  uiiiiiy  tliou^and?  of  jioontb  vUl 
be  saved  to  tbc  taspayvr,  or  nt  least  e^ivad^  in  a  [uore  profitaUe 
manoor  tliHU  at  pre»ciit. 


n.— SECONDARY  KDUCATION'. 
TV  lAe  Riitwr  of  "lit  Tmtt." 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  who  writes  io  your  issue  of  tb* 
25th  last.,  under  the  heading  "  True  fuuctioo*  of  the  SciimcE!  aiul 
Art  Department,"  argues  in  favour  of  ou  att<-uipt  to  dinde,  offici* 
ally,  secondary  from  technical  (.-dacution.  Thi»  proposal  is  directly 
at  variance  with  the  opinion  of  the  Royal  Coinmi»^on  for  Svcoodary 
Education,  as  stated  in  Vol.  I.  (pp.  135  and  136}  of  the  Itcport, 
dat«d  August  13, 1893.  The  Commissioncre'rciwrtiaUlaoscJO— 
it  is  nammuriscd  in  the  marginal  notes  thus,  "  secondary  compnh 
lieuds  Ivchnical  education  " — sets  forth  vory  fully  (bo  rvMoos  whicfa 
Imd  to  tho  conclusion  that  "  so  definition  of  tecbmcal  instractioa 
is  posablo  that  docs  not  bring  it  ander  the  head  of  secondacy 
education,  nor  can  secondary  education  be  so  defined  as  absolutely 
to  cKclude  from  it  the  idea  of  technical  instraction."  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  with  those  who  havo  to  arrange  the  constitution  of  tho 
now  Education  Office  this  opinion  of  the  Royal  Uommissionere  will 
atrry  due  weight,  and  that  no  mischievous  attempt  will  be  made  to 
create  nrtiticial  barriers  bt-twoen  that  piLrt  of  Moondary  oducatimi 
which  is  tecliuical  and  the  remainder,  which  is  often  siylod  gsiHCRl 
education. 

Your  corresiwtidont  nppmrs  to  bo  oomplotdy  ignorant  as  to 
the  aim  of  technical  education,  for  he  states  that  in  tin;  technical 
institute  "  tlie  training  of  tho  facuUiea  is  of  great  but  KCOndary 
importance  "  ;  of  no  technological  institute  which  is  doing  its  dnty 
can  this,  witli  truth,  be  said.  The  main  object  of  a  t^'clinical 
uistitute  is  to  train  the  faculties  of  its  students ;  only  it  tnuns 
thorn  by  the  study  of  subjects  wliich  are  likely  to  be  of  use,  not 
mcrdy  Qs  an  intellectual  stimulant,  but  in  commerdal  directions. 
Your  corroitpoudcnt  points  out  that  the  secondary  scbool  cbooMS 
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liotin  in  preference  to  Arabic,  becaQ9«,  while  oitlicr  may  be  a  Ildo 
ftyniDORtic  for  the  mind,  Latin  is  the  more  nsoful.  The  technical 
institato  aJopU  exactly  the  same  line  of  roAWning,  bat  it  goes  a 
Btvp  furtlior  and  mb«t3(atos  German  for  latin. 

Yoar  corT«apondcnt  further  oxhibita  his  want  of  ncqaaintoncc 
with  technical  education  by  assaming  tliat  inxpcctors  of  tli(>  Science 
and  Art  Department  deal,  to  a  largo  osteut,  with  technological 
iostructioD.  As  a  matter  of  fact  most  of  the  snbjcots  with  which 
tho  Department  and  ita  inspectors  deal  aro  subjects  of  pure  science, 
i<uch  ati  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  physics,  which  ought  to  form 
part  of  tho  cnrricnlum  of  every  secondary  school ;  only  a  very 
smaJI  [tart  of  tho  Department's  work  it  in  any  Hcnao  technological, 
and  in  proof  of  iJiis  I  may  instance  tho  fact  tliat  it  docs  not  deal 
with  any  one  of  tho  following  important  technological  subjects  : — 
plumbing,  iiusonry,  brickwork,  dressmaking,  milhncry,  car()catry, 
weaving,  spinning,  dyeing,  oloctric  light,  boot  and  shoo  manufiio* 
tun%  telegraphy,  etc. 

I  hope  1  haro  written  «affioient  to  show  that  yoor  oorre> 
HpondcatV  ricws  nro  niistokoa. — 1  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  KrraDt> 

J.  WsiLiOKUfEB,  PrindpaL 

XtnluMt  frnfarfri'  Tttknit»t  0illtf4,  Briitol. 


m.— THE  TRDE   PLACE  AND  FDNCTI0N8  OF 

TKCHNiOAL  EDUCATION. 

7b  tlu  Biitcr  «/"7U  Timf*." 

-1  voold  venture  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  soundness 
views  set   forth   by   your   contributor  of  October   S  (see 

tE.  R,  for  last  month),  oud  of  yoor  correspondent  of  tho  25tli 
of  tho  Huno  month  (see  No.  I,  above),  on  the  vexed  qurs^on 
of  the  respoctive  limits  of  secondary  and  technical  education, 
aod  to  traverse  the  conctnsions  of  Professor  Wcrtlieimer  in  your 
iwQo  of  November  2  (hoo  No.  II.  above).     Spite  of  tho  dictum  of 

►  so  authuritjitive  and  expen'onccd  a  body  as  the  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Coiurai»sion  of  181)5,  I  n-spectfully  submit  that  u'condary 
Jdoes  not  comprehend  teehntcul,  except  in  no  far  as  lioth  ore 
Bubscqueat  to  primary  und  follow  upon  iircvious  preparation. 
Both  primary  and  secondary  imply  not  instruction,  bat  the  training 
of  the  faculties  cumbiui-d  wilh  the  aajuisition  of  the  fundamental 
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nwtmmpnts  of  knowledge  by  wUch   fartbor  cducntional  advitia 
can  &I0DO  be  wen  red. 

TbcDO  ftiDotieoa  an  sltogplbpr  npart  from  uir  qne.<>tion  of  tl» 
fnturo  trade  or  prolBBddii  of  ttio  pupil,  nod  Uicir  parpose  is  best 
secured  wid  attained  in  schools  and  ander  gnidanc*  spedallj 
dMiRriM)  to  aocoropUsb  the  healthy  devclopmoDt  of  the  mental  and 
moral  faoolties  of  the  pnpil,  and  to  make  of  him  an  observiog, 
thinking  human  being,  in  my  view  the  assertion  of  your  corro- 
spontlent  is  woU  founded,  that  the  main  object  of  the  secoadaiy 
Bchool  is  the  training  and  developing  of  fncalty,  whilst  that  of  the 
t««hnical  school  is  the  wise  direction  of  that  trained  and  developed 
faculty  to  ft  particular  purpose— namely,  the  mastery  of  eon» 
«pecitd  crail,  business,  or  profession.  Tbil  dooa  not  imply  that  the 
technical  »chool  whilst  iw  instructing  i«haU  not  continne  to  educate 
(tliat  it  must  do,  or  it  will  undo  the  work  of  the  secondary  school), 
or  that  it  shall  enter  upon  a  ooar»c  of  empiridsm  which  it  is  the 
special  function  of  the  technical  school  to  <lKrry  and  condemn. 
Nor  would  this  deGnition  of  the  functions  of  a  technical  school 
exclude  from  its  curricuiam  such  libcnd  ntudicA  as  would  help  the 
future  indastrial,  commercial,  or  profeuional  man  to  rightly 
understand  his  responsibilities  as  an  employer  and  a  citiacn. 

Tliat  the  course  of  cylucation  in  a  wisely-managed  Mcooduy 
school  will  fit  a  youth  to  take  his  place  in  the  world,  brttvo,  llort, 
sdf-possMsed,  observant,  may  be  at  once  conceded,  jnst  as  a  wiwly- 
ordered  regimen  will  promote  health  and  vigour  of  body  ;  but  as 
the  possession  of  these  qualities  will  not  ensure  the  special  ooodi- 
tiona  under  which  a  boat  race  shall  bo  won  withoot  eipnat 
training  by  an  experienced  coach  in  all  the  arts  and  mysterie*  of 
rowing,  so  in  the  former  cose  the  education  of  the  secondary 
school  is  but  the  condition  precedent  upon  the  poasoHioa  of  whkh 
it  is  nlone  possible  to  train  the  pupil  in  the  application  of  Kienos  or 
of  art,  or  of  economics  to  the  field  of  labour  by  which  he  will  live. 

TIius  differing  profoondly  from  Professor  Wcrthciinor,  I  trust 
most  earnest  representations  will  be  made  to  those  upon  wliom  will 
devolve  the  duty  of  constitnting  the  new  Education  Office  to 
act  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  able  writer  who,  in  your  isstte  of 
Uctobcr  9th,  so  lucidly  oxpoonded  the  true  principles  npon  which 
it  should  be  established — namely,  that  there  shall  he  a  tripartite 
division  into  primary,  secondary,  and  technical  (in  the  strict  sense). 
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ThitfBttefflpUHlcoufiuionorMCondar}'  witli  tcclinical  education  u 

fraaglit  wiUi  (loop  iniscbior.     It  mterforet!  wHb  tho  trae  fnnctioni, 

and  trciipiiwct  Qjion  ttl<^  oRMntial  cairiculuni  of  t)io  former  at  un 

Age  whoa  the  <Jovuloptneiit  of  faculty,  und  not  iDstrtiction  or  la- 

ubroiation    bvyoDil   tho   absolute    iDMrtimoatit  of  knowlMlgs,    u 

most    nec'di'd,    iind    it    iatmdes    uikjd    ttio    Iat«r   «abjoct«   and 

^jgndcs  of  instj-uotJoii   wtiioh   belong   to   tho   former   sU^c,   aod 

^which  liaro  Dcitbor  tunc  nor  placo  in  th«  Koson  doTot^d  to 

technical  training. 

As  Sir  Andrvw  Noble  said  the  other  day,  "  one  of  the  great 

abusoH  is  that  tMhtucal  oducation  is  oflcn  began  too  early  in  life — 

that  is,  that  it  is  sabstituted  for  a  general  (Vacation,  and  a  bojr 

■jittempts  to  put  his  koowWgc  to  practical  use  before  he  hat)  learnt 

"low  to  learn." 

It  is  small  wonder,  then,  that  so  £bw  of  the  iiiBtitatioQS  wbieh 

Lhave  sprang  Dp  in  the  la^t  t«n  yean  really  d««erve  the  name  of 

riechnioal  schools.      They  arc  secondary  rather  than  technical, 

withont  being  truly  either.     How  many  of  them  can  be  classed 

irith  the  g)-mnaaia  or  the  lUal  SehuUn  of  Germany,  and  whore 

are  those  (I  do  not  suy  there  are  none)  which  are  the  aiudognoi  of 

the  technioot  high  schools,  or  the  Faeh  Schultri,  or  the  Getttrtf 

SeJmlen,  of  Qonnany  or  Switierland  ? 

,       It  is  the  well-ordered  secoudary  school  system  which  has  mad* 

lihe  tochnological  institutions  of  Qermany  pos&ible,  the  froita  of 

which   ore    to    be  seen   in   the  pre-eminence  she  enjoys  in   tho 

chemical  iadnstries,  and  which  have  made  her  so  great  a  potential 

coiniQordal  rival,  just  us  the  admirable  high  schools  of  the  United 

kjStates  have  nmdo  possible  her  splendid  engineering  colleges,  which, 

Ija   their   turn,   bid   fair  to  place  her   engineering   indastrica  in 

f  dangerous  rivalry  with  oar  own. 

I  make  bold  to  say  that  every  technical  school  in  this  country 
I  which  is  really  a  technical  Echool  is  suffering  because  there  is  not 
la  sufficient  supply  of  properly  prepared  pupils  coming  from  the 
Ipocondary  sohocJA,  and  that  no  confounding  of  secondary  with 
uechnioat  instrnctJon  in  tlio  same  institution  will  care  the  evil,  or 
iflhoold  bo  accepted  as  a  statesmanlike  or  iiit«lligcut  solution.  Onr 
I  immediate  bunness  should  be  to  orgaiuac  at  once  onr  secondary 
udnoation  on  brood,  general,  and  truly  odacatnnal  and  non- 
■jpecialiscd  lines  in  instltuUons  known  us  seomdary  tdioola.     Until 
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wu  do  »o  thvre  will  be  little  tcclutical  cdoc 
our  commcTCO  and  indastr}*  iu  this  coui: 
wliich  will  tiei-d  to  trouble  the  utrcaitj  of 
bavo  broDglit  by  their  mib  nuxuitrcs  Ger 
into  the  froiit  mnk  of  indtutriiil  and  comii 
Sir,  yoDTs  faithfullj,  J,  H.  1 

IHmtir  0/  JMimiml  Iniirmd 
Mmtieipal  Tttlimnt  ScAoet,  Xantkatir. 
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VOICE  TRAINING  IN 
li  Vie  Mitor  of  th  "  EdooaTIOVJ 

Sib, — Mncli  as  I  admire  Caooo  Lyttell 
of  tlie  acvd  of  moru  attentioo  to  toico  ad 
that  ho  IK  going  the  vrrong  yruy  to  work  in 
attempting  to  draw  up  a  list  of  approved  j 
action  hus  bovn  tried  in  many  &ubj«ct^  ao<| 
wire-pulling,  cliquctsm  und  Gateo. 

The  policy  of  "tho  open  door"  and 
fittest,"  though  it  mny  seem  to  give  loas 
the  long  niD  the  best.  Lot  Canon  Lytt« 
teacher,  and  ect  Iiim  to  work  at  Uaileyborjj 
8acce8»ful,  ho  will  found  a  school,  and  th^ 
down  befort;  its  infiueaoo  and  the  influence 
everywhere.  Within  tho  lii»t  twenty  ycoj 
rise  of  a  system  of  voice  treatment  (the  Beb 
never  been  on  any  select  li»t,  luid  noodi 
itji  inlieront  value,  which  the  public  huve 
good  aystemis  have  tlio  wimc  opportunity.- 

8  a'tneitt  Uuu,  S.C. 
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^THB    PROFESSION  OF   TEACHING  AND   THE    NEW 
■^  DNIVERSITY  OP  LONDON. 

^^^^  7!>  tfu  BdiUr  of  ths  "  Educatioxai.  Rstixt." 

^K        Dbar  Sir, — We   hnro  much  plrasure  in   roporting  that  the 
reqnisitioo,  signed   bv  mombori  of  C^onTocstion,  to  tJie  London 
Uoivorai^  Sttttntory  CommissioD,   for  r(K>on»i<[(>nition  of  {  5  on 
page  8  of  tho  interim  report,  has  been  dalj  presented.     It  bore 
Bf^-cix  rignittnros,  with  some   additional,  tho   lattor   sigmfying 
I        partial  acqaiescmce.    Tho  fifty-six  harcask«d  for  the  establishment 
!        of  a  jacolty  of  nod  degree  in  formal  pedagogy,  althongh  in  view 
of  the  practical  difficoUies  fitcing  the  commiiwionera  we  hare  laid 
I        Btreos  on  tho  need  for   a  degree   as   a   first  «tep.    The   obTioas 
objection  to  tho  propo^  for  a  focolty  was  the  nniiuni  cost.     'Die 
minor  cxpentos  only  could  bo  tnet  by  the  fcc»,  while  the  main 
charge,  for  tho  Mlarieii  of  profosdorit  or  lecturers,  could  hardly  be 
less  than  £2000  per  annum,  which  would  be  wholly  beyond  the 
H   rosouroos  of  tlio  Univcraity  at  present.     Unle«#,  tiiervfore,  there  is 
^    forthcoming  privnte  cndowmont  or  sabsidios  from  *  public  body  or 
bodies   outside  the    University  (pocuuiary  assistance    from  the 
GoTcmmcnt  being  unlikely)  tlie  matter  must  rest  where  it  is,  and 
tfae  preeent  otherwise  farourublo  opportunity  for  the  elevation  of 
1        teaching  to  the  dignity  of  u  tmined  and  organised  profession  mnsi 
^B  be  lost.     Fortunately,  the  post  attitude  towards  higher  edncution 
^^   of  the  Technical  EdacatioQ  Board  of  the  London  County  Council 
I        (a  body  whioh  has  already  tibondly  subsidised  university  cdacation 
^P  in  London,  and  has  intimated  its  intention  of  making  a  subistontial 
^    grant  under  certain  conditions  to  the  new  University,  soggects  a 
I         way  out  of  the  difficalty.     C«n  we  not  draw  these  two  bodies,  tho 
Twhnicul  Education  Board  and  the  Ivondon  Univernty  Commission, 
^ft  into  conferenoo  over  our  rcquisitJon  ?    For  this  pnrpoce  there  ia 
^   needed  a  saffiviontly  strong  pressure  from  outside,  eepect&Dy  fVom 
the  edacntionul  and  profestional  side.    Bat  the  time  is  abort,  the 
oommissiouers  hoping  to  conclude  their  immediate  labours  by  the 
end  of  the  year.    A  few  days  only  are  left  as  for  tho  work  in 
hand,  and  unless  the  response  to  this  tetter  is  more  ptompt  than, 
generally  speaking,  was  the  Ust^  it  cannot  be  done.    If  therefore, 
1         yoar  readers  are  substantially  in  sympathy  with  the  general  project  of 
«a  authority  within  the  University  whioh,  without  the  limitations  of 
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appointod  thereto  form,  wiUi  othcrt,  Uio  board  of  stnilioA,  already 
pioTided,  for  cdacotlon.  It  is  not  inteodod  to  d«-SiM>  by  tfacw 
terms  (pedagogy,  edncation,  etc.)  tho  scope  or  pownt  or  sabjecU 
of  tlhj  now  faculty,  except  in  bo  far  a*  th«y  require  tbo  formal 
study  of  tbo  art  or  profesiiion  of  teacliing,  in  addition  to  knowledge 
of  the  snbject-matter  to  bo  tanght.  A  parallel  may  bo  iostanoed 
in  medicine,  where  the  varioaa  t«rmfi  (pbysiclan,  surgoon, 
medicine,  etc.)  have  not  boon  fonnd  inconsistent  with  tho  frnming 
of  a  curricnlum  of  brood  nsefalness  and  ooknowlod^ed  value.  (3) 
That  the  definite  onrrioolnm  herein  raggcstod  for  undergndaatca 
intending  to  become  teachers  sbotild  lead  to  a  dintinot  d^ree,beariog 
a  distiDCtive  name,  either  such  aa  "  Bachelor  of  EdooatioD,"  or  else 
"  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Faculty  of  Pedagogy,"  which,  like  tha 
medical  dsKrep,  shall  gtiaranloe  both  twtbnical  skill  and  knowlodgt,! 
of  the  subject-matUT  with  which  it  deals.  Thus  one  of  tho  preaeok 
oonrses  in  arts,  science,  etc,  might  conveniently  be  prescribed,  in 
addition  to  attendance  at  n  training  college,  and  at  certain  lectures 
of  the  University.  It  is  therefore  virtually  a  post-gradaate  degree 
which  is  desirod.  (4)  That  in  order  to  obtain  Government  grants, 
application  bo  made  (o  the  Edncation  Department  for  recognition  of 
tho  new  faonlty  a«  a  "  Day  Training  C3oUege,"  as  at  tho  Unirer- 
Bitic«  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edinborgb,  etc  (5)  That  if  existing 
elementary  training  colleges  are  (on  tho  analogy  of  tho  schools 
for  medical  students)  admitted  by  tho  University  they  shall 
either  be  wholly  dissociated  from  merely  sectional  qnaliBcatjon 
(elementary,  secondary,  etc.)  or  shall  give  such  guarantoos  as  shall 
be  satisfactory  Uiat  tbo  coorso  of  instruction  shall  he  that  of  a 
university  college  rather  than  that  of  a  somioary  for  a  single  cl 
of  stndents. 

We  have  the  booour  to  be.  GenUemen, 

Your  obedient  scTvaota, 
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This  tittle  Tolomft  foima  on«  of  th«  MnM  of  Arnold's  Weiuih  roitdiog 
books  intfinded    for  pupil*  of   tliirtuoti  or   fourtwtn    viUi  m  good 
grouDdJa^  in  the  eleouentarj  rulM.    Tho  stoo'  >•  ^^T  amusbg,  and 
■imply  told;  it  will  proTidi}  oxooUvnt  roiulint^  fur  on*  or  two  tonna. 
Full  notes  (almost  too  full  in  aomo  cum)  and  u  vocabuluiy  otq 
added.    (3)  Un  Drame  dans  les  Air*.    B;  julo*  Tonio.    Editod  by 
J.  Q.  Lloyd  JoDM.    (Arnold,  76  pp.,  6j  x  -tf  ins.,  9i.)    Vnry  suitabl« 
reading  for  boys  or  g^irls  witli  nomi!  provioiu  esporionoo  in  trnntdation. 
Th«  mary  is  so  intorontin^;  tliat  the  roador  will  •oon  ao^naint  himself 
with  tlio  teclinicol  tonus  tisod,  which  are,  monMjror,  ospluined  in  the 
TOOabulaiy.     Thoro  are  also  notes,  irregular  varhn,  anil  iiii  indox  to 
th«  proper  uaiuus  mcntionod  in  tlie  toxL    (1)  Le  Boi  des  Hontagnet, 
By  Etimond  About.    Adapted  and  edit«d  by  Enieiit  Wixdcloy,  M.A. 
(HacmiUiui,  x.+ 177  pp.,  7x4]  iun.,  2».  64,)  TIiIm  highly  ontortaiaing 
story  loeos  none  of  its  ohaim  by  appearing  axuong  Dr.  Stepmann'a 
ozcfiUent  Frondi  eorioa.     The  book  b  intended  for  adrancftd  stiidonta. 
Though  there  iri  no  vocabulary,  the  ooocise  noted  furnish  sufBcieBt  holp 
to  the  thoughtful  rcmder.    The  lists  of  English  words  for  «m  pmv  drill 
aUo  afford  some  due.     The  appendix  contains  passages  and  idioms 
for  rvtmuitlation  into  French.    The  geoeral  plan  of  the  serioa  is 
calculated  to  make  the  very  moat  of  the  material  at  hand.    (S)  Lk 
Tieille  Cotuiae,  eto.      By  B.  Bouvestre.     E^Hted  by  HUn.   Nb 
(Dent,  13)  pp.,  6}  X  -I}  ins.)    This  little  volume  belonge  to  Deo^l 
modem  language  snios,  and  contains  throe  ahott  amaung  plays, 
suitable  for  tranHlntion  in  middle  forms.  Explanatory  notes  are  giTan, 
In  I:>encb,  on  iho  same  page  na  the  test.     Id   the  appondix  are 
arranged  oxamploH  of  grammatical  rules  oocurriDg  thraugbout  the  book. 
(G)  Songs  of  Baranger.    Edited  by  Geo.  II.  Ely,  B.A.    (Blackie,  67  pp., 
7i  X  4J  ina.,  1i.)     The  seventeen  pooms  of  BCTangtr  whidi  Mr.  Ely 
haa  select^  aro  very  well  ohoeen,  the  intrwluction  giving  a  couciae 
•ketch  of  tho  poet'a  life  and  one  which  will  add  to  the  intoreat  of  the 
reise.    The  notes  might  perhaps  be  more  ample,  as  thoy  oro  scaioslj 
enough  if  the  volume  U)  intondad  for  a  daas  book.  ("]  Coeoia  Besses. 
Par  I.*  Vte.  E-M.  de  VogS6.    Edited  by  Eugene  Pellissier.    {Moo- 
millan,  xvi.  +  161  pp.,  7x4}  inn.,  'it.  fid.)    There  cod  be  no  questioD 
as  to  tho  literary  merits  of  the  above  work;   and  if  elegance  and 
aniplici^  of  style  wan  tlio  only  coDaideratioaB  wo  should  have  no 
hesitattoo  In  appiOTing  Dr.  Siepmann's  choice  as  heartily  as  hereto- 
fore. Wo  feel,  however,  that  the  otorj- entitled  "VorvaiaAfimaai^ona" 
is  hardly  suitable  for  a  wbool  edition,  and  that  hooda  of  schools 
might  take  exceptioo  to  it,  as  being  too  morbid  in  tons  for  class- 
reading,  eepecioUy  tor  girls.    Apart  from  this,  tho  stories  give  on 
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matter  into  &  volurae  that  Uroa  n«ithet  tbo  eye  nor  the  hand.  Tfa* 
work  oonsisca  of  &o  introducboD  and  four  booka.  The  introdut-tion 
(54  pp.)  deals  with  tlio  history  of  tho  Frooch  lan(;:uago;  tho  four 
hooks  (I  IS,  210,  178  and  SS3  p|>.  napeetlvflif)  with  its  phonetics,  ita 
uorpbology,  the  formation  and  life  of  it«i  words,  and  its  ^ntax.  As 
aa  indication  of  the  exhanadve  charactnr  of  the  work,  it  taay  be  added 
that  tlie  index  alone  runH  to  noailf  a  hundrod  pages.  The  book  will 
uppool  primarily  to  iho  atadont  uf  tlto  httttoi;  of  lan{:uag<e,  but  it  will 
also  render  u  nuliil  Ktrrioi  to  tho  mora  sehoolmaater,  engaged  jrenr  in 
year  out  in  t«ac]uiig  Pronoh,  bj  tnolhod*  Lroditioaal  or  Toformot),  to 
b(>yB  who  aro  not  parttculaily  anxious  to  learn.  Such  a  one  will  not 
only  find  in  tho  rmy  publii^iUion  nt  Mich  a  book  an  additional 
argument  for  tho  adouMion  of  Pr«>R(ih  into  the  front  rank  of  school 
Mubjeota,  but  will  also  find  inHiurattou  for  bimBClf  in  M.  DanQOstater'a 
philosophy  of  language,  anil  ntiuiuluB  for  his  boys  >n  the  historical 
axplaaattous  of  tho  many  apparently  arbitrary  rales  he  is  compollod, 
for  examination  or  htglior  purptaes,  to  dnve  into  liis  pupils.  The 
oxpIanatioDs  may,  it  is  true,  do  littlo  looro  stmietimee  than  ospuae  tbo 
fallibility  of  earlier  gnuumanaiui,  but  they  will  bo  none  tho  lem 
uxpLanatiens,  and  as  ouch  will  play  their  part  in  the  nuning- ground 
of  mind.  The  boy  who  has  loaint  to  seek  intelligently  for  tho  causes 
of  things  is  already  more  than  half  olnmtMl,  and  tlio  mostor  who 
knows  wfaeo  to  oxplab,  when  to  witlihold,  and  aboro  all  when  to 
vrow  his  own  tgnoranoo,  poseoseoe  one  at  least  of  tho  (inalifloatioiis 
of  the  tno  educator.  Wo  hare  found  Part  U.  of  Book  in. 
the  moot  (asdoodng  portion  of  a  fusnnating  book.  That  it  is 
drawn  largoly  from  7*1^  Lifi  of  Word*,  by  tho  same  author, 
published  in  London  in  I86ft,  in  no  way  detracts  from  iu  value. 
The  following  list  of  chapter  hoadinga  will  affonl  some  in- 
dicadon  of  the  contonte  of  tlus  sootion:— T.  Uow  now  meanings 
arise;  (a)  Tlio  lo^cal  oonditions  of  changce  in  meaning,  (*)  Tho 
Gsueee  of  ubaagos  in  moaning,  (r)  Philological  o(Siditiona.  U.  Tho 
society  of  words:  («)  Contagion,  (J)  Be«tron,  (*)  Straggle  for 
osisteooe,  {4)  SynoDyniy.  IU.  How  wonls  die:  («)  Hiatoiical  words, 
(()  Gfioatal  brnns,  (e)  Causes  of  dostraction.  The  book  was  wntten 
fat  Fmulunon,  but  it  is  a  oontributioii  to  the  scienoo  of  tlie  world. 
(ll)LeeaiBg'sXinaav.  Bamhelm.  Editod  by  J.  Cutting,  Ph.D.  (The 
Haomillan  Cotnpany,  liii.  +  Z2f  pp.,  7  X  4J  ins.)  The  introductioa 
contains  on  intore«ting  account  of  Uin  plot,  charactors  of  the  play,  and 
of  the  anthot^e  career  us  a  dromatiat  and  critic  It  also  contains 
some  important  astiacts  from  Lcwsing's  criti<iul  letters  on  the  roqnire- 
meots  of  tragedy  and  ramody.    Tho  Kudflnl  i*  thus  enabled  to  verity 
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It  might  bavQ  boon  better  atUl   to  giro  thwa  in  Engliib  T«ne. 
The  ro«t  of  tha  pUy  in  fully  uuiotatad  utd  a  good  vooabulary  ia 
prorided.    The  latroduotion  givu  a  rary  good  idea  of  Iho  oonditioaa 
undnr  whic^  a  Qreek  Iragody    wiu   {Mrfurmed.      (&)  Higbw  OrMk 
Pnwe.     B;  U.  W.  Audon,  U.A.    (Blackwood,  160  pp.,  7  x  4^  in*., 
3f.  61/.)     This  liltle  volume  conuata  ut  fortj-nine  pages  of  Mntaoa 
oompositum  folloired   b/  a  oolleotion  of  aojitenoea  and  anothor  of 
ooDtianoua  prose,  tog«Utor  with  a  Tocsbulao'-     Wo  are  afraid  tliat  the 
hiata  nn>  too  scrappy  aod  too  little  coonecMd  with  the  exercises  to  bo 
of  much  na«.    The  vooabular;  has  no  pretenaioiia  to  completenoea: 
many  aocoasary  words  an  omhtad  and  the  geodera  of  nouoa  ore  oith«r 
not  giTos  at  all  or  given  on  three  different  methods.     lastly,  wo  niiitf 
odvtM  Ur.  Auden  to  take  hia  own  adrioe  by  "  putting  breathings  in 
their  proper  place  "  and  "  oontinually  revising  bia  acc^nt-rulee."    Tho 
book  is  thickly  sann  with  bloodera  in  acceotuatioD:  on  p.  SS,  the  same 
mbal  form  ia  given  twice  irith  different  accents,  both  of  which  an 
wmog.     (6)  Orrek  Terse  Composition.     By  C.  S.  Laurenco,  U.A. 
((;iiironilon  Proas,  vi.  +  13H  pp.,  C^  x  ^109.,  St.  64.)     Ur.  Laoraoee 
aims  at  bndgJQg  the  gulf  wbi«h  separates  Unea  prefMi*d  for  iambJm 
Irom  oxtnicte  from  English  authors.     This  is  done  by  giving  in  section 
I.  axoroiees  ta  original  KngUdh  verse  founded  oa  paaaagM  in    thii 
Qroek  tngic  authors,   and  in  Section  II.    psjiaagea  from   English 
literattue  with  graduated  notes  chiefly  in  the  form  of  refer«>nce  to 
kindred  passages,      The  book  ia  distinoUy   well  done.     A  key  is 
published  separately.    It  ^ould  be  ootod  chat  there  ia  no  vooaboUry. 
(7)  Cieero,  Philippic  Oratioai  I.,  II.,  m.,  T.,  Til.    :by  J.  O.  King, 
1£.A.    (Ciarondon  Presa,  13'J  pp.,  6}  x  4^  ins.,  3m.  U.)    It  is  not 
aeoeasaty  to  do  more  than  mention  that  the  notes  and  introdtutioa  to 
titii  handy  edition  at  tbi3  mi)re  iiajMrtant  of  Cicero's  KulippioOntioss 
amtakflafaom  Mr.  King's  wtdl-kuowu  Mition  of  tha  whole  secias  of 
oiatiOBs  againHt  AnU>iiy.     (8)  Taoitus,  Snbject  matter  of  Annali  V-U 
By  E.  Hartley- barber,  B.A.     (Simpkin  Uarahall,  ViO  pp.,  7x4}  ins., 
2*.  64.  net.)  This  firat  imttalment  of  11  ntirioo  to  be  called  Handbooks  totho 
Pass  Sohouls  does  not  prutoud  to  be  more  than  a  compilation,  and  that 
mainly  from  ttooks  which  aro  tliemaclvna  iaaued  for  examination  purposes. 
Il  ia  but  a  ooUoctiuQ  of  "tips,"  giwu  in  a  more  or  leaa  clumsy  style.   Um' 
prints  are  suspiciously  numMou:* :  UhrtOor**  appears  as  ItbriUrm  aso^ 
OOM  w hoa  it  is  f urthor  trausformod  into  Mritortt,  and  rtptUmiM  beooOMS 
TtfttuHdiM.    (9)  Poems   of  Catallu.    Suleotod  and  edited  by  H.  T. 
UaooaghtOQ,  and  A.  It.  Bamsay.    [Duokwurtb,  ix.  X  144  pp.,  7^  X  B 
ins.,  S«.  M.)    OatuUna  is  always  plmuunt  r<.-ading  and  this  edition  is 
calculated,  if  anything,  to  onhauou  the  pleasure.    The  iiUioduotion  and 
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DOtM  seem  to  Iw  nda^WM  and  judidouii,  Uiough  tlio  Hoall  tjrpe  in 
vUcb  the  latter  an  printed  ia  veir  inferioT  in  comfort  to  that  ot  tbo 
text.  We  think  it  onfortunate  that,  after  a  adboEBrlj  maini  nation  of 
t  the  metres  of  Cutulluii — oxtendin^;  urur  fuurtMn  page* — thnre  ahonld 
be  no  farther  rafoniDC«  to  nietre  in  the  notoe  on  the  tndindual  poems- 
Snoh  i«feTeDC«,  or  at  Iea»t  an  index  of  mrtron,  vrould  do  much  to 
amplify  thr  work  of  the  stodeut.  By  the  vny,  it  muirt  Burt<ly  be  a 
AyiMU  mAmk  when  tlic  editor*  npoak,  apparently  with  approval, 
of  the  "  MUM  mipUcity  "  of  many  of  Oatuliiu'  veraoa.  (10)  Latin 
Oronnar.  By  O.  U.  Iaoo,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  (Harper  and  Brotheta, 
XT.  +  571  pp.,  8x5  inM.,  6i.)  ProfeMor  Lane*!  I^tis  Grammar  wai 
introduoed  to  BngUah  ncholani  by  anticipation  in  IBftft,  when  Dr.  Levia 
embodied  many  Tefer«n«M  to  it  in  ht«  roluahte  Btiocl  Dietimtary.  The 
book  ilaolf  appear*  ten  yean  later  tinder  the  ediburahip  of  Prolemor 
,  Mo^an  ot  Harvard  UdiTersity,  the  author  having  died  in  1897.  We 
'  are  told  that  he  had  beon  oagagod  in  tte  preparatioD  for  nearty  thir^ 
yean.  With  the  excopdon  of  eoote  one  handi«d  and  twenty  pages,  and 
the  forty-fivo  on  verdfiostion,  which  were  written  at  his  requeat  by 
Dr.  U.  W.  Uayley,  IVofeaeor  Lone  loft  the  work  ready  for  the  prew. 
We  do  not  heiitate  to  say,  after  oonaiderable  use  of  the  book,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  and  original  eontributiona  made  in  recesi 
yeora  to  the  study  of  Latin.  (II)  Tergil,  Aenoid  XII.  By 
T.  K.  Page,  U.A.  (Elementary  ClasaiM^  M»*™'"»"t  zir.  + 
171  pp.,  6x4  ins.,  1*.  6if.)  A  unoful  addition  to  an  eioellMt 
school  eeriee,  dietiaxuitibed  by  oleoraena  and  compoctneaa  of  anange- 
meot,  good  print  and  i>ap<.-r,  and  ntully  h^tlpful  notes.  (13)  Ouaar, 
Oallio  War,  Books  IT.,  T.  By  St.  J.  B.  Wynne  WiUson,  UJL 
(Blackwood,  xxviu.  +  ISfi  pp.,  7x4]  loa.,  I*.  6d.)  The  objet* 
of  this  edition  id  "  to  induoo  the  reader  to  itgnrd  his  tranalalion 
as  a  meana  of  learning  I^tin  proao,"  An  important  feature  ia  the 
valoabte,  iutereating,  and  mo6t  instruotive  iliustratiuns.  llie  BOtM 
are  oommeudably  brief  and  to  the  jwiut.  The  print  in  dear,  il  oome- 
vhat  email. 

HISTOEY. 

(1)  A  Brief  Surrey  of  Britiah  History.  By  O.  T.  Woraer,  M.A. 
(Blackie,  vi.  +  278  pp.,  7i  X  5  ina,,  U.  6rf.)  The  aim  of  this  littla 
▼olume  has  been  aimply  to  take  the  more  important  erents  and  Iras* 
them,  not  as  isoUted  faotA,  but  as  the  causes  or  consequencea  of  other 
oTDiiite.  In  this  aim  the  author  seems  to  have  sncoceded,  and  he  has 
produced  a  tboroufflily  ruatlubk-  and  intereeting  Ultle  work.  (S) 
Frinoh  Hittory  'c^  Schoob.     By  Katharine  Stephen.    (UacmiUaa, 
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[u.  -f  336  pp.,  6}  X  1}  iM.,  3*.  etf.)  Thia  U  inUoded  for  youag 
]i«opI»— not  children — who  bare  no  jirovioua  lcn<iwlodg«  of  the  BubjeoL 
It  M  written  in  simple  but  tiot  <:hildisli  l&nguage,  aa  be6t«  its  purpose, 
and  is  wdl  adapted  to  ftrouMO  interest  among  its  readers.  The  print 
ia  olear,  and  there  aie  nine  excellent  oolonred  maps. 

MATHEMATICS. 
Ths  Tutorial  Djiumin.  B;  W.  Brlgga  and  O.  H.  Bryaa. 
(DniTeratjr  CorreapondeDoe  College  Presa,  vi.  +  313  pp-,  7x6  ios^ 
U.  td.}  Ttaa  ia  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  author's  text-book  oa 
dTlUUmea,  and  ia,  like  most  of  ila  brolhren,  written  for  the  rMjuir^- 
mmts  of  a  special  oxamitialion — in  thin  ca&e  the  Inter.  Science  of 
Lotulon  Univereitf .  It  will  no  doubt  be  usutiU,  being  well  arranged, 
w«ll  printed,  dear,  and  straightforward.    The  esamplea  are  excellent. . 
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